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INTRODUCTION 

In  a  previous  volume  I  have  remarked  upon  the 
extremely  small  political  significance  of  most  of  the 
Queen  Consorts  of  England,  although  socially  the 
country  has  become  what  it  is  mainly  through  feminine 
influence*  In  Spain  the  exact  reverse  has  happened, 
and  in  no  Christian  country  has  the  power  of  woman 
been  less  formative  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
nation,  whibt,  largely  owing  to  personal  and  circum- 
stantial accident,  the  share  of  ladies  in  deciding  the 
political  destinies  of  the  country  from  the  throne  has 
been  more  conspicuous  than  in  other  European 
monarchies.  The  oriental  traditions  dominant  in 
Spain  for  centuries  tended  to  make  wives  the  humble 
satellites  rather  than  the  equal  companions  of  their 
husbands ;  and  the  inflated  gallantry,  before  marriage 
at  least,  that  sprang  from  the  chivalrous  obsession 
grafted  upon  mixed  feudal  and  Islamic  ideals,  affected  to 
exclude  woman  from  the  harder  facts  of  existence,  and 
from  the  practical  problems  that  occupied  the  minds 
of  men.  But  whibt  these  traditions  limited  the  power 
of  Spanish  women  generally,  they  were  insufficient 
to  counteract  the  extraordinary  political  influence  of  a 
series  of  remarkable  feminine  personalities  who,  mainly 
owing  to  feebleness  and  ineptitude  of  consorts,  or  to 
long  minorities  of  sons,  have  on  occasion  during  the 
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course  of  four  centuries  practically  wielded  the  sceptres 
of  Spain.  It  is  true  that  queens  regnant  in  England 
as  well  as  in  S[>ain  h^ive  usuiilly.  and  quite  naturally, 
been  powerful  (M)litical  factors,  but  in  most  insunces 
they  necessarily  differed  but  little,  either  in  aims  or 
methods,  from  male  s^ivereigns.  The  difference 
between  the  queens  of  the  two  countries  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  queens  consort,  who  in 
Spain  have,  either  as  wives  or  widowed  regents,  influ- 
enced government  to  an  extent  quite  unparalleled  in 
England.  Apart  from  the  accident  of  forceful  personal 
character,  or  other  influential  qualities  possessed  by 
some  of  these  ladies,  the  reason  for  their  im|X)nance 
must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  most  of  them  repre- 
sented great  dynastic  interests  or  national  alliances, 
and  were  supported  by  powerful  parties  in  Spain  or 
abroad  In  order  that  their  lives  should  be  properly 
understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  view  con- 
temporary events  in  other  parts  of  Eurof)c  which  more 
or  less  concemetl  them  ;  and  to  relate  the  history  of  all 
the  Queens  of  Spain  upon  such  a  plan  would  exceed 
the  capacity  of  a  single  volume  and  the  patience  of  the 
ordinary'  reader.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  select  for 
treatment  only  the  lives  of  some  of  the  Queens  of  Spain 
who,  for  their  greatness,  their  political  significance,  their 
attractions,  or  their  misfortunes,  stand  forth  most  pro- 
minently in  the  romantic  histor>'  of  thdr  country.  The 
temptation  is  great  to  dwell  upon  certain  of  the  earlier 
Queens  of  the  small  kingdoms  which  constituted  Spain 
before  the  union  of  the  crowns :  to  tell  the  heroic  story  of 
the  great  Berengaria,  the  mother  of  St  Ferdinand,  and 
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those  of  Queen  Maria  de  Molina  and  Blanche  of  Bourbon ; 
to  recount  the  matrimonial  vagaries  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
and  dwell  upon  Catharine  of  Lancaster,  whose  marriage 
with  the  heir  of  Castile  closed  the  war  of  succession  to 
the  Casttlian  crowns  waged  by  her  father  John  of  Gaunt 
She,  especially,  stands  forth  with  almost  photographic 
precision  in  the  pages  of  the  genius  who  penned  the 
chronicles  of  her  time.  Gigantic  in  size  she  seemed  to 
the  more  diminutive  Spaniard :  florid,  fat,  and  fair ;  a 
vast  eater  and  drinker,  whose  valiant  prowess  at  the 
festal  board  astounded  the  abstemious  people  amongst 
whom  she  lived ;  strong  and  masculine,  but  idle,  and 
careless  of  the  feminine  arts  by  which  woman's  attrac- 
tion is  increased ;  ruled  by  her  favourites,  but  withal  a 
good  woman  and  a  good  Queen,  who  governed  Spain 
honestly  for  ten  years,  during  the  minority  of  her  weak 
son,  John  ii.  of  Castile. 

But,  interesting  as  some  of  these  earlier  personages 
are,  they  cannot  rightly  be  called  Queens  of  Spain ; 
and  the  first  of  all  Spanish  Queens,  the  great  Isabel  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  may  fittingly  begin  the  volume, 
which  will  contain  the  stories  of  other  ladies  perhaps 
more  lovable,  more  feminine,  more  sympathetic,  but 
none  so  splendidly  steadfast,  so  noble  of  aim,  or  so 
strong  as  she.  Her  function  in  the  world,  aided  by 
her  husband,  was  to  crush  the  rieving  nobles,  and 
bring  unity  to  Spain  by  religious  exaltation.  The  end 
endowed  her  country  with  transient  greatness  and 
febrile  force,  whilst  the  methods  by  which  it  was 
attained  doomed  the  nation  she  loved  so  well  to  a  long 
agony  of  decay,  and  ultimate  exhaustion.     The  pro- 
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blems  facing  Spanish  rulers  thenceforward  were  no 
longer  centred  upon  the  development  of  the  country 
as  a  prosperous  Christian  land,  or  even  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Mediterranean  as  a  Christian  sea.  The 
policy  of  the  *  Catholic  Kings '  plunged  Spain  into  the 
vortex  of  mid- European  politics  at  the  critical  period  of 
the  world's  history,  when  new  lines  of  demarcation 
were  being  scored  by  religious  schism  across  the 
ancient  boundaries  :  when  deep,  unbridgable  crevasses 
were  being  split  between  peoples  hitherto  bound 
together  by  common  interests  and  traditional  friend- 
ship. At  this  crucial  time,  when  the  centre  of  all 
earthly  authority  was  boldly  challenged,  Spain  was 
pledged  by  Isabel  and  Ferdinand  to  a  course  which 
thenceforward  made  her  the  champion  of  an  impossible 
religious  unity,  and  squandered  for  centuries  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  her  people  in  the  fruitless  struggle  to 
fix  enduring  fetters  upon  the  thoughts  and  souls  of 
men.  Myriads  of  martyrs  shed  their  blood  to  cement 
the  solid  Spain  that  might  serve  as  an  instrument  for 
such  gigantic  ends;  and  the  ecstatic  Queen,  though 
gentle  and  pitiful  at  heart,  yet  had  no  pity  for  the 
victims,  as  her  clear  eyes  pierced  the  reck  of  sacrifice, 
and  saw  beyond  it  the  shining  glory  of  her  goal.  To 
her  and  to  her  descendant  kings  the  end  they  aimed  at 
justified  all  things  done  in  its  attainment,  and  the  touch 
of  mystic  madness  that  in  the  great  Queen  was  allied 
to  exalted  genius,  grew  in  those  of  her  bkxxl  who 
followed  her  to  the  besotted  obsession  that  blinded  them 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  forces  against  them,  and 
led  them  down  ai  last  to  babbling  idiocy,  and  their 
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country  to  impotent  decay.  The  pale  figure  of  Joan 
the  distraught  flits  across  our  page,  and  forces  to  our 
consideration  once  more  the  awful  problem  of  whether 
she  was  the  victim  of  a  hellish  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  those  who  should  have  loved  her  best,  or  a  woman 
afflicted  by  the  hand  of  God ;  whether  her  lifelong 
martyrdom  was  the  punishment  of  heresy  or  the  need 
of  her  infirmity.  Pathetic  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  Con- 
sort of  Spain,  demands  notice  because  her  marriage 
with  Philip  11.  marked  the  vital  need  of  Spain,  at  any 
cost,  to  hold  by  the  traditional  alliance  with  England 
amidst  the  shifting  sands  of  religious  revolt  which  were  to 
overwhelm  and  transform  Europe ;  whilst,  later,  the  des- 
perate attempt  of  Philip  to  form  a  new  group  of  powers 
which  should  enable  Spain  to  dispense  with  unorthodox 
England,  is  personified  in  the  sweet  and  noble  figure 
of  his  third  wife,  Isabel  of  Valois,  upon  whose  life-story, 
poignant  enough  in  its  bare  reality,  romancers  have 
embroidered  so  many  strange  adornments.  The  Aus- 
trian princesses,  who  in  turn  became  consorts  of  the 
Catholic  Kings,  all  represent  the  unhappy  persistence 
of  the  rulers  of  Spain  in  clinging  to  the  splendid  but  un- 
realisable  dream  bequeathed  by  their  great  ancestor 
the  Emperor  to  his  suffering  realm ;  that  of  perpetu- 
ating Spanish  h^emony  over  Europe  by  means  of 
compulsory  uniformity  of  creed,  dictated  from  Rome 
and  enforced  from  Madrid  And  in  the  intervals  of 
discouragement  and  disillusionment  at  the  impotence 
of  Habsburg  Emperors  to  secure  such  uniformity  even 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire  itself,  and  the  patent  im- 
possibility for  Spain  alone  to  cope  with  the  giant  task, 
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wc  see  the  turning  of  kings  and  ministers  in  temporary 
despair  towards  the  secular  enemy  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  Spain  in  search  of  French  brides  who 
might  bring  Catholic  support  to  the  Catholic  champion. 
When,  at  last,  exhausted  Spain  could  deceive  hfirstK 
no  longer,  and  was  fain  to  acknowledge  that  she  had 
been  beaten  in  her  attempt  to  hold  the  rising  tide  and 
deny  to  men  the  God-given  right  of  unfettered  thought, 
the  matrimonial  alliances  of  her  Kings,  whilst  ceasing 
to  he  instruments  for  the  realisation  of  the  vision  of 
her  prime,  still  obeyeil  the  tradition^nry  policies  which 
drew  Spain  alierniiicly  to  the  side  of  France  or  Austria* 
But  the  end  of  such  efforts  now  was  not  to  serve 
Spanish  objects,  wise  or  otherwise,  but  to  snatch  ad- 
vantage for  the  rival  birds  of  prey  who  were  hovering 
over  the  body  of  a  great  nation  in  the  throes  of  dis- 
solution, ravening  for  a  share  of  her  substance  when 
the  hour  of  death  should  strike.  Sordid  and  pathetic 
as  the  story  of  these  intrigues  may  be  in  their  political 
aspect,  the  personal  share  in  them  of  the  Queens 
Consort  themselves,  their  methods,  their  triumphs  and 
their  failures,  are  often  fraught  with  intense  interest  to 
the  student  of  manners.  The  life  of  the  unscrupulous 
Mariana  of  Austria,  who  in  the  interests  of  her  house 
held  Spain  so  long  in  the  name  of  her  imbecile  son, 
and  in  her  turn  was  outwitted  by  Don  juan  and  the 
French  interest,  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the  times 
so  intimate,  thanks  to  the  plentiful  material  left  behind 
by  a  self-conscious  age,  as  to  introduce  us  into  the 
innermost  secrets  of  the  intrigues  to  an  extent  that 
contemporaries  would  have  thought  impossible.     And 
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again  the  sad,  but  very  human,  story  of  the  young 
half-English  Princess,  bright  and  light-hearted,  torn 
from  brilliant  Paris  to  serve  French  interests,  as  the 
wife  of  Mariana's  half-witted  son  Charles  ii.,  only  to 
beat  herself  to  death  against  the  bars  of  her  gloomy 
golden  cage  and  break  her  heart  to  old  Mariana's  undis- 
guised joy,  throws  a  flood  of  lurid  light  upon  Spanish 
society  in  its  decadence,  and  proves  the  baseness  to 
which  human  ambition  will  stoop.  More  repugnant 
is  the  career  of  poor  Marie  Louise's  German  successor 
as  the  Consort  of  the  miserable  Charles  the  Bewitched 
in  his  last  years,  and  the  tale  of  the  extraordinary  series 
of  plots  woven  by  the  rival  parties  around  the  lingering 
deathbed  of  the  King,  whom  they  worried  and  fright- 
ened into  his  grave,  a  senile  dotard  at  forty.  Only 
briefly  dealt  with  here  are  the  Queens  of  the  Bourbon 
renascence,  stout  litde  Marie  Louise  of  Savoy,  and 
the  forceful  termagant  Isabel  Famese,  who,  chosen  to 
serve  as  a  humble  instrument  of  others,  at  once  seized 
whip  and  reins  herself,  and  drove  Spain  as  she  listed 
during  a  long  life  of  struggle  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
her  sons,  in  which  Europe  was  kept  at  strife  for  years 
by  the  ambition  of  one  woman. 

These  and  other  Queens  Consort  will  pass  before  us 
in  the  following  pages,  some  of  them  good,  a  few  bad, 
and  most  of  them  unhappy.  There  is  no  desire  to 
dwell  e^>ecially  upon  the  sad  and  gloomy  features  of 
their  history,  or  to  represent  them  all  as  victims ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  condonation  of  the  short- 
comings of  some  of  them,  that  they  were  sent  from 
their  own  homes,  kin,  and  country,  often  mere  children. 
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to  a  distant  foreign  court,  where  the  traditional  etiquette 
was  appallingly  austere  and  repellent ;  sacrificed  in 
loveless  marriage  to  men  whom  they  had  never  seen ; 
treated  as  emotionless  pawns  in  the  game  of  politics 
played  by  crafty  brains.  No  wonder,  then,  that  girlish 
spirits  should  be  crushed,  that  young  hearts  should 
break  in  despair,  or,  as  an  alternative,  should  cast  to 
the  winds  all  considerations  of  honour,  duty,  and 
dignity,  and  seek  enjoyment  before  extinction  came. 
Some  of  them  passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  trium- 
phant, and  stand  forth  clear  and  shining.  Great  Isabel 
herself,  another  more  colourless  Isabel,  the  Emperors 
wife,  a  third,  Isabel  of  the  Peace,  most  beloved  of 
Spanish  Queens,  and  Anne  her  successor,  as  solemn 
Philip  s  wife.  Of  these  no  word  of  reproach  may 
justly  be  said,  nor  of  Margaret,  the  Austrian  consort 
of  Philip  III.,  nor  of  the  spirited  Isabel  of  Bourbon, 
daughter  of  the  gay  and  gallant  B^mais.  and  sister  of 
Henriettc  Marie  of  England.  These  and  others  bore 
their  burden  bravely  to  the  last ;  and  of  the  few  who 
cast  theirs  down,  and  strayed  amongst  the  poisoned 
flowers  by  the  way,  it  may  be  truly  urged  that  the 
trespasses  of  others  against  them  were  greater  than 
their  own  transgressions.  Such  of  their  stories  as  are 
here  told  briefly  are  set  forth  with  an  honest  desire  to 
attain  accuracy  in  historical  fact  and  impartiality  in 
deduction  therefrom.  There  has  been  no  desire  to 
make  either  angels  or  devils  of  the  personages  described. 
They  were,  like  the  rest  of  their  kind,  human  beings, 
with  mixed  and  varying  motives,  swayed  by  personal 
and    political   influences  which   must   be  taken    into 
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account  in  any  attempt  to  appraise  their  characters  or 
understand  their  actions.  Several  of  the  lives  are  here 
told  in  English  for  the  first  time  by  the  light  of  modem 
research,  and  in  cases  where  statements  are  at  variance 
with  usually  accepted  English  teaching,  references  are 
given  in  footnotes  to  the  contemporary  source  from 
which  the  statements  are  derived.  The  opening  of  the 
archives  of  several  European  countries,  and  the  exten- 
sive reproduction  in  print  of  interesting  historical  texts 
in  Spain  of  late  years,  provide  much  of  the  new  material 
used  in  the  present  work ;  and  the  labours  of  recent 
English,  French,  and  Spanish  historians  have  naturally 
been  placed  under  contribution  for  such  fresh  facts  as 
they  have  adduced.  Where  this  is  the  case,  acknow- 
ledgment is  made  in  the  form  of  footnotes. 
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CHAPTER     I 

Proudly  reared  upon  a  lofty  cliff  above  the  trickling 
Manzanares,  there  stood  the  granite  palace  that  had 
gradually  grown  around  the  ancient  Moorish  fortress 
of  Madrid.  Like  an  eagle  from  its  aerie,  its  tiny 
windows  blinked  across  the  tawny  plain  at  the  far  ofT 
glittering  snow  peaks  of  Guadarrama,  standing  forth 
clear  and  sharp  against  a  cobalt  sky.  The  Alcazar  had 
been  the  scene  of  many  strange  happenings  in  the 
past ;  and  for  a  hundred  years  chivalric  splendour  had 
run  riot  in  its  broad  patios,  with  their  arcades  of 
slender  columns,  and  in  its  tapestried  halls,  whose  carved 
ceilings  blazed  with  gold  and  colour.  Frivolous, 
pleasure-loving,  Juan  ii.  of  Castile,  grandson  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  had  through  a  long  reign  outdone  in  vain 
ostentation  the  epic  poems  and  romances  of  chivalry 
that  filled  his  brain,  and  he  himself,  with  his  attendant 
Nubian  lion  slouching  by  his  side,  had  stalked  through 
the  Alcazar  upon  the  clifT,  a  figure  more  picturesque 
than  that  of  Amadis  or  Arthur.  His  lavish,  easy-going 
son,  Henry  iv.,  had  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  had 
made  his  palace  of  Madrid  a  home  of  dissolute  magni- 
ficence and  humiliating  debauchery,  unexampled  even 
in  that  age  of  general  decadence. 

But  rarely  had  scenes  at  once  so  pregnant  of  evil, 
and  yet  so  ostensibly  joyous,  been  enacted  in  the  palace 
of  Madrid  as  on  the  17th  March  1462.  Greed,  hate 
and  jealousy,  raged  beneath  silken  gowns  and  ermine 
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mantles ;  nay,  beneath  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the 
great  churchmen  who  stood  grouped  before  the  altar 
in  the  palace  chapel,  though  smiling  faces  and  words  of 
ple^Lsure  were  seen  and  heard  on  ever>'  side.  For  to 
the  King,  lifter  eight  years  of  fruitless  marriage,  an 
heiress  had  been  born,  and  the  court  and  people  of 
Castile  and  Leon  were  hidden  to  make  merry  and 
welcome  their  future  Queen.  Bull  fights,  tournaments, 
and  cane  contests,  the  songs  of  minstrels  and  plenteous 
banquets,  had  for  days  Ixrguiled  a  populace  palled  with 
gaudy  shows ;  and  now  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  were  to  sanctify  the  babe  whose  advent  had 
moved  so  many  hearts  to  shocked  surprise.  The  King, 
a  shaggy,  red-hairerd  giant  with  slack,  lazy  limbs  and 
feeble  face,  lowered  in  his  golden  crown  and  velvet 
mantle  over  his  nine-year-old  half-brother  Alfonso  by 
his  side.  The  child,  under  a  canopy,  was  borne  in 
state  up  to  the  font  by  Count  Alba  de  Liste,  and  the 
stalwart,  black-browed  primcite  of  Spain,  Alfonso 
Carrillo.  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  with  three  attend- 
ant bishops.  {)erformcd  the  ceremony,  blessed  the  baby 
girl  unctuously  lx:n(rath  the  Kings  lym[>hatic  gaie, 
though  he  had  already  resolved  to  ruin  her.  By  the 
side  of  the  font  stcxxl  thf?  s{>onsors :  a  girl  of  eleven 
and  a  sturdy  noble  in  spUrndid  attire,  with  his  wife. 
All  around,  the  courtiers,  their  mouths  wreathed  in 
doubtful  smiles  which  their  lifted  brows  belie<l.  glanced 
alternately  at  the  little  group  of  .s{>onsors.  and  at  the 
noblest  figure  of  all  the  courtly  throng  :  a  young  man 
glittering  with  gems  who  stood  behind  the  King. 
Tall,  almost,  as  Henry  himself,  with  flashing  dark  eyes 
and  jet  black  hair,  a  fair  skin  and  gallant  mien,  this 
youth  formed  with  the  King,  and  the  group  at  the  font, 
the  elements  of  a  great  drama,  which  ended  in  the 
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renascence  of  Spain.  For  the  young  man  was  Beltran 
de  la  Cueva,  the  new  Count  of  Ledesma,  who,  all  the 
court  was  whispering,  was  really  the  father  of  the  new- 
bom  Princess,  and  the  sponsors,  besides  the  French- 
man Armignac,  were  the  gorged  and  spoiled  favourite 
of  the  King,  the  all-powerful  Juan  Pacheco,  Marquis 
of  Villena,  and  his  wife,  and  the  King's  half-sister, 
Princess  Isabel  of  Castile.  The  girl  had  seen  nothing 
of  court  life,  for  up  to  this  time,  from  her  orphaned 
babyhood,  she  had  lived  with  her  widowed  mother  and 
younger  brother  in  neglected  retirement  at  the  lone 
castle  of  Arevalo,  immersed  in  books  and  the  gentle 
arts  that  modest  maids  were  taught ;  but  she  went 
through  her  part  of  the  ceremony  composedly,  and 
with  simple  dignity.  She  was  already  tall  for  her  age, 
with  a  fair,  round  face,  large,  light  blue  eyes,  and  the 
reddish  hair  of  her  Plantagenet  ancestors ;  and  if  she, 
in  her  innocence,  guessed  at  some  of  the  tumultuous 
passions  that  were  silently  raging  around  her,  she 
made  no  sign,  and  bore  herself  calmly,  as  befitted  the 
daughter  of  a  long  line  of  kings. < 

Seven  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  9th  May,  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  palace,  the  nobles,  prelates,  and 
deputies  of  the  chartered  towns  met  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  new  heiress  of  Castile.  One  by  one,  as  they 
advanced  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  tiny  hand  of  the  un- 
conscious infant,  they  frowned  and  whispered  beneath 
their  breath  words  of  scorn  and  indignation  which  they 
dared  not  utter  openly,  for  all  around,  and  thronging 
the  corridors  and  courtyards,  there  stood  with  ready 
lances  the  Morisco  bodyguard  of  the  King,  eager  to 
punish   disobedience.      And  so,  though  the  insulting 

*  The  ccremoay  is  described  by  Enriquex  de  Castillo  in  the  contem- 
ponu7  *  Crontai  de  Enrique  iv.' 
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nickname  of  the  new  Infanta  Juana,  M/  RtUramja, 
after  the  name  of  her  assumed  father,  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  quietly,  public  protest  there  was 
none. ' 

Already  Ixrfore  the  birth  of  the  hapless  Btltramja, 
the  scandal  of  Hcnr)'*s  life,  his  contemptible  weakness 
and  the  acknowledged  sexual  im[iotence  which  had 
causeil  his  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  had  made  his  court 
a  battle  ground  for  rival  ambitions.  Like  the  previous 
Kings  of  his  housi?.  which  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  a  fratricidal  revolution,  and  hims^rlf  a  rebel  during 
his  fathers  lifetime.  Henr>'  iv.  had  lavished  crown  gifts 
upon  noble  |>;irtis;ms  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
reduced  his  piitrimony  to  nought,  justice  w«is  openly 
bought  and  sold,  |Krmaneni  grants  u|X)n  public  revenues 
were  bartered  for  small  ready  payments,  law  and  order 
were  non-existent  outside  the  strong  walls  of  the  fortified 
cities,  and  the  whole  country  was  a  prey  to  plundering 
nobles,  who,  either  s<*|xirately  or  in  **  leagues,"  tyrannised 
and  robbeil  as  they  lisleil.^  Feudalism  had  never  been 
strong  in  the  realms  of  Castile,  because  the  frontier 
nobles,  who  for  centuries  pushed  back  gradually  the 
Moorish  |X)wer,  always  had  to  depend  u|>on  conciliating 
the  towns  they  occupied,  in  order  that  the  new  regime 
might  be  more  welcome  than  the  one  displaced.  The 
germ  of  institutions  in  S{>;iin  had  ever  been  the  muni- 
cip^dity.  not  the  village  groupetl  around  the  castJe  or 
the  abbey  as  in  England,  and  the  soldier  noble  in  Spain, 
unlike  the  English  or  German  baron,  had  to  win  the 
support  of  townsmen,   not   to  dispose  of  agricultural 

*  HeniAodo  dc  FuI^'af,  *  Crunica  de  lot  Ke\-et  Catulicot  * 
■  letter  of  l>i^'o  dc  Valrra  to  Mcnry  l\       .VI N.  (|uo(ed  by  Aniadur  dc 
Us  KiOft.     Hi%tofia  dc  Madrid.     Sec  aImj  (he  famou%  |ioemt  of  the  ttinr, 
CopUs  de  Mtngo  Ke\ulga,  and  CopUt  del  Provinctai,  «herc  vivid  picturr* 
are  gi^-en  of  the  prevailing  anarchy. 
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serfs.  But  when  die  Moors  in  Spain  had  been  reducgd 
to  impotence,  and  a  series  of  weak  )aagi  bad  beea 
raised  to  the  throne  as  the  puppets  of  noUes:  then 
when  feudalism  was  dyii^  dsewbere,  it  atxexspttd  u> 
raise  its  head  in  Spain,  capturing  the  goi  eminent  of 
towns  on  the  one  hand  and  hcggmog  and  60x0x01- 
ing  the  King  on  the  other.  Bj  the  time  of  wbkh 
we  are  now  spcaioD^,  the  process  was  wefl  nigfa 
complete  ;  and  the  only  safeguard  against  the  absoioKe 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  was  their  mutual  greed  and 
jealousy. 

For  years  Juan  Pacheco.  Marquis  of  Vilkna,  bad 
ruled  the  King  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  grants  and 
gifts  he  had  extorted  for  himself  and  his  friends  made 
him  more  powerful  than  any  other  force  in  the  land. 
But  there  were  those  who  sulked  apart  from  him, 
nobles,  some  of  thenx  of  higher  lineage  and  greater 
hereditary  territCMies  than  his  ;  and  when  the  handsome 
foot  page,  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  captured  the  good 
graces  of  the  King  and  his  gay  youi^  Porti^[uese 
wife.  Queen  Juana,  the  enemies  of  Villena  saw  in  the 
rising  star  an  instrument  by  which  he  might  be 
humbled.  After  the  Beltraneja  s  birth  and  christening, 
honours  almost  royal  were  piled  upon  Beltran  de  la 
Cueva;  and  Villena  and  his  uncle,  Alfonso  CarriUo, 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  grew  ever  more  indignant  and 
discontented.  Only  a  fortnight  after  the  Cortes  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  new  Princess,  Villena  drew  up 
a  secret  protest  against  the  act,  alleging  the  illegiti- 
macy of  the  child, >  and  soon  open  opposition  to  King 
and  favourite  was  declared. 

There   is   no   space    here   to   relate    in   detail    the 

*  The  procest  it  tn  the  archives  of  ViUena't  descenduit,  the  present  Dolce 
^  ¥riM%t  to  vhon  I  am  indebted  for  an  abstract  of  it 
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complicated  series  of  intrigues  and  humiliations  that 
followed.  The  King  on  one  occasion  was  forced  to 
hide  in  his  own  palace  from  the  assaulting  soldiery  of 
V'illena.  To  buy  the  gocxlwill  of  the  jealous  favourite 
towards  his  little  daughter  he  went  so  far  as  to  agree 
to  a  marriage  between  the  Beltraneja  and  Villena's 
son;!  and  more  humiliating  still,  in  r>ecember  1464, 
he  consented  to  the  inquiry  of  a  commission  of  church- 
men nominated  by  Villena  and  his  friends,  to  inquire 
into  the  U*gitimacy  of  his  reputed  daughter.  The 
inquiry  elicited  much  piquant  but  entirely  contra* 
dictory  evidence  as  to  the  virility  of  the  King.  who. 
it  w;is  admitted  on  all  hands,  delighted  in  the  society 
of  ladies,  and  aroused  the  violent  jealousy  of  the 
Queen ;  but,  although  with  our  present  lights  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  valid  reason  for  disinheriting 
the  princess,  the  commission  was  sufficiently  in  doubt 
to  recommend  the  King  to  make  the  best  term*  he 
could  with  the  rebels.  The  King's  sister.  Princess 
Isabel,  who  at  the  time  lived  at  Court,  was  also  used 
as  an  instrument  by  Menry  to  pacify  the  league  against 
him.  She  had  been  betrothed  when  quite  a  child  at 
Arevalo  to  Prince  Charles  of  V'iana.  eldest  son  of  the 
King  of  Aragon.  and  in  right  of  his  mother  himself 
King  of  Navarre ;  a  splendid  match  which,  failing 
issue  from  Hcnr)-  find  from  her  younger  brother 
Alfonso,  might  have  led  to  the  union  of  all  Spain 
in  one  realm.  But  Charles  of  Viana  had  already  in 
1461  fallen  a  victim  to  the  hate  and  jealousy  of  his 
stepmother.  Juana  Enriquez,  daughter  of  a  great 
C;istilian   noble.    Don    Fadrique,   the  Admiral  of  the 

*  The  ongtaal  tteAty.  which  o^  course  came  to  nothtng ,  it  10  the  Fruk% 
Archives,  and  it  tigoed  hy  Louit  XI.  as  one  ot  the  cootracunif  parties 
It  It  dated  9to  May  1463.     1  have  not  mcb  the  faa  stated  elicvhere 
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realm,  and  Isabel  became  to  her  brother  a  valuable 
diplomatic  asset  Before  the  storm  of  war  burst 
Henry  attempted  to  wed  his  sister  to  Alfonso  v.  of 
Portugal,  his  wife's  brother,  and  so  to  prevent  her 
claims  to  the  Castilian  crown  being  urged  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Beltraneja ;  but  the  match  had  no 
attraction  for  the  clever  cautious  girl  of  thirteen ;  for 
the  suitor  was  middle-aged  and  ugly,  and  already  her 
own  genius  or  crafty  councillors  had  suggested  to  her 
the  husband  who  would  best  serve  her  own  interests. 
So  she  gravely  reminded  her  brother  that  she,  a 
Castilian  princess,  could  not  legally  be  bestowed  in 
marriage  without  the  formal  ratification  of  the 
Cortes. 

In  September  1564  Beltran  de  la  Cueva  received 
the  great  rank  of  Master  of  Santiago,  which  endowed 
him  not  only  with  vast  revenues,  but  the  disposal  of 
an  armed  force  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom,  and 
this  new  folly  of  the  King  was  the  signal  for  revolt. 
A  party  of  nobles  immediately  seized  Valladolid  against 
the  King,  and  though  the  townspeople  promptly 
expelled  them  and  proclaimed  the  loyalty  of  the  city, 
the  issue  between  the  factions  was  now  joined.  On 
the  following  day,  i6th  September,  an  attempt  that 
neariy  succeeded  was  made  to  capture  and  kidnap 
the  King  himself  near  Segovia.  He  was  a  poor, 
feeble-minded  creature,  hating  strife  and  danger,  and, 
though  some  of  his  stronger  councillors  protested 
against  such  weakness,  he  consented  to  meet  the 
revolted  nobles,  and  redress  their  grievances.  In 
October  Villena,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Count 
Benavente,  the  Admiral  Don  Fadrique,  and  the  rest 
of  the  rebels,  met  Henry  between  Cabezon  and  Cigales, 
and  in  three  interviews,  during  their  suy  of  five  weeks. 
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dictated  to  the  wretched  King  their  demands.'  The 
King  was  to  dismiss  his  Moorish  guard  and  become 
a  better  Christian  :  he  was  to  ask  for  no  more  money 
without  the  consent  of  the  nobles,  to  deprive  Cueva 
of  the  Mastership  of  Santiago,  recognise  his  own 
im{>otence  and  the  bastardy  of  his  daughter,  and  ac- 
knowledge as  his  heir  his  half- brother  Alfonso, 
whom  he  was  to  deliver  lo  the  guardianship  of  V'illena. 
On  the  30th  November  the  nobles  and  the  King  look 
the  oath  lo  hold  the  boy  Alfonso  as  the  heir  of 
S|>ain  ;  and  then  Henr)',  a  mere  cypher  thenceforward, 
sadly  wended  his  way  to  Segovia,  where  the  com- 
mission lo  inquire  inio  the  shameful  question  of  his 
virility  was  still  sitting,^  and  V'illena  and  his  uncle,  the 
warlike  Archbishop,  were  thus  practically  the  rulers  of 
Spain.  But  though  Henr)-  consented  to  ever)lhing 
he  characteristically  tried  to  avoid  the  spirit  of  the 
agreement  Beltran  de  la  Cueva  was  deprived  of  the 
Mtisiership  of  Santiago,  but  he  was  made  Duke  of 
Alburquercjue  in  exchange  for  the  loss,  and  the  pcx)r 
little  disinheritcxl  Beltrant-ja  was  treated  with  greater 
considenition  than  before. 

When  civil  war  was  seen  to  be  inevitable  in  the 
spring  of  1465.  Menr\'  carried  his  wife  and  child  with 
his  sister   Is;dx!l  to  Salamanca,  whilst  the  Archbishop 

•  The  trtt  iff  the  (!eniAml%,  umicr  thirty  n:nc  heads  w.W  be  fciufK!  tn 
the  *  I)<KUfnentcM  Inedito««'  m>1  iiv  p.  }fi<^ 

'  The  e%A<  t  sec^uenre  am)  ilaie%  i)4  the^e  ami  the  following  e%ent«  have 
no-er  yet  been  maiie  clear  m  any  cif  the  numerfm«  hi%torie*  <j^  the  ttme, 
mil  e%'en  m  Pre^tcutt.  u%tinK  to  the  (act  that  Knnquei  de  C'a%l<I)o  and 
Pulsar  \rry  rarely  give  dates  ikhsUt  <»al'.ndet  onh  mentions  the  year» 
ui  %u<-h  hap{ientni;%  a*  he  rerordi.  The  pnntin)(  o#  the  cantempofary 
so-called  *  Cronicon  de  Valladolid '  partly  wntten  b>  Ivftbcr»  phytician, 
l>r.  Toledo  in  the  *  iKicuinentot  Ineditot.'  now  enables  us  lo  set  forth 
the  events  chronoioKKaUy,  and  thus  the  better  to  underttaod  their 
ftigniificance. 
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of  Toledo,  in  the  name  of  the  revolted  nobles,  seized 

the  walled  city  of  Avila,  where  within  a  few  days  he 

was  joined  by  Villena  and  his  friends,  bringing  with 

them  the   Infante  Alfonso,  who,  in  pursuance  of  the 

^rrcement  made  with  the  King  at  Cigales,  had  received 

the  oath  of  allegiance  as  heir  to  the  crown.     From  the 

King  it  was  clear  that  the  nobles  could  hope  for  no 

more,   for  he  had  summoned  the  nation  to  arms  to 

oppose  them  ;    but  from  a  child   King  of  their  own 

making,  rich  grants  could  still  be  wrung,  and  for  the 

first  time  since  the  dying  days  of  the  Gothic  monarchy, 

the  sacredness  of  the  anointed  Sovereign  of  Castile 

was  mocked  and  derided.     In  April  1 565,  at  Plascencia, 

the  nobles  swore  secredy  to  hold  Alfonso  as  King; 

and  on  the  5th  June  1564,  on  a  mound  within  sight 

of  the  walls  of  Avila,  the  public  scene  was  enacted 

that  shocked  Spain  like  a  sacrilege-     Upon  a  staging 

there  was  seated  a  lay  figure  in  mourning  robes,  with 

a  royal  crown  upon  its  head  ;  a  sword  of  state  before 

it,  and  in  the  hand  a  sceptre.     A  great  multitude  of 

people  with  bated  breath  awaited  the  living  actors  in 

the  scene ;  and  soon  there  issued  from  the  city  gate  a 

brilliant  cavalcade  of  nobles  and  bishops,  headed  by 

Villena  escorting  the  little  prince  Alfonso.     Arriving 

before  the  scaffolding,   and   in    mockery  saluting  the 

figure,  most  of  the  nobles  mounted  the  platform,  whilst 

Villena,  the  Master  of  Alcantara,  and  Count  Medillin, 

with  a  bodyguard,  conveyed  the  Infante  to  a  coign  of 

vantage  some  distance  away.     Then  in  a  loud  voice 

was  read  upon  the  platform  the  impeachment  of  the 

King,  which  was  summed  up  under  four  heads.     For 

the  first,  it  ran,  Henry  of  Castile  is  unworthy  to  enjoy 

the  regal  dignity ;  and  as  the  tremendous  words  were 

read  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  stepped  forth  and  tore 
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ihc  royal  crown  from  the  brows  of  the  lifeless  doll :  for 
the  second,  he  is  unfit  to  administer  justice  in  the  realm, 
and  the  Count  of  Flascencia  removed  the  sword  of  stale 
from  its  place  :  for  the  third,  no  rule  or  government 
should  be  entrusted  to  him.  and  Count  of  Benavente 
took  from  the  figure's  powerless  >{rasp  the  sceptre 
which  it  held  :  for  the  fourth,  he  should  be  deprived  of 
the  throne  and  the  honour  due  to  kin{;s,  whereupon 
Don  Diej^o  Lo|>e2  de  ZuAiga  cast  the  dummy  down 
and  trampled  it  under  foot,  amidst  the  jeers  and  curses 
of  the  crowd.  When  this  was  done,  and  the  platform 
cleared,  youn^j  Alfonso  was  raised  aloft  in  the  arms  of 
men  that  all  might  see.  and  a  great  shout  went  up  of 
••  Casttlla,  C AS  t  ilia,  for  the  Kin^  Don  A  if  on  so,**  and 
then,  seated  on  the  throne,  the  boy  gave  his  ham!  to 
kiss  to  those  who  came  to  pay  their  new  sovereign 
fealty.  Like  wildfire  across  the  steppes  and  mountains 
of  C«istile  sped  the  awful  news,  and  llenry  in  Sala- 
manca was  soon  surrounded  by  hosts  of  subjects  whose 
reverence  for  a  sacros^mct  King  had  been  wounded  by 
what  ihey  regarded  as  impious  bhisphemy. 

Both  factions  Hew  to  arms,  and  for  months  civil  war 
niged.  the  walled  cities  being  alternately  besieged  and 
capturcnl  by  both  {>arties.  Isabel  herself  remained 
with  the  King,  usually  at  Segovia  or  Madrid;  though 
with  our  knowUrtlge  of  her  character  and  tsistes,  she 
can  have  had  little  symp^ithy  with  the  tone  of  her 
brother's  court  At  one  time  during  the  lingering 
struggle  in  1^66.  Henr)'  endeavoured  to  win  V'illena 
and  his  family  from  the  side  of  rebellion  by  betrothing 
Isalxrl  to  Don  Pedro  Giron,  Master  of  Cabtrava, 
V'illenas  brother.  The  suitor  was  an  uncouth  boor, 
and  that  an  Infanta  of  Castile  should  be  sacrificed  in 
marriage  with  an  upstart  such  as  he  was  too  much  for 
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Isabel's  pride  and  great  ambition.  Nothing  in  the 
world,  she  said,  should  bring  her  to  such  a  humiliation  ; 
thoij^h  the  King,  careless  of  her  protests,  petitioned 
the  Pope  to  dispense  Don  Pedro  from  his  pledge  of 
celibacy  as  Master  of  a  monkish  military  order. 
Isabels  faithful  friend,  Dofta  Beatriz  Bobadilla,  wife 
of  Andres  Cabrera,  High  Steward  of  the  King,  and 
Commander  of  the  fortress  of  Segovia,  was  as  deter- 
mined as  her  mistress  that  the  marriage  should  not 
take  place,  and  swore  herself  to  murder  Don  Pedro,  if 
necessary,  to  prevent  it  A  better  way  was  found 
than  by  Dona  Beatrix's  dagger,  for  when  the  papal 
dispensation  arrived,  and  the  prospective  bridegroom 
set  out  in  triumph  to  claim  his  bride,  poison  cut  short 
his  career  as  soon  as  he  left  his  home.  Whether 
Isabel  herself  was  an  accomplice  of  the  act  will  never 
be  known.  She  probably  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
sanction  it  in  the  circumstances,  according  to  the  ethics 
of  the  time ;  for  she  never  flinched,  as  her  brother  did, 
at  inflicting  suffering  for  what  she  considered  necessary 
ends. 

On  the  20th  August  1467,  the  main  bodies  of  both 
factions  met  on  the  historic  battlefield  of  Olmedo,  the 
warlike  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  clad  in  armour  covered 
by  a  surcoat  embroidered  with  the  holy  symbols,  led 
into  battle  the  boy  pretender  Alfonso ;  whilst  the 
royal  favourite,  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  now  Duke  of 
Alburquerque,  on  the  King's  side,  matched  the  valour 
of  the  Churchman.'  Both  sides  suffered  severely,  but 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  King  caused  the  fight  to  be 
regarded  as  a  defeat  for  him,  and  the  capture  of  his 
royal  fortress  of  Segovia  soon  afterwards  proved  his 
impotence  in  arms  so  clearly,  that  a  sort  of  modus 

*  Enriquet  de  Castillo, '  Citmiai  de  Enrique  IV.' 
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Vivendi  was  arranged,  by  which  for  nearly  a  year  each 
King  issued  decrees  and  ostensibly  ruled  the  territories 
held  by  his  partisans.  > 

At  length,  in  July  1468.  the  promising  young  pre- 
tender Alfonso  died  suddenly  and  mysteriously  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  at  CardeAosa,  near  Avila ;  perhaps  of 
plague,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  but  more  probably  of 
poison  ;  ^  and  the  whole  position  was  at  once  revolution- 
ised. Is«'ibcl  had  been  in  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia  with 
her  friends  the  commander  and  his  wife  when  the  city 
was  surrendered  to  the  rebels,  and  from  that  time,  late 
in  1567,  she  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Alfonso,  with 
whom  she  was  at  his  death.  She  at  once  retired 
broken-hearted  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  in  Avila, 
but  not,  we  may  be  certain,  unmindful  of  the  great 
change  wrought  in  her  prospects  by  her  brother  s  pre- 
mature death.  She  was  nearly  seventeen  years  of  age, 
learned  and  precocious  far  beyond  her  years ;  the 
events  that  had  passed  around  her  for  the  last  six  years 
had  matured  her  naturally  strong  judgment,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  from  what  followed  that  she  had  already 
decided  upon  her  course  of  action.  She  was  without 
such  affectionate  guidance  as  giris  of  her  age  usually 
enjoy  ;  for  her  unhappy  widowed  mother,  to  whom  she 
was  always  tender  and  kind,  had  already  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  hereditary  curse  of  the  house  of  I^ortugal.  to 
which  she  belonged,  and  lived  thenceforward  in  leth- 

'  A  number  <d  decrees  iftiued  by  Alftmto  at  the  time,  conferring  upon 
VtUena  and  hit  pArttsans  great  grants  and  pri%ileges,  are  in  the  fnta 
archives  ;  and  other  chaners  rewarding  the  city  o^  Avtla  for  tti  adherence 
to  his  cause  ha%e  recently  been  pnnted  by  the  Chrxjnicier  of  the  city  Irms 
Its  archives,  Sr.  de  Koronda. 

'  Of  a  poisoned  trout  which  he  ate,  it  was  asserted  by  his  partisaoa. 
The  suspicion  ci  poison  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  his  death  was 
publicly  announced  as  a  Cact  tucne  days  belore  it  happened,  when  he  was 
quite  well 
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argic  insanity  in  her  castle  of  Arevalo.  Isabel's 
brother  the  King  was  her  enemy,  and  she  had  no  other 
near  relative:  the  churchmen  and  nobles  who  had 
risen  against  Henry,  and  were  now  around  her,  were, 
It  must  have  been  evident  to  her,  greedy  rogues  bent 
really  upon  undermining  the  royal  power  for  their  own 
ben^t ;  and  deeply  devout  as  Isabel  was,  she  was 
quite  unblindcd  by  the  illusion  that  the  Archbishop 
and  bishops  who  led  the  revolt  were  moved  to  their 
action  by  any  considerations  of  morality  or  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rebellious  nobles  and  ecclesias- 
tics could  not  persist  in  their  revolt  without  a  royal 
figure  head.  Young  Alfonso,  a  mere  child,  had  been 
an  easy  tool,  and  doubtless  the  leaders  thought  that 
this  silent,  self-possessed  damsel  would  be  quite  as 
facile  to  manage. 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  many  days  for  proof  to 
the  contrary.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  his  associates.  Within  the  venerable 
walls  of  the  royal  convent  at  Avila  he  set  before  Isabel 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  evils  of  her  elder  brother's  rule, 
his  shameful  laxity  of  life,  his  lavish  squandering  of 
the  nation's  wealth  upon  unworthy  objects,  and  the 
admitted  illegitimacy  of  the  daughter  he  wished  to 
make  his  heiress ;  and  the  Archbishop  ended  by 
offering  to  Isabel,  in  the  name  of  the  nobles,  the 
crowns  of  Castile.  The  wearer  of  these  crowns, 
wrested  painfully  through  centuries  of  struggle  from 
intruding  infidels,  had  always  been  held  sacred.  The 
religious  exaltation  bom  of  the  reconquest  had  invested 
the  Christian  sovereigns  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects 
with  divine  sanction  and  special  saintly  patronage. 
To  atuck  them  was  not  disloyalty  alone,  but  sacril^e  ; 
and  the  deposition  of  Henry  at  Avila  had,  as  we  have 
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seen,  thrilled  Spain  with  horror.  It  was  no  part  of 
Isabel's  plan  to  do  anything  that  might  weaken  the 
reverence  that  surrounded  the  throne  to  which  she 
knew  now  she  might  succeed  So  her  answer  to  the 
prebte  was  firm  as  well  as  wise.  With  many  sage 
reflections  taken  from  the  didactic  h(x>ks  that  had 
always  been  her  study,  she  declared  that  she  would 
nevrr  accept  a  crown  thai  was  not  hers  by  right.  She 
desired  to  end  the  misirrablc  war.  she  said,  and  to  be 
reconciled  to  her  brother  and  sovereign.  If  the  nobles 
desired  to  serve  her  they  would  not  try  to  make  her 
Queen  before  her  time,  but  persuade  the  King  to 
acknowledge  her  as  his  heir,  since  they  assured  her 
that  the  Princess  Juana  was  the  fruit  of  adultery. 

At  first  the  nobles  were  dismayed  at  an  answer  that 
some  thought  would  mean  ruin  to  them.  But  the 
Archbishop.  Carrillo.  knew  the  weakness  of  Henr>', 
and  whispered  to  Villena  as  they  descended  the 
convent  suirs,  that  the  Infanta's  resolve  to  claim 
the  heirship  would  mean  safety  and  victory  for  them. 
Little  did  he  or  the  rest  of  the  nobles  know  the  great 
spirit  and  iron  will  of  the  girl  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal.  No  time  was  lost  in  approaching  the  King. 
He  was  ready  to  agree  to  anything  for  a  quiet  life, 
and  Alburquerque,  and  even  the  great  Cardinal 
Mendoza,  <igreed  with  him  that  an  accord  was 
advisable ;  though  it  might  be  broken  afterwards 
when  the  nobles  were  disarmed.  Before  the  end 
of  August  all  was  settled,  and  the  cities  of  Castile  had 
sent  their  deputies  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Isiibel  as  heiress  to  the  crown.  A  formal  meeting  was 
arranged  to  take  place  between  Henry  and  his  sister 
at  a  place  called  the  Venta  de  los  Toros  de  Guisando, 
a  hostelr)'  famous  for  some  prehistoric  stone  figures  of 
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undetermined  beasts  in  the  neighbourhood.  AD  was 
amiable  on  the  surface.  Henry  embraced  his  aster 
and  promised  her  his  future  afiection,  settling  upon  her 
the  principality  of  Asturias  and  Oviedo,  and  the  cities 
of  Avila,  Huete,  Medina,  and  many  others,  with  all 
revenues  and  jurisdictions  as  fnnn  the  beginning  of 
the  revolt  (September  i464).»  But  by  the  agreement 
Isabel  was  bound  not  to  marry  w^ithout  the  Kings 
consent,  and  it  is  evident  that  to  this  condition  Henry 
and  his  friends  looked  for  rendering  their  concessions 
voidable. 

The  intrigues  of  the  two  parties  of  Castile  were 
therefore  now  centred  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess.  Suitors  were  not  lacking.  If  we  are  to 
believe  Hall,  Edward  iv.  of  England,  before  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Grey,  was  approached  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  brother 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  at  one  time  a 
wooer.  Either  of  them  would  have  suited  Henry  of 
Castile,  because  it  would  have  removed  Isabel  from 
Spain.  A  Porti^ese  would  have  also  been  acceptable 
to  the  same  party,  because  Portugal  was  naturally  on 
the  side  of  the  Beltraneja  and  her  Portuguese  mother. 
But  Isabel  had  other  views,  and  the  only  suitors  that 
were  entertained  seriously  were  the  Duke  of  Guienne, 
the  brother  of  Louis  xi.,  and  the  young  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  the  son  and  heir  of  John  11.  and  nephew  of 

>  Id  a  leries  of  documents  recently  published  from  the  archives  of  the 
aty  of  A  Vila  by  St  Foronda,  there  is  one  very  curious  charter  signed  by 
Isabel  00  2nd  September,  before  e\'en  she  started  for  the  inter\'iew  with 
her  brother.  In  it  she  already  acts  as  so\'erei^  of  Avila,  con£rming  the 
many  privileges  given  to  the  city  by  her  brother  Alfonso,  whom  she  calls 
Kmg,  and  cancelling  the  grants  of  territories  belonging  to  the  city  which 
King  Henry  had  made  to  his  follower,  the  Count  of  Alba.  Thus  she 
annollcd  the  King's  granu  before  he  bestowed  the  city  upon  her. 

B 
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the  doughty  old  Admiral  of  Castile,  who  had  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  nobles  in  their  revolt.  There  was 
never  any  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  suitors  Isabel 
favoured.  The  Frenchman  was  rejxirted  to  her  as  a 
|Kx>r,  puny  creature  with  weak  legs  and  water)*  eyes, 
whilst  Ferdinand,  a  youth  of  her  own  age,  was  praised 
to  the  skies  for  his  manliness,  his  gcKxi  looks,  and  his 
abilities,  by  those  whose  judgment  she  trusted.  It  is 
im[K>ssibIe  to  s;iy  whether  1s<'iIh!1  as  yet  fully  under- 
stood what  such  a  marriage  might  mean  to  Spain  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  thr  wickrd  old  John  ii.  of  Anigon 
was  (juite  aware  of  its  advantages  for  his  own  realm. 

The  house  of  Aragon.  with  its  domains  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  its  s<:cular  ambition  towards  the  east,  had 
founil  itself  evfr)'when!  op{>osed  by  the  growing  power 
of  France.  The  MiHlitrrranean,  the  seat  of  empire  for 
centuries,  had  no  finer  havens  than  those  under  the 
sceplrc!  of  .Xragon.  but  the  Catalans  were  harsh  and 
inde|>endent  with  their  kings,  and  S|>;iring  of  their 
money  for  royal  pur|>oses.  A  |X)or  king  of  Aragon 
could  nt)t  hojie.  with  his  own  unaided  resources,  to 
beat  I'Vance  on  the  (iulf  of  Lvons,  and  Ixrar  the  red 
anil  yelltjw  banner  of  Barcelona  to  the  inhdel  Levant. 
Hut  with  the  resources  in  men  and  money  of  greater 
Castile  at  his  bidiling.  all  was  |K)ssible  ;  and  John  ll., 
who  had  ni>t  scrupled  to  murder  his  first-born  son  for 
the  benefit  of  his  second,  and  oust  his  own  children 
from  their  nnuher's  realm  t*f  Navarre,  was  ready  to  go 
to  any  lengths  to  bring  about  the  union  which  might 
realise  the  dream  of  .Aragon. 

From  Isalxrl's  point  of  view,  too.  the  match  was  a 
good  one,  apart  from  ixrrsonal  inclination.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  she  was,  even  thus  early, 
determined  when  her  time  came  to  crush  the  tyrannous 
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nobles  who  had  reduced  Castile  to  anarchy  and  the 
sovereign  to  a  contemptible  lay  figure.  With  her 
great  talent  she  understood  that  to  do  this  she  must 
dispose  of  force  apart  from  that  afforded  by  any  league 
of  nobles  in  Castile  itself;  and  she  looked  towards 
Aragon  to  lend  her  such  additional  strength.  This 
fact,  however,  was  not  lost  upon  the  greedy  nobles, 
especially  Villena.  The  turbulent  leader  of  conspiracy 
already  looked  askance  at  the  quiet  determined  girl 
who  thus  early  imposed  her  will  upon  her  followers, 
and  throwing  his  power  again  on  the  side  of  the  king 
he  had  once  solemnly  deposed,  he  seized  the  master- 
ship of  Santiago  as  his  reward.  In  a  panic  at  the  fear 
of  the  Aragonese  match,  the  king  and  Villena  once 
more  agreed  to  marry  Isabel  with  the  king  of  Portugal, 
Villena  and  Cardinal  Mendoza  being  heavily  bribed 
by  the  Portuguese  for  their  aid.'  Isabel  was  at  her  town 
of  Ocafta  at  the  time,  and  her  position  was  extremely 
difficult  and  perilous  when  the  Portuguese  envoys 
came  to  her  with  Villena  to  offer  her  their  king  s  hand. 
As  Isabel  had  several  weeks  before  secretly  bound 
herself  to  marry  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  her  reply  was 
a  diplomatic  refusal  to  the  Portuguese  advances ;  and 
Villena,  enraged,  was  disposed  to  capture  her  on  the 
spot  and  carry  her  a  prisoner  to  Court.  Inconvenient 
princes  and  princesses  were  easily  removed  in  those 
days,  and  Isabel's  danger  was  great.  But  she  had  the 
faculty  of  compelling  love  and  admiration  ;  she  was  as 
brave  as  a  lion  and  as  cunning  as  a  serpent,  and  the 
people  of  Ocafta  made  it  quite  evident  to  Villena  that 
they  would  allow  no  violence  to  be  offered  to  her. 
But  clearly  something  must  be  done  10  prevent  Isabel 

*  The  original  deed  signed  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  dated  2nd  May 
1469,  is  in  the  Frtas  anJiives. 
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from  becoming  too  strong ;  and  as  a  last  resort  after 
her  refusal  to  entcruin  the  Portuguese  match  it  was 
determined  to  capture  her  by  force  of  arms.  She  was 
then  <'U  Madri}{al.  and  Villena's  nephew,  the  Bishop  of 
Burj^os.  bribed  hrr  servants  to  desert  her  in  her  hour 
of  need  :  the  King  sent  orders  to  the  townsmen  that 
no  resistance  wits  to  lie  offered  to  his  officers ;  and 
Cardinal  Mendo/a  with  a  strong  force  marches!  towards 
Madrigal  to  arrest  Is;il>el.  But  another  archbishop, 
more  warlike  than  he.  Carrillo  of  Toledo,  was  before 
him.  With  the  Admiral  Don  Fadrique  and  a  band  of 
horsemen,  he  swooped  down  from  Leon  and  bore 
Isalx:l  to  siifeiy  amongst  those  who  would  have  died 
for  her,  and  entered  into  the  great  city  of  V^dladolid 
after  sunset  on  the  31st  August  1469.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost.  Envoys  were  sent  in  disguise  hurr>'ing  up 
to  Saragossii.  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom. 
The  MTvice  was  a  dangerous  one  :  for  if  Ferdinand 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Court  fjarty  a  short 
shrift  wouKl  have  l>een  his.  But  the  stake  was  great, 
and  Juan  11.  of  Arai^on  and  his  son.  young  as  the  latter 
w.is.  did  not  slick  at  trifles.  One  difficulty,  indeed, 
was  overcome  characteristically.  Isalx!l  w;is  known  to 
1k'  rigidity  itself  in  mailers  of  propriety  ;  and.  as  she 
and  Ferdinand  were  second  cousins,  a  |>;i|j;d  bull  was 
necess;iry  for  the  marriage.  The:  Po|K!.  Paul  ll.,  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Castilian  Court,  and  no  bull  could 
l)e  got  from  him  :  but  Juan  11.  of  Aragon  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  carefully  had  one  forged  to 
s,iiisty   ls;ibers  scruples.' 

Whilst  one  imposing  cavalcade  of  Aragonese  bcar- 

^  Ivilicl  only  learnt  of  the  deception  pra*  ti%ed  upon  her  MNne  time 
aftrrwarii^  t4''i  >  itxtm  the  partisans  of  the  Keltraneu't  projecteti  nvama^ 
with  the  Uuke  of  (»uienne.  A  genuine  bull  u^  ditpenwitiuQ  was  after- 
«i4rd»  granted  to  her  b>  the  ne»  Pope,  Status  IV. 
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ing  rich  presents  took  the  high  road  into  Casdie  and 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  King's  officers,  a  modest 
party  of  five  merchants  threaded  the  mountain  padis 
by  Soria,  after  leaving  the  Aragonese  territory  at 
Tarrazona  on  the  7th  October.  The  first  day  after 
entering  Castile  they  rode  well-nigh  sixty  miles;  and 
late  at  night  the  little  cavalcade  approached  the  walled 
town  of  Osma,  where  Pedro  Manrique  and  an  armed 
escort  were  to  meet  them.  The  n^ht  was  black,  and 
their  summons  at  the  gates  of  the  town  was  misunder- 
stood :  a  cry  went  up  that  this  was  a  body  of  the 
king's  men  to  surprise  the  f^ce ;  and  from  the  ram- 
parts a  shower  of  missiles  flew  upon  the  strangers 
below.  One  murderous  stone  whizzed  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  head  of  a  fair-haired  lad  of  handsome 
visage  and  manly  bearing,  who,  as  a  servant,  accom- 
panied those  who  wore  the  garb  of  merchants.  It  was 
Ferdinand  himself  who  thus  narrowly  escaped  death, 
and  a  hurried  explanation,  a  shouted  password,  the 
flashing  of  torches  followed,  and  then  the  creaking 
drawbridge  fell,  the  great  gates  clanged  open,  and  the 
danger  was  over'  The  next  day,  with  larger  forces, 
Ferdinand  reached  Dueflas,  in  Leon,  near  Valladolid ; 
and  four  days  later,  now  in  raiment  that  befitted  a 
royal  bridegroom,  for  his  father  had  made  him  king 
of  Sicily,  he  rode  when  most  men  slept  to  Valladolid. 
It  was  neariy  midnight  when  he  arrived,  and  the  gates 
of  the  city  were  closed  for  the  night,  but  a  postern 
in  the  walls  gave  access  to  the  house  in  which  Isabel 
was  lodged  ;  and  there  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  led 
him  by  hand  into  the  presence  of  his  bride,  to  whom 

>  The  stoqr  at  Fcrdinaiid's  coming  and  his  marriage  is  graphically  told 
ta  tbe  Decades  ci  AUonso  de  Palencia,  who  had  been  sent  from  Isabel  to 
letch  him,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journey. 
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he  was  solemnly  betrothed  by  the  Archbishop's  chap- 
lain. It  was  all  (lone  so  secretly  that  no  inkling  of  it 
reached  the  slumlHrrin^  town  :  and  within  two  hours 
the  youth  was  in  the  saddle  a^ain  and  reached  DueAas 
lon^  before  dawn.* 

On  the  i8ih  Ociolwr  1469,  four  days  later,  all  was  ready 
for  the  public  marriajje,  and  Ferdinand  entered  the  city 
this  time  in  state,  with  Castilian  and  Aragonese  men-at- 
arms  and  knights  around  him.  Isabel  was  staying  at 
the  best  house  in  Valladolid.  that  of  her  partisan,  juan 
X'^ivcro.  and  the  great  hall  was  richly  decked  for  the 
ocaision  of  this,  one  of  the  fateful  marriages  of  history, 
though  none  could  have  known  that  it  was  such  at  the 
time.  The  celebrant  was  the  warlike  Archbishop  who 
had  been  so  |>owerful  a  factor  in  bringing  it  about ;  and 
the  next  day.  after  mass,  the  married  pair  dined  in 
public  amidst  the  rejoicing  of  the  faithful  people  of 
X'alladolid.  Then!  was  little  |)omp  and  circumstance 
in  the  wedtling.  for  the  times  were  critical,  the  realm 
disturU-d.  and  money  scarce  ;  but  imagination  is  stirred 
by  the  recollection  of  the  great  consequences  that 
ensued  u|K)n  it.  and  those  who  saw  the  event,  even 
with  their  necess*irily  limited  vision  of  its  effects,  must 
have  realistrd  that  any  splendour  lavished  upon  it 
could  not  havt:  enhanced  its  im|>ort4'ince. 

The  news  of  the  dreaded  marriage  filled  the  King 
and  his  court  with  dismay.  Villena,  in  close  league 
with  Aiburquercjue  and  the  Mendozas,  now  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Heltraneja,^  who  was  declared    the 

*  'Cronicon  de  Valladolid,'  a  d;ar>  kept  at  Valladolid  attbe  time  by  Dr. 
Tolc^lu,  Itatiel't  physuian.     fW.  Itud.  14. 

'  In  the  Kr;a%  an  hives  there  is  an  undertakinK,  dated  md  October 
147a,  si);ned  by  the  Duke  of  Guieni>e,  proniiting  rtwardt  to  Cardioal 
Xlendoja,  the  Marquis  kA  V.Ucna,  the  Duke  of  Arevalo,  and  ocben,  lor 
their  aid  in  bring in^  aliout  the  betnithal  with  the  Beltraneja. 
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legitimate  heiress  to  the  Crown,  and  betrothed  to 
Isabel's  former  suitor,  the  Duke  of  Guienne,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  nobles,  at  the  monastery  of 
Loyola,  near  S^ovia.  It  mattered  not,  apparently, 
that  the  very  men  who  now  swore  fealty  to  Juana,  the 
hapless  Beltraneja,  had  previously  denounced  her  as  a 
bastard :  they  wanted  a  puppet,  not  a  mistress,  as 
Isabel  was  likely  to  be,  and  they  were  quite  ready  to 
perjure  themselves  in  their  own  interests.  Isabel  was 
formally  deprived  of  all  her  grants  and  privileges,  even 
of  the  lordship  of  her  town  of  DueAas,  near  Valladolid  ;' 
where  she  and  Ferdinand  had  kept  their  little  court, 
and  where  their  first  child  had  just  been  born  (October 
1470).  a  daughter,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
Isabel. 

Ferdinand  could  not  remain  long  in  idleness,  and 
was  soon  summoned  by  his  father  to  aid  him  in  a  war 
with  France,  being  absent  from  his  wife  for  over  a 
year,  winning  fresh  experience  and  credit  both  as 
soldier  and  negotiator.  In  the  meanwhile,  things  were 
going  badly  again  for  the  Beltraneja.  Her  French 
betrothed  died  in  May  1472  ;  and  some  of  the  nobles, 
jealous  of  the  greed  of  Villena,  were  once  more  waver- 
ing, and  making  secret  approaches  to  Isabel.  She 
had  bold  and  zealous  friends  in  the  Chamberlain 
Cabrera,  who  held  the  strong  casde  of  Segovia,  and 
hb  wife,  Beatriz  de  Bobadilla^      In  the  last  weeks  of 

*  Duefias  wms  granted  on  the  same  day,  2ist  October  1470,  to  the 
Princess  DoAa  Juana  (the  Beltraneja).    Cronicon  de  Valladolid. 

*  How  niQch  Isabel  prixed  the  fidelity  of  these  steadfast  adherents  is 
seen  by  the  last  act  of  her  life.  On  her  deathbed  she  revoked— not  very 
honestly  or  graciously  most  people  think— all  grants  and  rewards  she  had 
given  out  of  crown  possessions,  on  the  pretext  that  she  had  been  moved 
to  make  them  more  by  need  than  by  her  own  wish.  The  only  exception 
she  made  was  the  manors  of  the  Marquisite  of  Moya,  which,  with  the  title, 
had  been  granted  to  Cabrera  and  his  wife  Dofia  Beatriz  Bobadilla. 
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1473,  Dofta  Beatriz  and  her  husband  urged  Henry  to 
forgive  and  receive  his  sister.  She  was,  they  told 
him,  being  persecuted  by  the  Marquis  of  Villcna,  and 
had  meant  no  harm  in  her  marriage  with  the  man  she 
loved.  Ilenr)'  was  doubtful,  but  Cardinal  Mendoza 
and  Count  Uenavente  had  changed  sides  again,  and 
now  (juietly  used  their  influence  in  Isabel's  favour. 
A  j^rudging  promise  was  given  by  the  King,  but  it  was 
enough  tor  DoAa  Beatriz  ;  and,  disguised  as  a  fanner's 
wife,  she  set  forth  from  Segovia  on  a  market  pad  ;  and 
alone  over  the  snowy  roads,  hurried  to  carry  the  good 
news  to  the  Princess  in  the  town  of  Aranda,  which  had 
just  been  surrendered  to  her  by  the  townsfolk.  A  few 
days  .ifterwards,  on  further  advice  from  I>oAa  Beatriz. 
Is^ibel.  escorted  by  the  .Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  his 
men-at-arms,  travelled  through  the  night,  and  before 
xhv  first  streak  of  dawn  on  the  sSth  December  1473. 
they  were  admitted  into  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia,  where 
no  force  but  treacher)*  could  harm  her. 

\'illena*s  son.  who.  fearing  Ixrtrayal,  had  refused  to 
enter  the  city  when  he  had  come  with  the  King  weeks 
Inrfore.  anil  had  nrmaincd  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the 
famous  Geronomite  monaster)*  of  El  I*arral,  founded 
by  his  father,  fled  at  the  news.  His  father,  with 
Albunjuenjue  and  the  Constable  of  Castile.  Count  of 
Maro.  at  once  met  at  Cuellar.  and  sent  an  insolent 
order  to  Henry  to  exjx:l  his  sister  from  Segovia.  It 
came  too  late,  however.  The  King,  by  this  time,  had 
met  Is^ibel.  who  had  received  him  at  the  gate  of  the 
.Alca/ar.  and  professed  her  love  and  duty  to  him.  In 
a  speech  full  of  womanly  wisdom,'  she  Siiid  she  had 
come  to  pniy  him  to  put  aside  anger  towards  her,  for 
she  meant  no  evil ;  and  all  she  asked  was  that  he 
*  Ke<urdcti  to  Knnquei  de  CAstxUo's  *  Cronica  de  Ennque  IV.* 
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should  fulfil  his  oath  taken  at  Tores  de  Guisando,  and 
acknowledge  her  as  heiress  of  Castile.  *  For  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  the  succession  belonged  to  her.' 
Weak  Henry  swayed  from  one  side  to  the  other  like 
a  reed  in  the  wind,  as  either  party  had  his  ear ;  and  at 
last  Isabel  took  the  bold  course  of  sending  secretly  for 
Ferdinand,  who  had  just  returned  from  Aragon.  The 
risk  was  great,  but  Isabel  knew,  at  least,  that  she 
could  depend  upon  the  Commander  of  the  Alcazar  of 
Segovia,  and  Ferdinand  secredy  entered  the  fortress 
on  the  4th  January  1474.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  for 
Dofta  Beatriz  to  persuade  the  King  to  receive  his 
young  brother-in-law ;  but  she  succeeded  at  last,  and 
when  Henry  had  consented,  he  did  the  thing  hand- 
somely, and  they  all  rode  together  through  the  city  in 
state,  with  great  show  of  affection  and  rejoicing.  On 
Twelfth  Day,  Dofla  Beatriz  and  her  husband  gave  a 
great  banquet  to  the  royal  party '  at  the  Bishop  s 
palace,  between  the  Alcazar  and  the  Cathedral.  Whilst 
the  minstrels  were  playing  in  the  hall  after  dinner,  the 
King  suddenly  fell  ill.  Violent  vomiting  and  purging 
seemed  to  point  to  poison,  and  the  alarm  was  great 
Prayers  and  processions  continued  night  and  day,  and 
the  unfortunate  man  seemed  to  recover ;  but,  though 
he  lived  for  nearly  a  year  longer,  he  never  was  well 
again,  the  irritation  of  the  stomach  continuing  in- 
cessantly until  he  sank  from  weakness. 

In  the  interim  both  factions  interminably  worried 
him  to  settle  the  succession.  Sometimes  he  would 
lean  to  Isabel's  friends,  sometimes  to  Villena  and 
Alburquerque,  but  Isabel  herself,  wise  and  cautious, 

■  It  iboold  be  mentiooed  that  the  faithless  Queen  of  Henry  nr.,  the 
mother  of  the  Beltraneja,  lived  apart  from  him  in  Madrid.  She  had 
irrcral  children  hy  various  men  subsequently. 
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knew  where  safely  alone  for  her  could  be  found«  and 
took  care  not  to  stir  outside  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia, 
in  the  firm  keeping  of  Cabrera,  who  himself  was  in 
the  firm  keepinj^'  of  his  wife,  Dorta  Beatrix.  Once 
in  the  summer  it  was  found  that  the  King  had 
treacherously  aj^reed  that  X'illenas  forces  should  sur- 
reptitiously enter  the  town  and  occupy  the  towers  of 
the  cathedral,  whence  they  might  throw  explosives 
into  the  Alcazar  and  capture  Isabel  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  [>oisi>nin);  the  King;  but  the  plan  was 
frustrated,  and  Ilenr)*.  either  in  fear  or  ashamed  of 
his  part  of  the  trans^iction.  left  Segovia  to  place  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  X'illena  at  Cuellar.  Greedy  to 
the  last.  X'ilUna  carried  the  sick  King  to  Estremaduni 
to  obtain  the  surrender  of  some  towns  there  that  he 
coveted;  but  to  Henry's  expressed  grief,  and  the 
relief  t)f  the  country,  the  ins^itiable  favourite  died  un- 
ex[>ectedly  of  a  malignant  gathering  in  the  throat  on 
the  way,  and  the  King  relumed  to  M«idrid«  himself 
a  dying  man.  1 1  is  worthless  life  dickered  out  before 
dawn  on  the  I2lh  I)eceml>er  1474.  and  his  last  plans 
were  for  thr  rehabilitation  of  the  Beltraneja.  He  is 
Siiid  to  have  left  a  will  l)ec|ueathing  her  the  suc- 
cession ;  but  Cardinal  Mendoza,  Count  Benavcntc, 
and  his  oihrr  executors,  never  prrnluceil  such  a  docu* 
menl.  ^%'hich.  morrover.  would  have  Ihtctx  repudiated 
now  by  the  nation  at  largr,  [>assionately  loyal,  as  it 
already  mainly  was.  to  Is^iIk-I.' 

'  (falto'lei  !elU  the  »tfir>-  tK4t  Henry  on  hi%  dejithbed  twore  that  Jtiana 
va«  rrall)  hi«  (h;K1.  and  tay%  that  he  left  a  »tll  in  her  Civour  of  which 
Villena  wa^  the  e\eiuti>r  The  Utter  having  predetea^cd  the  King,  the 
m\\\  rrmaine<!  tn  the  keeping;  uf  Oviedn.  the  Kini;'%  «etretary,  who  lUtm- 
Kiardt  entruttetl  it  to  the  curate  of  Sanu  Crui  at  Madrid.  He,  feauing  to 
htild  It.  ent  losed  it  :n  a  i  hest  with  (Hher  (lafter^  and  buned  11  at  Almeida. 
in  l*ortU|;al      Years  afterwards  Isabel  learnt  oi  this,  and  when,  in  I|a4« 
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There  was  haixUy  a  private  or  public  sfaortoomii^ 
of  which  Henry  in  his  lifetime  had  doc  been  acrascri 
From  the  Sovere^  Pontiff  to  frank,  but  humble 
subjects,  remonstrances  against  his  nocoriousir  bad 
conduct  had  been  ofiered  to  the  wretched  King ;  and 
at  his  death  the  accumulated  evils,  bred  by  a  line  of 
frivolous  monarchs,  had  reached  their  dimax.  There 
was  no  justice,  order  or  security  for  life  or  ptopeity, 
and  the  strong  oppressed  the  weak  without  reproach 
or  hindrance,  the  only  semblance  of  law  being  main- 
tained by  the  larger  walled  cities  in  their  territories 
by  means  of  their  armed  burgess  brotherhood.  But 
in  the  disturbances  that  had  succeeded  the  birth  of 
the  Beltraneja  the  cities  themselves  were  divided,  and 
in  many  cases  the  factions  within  their  own  walls  made 
them  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  insecurity.  Faith  and 
religion,  that  had  hitherto  been  the  mainstay  of  the 
throne  of  Castile,  had  been  trampled  under  foot  and 
oppressed  by  a  monarch  whose  constant  companions 
and  closest  ser\ntors  had  been  of  the  hated  brood  of 
Mahomet  Nobles  who,  for  themselves  and  their 
adherents,  had  wrung  from  the  Kings  neariy  all  they 
had  to  give,  and  threatened  even  to  overwhelm  the 
cities,  were  free  from  taxation,  except  the  almost 
obsolete  feudal  aid  in  spears  which  the  Sovereign 
had  nominally  a  right  to  summon  at  need.  Such 
men  as  Villena,  or  Alvaro  de  Luna  in  the  previous 
reign,  with  more  armed  followers  than  the  King  and 
greater  available  wealth,  were  the  real  sovereigns  of 

the  was  mortally  ill,  she  sent  the  curate  and  the  lawyer  who  had  told  her 
to  disinter  the  will  Wlien  they  brought  it  she  was  too  ill  to  see  it,  and 
it  remained  in  the  law^-er's  keeping.  He  infonned  Ferdinand  after  the 
Qocen's  death,  and  the  King  ordered  the  document  to  be  burnt,  whilst 
the  lawyer  was  richly  rewarded.  Others  say,  continues  Galindez,  that  the 
paper  was  preserved. 
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Castile  in  turbulent  alternation,  and  the  final  dis- 
integration of  the  realm  into  petty  principaltties 
ap[>eared  to  be  the  natural  and  imminent  outcome  of 
the  state  of  affairs  that  existed  when  Henry  iv. 
bn.Mthed   his  last. 

All  Castile  and  Leon,  with  their  daughter  kingdoms, 
were  looking  and  praying  for  a  saviour  who  couM 
bring  {M*ace  and  security  ;  and  at  first  sight  it  wouM 
seem  as  if  a  turbulcmt  State  that  h«id  never  been 
ruled  by  a  woman  could  hardly  ex|XH:t  that  either  of 
the  young  princesses  who  claimed  the  crown  couM 
bring  in  its  dire  nvnd  the  qualities  desired  for  its  sal- 
vation. Is^ilHfl's  {>opularity,  es|K?cially  in  V<illadolid. 
A  Vila  and  St-govia.  was  great ;  and  at  the  moment  of 
tht!  King  s  death  her  friends  were  the  stronger  and 
mt>re  prompt,  for  \'illena  had  just  died,  the  Beltranrja 
was  but  a  child  of  twelve,  and  the  Oueen-mothcr,  dis- 
crt-tlited  and  scorned,  was  lingering  out  her  last  days 
in  a  convent  in  Madrid.'  The  towns,  for  the  most 
part,  awaited  events  in  awe.  fearing  to  take  the  wrong 
siile.  and  a  breathless  pause  followed  the  death  of  the 
King.  Isalxrl  was  at  Segoviii,  and  under  her  influence 
and  that  of  Cabrera,  the  city  was  the  first  to  throw 
nii  thr  mask  and  raised  the  pennons  for  Isabel  and 
I'rrdinand.  to  whom,  in  her  presence,  it  swore 
alU'giance  and  proclaimed  sovereigns  of  Castile* 
X'allailMliil  follt)wed  on  the  29th  December;  whilst 
Madrid,  whose  fortress  was  in  the  hands  of  Villena*t 
son.  declared  for  the  lieltraneja.  The  nobles  shuffled 
again  :  moved  by  [>ersonal  interest  or  rivalry,  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  abandoning  Isabel  out  of 
jealousy  of  Cardinal  Mendoza ;  whilst  Alburquerque, 
the    sup|Kjsed    father   of    the    Heltraneja,  joined    her 

*  She  «!ie<I  in  June  147>- 
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opponent,  and  civil  vrar.  aided  by  foreign  invasion  from 
Portugal,  was  organised  to  dispute  with  Isabel  and 
her  husband  their  right  to  the  crown. 

By  rare  good  fortune  the  young  couple,  who  were 
thus  forced  to  fight  for  their  splendid  inheritance, 
were  the  greatest  governing  geniuses  of  their  age. 
It  is  time  to  say  something  of  their  gifts  and  char- 
acters. They  were  both,  at  the  time  of  their  accession, 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and.  as  we  have  seen,  their 
experience  of  life  had  already  been  great  and  dis- 
illusioning. Isabel's  was  incomparably  the  higher 
mind  of  the  two.  The  combined  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness of  her  demeanour  captivated  all  those  who 
approached  her,  whilst  her  almost  ostentatious  religious 
humility  and  devotion  won  the  powerful  commenda- 
tion of  the  churchmen  who  had  suffered  so  heavily 
during  the  reign  of  Henry.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  her  sincerity  or  her  real  good  intentions  any 
more  than  those  of  her  great-grandson.  Philip  n.,  a 
very  similar,  though  far  inferior,  character.  Like  him,  , 
she  never  flinched  from  inflicting  what  we  now  call 
cruelty  in  the  pursuance  of  her  aims,  though  she  had 
no  love  for  cruelty  for  its  own  sake.  She  was  deter- 
mined that  Spain  should  be  united,  and  that  rigid 
orthodoxy  should  be  the  cementing  bond ;  that  the 
sacred  sovereign  of  Castile  should  be  supreme  over 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  for  her  crown  in  her 
eyes  was  the  symbol  of  divine  selection  and  inspira- 
tion, and  nothing  done  in  the  service  of  God  by  His  . 
vice-regent  could  be  wrong,  great  as  the  suffering 
that  it  might  entail.  She  was  certainly  what  our 
lax  generation  calls  a  bigot ;  but  bigotry  in  her  time 
and  country  was  a  shining  virtue,  and  is  still  her 
greatest  claim  to  the  regard  of  many  of  her  country- 
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men.  She  was  unmerciful  in  her  severity  in  suppr 
ing  disorder  and  revolt ;  but  we  have  seen  the  state 
at  which  affairs  had  arrived  in  Castile  when  she 
acceded  to  the  crown,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
nothing  but  a  rod  of  iron  governed  by  a  heart  of 
ice  was  adequate  to  co|k:  with  the  situation.  Terrible 
as  was  Isabel's  justice,  it  entiiiled  in  the  end  much 
less  sufferin^r  than  a  continuance  of  the  murderous 
anarchy  she  suppressed.*  Her  strength  and  activity 
of  body  matched  her  prodigious  force  of  mind,  and 
she  constantly  struck  awe  in  her  potential  opponents 
by  her  marvellous  celerity  of  movement  over  desolate 
tracts  of  country  almost  without  roads,  riding  often 
throuj^hout  the  night  distances  that  appear  at  the 
present  day  to  Ik:  almost  incredible. 

Ferdinand  was  as  des{>otic  and  as  ambitious  as  she, 
but  his  meth<Kls  were  absolutely  different  He  wanted 
the  strength  of  Ciistile  to  push  Aragonese  interests  in 
Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  like  Isabel,  he  saw 
that  relij^ious  unity  was  necessiir)*  if  he  was  to  be  pro- 
\  idrd  with  a  solid  national  wea[x>n  for  his  hand.  But  for 
Isabrl's  (txalted  mystic  views  of  religion  he  cared 
nothing.  He  was.  indeed,  severely  practical  in  all 
ihinvjs  ;  nrvcr  krrping  an  (xuh  longer  than  it  suited  him 
to  ilo  so.  loving  the  cr(H>k(rd  way  if  his  end  could  be 
ijained  by  it.  .md  he.  jK)sitively  gloried  in  the  tergiver- 
sation by  which  throughout  his  life  he  got  the  belter 
ot  evrry  one:  with  whom  he  dealt,  until  death  made  sport 
of  all  his  plans  and  got  the  better  of  him.      His  school 

•  .\l:hiij^'h  she  alliiHCii  a  (Kx>r  tiiatiiiun  who  Attempted  lokill  KenSiiuad 
Tt  be  torn  to  b  t»  by  ret!  hot  p.n».crv  ami  cun»:i:ne(l  Kuret  uf  thouMndft  ol 
)».Mir  wrcti  he»  to  the  tUfiie^  for  doubt :n,;  the  tivrrectneftt  ui  bcr  viewi  on 
rr!  i;:ijn.  ihe  refund  e\er  to  go  to  a  bulih|(ht  after  attendinjC  one  at  «h;<li 
t«o  men  had  t>een  killed  She  itrunitlyiondemned  suih  wa»tc  oi  human 
Lte  without  tiijijid  obje«.t. 
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of  politics  was  purely  Italian;  and  he  cynically  acted 
upon  the  knowledge,  as  Henry  vii.  of  England  also 
did,  that  the  suppression  of  feudalism  doomed  the 
sovereign  to  impotence  unless  he  could  hoard  large 
sums  of  ready  money  wrung  from  subjects.  In  future 
he  saw  that  kings  would  be  feared,  not  for  the 
doubtful  feudatories  they  might  summon,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  men  and  arms  they  could  promptly  pay 
for  in  cash  ;  and  he  went  one  better  than  the  two  Henry 
Tudors  in  getting  the  treasure  he  saw  was  needed. 
They  squeezed  rills  of  money  from  religious  orthodoxy, 
and  divided  their  subjects  for  a  century  ;  he  drew  floods 
of  gold  by  exterminating  a  heterodox  minority,  and 
united  Spain  for  the  ends  he  had  in  view.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel  might  therefore  challenge  the  admiration  of 
subjects  for  their  greatness  and  high  aims,  and  command 
loyalty  by  their  success  as  rulers ;  but  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  loveable  human  beings. 

Between  two  such  strong  characters  as  these  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  all  would  be  harmonious  at  first, 
and  the  married  life  of  Isabel  began  inauspiciously 
enough  in  one  respect.  There  is  no  doubt  that  both 
Ferdinand  and  his  father  intended  that  the  former 
should  be  King  regnant  of  Castile,  and  not  merely 
King  consort  Ferdinand  indeed,  through  his  grand- 
father of  the  same  name,  was  the  male  heir  to  the 
Castilian  crowns ;  and  as  the  Salic  law  prevailed  in 
Aragon,  they  assumed  that  it  might  be  enforced  in 
Castile.  This,  however,  was  very  far  from  Isabel's 
view ;  reinforced  as  she  was  by  the  decision  of  the 
Castilian  churchmen  and  jurists,  and  she  stood  firm. 
For  a  time  Ferdinand  sulked  and  threatened  to  leave 
her  to  fight  out  her  battle  by  herself ;  but  better  counsels 
prevailed,  and  an  agreement  was  made  by  which  they 
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were  to  rei^^n  jointly,  but  that  Isabel  alone  should  appoint 
all  commanders,  officers  and  administrators,  in  Castile. 
and  retain  control  of  all  fiscal  matters  in  her  realms. 

On  the  2nd  Januar)'  1475.  Ferdinand  joined  his  wife 
in  Segovia,  where  a  Cortes  had  Ixren  summoned  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them.  Through  the  thronged 
and  cheering  sirtrei  he  rcnle  to  the  Alcazar  ;  lieltran 
de  la  Cueva.  Duke  of  Alburcjuerque,  by  his  side,  and 
nobles,  bishops  and  burgesses,  flocked  to  do  homage 
to  the  new  sovereigns.  Two  months  later  the  faithful 
riiy  of  Valladolid  greeteil  the  royal  couple  with  effusive 
joy  :  ant!  a  round  ot  festivities  drew  the  lieges  and  gave 
limtr  for  adherents  to  come  in.  Both  |Kirties  were 
mustering  forces  ft»r  the  great  struggle:;  and  it  needed 
stout  hearts  on  the  part  of  Is^ibel  and  her  hustxand  to 
face  the  fulun*.  The  .Archbishop  of  Toledo  was  now 
on  the  side  of  the  Hrliraneja  :  and  so  was  .Madrid  and 
some  of  iht!  gnat  nf)l»les  of  .Andalucia  :  and,  worst  of 
all,  .Alfonso  of  Portugal  had  Ix^en  Ixrtrothcxl  to  his  niece 
the  Hfltr.mej.i :  .uul  was  even  now  gathering  his  army 
to  inv.ide  (asiile  and  Mri/e  the  crown.  On  the  3rd 
.\pril  lh«r  n«-w  soven-igns  held  high  festival  at  Valladolid. 
Isaln-l.  in  crimson  bn^atle  and  with  a  golden  crown 
ujM>n  her  veiled  abunilant  russet  hair,  mounted  a  white 
hai  kney  with  saddle*  cloth,  housings  and  mane  covered 
with  gold  and  silvt-r  tlouers.  She  ^as  followed  b)* 
tourir«-n  noblr  d.unt!S  ilrfssrd  in  parti -coloured  tabards, 
half  grren  brcKade  and  half  clanrt  velvet,  and  head 
dress«*s  t(^  imitate  crowns  ;  and.  as  they  nxle  to  take  the 
plaie  of  honour  in  the  tilt  yard,  mrn  s.iid  that  no  woman 
w.is  ever  seen  so  InMutiful  and  maje.stic  as  the  Queen 
of  Spain.*      Knights  and  nobles  tUK'ked  to  the  lists,  and 

'  0\.r*l«»,  who  liicw  hrr  »cll.  »a>>  tha;  no  uthcr  wonun  cduld  cumparK 
H  :h  her  .n  ltr,r.;:\. 
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King  Ferdinand  rode  into  the  yard  mounted  upon  his 
warhorse  to  break  a  lance,  the  acknowledged  finest 
bcMTseman  in  Spain.  But  as  he  entered  the  populace 
stared  to  see  the  strange  crest  he  bore  upon  his  helm, 
and  the  stranger  motto  emblazoned  upon  his  shield. 
What  could  it  mean  ?  asked,  not  without  fear,  some  of 
those  who  professed  to  be  his  friends.  The  crest  took 
the  form  of  a  blacksmith's  anvil,  and  the  motto  ran  ; — 

Comoyunqu£  sufroy  callo^ 
Par  el  tiempo  en  que  me  hallo. 

I  do  bear,  like  anvil  dumb, 
Blows,  until  the  time  shall  come.* 

which  we  are  told  was  meant  as  a  warning  to  those  at 
his  side  that  he  knew  they  were  beguiling  him  with  such 
pageantry  whilst  they  were  paltering  with  his  enemies. 
It  was  a  gay  though  ominous  feast ;  but  Isabel  could 
not  afford  much  time  for  such  trifling,  and  on  the  second 
day  she  mounted  her  palfrey  and  rode  out  to  Torde- 
sillas,  forty  miles  away,  to  inspect  the  fortifications,  and 
then  to  make  an  attempt  to  win  back  to  her  cause  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.  With  prodigious  activity  the 
young  Sovereigns  separately  travelled  from  fortress  to 
fortress,  animating  followers,  and  providing  for  defence  ; 
and  Isabel  was  in  the  imperial  city  of  Toledo  late  in 
May  1475,  when  the  news  came  to  her  that  the  King 
of  Portugal  had  entered  Spain  with  a  large  army,  had 
formally  married  the  Beltraneja  at  Palencia,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  King  of  Castile.'  Without  wasting  a 
moment  Isabel  started  on  horseback  for  her  faithful  fief 
of  A vila,  ninety  miles  away.    She  was  less  than  two  days 

I  *Cronicoa  de  Valladolid^'  Doc.  Ined  14,  and  also  Alfonso  de  Palencia. 

*  As  one  instance  of  the  mercenary  charaaer  of  the  Castilian  nobles 
of  the  time,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  bond  signed  by  the  King  of 
Portugal  in  the  Frias  archives  promising  to  young  Villena  the  Mastership 
of  Santiago  in  payment  for  his  help. 

C 
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on  the  road,  and,  though  she  had  a  miscarriage  on  the 
way  at  Cabezon  she  dared  not  tarry  until  safe  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  which  she  entered  on  the  2Sth  May. 

For  some  months  thereafter  the  fate  of  Spain  hung 
in  the  balance.  Ferdinand  strained  every  ncr\'e,  but 
tht!  forces  against  him  were  stronger  than  his,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  with* his  wealth  and  following 
had  reinforced  the  Portuguese.  The  invading  army 
lay  across  the  Douro  at  Toro,  a  frontier  fortress  of 
L(*on  of  fabulous  strength,  and  Ferdinand  from  Valla- 
<iolid  attempted  to  push  them  back  and  was  beaten. 
All  Leon,  and  the  {>lain  of  Castile  as  far  as  Avila, 
lrM)ked  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  But  the  Portu- 
guese was  slow  of  action,  and  at  this  critical  juncture 
ihr.  s{)lendid  courage  of  Isabel  saved  the  situation.* 
Summoning  Cortes  at  her  city  of  Medina,  the  centre 
of  the  cloth  indusir)'  and  the  greatest  mart  for  bills  of 
exchange  in  Kurojx-.  she  ap[iealed  to  their  patriotism, 
iheir  loyally,  and  their  love.  Her  eloquent  plea  was 
irresistible-.  Money  was  voted  without  stint,  merchants 
and  bankers  unlocked  their  coffers,  churches  sold 
their  plate,  and  monasteries  disinterred  their  hoards. 
.Aragont-se  troops  marched  in,  Castilian  levies  came  to 
the  call  of  their  (Ju«:en.  and  by  the  end  of  1475 
lerdinand  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  strong  enough 

'  il.f  K:n«;  (if  I  iirt;:^*al.  h.i\  rifC  hrani  that  Ca%til.an  rauicrt  had  rnntcd 
I  he  l'"f!jftUr>c  tpir.t:cr,  :>  \.xA  to  ha\e  pr(>|i(i^d  to  I*  crdinaml  at  this 
i.:niturr  a  •  'irr  ]iron«.Hr.  hy  wh:<h  the  Ikltraneia  »h(iuld  t>r  drofifieii,  aad 
Is.a!)c!  rf>.i»):n.-vetl  in  return  fur  the  ce&tion  to  l'ortui;al  of  all  l»aliCbi  and 
the  tu.i  |.irt:e%<«rt  of  /amora  ami  Tc»rui»hi<h  he  mcupied.  Ferd:auid 
v^as  .r.-.  1  nctl  i<i  Uf^rce  tn  th.s  •^nil  %ent  an  cn\fiy  t«)  prupote  it  to  hit  «iir. 
1-rftirr  the  en^tiv  hud  finished  hi«  tirM  icntcme  l&abcl  stopped  hifli 
t.dif^nan:!) ,  and  ftir)»ade  him  to  tontinue.  She  herself,  Uic  »Ajd,  wtjuki 
'.:\  future  it.ieit  the  i»ar.  and  n«)  foot  of  her  imn  realm  of  Ca»t:lc  ftKould 
(•e  %urrenderetl.  She  then  huincd  to  Med;na  and  tuinnumcd  the  Corte*, 
a\  -.s  luid  :n  the  text 
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to  face  the  invaders.  Isabel  took  her  full  share  of  the 
military  operations.  On  the  8th  January  1476,  she 
rode  out  of  Valladolid  through  terrible  weather,  in  the 
coldest  part  of  Spain,  to  join  Ferdinand's  half-brother, 
Alfonso,  before  Burgos.  For  ten  days  the  Queen 
travelled  through  the  deep  snowdrifts  before  she 
reached  the  camp,  to  find  that  the  city  had  already 
surrendered  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  in  the 
gathering  dusk,  she  entered  the  city  of  the  Cid,  to  be 
received  by  kneeling,  silk-clad  aldermen  with  heads 
bowed  for  past  transgressions,  to  be  graciously 
pardoned  by  the  Queen.  The  pardon  was  hearty 
and  prompt ;  for  these,  and  such  as  these,  Isabel 
meant  to  make  her  instruments  for  bringing  Spain  to 
heel. 

In  the  meanwhile  Ferdinand  had  marched  to  meet 
the  invading  army  of  3000  horse  and  10,000  foot 
which  lay  across  the  Douro  at  Toro.  First  he  set 
siege  to  Zamora,  between  the  invading  army  and  its 
base,  and  the  King  of  Portugal  ineffectually  attempted 
to  blockade  him.  Failing  in  this,  the  invaders  on  the 
1 7th  February  raised  their  camp  and  marched  towards 
Toro  again.  They  stole  away  silently,  but  Ferdinand 
followed  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  caught  up 
with  them  twelve  miles  from  Toro,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, on  the  banks  of  the  Douro.  The  charge  of  the 
Aragonese  upon  the  disorganised  army  on  the  march 
was  irresistible,  and  a  complete  rout  of  the  invaders 
ensued,  no  less  than  300  of  the  fugitives  being  drowned 
in  the  river  in  sheer  panic.  King  Alfonso  of  Portugal 
(led,  leaving  his  royal  standard  behind  him,  and  before 
nightfall  all  was  over,  and  the  last  hope  of  the 
Beitraneja  had  faded  for  ever. 

A   month  afterwards   Zamora,   the  almost  impreg- 
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nable  fortress,  surrendered  to  Ferdinand;  and  then 
the  King  marched  to  subdue  other  towns,  whilst 
ls;ibel  laid  siege  to  Toro.  The  Queen  scorned  to 
avail  herself  of  the  privilege  of  her  sex.  and  suffered 
all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  soldier  s  life.  Early 
and  late  she  was  on  horseUick  su{>erintending  the 
o|>erations.  and  ordered  and  witnessed  more  than  one 
unsuccessful  ass;iult  ujxin  the  town.  At  length,  after 
a  siegr  of  many  months,  Toro  itself  fell,  the  last  great 
fortress  to  hold  out,  and  Is;ibel  rode  into  the  star\ing 
city  in  triumph.  Then  indeed  wjls  she  Queen  of 
('astile.  with  none  to  question  her  right. 

The  waverers  hastened  to  join  the  victorious  side, 
the  nobles  who  had  heljKrd  the  Heltraneja,  even  the 
Archbishoj)  of  Toledo,  came  {xtnitently.  one  by  one,  to 
mak<r  such  terms  as  their  mistress  would  accord ; 
whilst  the  Ik'ltraneja  herself,  unmarried  again  by  an 
obeilient  Po|>e.  retired  to  a  Portuguese  convent,  and 
the  King  of  Portugal  afterwards  laid  aside  his  royal 
crown  ami  ;LSsun)ed  th«r  tonsure  and  coarse  gown  of 
a  Franciscan  friar.  Never  was  victor)-  more  complete  ; 
and  when  three  years  later,  early  in  1479,  the  oM 
King  of  .Aragon.  Ferdinands  father,  went  to  his 
account.  Isabel  and  P'erdinand,  for  ever  known  cis  '  the 
Catholic  kings.'  by  grace  of  the  I*o[)e.  reigned  over 
Spain  jointly  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of 
Mercules.  one  {K>or  tributar)'  McKjrish  realm.  Granada, 
alone  remaining  to  sully  with  infidelity  the  reunited 
domains  of  the  Cnjss. 

Hut  the  elements  of  arist«>cratic  anarchy  still  existed, 
es()ecially  in  Galicia  and  Andalucia,  where  certain 
noble  families  ;issumed  the  |>osition  of  almost  inde* 
|)endent  sovereigns,  and  at  any  time  might  again 
imperil  the  ver)-  e.xistence  of  the  State.      With   the 
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great  ambitions  of  Ferdinand  and  the  exalted  fervour 
of  Isabel  to  spread  Christianity,  it  must  have  been 
dear  to  both  sovereigns  that  they  must  make  them- 
selves absolutely  supreme  in  their  own  country  before 
they  could  attempt  to  carry  out  their  views  abroad. 
The  realms  of  Aragon  offered  no  great  difficulty,  since 
good  order  prevailed,  although  the  strict  parliamentary 
constitutions  sorely  limited  the  regal  power,  and  gave 
to  the  estates  the  command  of  the  purse.  In  Castile, 
however,  the  nobles,  eternally  at  feud  with  each  other, 
were  quite  out  of  hand,  and  Isabels  first  measures 
were  directed  towards  shearing  them  of  their  power 
for  mischief  All  the  previous  kings  of  her  line — that 
of  Trastamara — had  been  simply  puppets  in  the  hands 
of  the  nobility ;  she  was  determined,  as  a  preliminary 
of  greater  things,  to  be  sole  mistress  in  her  realm. 
Her  task  was  a  tremendous  one,  and  needed  supreme 
diplomacy  in  dividing  opponents,  as  well  as  firmness 
in  suppressing  them.  Isabel  was  a  host  in  herself; 
and  to  her,  much  more  than  to  her  husband,  must  be 
given  the  honour  of  converting  utter  anarchy  into 
order  and  security  in  a  prodigiously  short  time. 

The  only  semblance  of  settled  life  and  respect  for 
law  in  Castile  was  to  be  found  in  the  walled  towns. 
The  municipal  government  had  always  been  the  unit 
of  civilisation  in  Spain,  and  the  nobility  being  untaxed, 
the  Castilian  Cortes  consisted  entirely  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  burgesses.  With  true  statesmanship 
Isabel  therefore  turned  to  this  element  to  reinforce  the 
crown  as  against  lawless  nobles.  The  proposal  to 
revive  in  a  new  form  the  old  institution  of  the 
'  Sacred  Brotherhood  *  of  towns  was  made  to  her  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Cortes  at  Madrigal  in  April  1476,  and 
was  at  once  accepted.      A   meeting  of  deputies  was 
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called  at  DueAas  in  July,  and  within  a  few  months  the 
urban  alliance  was  complete.  An  armed  force  of  2000 
horsemen  and  many  foot-soldiers  was  formed  and  paid 
by  an  urban  house  tax.'  They  were  more  than  a  mere 
constabulary*,  alihouyh  they  ranjjed  the  country  far  and 
wide,  and  com|K*llcd  men  to  keep  the  peace,  for  the 
or){anisation  provided  a  judicial  criminal  system  that 
effectually  com|>U-i«-d  the  task  of  punishment.  Ma^ris- 
tral<:s  were  ap|M)inted  in  ever)-  villa^^e  c)f  thirty  families 
for  summary  jurisdiction,  and  constables  of  the 
lirotherhootl  were  in  ever>'  hamlet,  whilst  a  supreme 
council  com|>osed  of  deputies  from  ever)-  province  in 
Castile  jud{{ed  without  ap|)eal  the  causes  referred  to 
it  by  local  maijisirales.  I'he  [ninishments  for  the 
slightest  trans^rrrssion  were  terrible  in  their  severity, 
and  stmck  the  turbulent  classirs  with  dismay.  In 
14S0  a  lea{{ue  of  nobles  and  prelates  met  at  CabcAa, 
under  the  Duke  of  Infantado.  to  protest  against  the 
Queen's  new  force  of  burgesses.  In  answer  to  their 
remonstrance  she  showed  her  strenj^jth  by  hau};htily 
tellinj^  them  lo  look  to  themselves  and  obey  the  law, 
and  at  once  established  the  Brotherhood  on  a  firmer 
footinj^  than  l>efore.  to  Ikt  a  veritable  terror  to  cvil- 
dcKTs.  j^entle  as  well  as  simple*. 

Isabel  was  no  mild  s;iint.  as  she  is  so  often  repre- 
sented. She  was  far  kh)  j^reat  a  woman  and  Queen 
to  Ik-  that ;  and  thouj^h  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 

moiint,  AiMi.  An\\  ir..i:nun  a  hor%«man  ;  Ami  when  intelliiccnce  <if  a  cr.mc 
iMfur.  e\rry  »  hi:r«  h  >ir\\  -.n  ihr  fl^tfut  ran,;  an  aUrni  i(i  uimmoQ  tK« 
nietiit)crt  f4  the  ton%uStiUr>-  to  pursue  the  e^iaoer,  a  tpecuU  pntc  bciag 
i;;\en  ti>  the  laptiir.  It  mukt  t>e  untler^tiMMl  that  the  tii«n»ht(M  in  SpAia 
exteml  m  r\ery  « avc  <i\cr  a  Uff^r  trrT:i(*r>  iK:t»u!r  the  »alls  to  tlua 
the  house  ta\,  althiiu^'h  notmaAlly  ur^un  be^auM  ctrllected  by  tbe 
mun;*  :|Mlitie%,  i»at  really  lolleitea  alv)  Ufon  nir^I  hainlet»^ 
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of  her  rdgn  diplomacy  was  her  principal  weapon,  no 
sooner  had  she  divided  her  opponents  and  firmly 
established  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  than  the  iron  flail 
feD  upon  those  who  had  ofTended.  In  Galicia  the 
nobles  had  practically  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
royal  revenues,  and  the  Queen  s  writ  had  no  power. 
That  might  suit  weak  Henry,  but  Isabel  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  her  brother  had  been,  and  in  1481 
she  sent  two  doughty  officers  to  summon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Galician  towns  to  Santiago,  and  to 
demand  of  them  money  and  men  to  bring  the  nobles 
to  their  senses.  The  burgesses  despaired,  and  said 
that  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  God  would  cure  the 
many  evils  from  which  they  suffered.  The  act  of  God 
they  yearned  for  came,  but  Isabel  was  the  instrument. 
Forty-seven  fortresses,  which  were  so  many  brigand 
strongholds,  were  levelled  to  the  ground  in  the  pro- 
vince; and  some  of  the  highest  heads  were  struck 
from  noble  shoulders.  The  stake  and  the  gibbet  were 
kept  busy,  the  dungeons  and  torture  chambers  full ; 
and  those  of  evil  life  in  sheer  terror  mended  their  ways, 
or  fled  to  places  were  justice  was  less  strict 

But  it  is  in  the  suppression  of  the  anarchy  at  Seville 
that  Isabel's  personal  action  is  most  clearly  seen.  For 
years  the  city  had  been  a  prey  to  the  sanguinary 
rivalry  between  two  great  families  who  lorded  it  over 
the  greater  part  of  Andalucia,  the  Guzmans  and  the 
Ponces  de  Leon  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Isabel's  accession 
the  feud  had  assumed  the  form  of  predatory  civil  war, 
from  which  no  citizen  was  safe.  The  cities  of  the 
south  were  less  settled  in  Christian  organisation 
than  those  of  the  north,  and  their  municipal  govern- 
ments not  so  easy  to  combine;  and  Isabel,  in  1477, 
determined   by   her   personal   presence   in   Seville  to 
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enforce  the  hard  lessons  she  had  taught  the  rest  of  her 
n?alms.  The  armed  escort  that  accompanied  her  was 
sufficient,  added  to  the  awe  already  awakened  by  her 
name,  to  cow  the  turbulent  spirits  of  Seville.  Reviv- 
ing the  ancient  practice  of  the  Castilian  kings,  Isabel 
alone  or  with  her  husband  by  her  side,  sat  every 
Friday  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Moorish  Alcazar  at 
Seville,  to  deal  out  justice  without  appeal  to  all  comers. 
WcHt  betided  the  offender  who  was  haled  before  her. 
The  l>;irl>aric  s{)I(rn(lour.  which  Isabel  knew  how  to  use 
with  effect,  surrounding  her.  gave  to  this  famous  royal 
tribunal  a  prestige  that  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
st-mi-oriental  |x){)ulatit)n  of  Sevilli*.  whilst  the  terrible 
srverity  of  its  judgments  and  the  lightning  rapidity 
of  its  executions  reduced  the  |>o[iulation  to  trembling 
oU'dience  whilst  Is;ilx:l  stayed  in  the  city.  No  less 
than  four  thous^md  malefactors  fled — mostly  across  the 
frontier — to  escajx:  from  the  (Queens  wrath,  whilst  all 
those  who  in  the  past  had  transgressed,  either  by 
plundering  or  maltreating  others,  and  could  be  caughL 
wert!  matle  to  feel  to  the  full  what  suffering  was.  So 
great  was  Isalwls  severity  that  at  last  the  Bishop  of 
Cadiz,  accompanied  by  the  clergy  and  notables  of 
Andalucia.  and  back«'d  by  hosts  of  wtreping  women, 
came  and  huniMy  |>rayetl  the  (Jueen  to  have  merc>'  in 
her  justice,  ls.ilx'1  had  no  objection.  She  did  noC 
scourgi*  and  slay  l>eiause  she  loved  to  do  it,  but  to 
iom|H*l  ol>eiiience.  <)me  that  Wiis  obtained  she  was 
content  to  stay  her  hand  ;  and  before  she  left  the  city, 
a  i^eneral  amnesty  was  given  for  i>ast  offences  except 
for  serious  crimes.  Hut  she  left  behind  her  an  organ- 
is<*d  [)olice  ami  criminal  tribunals,  active  and  vigilant 
enough  to  trample  at  once  upon  any  attempt  at  reviv- 
ing the  former  slate  of  things. 
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Amor 
the  iDonl  ttMKof  kcz 
Alcazar  of  Heary  it. 
the  laafajBPgJS  dmasn^emsL 
practioe  of  ^ 

and  espedalrtbe  re^^iar< 
comipc  Isabel  herse^  vis  nic  unk 
in  her  coochirt.  ixx  oeacLmiuri  rrsr  si  ^-nniifi-iitL! 
should  be  grtes  «>  t^iose  i^ki  vd^  ^a:  ir  ar^  ir  las: 
proprieties  of  ^e:  and  k  vas  sKir  naocrsniK  9 
ecdestasdcs  and  ojuiiJe!^  rha:  ^k  nzm-  ■■^^,air.  Tiffw 
pore  to  adiaaceaaeaa  m  Csasae:  mss  sricr  iemmiiL 
It  is  probable  tbat  waus^  at  ^k  anciyr  j'^uui  mia 
efiiected   vas   nmeii    irypatrita      inr    r    smd   mob^ 

raised  the  saadird  of  pgriflr  zi^  irTras^  mt  u  Sganr 

In  all  direaiOQs  Issix,  zsarrKZ  fonnrrt  wr  wif^i:  ir 
reform.  The  great  aobMCS  kxudc  i^  tuor  njiscz^  ^wnKi 
the  Queen  vas  stroog  eao^x  k  %;  n  -rrar  sxk;  iun^ 
Bed  by  the  Coroes  of  Twsd^  laif  ssussifti:  al  ixe 
unmerited  gnaxs  so  iaiaaly  S3isaik6*3»:c  m  -wr^sum 
kings  upon  them.  Sofloe  of  ook  vint  xa£  i#»n  im^c 
active  in  the  bte  trQc£ie&.  «ii:x  ai  I3it  I^uks  ir 
Alburquerque  and  Alba  use  me  AJmnrsL  vc  CUfauj*: 
Ferdinand  s  matersai  ^zade.  ve:*:  sr^o^  umrjm:  f^ 
the  skin.  IsabeTs  reteasMt  ok  »r  a:::j!a«#sn  lafi  imn 
amounted  to  40,000  docati.  ba^»^  m&ofSEt  tjt  vt.ps^ 
sary  sustenance ;  but  ia  a  rert  >ra  7»2sn  :  i^l-a  *  r  tiac 
multiplied  by  more  tbaa  vw^^jgt  isnc  tbr^  mx'^jsm 
of  maravedis  a  yeao^  had  befts  add^  %^^  ^3#e  ^.n^ 
income  from  resumed  mrjooail  s^aicu.  T^^  aX  5*3xr«cs»^ 
strances  from  those  viao  nfi^^  Iki^^  vu  Irtx^  4tti«t 
dignified,  though  coodiias^jry  m  tssaasMV.  Hv  ^Vfte 
was   sweet  and   her    bearing   wtmsmrf      ib^   ww^f% 
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ascribed  her  measures,  however  oppressive  they  might 
seem,  to  her  love  for  the  countr)'  and  her  determina- 
tion to  mak«'  it  {;;^rcat.  Upon  this  ground  she  was 
unas&'iilable :  and  enlisted  u{x>n  her  side  even  those 
who  ffit  the  pinch  by  appealing  to  their  national  pride. 

There  was  no  one  mciusure  that  added  more  to 
Is^ilHrl's  material  |wwer  than  her  policy  towards  the 
relij^ious  orders  of  knij^hthood.  These  three  great 
onl'Ts.  Calatrava.  Santiago,  and  Alcantara,  had  grown 
out  of  ihc  lonj^  crusade  a^Minst  the  Moors ;  devout 
celibate  soldiers  receiving  in  community  vast  grants  of 
trrriiorx*  which  they  wn-stcrd  from  the  infidel.  By  the 
tinn-  of  Is;ilxrl  they  had  grown  to  Ik:  a  scandal,  for  the 
grandmasters  disposed  of  revenues  and  forces  as  large 
as  those  of  the  crown,  and  were  practically  inde|>endcnt 
of  it.  Is^iIhTs  tnratment  of  them  was  diplomatic  and 
wise  as  usual.  As  each  mastership  fell  vacant  she 
granir-il  it  to  her  husband;  and  thus  the  three  most 
ilan;^«Toiis  rivals  to  thr  royal  authority  were  made 
thrnn  lorwanl  appana;^'es  of  the  crown,  to  which  the 
tcrrritori«rs  w<-rc  aftrrwards  appropri.ited.* 

Vhv  <,)i:»-«n's  activity  and  strength  of  Unly  and  mind 

-  Ihc  :ii.:i*>r\i:i<  c  t^f  oh!.i.n:nf«.  ><intr(il  f>f  the  Onlrr-i  m4«  Mf^n  by  liabd 
.It  \)^r  \rr\  V^-:r.ik  n.;  «i!  hrr  re  ^-n  Wh^n  ih*-  M4%!rf  irf  NuntiA^i  diCtl 
u  14**'  rhr  i^  .rri\  w.i-*  .1!  X'.ill.uli  iliii.  \V.!hti;t  .i  i)ki>nicnt «  dcUy  »he 
:ii-.  :•  re!  hrr  :.  r-r  .ifj»!  r-l'*  t-i  !hc  tmn  nf  M-jrir,  whrrr  the  CKiptrr  to 
elr.  !  'hr-  v.rvk  \lAs:cr  wa^*  !*>  V  hrl.!.  Nhc  cn!rrr<l  the  1.  hj[i(er  and  in  An 
rr.e:„rt.  ^JM*^  h  ur^ril  the  kn  ^ht^  i*tr  the  \4kr  i»i  hrr,  the:r  »o*ereijn,  to 
r>.  !  ].r:  )  ..ii!-.!!  :hr  r  M.4".*.rr  I  hr  (.■.i'.:.l..in  Ln  t^Uis  were  ani;r>'  aI  tSe 
.•[cjk  ■•!  .IT.  ,\:.U'iTJe*r  he.iitr.^'  thrrn.  ,im  1  nj»|v»*e.!  the  Mi^-,;eMi(«.  Iiabrl 
fi*.in.i  .1  \t.i\  ittit  \i\  pirtliiiin,;  f-eril.nunti  to  tran%fcr  hi«  |jii»effft  at  Maticr 
:«■  A  <.  a>:.i..in  as  mhiii  a<»  he  Ha«>  tie-  te<l  .  and  thi\  he  tlui,  4p|»riini:n|;  hit 
t4  !hl;:.  fi  l.mrr  < '.inien.i^  :  tmt  when  the  Utter  il.ed  Fer«lifund  ht*Amt 
4.  !:i.i!  M.n!er  Then.  efi>r war *l  the  kn  ^'hthixnU  ietu.^mumdai  ««t«  en- 
ilimr!  H.th  |ien%:«>n^  iler'^eii  fri»iii  rrr.:  t  har^rH  nn  |iiirtton«  of  the  e%tAtev 
The  *».:'.'•;  ••(  the  rr\envir  V  n^  a^**i;t>eil  hv  the  KtiiffS  tieasun-.  For 
»leu  N  ««f  the  « )tileri  an  !  their  a;»j»r<»j>r  .itiMfi.  «»*«  l*l:*.k  Burke'%  *Hi»tijnr 
iif  ^sjM.n    tt-  i>i5.  et!.te«l  *»y  Marr  n  H'.:rne 
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must  have  been  marvellous.  We  hear  of  her  travelling 
vast  distances,  almost  incessantly  in  the  saddle,  visiting 
remote  parts  of  her  husband  s  and  her  own  dominions 
for  State  business,  to  settle  disputed  points,  to  inspect 
fortifications,  to  animate  ecclesiastical  or  municipal 
bodies,  and  to  suppress  threatened  disorder.  No 
difficulty  seemed  to  dismay  her,  no  opposition  to 
deflect  her  from  the  exalted  purpose  she  had  in  view. 
For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  strenuous 
activity  was  sporadic  and  without  a  central  object 
which  inspired  it  all.  In  this  supreme  object  the 
key  to  Isabel's  life  must  be  sought.  Isabels  mother 
was  mad :  after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  had 
sunk  into  the  gloomy  devotional  lunacy  which  afflicted 
in  after  years  so  many  of  her  descendants ;  and  in 
the  impressionable  years  of  Isabel's  youth,  passed  in 
the  isolated  castle  of  Arevalo,  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  her  life  had  been  one  of  mystic  religious  exaltation. 
The  Christian  Spaniard  of  Castile  had  through 
seven  centuries  gradually  regained  for  Christ  his  lost 
kingdom  by  a  constant  crusade  against  the  infidel. 
The  secular  struggle  had  made  him  a  convinced 
believer  in  his  divine  mission  to  re-establish  the  reign 
of  the  cross  on  earth.  To  this  end  saints  had  led 
him  into  battle  in  shining  armour,  blazing  crosses  in 
the  sky  had  heralded  victory  to  God's  own  militia, 
and  holy  relics,  miraculously  revealed,  had  served  as 
talismans  which  ensured  success.  Mysticism  and  the 
yearning  for  martyrdom  was  in  the  air  in  Isabel's 
youth,  and  she,  a  saintly  neurotic,  who  happened  also 
to  be  a  genius  and  a  queen,  shared  to  the  full  the 
Castilian  national  obsession.  The  man  who  fostered 
the  growth  of  this  feeling  in  the  young  princess  at 
Arevalo  might  have  been  useful  in  spurring  a  sluggish 
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minil  to  devotion  ;  but  to  further  inflame  the  zeal  of 
a  };irl  of  Is^ibcl's  innate  tendency  was  unnecessary, 
and  of  this  alone  was  he  ca|i«ible.  He  was  a  fiery, 
unc()m{>romisinf».  Dominican  monk,  called  Tomas  dc 
Toniuemada.  The  Dominicans,  centuries  before,  had 
l>een  entrusted  by  the  Po|>e  with  the  s|)ecial  duty  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and  as  its  guardians, 
spiritual  pride  and  arrogance  had  always  been  the 
ch.iracierisiic  of  the  order.  Torquemada,  as  Isabels 
confessor  and  spiritual  tutor,  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  influencing  her.  and  never  ceased  to  keep 
Ix^'fore  her  the  s^icred  duty  im|x)se<l  u|)on  rulers  of 
extirp.itinj^  hrnsy.  rcKii  and  branch,  at  any  cost.  Her 
own  broihrr  Henr)-  had  In-en  surroumled  by  the  hated 
inhdel.  the  enrmy  of  Christ  and  Spain.  Failure  as  a 
kin^.  ruin  as  a  man.  and  a  misenble  <ieath.  had  been 
his  {K)riion.  An<l  s«)  the  lesson  w.is  crastrlessly  dinned 
iiilo  IsaU'ls  ear.  that  no  ruler  could  be  happy  or 
sutcessful  who  did  not  smile  heretics,  infidels  and 
di»ul»iirs,  hip  and  thigh,  for  the  glor\-  of  G<k1.  The 
M<»or.  sh«-  was  told,  still  dehlrd  in  (jranada  the 
sain-.i  soil  of  Spain,  suffered  by  an  unworthy 
Christian  kin^^  to  linj^er  for  thf  s;ik«-  of  the  (ttluy 
lril>ul<!  paid. 

To  fsial»Iish  the  rule  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  she 
was  laui^hl  w.is  hrr  sacred  duly.  I  sain:!  knew  that  a 
siHMii^  wea|>on  was  needed.  Only  a  unitcnl  and 
rrniralised  Sp.iin  couKI  give  hi-r  that,  and  S|>ain  must 
l>f*  unified  first  of  all.  lier  marri.ige  with  Ferdinand 
w.is  .1  yreal  step  in  adv.mce  ;  h^r  suppressitm  of  the 
noblrs  an*l  the  masterships  of  the  orders  another,  the 
submission  of  the  country  to  hrr  \%ill  and  law  a  third, 
ihr.  inirease  of  her  revenues  .i  fourth  :  but  a  greater 
than   all   was   the   reawakening   in    the   breasts  of  all 
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Spaniards  the  mystic  exaltation  and  spiritual  pride 
that  gave  strength  to  their  arms  against  the  Moor 
in  the  heroic  days  of  old.  The  character  of  the 
Spanish  people,  and  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at 
the  time,  made  it  easy  to  stir  up  the  religious  rancour 
of  the  majority  against  a  minority  already  despised 
and  distrusted.  Throughout  Spain  there  were 
numerous  families  of  the  conquered  race  nominally 
Christians,  but  yet  living  apart  in  separate  quarters, 
and  unmixed  in  blood  with  their  neighbours.  They 
were,  as  a  rule,  industrious  and  well- to-do  handicrafts- 
men and  agriculturists,  whose  artistic  traditions  and 
skill  gave  them  the  monopoly  in  many  profitable  and 
thriving  avocations.  The  Christian  Spaniard  had  not, 
as  a  rule,  developed  similar  qualities,  and  were  natur- 
ally jealous  of  the  so-called  new  Christians  who  lived 
with  them,  but  were  not  of  them. 

There  was,  however,  at  first  but  little  open  enmity 
between  these  two  races  of  Spaniards,  though  distrust 
and  dislike  existed.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews.  They,  during  the  centuries  of  Moorish 
rule,  had  grown  rich  and  numerous,  and  had  in  sub- 
sequent periods  almost  monopolised  banking  and 
financial  business  throughout  Spain,  marrying  in  many 
cases  into  the  highest  Christian  families.  As  farmers 
of  taxes  and  royal  treasurers  they  had  become  extremely 
unpopular,  especially  in  Aragon ;  and  although,  for 
the  most  part,  professed  Christians,  they  were  eyed 
with  extreme  jealousy  by  the  people  at  large,  and  on 
many  occasions  had  been  the  victims  of  attack  and 
massacre  in  various  places.  >  Nevertheless,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen,  the  first  steps  towards  religious  persecu- 

>  As  at  jaen  in  1473,  where  the  Consuble  of  Castile  was  killed  whilst 
trying  to  stop  the  massacre. 
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tion  by  Isabel  and  her  husband  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  prompted,  although  they  may  have  been 
stren>(thened,  by  this  feeling.  There  had  for  centuries 
existed  in  Aragon  and  Sicily  an  Inquisition  for  the 
investigation  of  cases  of  heresy.  It  was  a  purely 
\}ii[>ii\  institution,  and  its  operations  were  very  mild, 
thou){h  extremely  unpopular.  In  Castile,  the  |>apal 
Inquisition  had  never  been  favoured  by  rulers,  who 
were  always  jealous  of  the  interference  of  Rome,  and 
at  the  time  of  Is;ibers  accession  it  had  practically 
ceased  in  exist. 

When  the  sovereijjns  were  holding  Court  at  Seville 
in  1477.  a  Sicilian  Dominican  came  to  beg  for  the 
confirmation  of  an  old  privilejje.  giving  to  the  Order 
in  Sicily  ont'-third  of  the  property  of  all  the  heretics 
coniit^mntrd  there  by  the  Inquisition.  This  Ferdinand 
aiui  IsalK'l  consented  to,  and  the  Dominican,  whose 
n.ime!  was  Dei  Barberi,  suj^j^ested  to  Ferdinand  that 
as  religious  observance  had  grown  so  lax  under  the 
laie  King  Menr)'.  it  mij^'hl  Ix:  advisable  to  introduce 
a  similar  triluinal  into  Castile.  Ferdinand's  ambitions 
wiiTv.  ^rrai.  He  wanted  to  win  for  Barcelona  the 
mastership  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  reversion  of 
the  Christi.m  Mmpire  of  the  Fast,  and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, to  clear  Spain  iisiAf  of  the  taint  of  dominant 
Islam  at  (iranad;L  He  understood  that  times  had 
chan^t-d,  and  that  the  nerve  of  war  was  no  longer 
feudal  aids,  but  the  ctincentration  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  ol  the  ready  money  of  his  subjects.  The  people 
who  had  most  of  the  ready  money  in  Spain  were  the 
ver)'  |)eopltr  whose  orthcMJoxy  was  o(H:n  to  attack,  and 
he  welcomed  a  proi>os;d  that  might  make  him  rich 
Ixryond  dreams. 

Isabel  was  not  greedy  for  money  as  her  husband 
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was :  she  was  too  much  of  a  religious  mystic  for  that ; 
but  to  spread  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  to  crush 
His  enemies  and  raise  His  cross  supreme  in  the  eyes 
of  men,  seemed  to  promise  her  the  only  glory  for 
which  she  yearned.  By  her  side  was  her  confessor 
Torquemada,  the  Dominican  Ojeda,  and  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  all  pressing  upon  her  that  to  strike  at  heresy 
in  her  realms  was  her  duty.  So  Isabel  took  the  step 
they  counselled,  and  begged  the  Pope  for  a  bull 
establishing  the  Inquisition  in  Castile.  The  bull  was 
granted  in  September  1478,  but  no  active  steps  were 
taken  for  nearly  two  years. 

In  1480,  Isabel  and  her  husband  were  again  in 
Seville,  and  the  Dominicans  were  ceaseless  in  their 
exhortations  to  them  to  suppress  the  growing  scandal 
of  obstinate  Judaism.  The  complaints  of  the  clergy 
against  the  Jews  were  such  as  they  knew  would  be 
supported  by  the  populace.  Amongst  other  things, 
they  said  that  the  Jews  bought  up  and  ate  all  the 
meat  in  the  market  for  their  Sabbath,  and  there  was 
none  left  for  Christians  on  Sunday  ; '  that  they  were 
hoarding  coin  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  currency ;  that  they  donned  rich  finery  and  ornaments 
only  fit  for  their  betters,  and  so  on.^ 

The  various  modem  apologists  of  Isabel  have  striven 
to  minimise  her  share  in  the  establishment  of  the  dread 
tribunal  that  sprang  out  of  these  and  similar  complaints. 
There  seems  to  me  no  reason  for  doing  so :  she  her- 
self probably  considered  it  a  most  praiseworthy   act, 

>  Galmdex  and  Perez  de  Pulgar. 

*  At  the  Cortes  of  Madrigal  in  1479,  ^^^  in  those  of  Toledo  in  1480, 
Isabel  and  Ferdinand  renewed  all  the  old  ferocious  edicts  against  the  use 
of  silk  and  jewels  by  Jews  in  their  garments,  and  ordered  them  strictly  to 
cQofioe  their  residence  to  the  ghettoes,  and  two  years  later  all  toleration 
they  enjoyed  by  papal  decree  was  abolished. 
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and  her  only  hesitation  in  the  matter  was  caused  by 
her  dislike  of  strengthening  the  pa(>al  power  over  the 
church  of  CiistilrJ  There  could  have  been  no  repu};- 
nance  in  her  mind  to  punishing,  however  severely. 
those  wh<»m  she  looked  u(>on  as  (lods  enemies,  and 
consecjucnily  unworthy  of  the  privilegfrs  of  hum^mity. 
Fenliihuul  added  his  |K;rsiKision  to  the  clamours  of  the 
rhurchmen  ;  and  from  Medina  del  Cam{>o.  IsalxJ.  in 
Si:piember  14S0,  commissioned  two  Dominicans  to 
.ict  as  lnr|uisitors,  and  to  esudilish  their  tribunal  at 
Seville. 

The  Jews  of  Seville  t<x>k  alarm  at  once,  and  large 
numUrrs  of  them  lied  from  the  city  to  the  shelter  of 
hi»m»-  of  ih«-  nfighl>ouring  great  nobles,  who  looked 
with  dislikr  at  ihi^  new  development  of  {iriestly  {K>wcr. 
A  ilrcret-  ««f  tht'  sovereij^n's  at  once  forbade  all  loyal 
suhjrtts  lo  withhold  susjK-cted  heretics  from  their 
aecusL-r:>,  .irul  ihost:  fugitive  Jews  who  could  escape 
sought  ihr  s.ilViy  of  MtH)rish  Cjrr.mada.  In  the  first 
day>  of  i.}>^i.  th<:  In4|uisiiion  got  to  work,  striking  at 
ihf  liii^hfsi  ijr>.i.  and  Ufure  the  end  of  the  year  2000 
poor  \\r«'iili«s  wrn:  burnt  in  Anilalusia  alone.*  All 
Spain  protested  ag.iinsi  it.  Deputations  fn)m  the  chief 
l(i\\:iM  came  tinil  demanded  the  alxilition  of  a  foreign 
tribunal  over  Sp.mianls.  The  Arag4»nese,  rough  and 
inilejx-ihlent  .IS  usu.il,  rtrsorted  to  violence,  and  hunted 
the  Ip.*]L:isiturs.  wliilst  in  Old  Caslile  the  tribun«d  could 
4»nly  ^il.  in  many  pI.iLes.  surroundeil  by  the  Oueen's 
soldiers.  Hut  Isabels  heart  was  allame  with  zeal,  and 
I'erdinaml.  with  gaping   collers.   was   n-joicing  at   the 

-  I  .i:l.c:  }  .*>:r:  i  l.i:Mi<i  i->r  \>A\>ri  .ir.il  I  «it>{.:rti..iaA  A!i*nc  what  he  ii4H 
N  ilr!i  *.^.r  f^ii.i*  i*.«Jii'>ur  <•!  r%:.iM  ^h.n^  t.'ic  In<{u.ki::iin. 

■  In  :lir  ii!*!  c^r.!  >car'»  of.:*  cx.itcrue,  the  Iniju.^.:.i»n  burnt  in  Seville 
.I'.-.r.c  "  ■•  j»c>ij'lc.  .ii.'l  '.ml  :••  )»c;)>c*.-.;ai  in.j"r.i«»r.:i  cii!  n  ihc  dun|(riio» 
j  ■.o  i;.  'tc,  .  iinrii.  .It  i:,^  all  thc.r  ^iMxiv.  —  /i/rxi.x.JV.-. 
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showers  of  Jewish  gold  that  flowed  to  him  ;  and  all 
remonstrance  was  in  vain.  The  Pope  himself  soon 
took  fright  at  the  severity  exercised,  and  threatened  to 
withdraw  the  bull,  but  Ferdinand  silenced  him  with  a 
hint  that  he  would  make  the  Inquisition  an  independent 
tribunal  altogether,  as  later  it  practically  became,  and 
thenceforward  the  horrible  business  went  on  unchecked 
until  Spain  was  seared  from  end  to  end,  and  inde- 
pendent judgment  was  stifled  for  centuries  in  blood 
and  sacriflcial  smoke. 

The  heartless  bigot  Torquemada,  Isabels  confessor, 
was  appointed  Inquisitor-General  in  1483,  and  he,  the 
most  insolent,  because  the  humblest,  man  in  Spain, 
became  the  greatest  power  in  the  land,  master  of 
Isabel's  conscience  and  feeder  of  Ferdinands  purse. 
Isabel's  Spanish  biographers  continue  to  assert  that  she 
was  tireless  in  her  endeavours  to  soften  the  rigour  of 
her  own  tribunal,  and  to  intercede  for  her  'dear  Cas- 
tilians.'  There  is  not  a  scrap  of  real  evidence  known 
to  prove  that  she  did  so,  and  certainly  her  contempor- 
aries did  not  believe  it.'  Her  administration,  how- 
ever, had  already  been  extremely  successful.  Peace 
and  order  reigned,  the  pride  of  Spaniards,  which  she 
so  sedulously  fostered,  had  been  worked  up  to  a  high 
pitch,  the  Queen  herself  was  personally  popular,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  dignity,  her  activity,  and  her  patriotism  ; 
and  the  urban  populations,  who  had  so  greatly  aided 
her,  and  were  now  so  powerful,  dreaded  to  cause  dis- 
turbance that  might  have  thrown  the  country  again 
into  the  clutches  of  the  nobles.     Terrible,  therefore,  as 

'  Shortly  after  her  death,  the  mayor  of  her  own  city  of  Medina  del 
Canpo  declared  that  the  soul  of  Isabel  had  gone  to  hell  for  her  cruel 
oppretiioQ  of  her  tubjects,  and  that  ail  the  people  around  Valladolid  and 
Medina,  where  she  was  best  known,  were  of  the  same  opiniotL—Sfiam'sA 
StmU  Paperi^  Supplement  to  vols.  L  and  ii. 
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was  the  action  of  the  Holy  Office,  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Queen,  ilnrre  were  many  reasons  why  no  combined 
r>|>{K)sition  to  it  in  Castile  was  offered,  ahhough  for  the 
first  y<Mrs  of  its  r-xistence  it  was  bitterly  hated. 

To  thr  Qu<:en  during  these  first  few  years  of  cease- 
less activity,  no  other  child  had  been  bom  but  the 
Infanta  Is^iIk-I.  the  first  fruit  of  her  marria{;e  in  147a 
The  constant  long  journeys  on  horseback,  the  hard* 
shi{)S  and  risk  entailed  by  her  work,  thus  for  eight 
y«Mrs  prevenird  ih<r  l)irth  of  a  male  heir  But  during 
Isaliel's  stay  at  Seville,  on  the  30th  June  1478,  the 
prayed  for  Prinn-  of  Asturias.  Juan,  was  bom.  Fer- 
iiinand  w.is  away  in  the  north  at  the  time,  but  all  the 
jMmip  and  sj»lrn<lour.  which  Isalx'l  knew  so  well  how 
lo  use.  hrraldrd  the  birth  of  the  Prince.  On  the  I5lh 
July  the  Queen  was  sufficiently  well  to  ride  in  state  to 
the  cathedr.il  from  the  Moorish  Alcazar  where  she 
lived,  an  J  to  prrsrni  her  firsilxirn  son  to  the  Church. 
rhrou>^'h  the  narrow,  tortuous  lanes  of  the  sunny  city. 
packfd  with  proplr.  Ualn-I  nxh'  on  a  b;iy  charger  ;  her 
trimson  hnKatle  rolx*.  ail  stiff  with  gold  embroidery. 
ir.iilinj^  .ilmost  to  the  ground,  over  the  [>etticnat  covered 
with  rii  h  pearls.  Hrr  saddle,  we  are  told,  was  of  gold, 
.ind  the  housings  black  vrlvet,  with  bullion  lace  and 
irini^'e.  Ferdinand  s  l»astr  brother  Alfonsr>,  and  his 
kinswt»man  the  I  )uchess  ol  Vistahermosa.  followed 
I  lost-  Iwhind.  and  ihr  Quf-en's  bridle  wiLS  held  by  the 
ConNlabU*  til  C.istiUr  and  Cf»unt  Itenavente.  The 
rncTry  music  ol  UU\  ialK)r.  and  clarion  preceded  the 
roy.d  party  ;  and  behind  there  came  on  foot  the  nobles 
.md  ;^ramU:es.  and  the  authorities  ol  the  city.  The 
baby  Prince  was  lK>rne  in  ihr  arms  of  his  nurse,  seated 
;i|M)n  a  mulr  dra|Krd  with  v«:Ivet.  and  embroidered  with 
i\\v  scuicturons  i)t  Castile.   Leon,  and  Anigon,  and  led 
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by  the  Admiral  of  Castile.  At  the  high  altar  of  the 
famous  Mudejar  Cathedral,  Isabel  solemnly  devoted 
her  child  to  the  service  of  God,  and  then,  with  splendid 
largess  to  all  and  sundry,  she  returned  to  the  palace.' 

Isabel  was  unremitting  always  in  the  performance  of 
her  religious  duties,  and  wherever  she  stayed,  endow- 
ments for  purposes  of  the  Church  commemorated  her 
visit.  Her  humility  and  submission  to  priests  and 
nuns  is  cited  with  extravagant  praise  by  her  many 
ecclesiastical  eulogists,  and  they  tell  the  story  of  how, 
when  Father  Talavera  first  succeeded  Torquemada  as 
her  confessor,  he  bade  her  kneel  at  his  feet  like  an 
ordinary  penitent.  When  she  reminded  him  that 
monarchs  always  sat  by  the  side  of  the  confessor,  as 
she  had  always  done  before,  he  rebuked  her  by  saying 
that  his  seat  was  the  seat  of  God,  before  whom  all 
kneeled  without  distinction ;  and  the  Queen  thence- 
forward kept  upon  her  knees  before  the  priest,  whom 
she  honoured  thenceforward  for  what  in  our  days  we 
should  consider  unpardonable  arrogance. 

There  was  little  of  repose  for  Isabel,  even  after  the 
birth  of  her  child.  To  Seville  came  the  news  a  few 
months  afterwards  that  the  old  soldier  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  and  the  Pachecos  had  once  more  persuaded 
Alfonso  of  Portug^  to  strike  a  blow  for  his  niece  and 
wife  the  Beltraneja.  Raising  what  troops  she  could, 
Isabel  rode  through  Estremadura  at  the  head  of  her 
force,  determined  to  end  for  good  claims  that  she 
thought  had  already  been  disposed  of  Ferdinand  was 
in  Aragon,  where,  his  father  having  just  died,  his 
presence  could  not  be  dispensed  with ;  but  Isabel  was 
ufxlismayed.  In  vain  her  councillors  begged  her  to 
refrain  from  undertaking  the  campaign  in  person.    The 

'  Florex, '  Reinas  Catolicoft.' 
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country  was  devastated  by  famine  and  war,  they  said  : 
pestileru  (r  prevailed  in  the  towns,  and  the  raids  of  the 
PortiJi^in-Ne  an<l  rel)els  would  ex|H>se  her  to  great 
dan^^er.  *!  did  not  come  hither'  Is;d)el  rrpUfrd.  '  to 
shirk  danj^er  and  troul»Ie.  nor  do  I  intend  to  j^ive  my 
t-nrmies  the  satisfaction,  nor  my  subjects  the  chagrin, 
lo  srr.  me  do  so.  until  we  i-nd  the  war  we  are  enjfujjed 
u|H»n  or  m.ikr  the  j>eace  w<-  M-ek  '*  Is;d>«*K  in  command 
of  il)r  (jaslili.ms,  fmally  crushed  the  l*ortugues<r  at  the 
halllr  of  Albuera  ;  and  thf-n.  after  reducinj{  to  sub- 
mission th<!  rflx-l  noble  fortresses,  she  negotiated  a 
IHMce  with  Portui^al  ami  France  at  Alcani.ira.  by 
which  both  jxiwers  were  com|>«*l!r<i  to  reco^nivr  her  as 
<Jueen  of  Sj*.iiii.  Suppressing  revolt,  deciding  dis- 
putes, and  punishing  iruij^ressions  on  her  way,  Isaliel 
lh«-n  nnle  to  Toledo,  where  Fenlinand  joincrd  her.  and 
there  hrr  thiril  child.   Joan,  was   born,    in    November 
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Castile  and  Aragon^  now  being  indissoiubhr  aimed, 
and  internal  peace  secured,  it  vas  time  for  ti^  sore- 
re^^  to  prepare  for  the  executioa  of  the  greai  des^^ 
that  had  respectively  moved  them  to  efiect  what  tfaer 
had  done.  These  designs  were  to  some  extern  ^rcr- 
gent  from  each  other.  Ferdinand's  main  object  was 
to  cripple  his  rival,  France,  in  the  directkm  of  Italy, 
and  assume  for  Aragon  the  hegemony  of  the  Mediter' 
ranean  and  of  the  sister  Peninsula,  of  which  Sicily 
already  belonged  to  him  and  Naples  to  a  member  of 
his  house.  Castile,  on  the  other  hand,  had  for  cen- 
turies cultivated  usually  harmonious  relations  with 
France,  the  frontiers  not  being  conterminous  exc^ 
at  one  point,  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa ;  and  the 
ambitions  of  Castile  were  traditionally  towards  the 
absorption  of  Portugal,  the  dominadon  of  the  coast  of 
North  Africa,  and  the  spread  of  the  Chri^ian  power 
generally  to  the  detriment  of  Islam,  its  secular  enemy. 
Its  own  Moorish  populations  were  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly assimilated,  and  the  existence  of  the  realm  of 
Granada  in  the  Peninsula  kept  hopes  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Castilian  Moors.  The  presence  of 
many  thousands  of  potential  enemies  in  the  midst  of 
Christian  Spain,  and  the  wealth  and  number  of  the 
Jews,  who,  in  a  struggle,  would  probably  side  with 
the  Moors,  undoubtedly  influenced  greatly  in  causing 
the  severity  of  the  Inquisition  against  them  and  their 
subsequent  expulsion.     The  first  step,  therefore,  to  be 
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taken  towards  the  objects  either  of  Aragon  and  Castile. 
was  to  reduce  to  imiKjiencc  any  Moorish  power  in 
Spain  itself  that  mif{ht  cause  anxiety  to  the  Christian 
rulers  whilst  they  wen-  husy  u|)on  plans  abroad,  though 
this  step  was  mainly  ifn{)ortant  to  Castile  rather  than 
to  Aragon. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  beginning  of 
14S1.  The  Castilians  wep!  sulxlued  and  prepared  to 
do  the  bidding  of  their  Ouec-n.  but  the  Catalans  and 
Ar.igonese.  rough  and  indr|H.'ndcnt.  had  to  be  conciliated 
l>eforf  ih«-y  could  Ih!  de|M:nded  upon  to  give  their  aid 
to  an  olijrct  apparently  for  the  advantage  of  Castile. 
Isaln^l  had  summoned  a  Cortes  of  her  realms  to  the 
im{HrriaI  city  of  I  oleilo  late  in  14S0.  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegi.mct!  to  her  infant  son  Juan  as  heir  to  the 
throne  :  and  thence,  with  a  splendid  train,  she  rode  to 
visit  for  the  first  lime  her  huskind's  kingdoms,  to  re- 
ceivr  their  hom.i^^M*  as  joint  sovereign.  Feniinand 
met  his  wife  at  Calaiayud  in  April  14S1.  and  there, 
In-forr  the  .i>st:ml)led  Cortes  of  Aragon,  the  oath  of 
allei^ianit:  to  ih<:  sovereigns  and  their  heir  Wiis  taken. 
The  Ara;^t)nese  were  rough-tongued  and  jealous,  and 
even  morf  so  th«-  <\it.ilans.  ilreading  the  centralising 
|M>liiy  of  Isal>rl  and  their  assimilation  by  Cistile ;  and 
throughout  Fenlinand  s  dominions  ls;d>el  was  forced  to 
hear  demands  and  critic  isins  to  which  the  more  amen- 
able Cori<s  ot  Castile-  had  not  accustomed  her.  It 
was  gall  .ind  wormwo«Hl  to  her  proud  spirit  that  sub- 
jects should  haL;;;le  with  monarchs.  and  in  Barcekma 
she  turned  it)  hrr  husband,  when  ihe  Cortes  had  refiised 
on«*  of  his  requests,  and  s;iid  :  '  This  realm  is  not  ours, 
we  shall  have  to  come  and  nm^pier  it.'  But  Ferdi- 
nand knew  his  subjects  Inrtter  th.m  she.  and  gradually 
made  them  understand  that  in  all  he  did  he  had  their 
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interests  in  view.  He  was  forced,  indeed,  by  circum- 
stances and  his  wife  to  allow  precedence  to  Castilian 
aims,  the  better  to  compass  those  of  Aragon. 

The  turbulent  Valencians  were  being  won  to  be- 
nevolence by  the  presence  of  their  King  and  the  smiles 
of  his  wife  in  the  last  days  of  1481,  when  the  news 
reached  the  sovereigns  that  the  pretext  they  needed 
for  their  next  great  step  had  been  furnished  by  the 
Moors  of  Granada.  From  the  fairy  palace  of  the 
Alhambra  for  the  previous  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  Kings  of  Granada  had  ruled  a  territory  in  the 
South  of  Andalucia,  running  from  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Gibraltar  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  to  the  borders  of  Murcia,  and  in- 
cluding the  fine  ports  of  Malaga,  Velez,  and  Almeria. 
The  industry  of  the  people  and  the  commerce  of  their 
important  seaboard,  facing  the  African  land  of  their 
kinsmen,  made  the  population  prosperous  and  their 
standard  of  living  high  ;  but  a  series  of  petty  despots, 
successively  reaching  the  throne  by  usurpation  and 
murder,  had  enabled  the  Kings  of  Castile,  by  foment- 
ing the  consequent  discord,  to  reduce  Granada  to  the 
position  of  a  tributary.  When  Isabel  succeeded,  and 
the  treaties  between  Castile  and  Granada  had  to  be 
renewed  in  1476,  Ferdinand  had  demanded  the  prompt 
annual  payment  of  the  tribute  in  gold.  Muley  Abul 
Hassan  had  paid  no  tribute  to  Isabel's  brother,  and 
intended  to  pay  none  to  her.  'Tell  the  Queen  and 
King  of  Castile,'  he  replied,  'that  steel  and  not  gold 
is  what  we  coin  in  Granada.'  From  the  day  they 
received  the  message  Isabel  and  Ferdinand  knew  that 
they  could  not  wield  a  solid  Spain  to  their  ends  until 
the  Cross  was  reared  over  the  Mosque  of  Granada. 
When,  therefore,  all  the  rest  of  Spain  was  pacified,  and 
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the  sc)vcrei};ns  were  at  Valencia  at  Christinas  1481, 
the  pretext  for  action  came,  not  unwelcome,  at  least 
tor  Is^'iljel.  The  Moors  of  (iranaila  had  swept  clown 
l)y  nijjht  and  captured  the  Christian  frontier  fortress 
of  Zahar.i.i  Isabel  and  her  husband  had  never  ce«'ised 
since  their  accession  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  war. 
The  civil  conflict  they  had  passed  through  had  proved 
the  su|XTiority  for  their  piir|M>se  of  i>;iici  tr<M)ps  ol  their 
own  ovfT  friui.il  lrvi<*s.  and  already  the  or^anis^ition  of 
a  natiwii.il  .inny  existed.  The  Royal  Council  appointed 
by  Isalnrl  had  brouj^hl  from  I-'rancr,  Italy,  and  Germany 
the  Im!-»i  skilled  en^in<:ers  and  constructors  of  the 
n*cenily  introducrd  iron  artillery;  yrirat  quantities  of 
;4unj)«»wd«'r  had  Ixmi  im|>orteil  from  Sicily,  and  im- 
pnived  l.inc»-s.  swords,  and  crossliows  had  Ixren  invented 
and  m.mufactured  in  Italy  and  Spain. 

I  hf  tnN>ps  th.it  h.id  becrn  ex|>elled  from  Zahani,  and 
thoM-  that  at  hrst  revenged  the  insult  by  the  capture 
and  s<ii  k  of  th(;  im|M)rt.uu  M<M>rish  fortress  of  Alhama, 
b»t\\rf:n  Mala;4a  ami  (ir.inada.  werr  the  vass«ils  of  the 
print  «ly  Antlalui  i.iii  noblfs.  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sitloni.i  and  the  M.iPjnis  ol  C.idi/  .  but  the  s«>vc* 
r»ij4n->.  hwrryin*^  fn»m  \'alfru  i.t  lo  tht-  C.Lstiii.m  town 
«»!  M<diria  dfl  Canipo.  s«'t  .iliout  or^.inisinj^  the  coming 
w.ir  wiih  nali«»n.il  l«»rirs.  I'hf  efficirncy  and  fore- 
s.^ht  sho\%n  wire  «xir.ionlin.iry.  .md,  up  to  that  time. 
u:i»\.unp!f'd.  Noihin;^  s«-fnis  to  havtr  \h:va\  for^jotten 
or  left  t<i  i  haiKe  ;  tlyinv:  hospit.iU.  held  ambuUnccs. 
and  .irniy  chaplains,  trsiify  to  Is.iIk*Is  [jersonal  in- 
rlurnif.  Wh.itfver  may  have  U-en  the  case  with 
I'rrdinand.    hi>  wife  «ippro.iched   the  stru^^le  as  to  a 

Ihr  \\.m.T\  'i\:.\.r\\  \\tr  4tt.t«  V  S>  tbr  .n  i '.m.i  :.«'()  that  thr  lamtm* 
S-  ■.  r  .'.r  l.r-..::.  M.ini  ::■»  **i  I  .i'!  :.  h.nl  la  •itd  .in-!  ;»!i:nar;ci!  iJ'-c  !u«r.  oi 
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sacred  crusade.  Torquemada,  though  not  yet  I  nquisitor 
General,  was  busy  with  the  Holy  Office,  and  had  just 
been  replaced  as  Isabel's  confessor  by  the  saintly 
Father  Talavera,  whose  influence  over  the  Queen 
was  greater  still ;  and  whose  zeal  for  the  conquest  of 
Granada  for  the  cross  was  a  consuming  passion,  only 
comparable  in  its  strength  with  his  proud  humility.  < 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  was  girt  around  with 
mountain  fortresses  of  immense  strength  upon  the 
spurs  and  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  and  in  the 
midst  stood  the  lovely  city,  as  it  stands  to-day,  with  its 
twin  fortresses  upon  their  sister  cliffs,  the  Alhambra 
and  the  Albaycin,  each  capable  of  housing  an  army. 
The  task  of  reducing  the  mountain  realm  was  a  great 
one,  for  the  outlying  fortresses  had  to  be  subdued 
separately  before  the  almost  impregnable  capital  could 
be  attacked,  whilst  the  long  line  of  coast  had  to  be 
watched  and  blockaded  to  prevent,  if  possible,  succour 
being  sent  from  Africa  by  kinsmen  across  the  sea. 
In  the  first  days  of  March  1482,  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Alhama  by  the  Andalucian  nobles,  and  the 
awful  slaughter  of  the  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
the  men,  who  so  heroically  defended  it,  reached  Isabel 
at  Medina ;  and  the  splendid  exploit  and  vast  booty 
won  uplifted  all  Castilian  hearts.  It  is  said  by  many 
historians,  but  is  not  true,  that  Isabel  herself  set  out 
barefooted  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Compostella,  to  thank 
Santiago  for  the  victory.  But  though  she  had  no  time 
for  this,  she  bade  the  Church  throughout  Castile  sing 
praises  for  the  boon  vouchsafed  to  the  Christian  cause. 

*  UTien  iomcwhat  Ulcr  the  Queen  urgently  beg^^ed  him  to  accept  the 
btshopfic  of  Salamanca,  and  he  persii^tently  refused,  she  reproached  him 
for  DOC  obeying  her  once  when  she  had  obeyed  him  so  many  times.  *  I 
will  not  be  the  bishop,'  he  replied, '  of  any  place  but  Granada.'  He  was 
m  cflTct:!  the  hrit  archbishop. 
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But  then  came  tidings  less  bright.  The  Moorish 
King,  with  all  his  force  of  So.ocxD  men,  was  besieging 
the  Man{uis  of  Cadiz  in  Alhama :  the  water  supt>Iy 
had  been  cut  off.  fcKxl  was  scarce,  and  the  Christians 
surrounded.  Within  a  week  of  the  news  Ferdinand 
w.is  on  the  march  with  his  army,  and  the  Duke  of 
Mrdina  Sidonia,  with  his  40,000  armed  reUiiners  w*as 
rapidly  approaching  Alhama  to  succour  his  ancient  foe 
ihr  M.inpjis  of  Cadi/.  The  slauj^hter  of  Mcx>rs  in  the 
C(»nsiani  unsuccessful  .iss;iulls  ujxm  Alhama  had  been 
immtrnsc  ;  the  Kin;^^  Muley  Abul  llass:m,  had  bitter 
domestic  enemies,  and  daring  not  to  face  the  appniach- 
in;^  Christians,  he  raisird  the  sic-j^e  and  returned  to 
(*ranaila.  Thr  rich  U>4)iy  takrn  in  the  town  by  the 
original  raptors  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  relieving 
Uncv,  and  ilissensions  Ixtwern  the  Christians  arose 
over  the  division  of  thr  s|H)il.  Medina  Sidonia  and 
his  army  marched  away,  and  again  Muley  Abul 
Hassan  Ixlragutrfd  Alhama.  with  artiller)*  this  time. 
and  a  jKiurrful  army.  <)n(e  more  dei-ds  of  unheard 
of  )^.diantry  arul  hardihocKi  were  done  by  the  Moorish 
Ciiiv.ilr\-  :  hut.  as  brfon*.  unav.iilinyly.  By  the  end  of 
Marih  I-'f-rdinanil's  gri.it  host,  with  40.000  lieasis  of 
huriN-n  larryin:;  supplirs  and  munitions,  approached, 
an«i  a;^Min  Mulry  Aliul  llass;in  retreated  to  his  dis- 
aff<-»  I'd  rapilal.  It  was  a  blow  frf>m  which  the 
M<»*)rish  {K>w«T  in  Spain  never  rrrovrred.  and  thence- 
forward  (iran.ida  fou^dit  ho|K!li-ssly  with  her  back  to 
the  wall. 

Int«>  ihr  fertile  vega  of  (iranada  swept  Ferdinands 
host  in  the  midsummrr  of  14S?,  carr)ing  devastation 
and  ri::n  in  its  van.  From  the  hfights  of  Granada  the 
Mixirs,  with  im|M>trnt  hate  and  rage,  siiw  their  blaiing 
villagrs,  ihrir  raided  tlocks  and  herds,  their  murdered 
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countrymen,  and  desolated  fields  ;  and  yet  within  the 
fair  city  treason  and  civil  discord  numbed  all  hearts, 
and  paralysed  the  warriors  arms.  For  Muley  Abul 
Hassan  was  fighting  foes  within  his  own  harem  more 
deadly  than  the  Christians  who  raided  beneath  his 
walls ;  and  a  palace  revolution  led  by  his  wife  and  his 
undutiful  son,  Abu  Abdalla  (Boabdil),  was  already 
plotting  his  downfall.  To  secure  his  position  in  the 
vega  of  Granada,  it  was  necessary  for  Ferdinand  to 
capture  the  frowning  fortress  that  crowned  the  height 
of  Loja,  and  commanded  the  pass  into  Castile.  It 
had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  Christian  flesh,  and  now 
Ferdinand,  with  all  the  chivalry  of  Spain,  were 
pledged  to  capture  it  at  any  cost.  Though  brave 
and  cool,  Ferdinand  was  no  great  tactician,  and  was 
easily  outwitted  by  the  wily  Moors,  who  led  his  forces 
into  ambush  and  utterly  routed  the  Christian  host. 
Panic  and  flight  ensued,  with  the  loss  of  baggage, 
standards,  and  arms  ;  and  Ferdinand  himself  escaped 
only  by  the  efforts  of  a  small  devoted  band  of  Castilian 
knights.  The  ruin  was  complete,  and  when  Ferdinand 
joined  his  heroic  wife  at  the  ancient  Moorish  Alcazar  of 
Cordova,  even  her  faith  and  steadfastness  for  a  time 
wavered. 

But  not  for  long.  Talavera,  Torquemada,  and 
Mendoza,  the  Cardinal  of  Spain,  with  fiery  zeal  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy,  were  at  her  side.  Not  for 
territory  alone,  but  to  fix  God's  realm  on  earth  freely, 
must  sacrifice  be  made  and  final  victory  won  :  and, 
though  Ferdinand  with  longing  eyes  towards  his  own 
aims,  yearned  to  use  his  arms  against  France  for  the 
recapture  of  his  own  provinces  of  Rosellon  and 
Cerdagne,  and  tried  to  persuade  his  wife  that  though 
•  her  war  might  be  a  holy  one,  his  against  the  French 
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would  bt!  a  just  one,"  Is^tbcl  had  her  way,  and  with 
unfliiichin^;  /r<il  s<.'t  about  <)r;;anisin^  to  snatch  con- 
quest from  d«:f«Mt.'  Muley  Abul  Has5«in.  expelled 
from  his  city  oi  (iranada.  but  holding  his  own  in 
Mal.i^^a  and  thr  vMJih.  had  Im'imi  sucrrednl  in  hi» 
r.ipilal  l)y  the  wirak.  relKrllious  Hr>^ilxiil.  The  old 
Kinii  and  his  broih«-r.  Kl  Za^al.  were  still  fi^jhtinf; 
dtmi^hiily.  ami  t-vf-n  successfully  raidinj;  the  Christian 
I.iiid  iirar  <«il»rallar:  .lud  linaUlil.  jf.dous  of  their 
aiiiviiy.  drtf-rrninf-d  to  sally  from  (jr.inada  and  strike 
a  Mow  fur  his  ciuse.  at  thf:  instigation  ol  his  m.iscuiinr 
moih«-r.  At  iri»-  ln-ail  of  o'^o  M<K)rs.  all  ;^litt#Tin}{ 
and  ioiititlf-tit.  th<-  I'riiuf  s«illic-d  out  of  (Jr.inada  in 
April  l.^^,;.  ariti.  i'ill«iiin;^'  tin:  viirran  yuard  of  Loja 
<»;i  tr.»*  way.  inari  li'd  lou.mK  Cordov.i.  Thi-  Moor» 
wcT'*  undiM  ij»linid.  load«-d  with  1<k>i.  an»l  lf<l  by  a  fcx>l. 
ui.r-ri  ih«:y  .ippP  i.n  lirii  tin-  Chrisiiaii  '  i>rdovi-s«:  city  of 
L.itfii.i.  .iiul  their  osif-niatious  m.in  h  into  Christian 
li;*  i  h.i«l  l»fc;i  l.fTaldt.il.  I  Inir  .itl.uk  u|>on  the  city 
\\.i>»  r'puU»'d  Willi  j^rr.ii  v.il<»ur,  and  whilst  they  \%itp 
Ml'  lii.iii'i-^  a  nnt-vM-d  .issault.  a  rrii»-vin^  force  of 
i  iifi^tiiii*  apprci.  li»-d.  1  In-  M»»orN  n*tiri-d.  but  were 
ovfri.ik'M  .md  uiirrly  roul»-d.  Uo.ilKlil  th<-  King. 
;^.irl»'d  hi  I  rim-- '11  n«'I\»i  m.i::i!»-  Lr.ivy  with  j^old.  and 
.irin»'I  in  ru  h  d.inMsc«MH-d  -^l****!.  w.is  •^in^h-il  out  from 
.i::'."!i^si  ihr  tn^'iioi  lu^iin «  s.  i  .ijaund  by  .i  (.'.istilian 
man  .it  .irtn^,  and  b4»rn<'  in  triumph  by  the  Christian 
Mini,  ilir  (ounl  ol  Cibra.  to  ih»-  strong  castle  ol 
Ptiriun.i.  lh»rf  to  .iw.iit  th**  '-uMrri^n  s  decision  as  to 
[i:s  late.  Is.iIhI  .mtl  her  husb.iiid  \%er»-  l.ir  avi.iy  at  the 
t:me  .  for.  alt»-r  liif  birth  ol  li»*r  fourth  i  hild.  Mari.i.  in 
ilir  prcvif»us  summer  of  i.p.v  she  and  I'erdinand  had 
travelled  ni»rlh  U*  Madrid  t»»  m»»-l  the  Cislihan  Corirs, 
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Mala;;a,  begjrinj(  with  heavy  bribes  the  surrendrr  of 
his  rel)ellious  son  Boabdil.  This  embassy  Ferdinand 
refused  to  receive :  but  the  other  from  the  Queen 
Zoraya,  Hoabdil's  mother,  with  offers  of  ransom,  sub- 
mission, and  obedience,  was  admitted.  Ferdinand  was 
ihe  craftiest  man  of  his  a({e.  and  saw  that  the  imprison- 
ment of  Hoabdil  |{ave  unity  to  the  Granadan  Moors, 
whilst  his  pres<!nce  amonj^st  them  would  again  be  ihc 
sii^nal  for  fratricidal  conflict.  But  the  King  of  Aragoo 
drove  a  hard  h.irgain.  as  he  always  did,  and  the  foolish, 
vain  Hoal>dil  only  bou};ht  his  lilxrrty  at  a  heavy  price. 
He  was  to  do  homa^^c  to  the  Christian  kings,  to  pay  a 
heavy  ransom  and  yearly  tribute,  and  give  {massage  lo 
the  Christian  armies  to  con(|uer  his  father  in  Malaga. 
Boalxlil  mrekly  subscril>ed  to  any  terms,  and  then 
paying  homage  on  l>ended  knee  to  his  master,  he 
wrmled  his  way  to  Moorish  land,  a  mark  for  the  scorn 
of  all  men,  '  Hoatxiil  the  Little '  for  the  rest  of  time. 

Anarchy  thenceforward  reigned  through  the  kingdom 
of  Granada,  as  h^trdinand  had  foreseen.  1  shall  pluck 
ihr  puniL-granate.  seed  by  seed,  chuckled  the  Christian 
king.  And  so  \\v.  did  ;  f(»r.  although  a  two  years' 
irun!  had  l>efn  s<*tiled  with  Hcwilxlii.  th«'  civil  war 
leaver  li»  thr  Christian  l)f>rdcrrrs  constant  op|x>nunitics 
of  overrunning  th<-  land,  on  thcr  pretrxi  of  aiding  or 
avenging  <>iu:  <>f  the  comLitants  and  att^icking  the 
•  •III  Kin«^.  Ferdinand  would  fain  have  attacked  the 
new  Kin:.^  of  France.  Ch.irlcs  viii.,  but  Is^ibel  was 
Mrni  :  and  though  l'*erilinand  was  ihrreafter  obliged 
(t)  st.ty  a  time  in  his  own  ilominions  to  placate  the 
ilisi'ontenteil  C.italans.  I>>«djel  was  tirtrless  in  her  in- 
ssirnie  ufKHi  the  Christian  crus;ide  that  she  had 
unilertaken.  though,  for  ai>{>earance  s«'ike.  she  con- 
sentcil    to   Ixjth   wars    l>eing   carried   on  at   the  same 
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time,  which  she  knew  was  impracticable*'  The  spirit 
of  the  woman  was  indomitable.  Travelling  south 
towards  the  seat  of  war  in  1484  with  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  Cardinal  Mendoza,  she  herself  took 
command  of  the  campaign  against  the  Moor. 

It  was,  verily,  her  own  war.  In  counsel  with 
veteran  soldiers  she  surprised  them  with  her  boldness 
and  knowledge ;  and  her  harangues  to  the  soldiery, 
and  care  for  their  welfare,  caused  her  to  be  idolised 
by  men  who  had  never  yet  regarded  a  woman  as 
being  capable  of  such  a  stout  heart  as  hers.  She 
managed  even  to  spur  Ferdinand  into  leaving  Aragon, 
and  once  more  taking  the  field  against  the  old  King 
of  Granada,  and,  one  by  one,  the  Moorish  fortresses 
fell,  and  the  Christian  host  encamped  almost  before 
the  walls  of  Granada :  the  Queen  herself,  though 
approaching  childbirth  (in  1485),  travelling  from  place 
to  place  in  the  conquered  country,  encouraging,  super- 
vising, and  directing.  The  following  year,  i486, 
Isabel  and  her  husband  again  travelled  to  Cordova 
from  Castile,  and  now  with  a  greater  force  than  ever 
before.  For  news  of  this  saintly  warrior  Queen,  who 
was  fighting  for  the  cross,  had  spread  now  through 
Christendom,  and  not  Iberian  knights  alone,  but  the 
chivalry  of  France  and  Italy,  Portugal  and  England, 
were  flocking  to  share  the  glory  of  the  struggle. 

At  the  conquest  of  Loja  in  May  i486.  Lord  Rivers, 
Conde  de  Escalas,  as  the  Spaniards  called  him,  aided 
greatly  with  his  men  in  capturing  the  place,  and  earned 
the  praise  of  Isabel.^  As  each  church  was  dedicated 
to  the  true  worship  in  the  conquered  towns,  Isabel 
herself  contributed  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments 

'  See  Perex  de  Pulgar.  *  Reyes  Catolicos.' 
■  Florei,  •  Reinas  Catolico*.' 
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nfc«*ss.iry  Inr  Christian  worship  :  rrhrs  of  ihc-  sainls. 
md  MfsM'd  lMnii»rs  s«*ni  hy  hrr.  wrnl  always  with 
ihr  C.islili  in  liOsis  ;  .iikI  soon  thi-  spiritual  pridr. 
whirh  !i.nl  l»»fn  ihf  s#i'rri  «»!  .ill  Spain's  sirrn^^ih  m 
ifir  p.»si.  l»f.  .tnv  iii^.iin  ilir  M\frwln  Iniin;^  •»lis«;ssion, 
wfiirh.  whil-i  ii  ^ir* "ni^if.fnfMl  tin-  arms.  Iiartlcnril  ihr 
hf.iris  lit  .ill  i:i'»^»-  \\h«i  ri\vn»»l  ih<-  sway  c»t"  Is^iU-l. 

In  I  )ft 'niNfT  i.;"^-.  U.ilwl  s  l.isi  i  hiM.  K.ilh.irinr.  was 
'•'»rn    ii   Ali.il.i  '!♦•    H*-n.ir«*^.  .in«!  ihrou^Ji  inosi  of  ihr 

tirrinv^  i.impii'^r;^  ot  i  j^m  ih»-  r>!i#-«-n  a(:('r)mp.'inicd 
ihr  .irrny  iu  ihrir  -^•♦••^fs  f»t'  Mimrish  towns,  anti  ihcncc 
nHl'.-  with  h»r  ii  .-I'.iml  ri^iii  .icP»ss  Spain  to  far 
S.int:.i;4«».  t  ru^V.ir.^  pI»'1!:.):i  nh.it  ni  Count  I-rmosV 
';«»M:m;^  t''urts  .  ■!  j. :-(;««•.  j>!.nish:n^'  otfcMin-s  ami 
nw.mhnL:    •-'rvitrs    *}n    i!;»*    way.        Ihr   w\i    spnnjj 

t'^.iin  •^.iw  h**r  in  tl.*-  fi'-M  .i;^Minsi  thr  iini>i»rtant 
iM  irii:i!V  ^  ity  :»!  \'rIf.'M.iI.i;^M.  whi*  h  w.is  r.ipturr-«i 
JM  Aprii  :  .iTi«l  i:i  ih*-  ii:iiimn  lh»*  i;r»Mt  jnirt  of  M.iU'p^a 
i«il   .itt»r  .m   h«r  lic  ditmt f.      lint  h.«Toism  of   infhli-U 

tritvi-»il  :;«>  «  !»*nTni  \  in  ihr  Imast  **\  ihr  Christian 
*.>ii*»:i  Ily  h.' r  h.;:s}n!nl  s  ^uh-  with  (Tmss  Ixirnr 
iif!«»r»-  ih»  ni.  .ir.'l  a  »  rowil  ot  sJiav^n  iTrlrsi.islics 
.in»jn'l  ti.«:n.  il*.»y  r«»«l»-  in  iriuniph  throu;4h  the 
•  ii  >»rtf'l  I  ii\  lo  i:;f  mosiju#\  now  purifuMi  inti»  a 
i.hri-^tian  i  .itJ;»''!r.il.  <'hriNii,in  i.ipl!v«-s  in  ihains  wrrc 
«!r.i;^^*«!  lr":n  p»'si:!f':u  <hin;^rnns  thai  tJi**  in-jnailrs 
:n:;^::t  l»r  sir.ji  k  tp'm  t!:'-:r  p.iU:f«I  hrnhs  in  th**  \  ;i  tors' 
prrsf-nif.  av*tl  wh»n  ih»-  Christians  had  i;i\rn  thanks  to 
i'\r  Lor«l  '•!  MoNis.  i!if  whiilf  siarvifv^  [Mipulition  of 
Malaga  W'  r»-  .issfinhlrd  in  ihi-  i^rt-at  (i)urt\.ini  iM'  ihr 
lortr«N>..  .iTvl  fvcry  soul  was  t  Mnd'-ninc-d  t«>  slavi-rv' 
t'»r  i:I'-  st'::\f  to  \h-  s*:;!  i,»  AtriiM  in  fxchan^r  lor 
Cf-.r:>::  i:i  1  .ij'lixes  .  N.»ir.f  i*^  hr  sold  t«»  pro\  idf  lunJi 
I'T  il.f  w.ir.  scKnf  Itir  pn-m.-nts  tor  th<-   l*o|Hr  and  uthrr 
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potentates  and  great  nobles,  whilst  all  the  valuables 
in  the  wealthy  city  were  grabbed  by  greedy  Ferdinand, 
by  one  of  his  usually  clever  and  heardess  devices.' 

The  want  of  magnanimity  and  common  humanit)* 
to  these  poor  people,  who  had  only  defended  their 
homes  against  the  invader,  is  usually  ascribed  entirely 
to  Ferdinand ;  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show 
that  Isabel  thought  otherwise  than  he,  except  that  she 
objected  to  a  suggestion  that  they  should  all  be  put 
10  the  sword.  She  was  a  child  of  her  age,  an  age 
that  did  not  recognise  the  right  of  others  than 
orthodox  Christians  to  be  regarded  as  human  beings ; 
and  in  Isabel  all  instinctive  womanly  feeling  was 
dominated  by  her  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  her 
duty  as  she  understood  it,  and  the  sacred  mission  of 
her  sovereignly.  The  fall  of  Malaga  rendered  inevit- 
able that  of  the  city  of  Granada,  only  held,  as  it  was, 
under  the  nominal  rule  of  the  miserable  Boabdil,  sup- 
ported by  the  Christian  troops  under  Gonzalo  de 
Cordova.  Ever)*  week  his  little  realm  grew  smaller, 
and  every  hour  the  streets  of  Granada  rang  with 
Moslem  curses  of  his  name.  Outside  the  walls  rapine 
and  war,  inside  treachery  and  murder,  scourged 
Granada ;  and  whilst  the  pomegranate  was  rotting  to 
its  fall,  in  the  intervals  of  fresh  conquests  Isabel  and 
her  husband  progressed  through  Aragon  and  Valencia, 
evcr)'whcre  carrying  terror  to  evildoers  and  strengthen- 
ing the  arm  of  the  Inquisition.  The  next  year,  1488, 
the  same  process  was  continued,  and  in  1489  the  large 
cities  of  Baza.  Almeria  and  Guadix  were  conquered 
from  Boabdirs  rebel  uncle.  Baza  was  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  kingdom,  and  offered  a  resistance  so 
obstinate  that  the  Christians,  despairing  of  taking  it. 

>  bcrnaldex,  *  Reyes  Caiolicos,'  and  Bleda's  *  Cronica-* 
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sent  to  Isabel  at  Jaen.  askinj;  her  permission  to  rai&c 
the  sie^^e.  She  cominandeil  them  to  redouble  their 
rfforts.  h'rrsh  men.  money  and  munitions  were  sent 
ir)  them.  I'he  Dukes  of  Alba  and  Najera.  and  the 
Ailmir.il  ot'  Castile,  were  bidden  to  lead  their  men  to 
.lit!  Ferdinand  Ixrfore  Baza.  New  held  hospitals  were 
supplied,  and  all  the  Mancha  ami  Andalucia  were 
swept  for  tncnl  and  transix>rt.  no  less  than  14.000 
mules.  ff)r  tlie  relief  of  the  Inrsiej^jers.  I'IcmkIs  broke 
down  the  brid^^es  and  made  the  r(»«ids  im|i^iss;ible.  but 
^u\\  Isabrl  did  not  losr  heart.  A  b^nly  of  Oooo  men 
were  r.iisrd  to  rrpair  the  w.iys.  Ihe  cost  exhausted 
:hf  <Ju«fM  s  ire.isury.  but  sh<!  laid  hands  on  the:  church 
pl.ilr  .ind  ihr  irr.isun-s  (»l  the  convents,  pledget!  her 
own  Lfitwn  will)  lh»;  Jiws  to  overcome  the  obstacle, 
.ind  r.iisrd  a  lu]ndrt\l  million  m.iravcdis  for  her  pur- 
poNf.  llrr  l.idi's  f*»l]ovii-d  hrr  e.x.imple  and  jxiurrd 
:!irir  k^^lil  and  jrwrU  into  hrr  totfers.  and  yet  Uaia 
-till  \\rh\  Diit.  .md  winit-r  w.iNiIosf  .11  h.md.  Ferdinand 
w.is  li>r  .ib.miioriifiL^  ::n-  sirj^f,  but  thr  stout- heart nl 
< ji;r«  II  Ihtm-J  srt  dwt  imni  Ja«n  in  Novcmlx-r.  and 
roil«-  M'.il.iuntfd  il;n»ii-li  thr  biit«T  weather  nii^ht  and 
«:.iy.  lo  i«':ii  l>  r  inMij.s  .11  U.i/.i.  H»r  prfvntf  struck 
!■.»•  .M^M^r^  wiiii  d:sn).4\.  and  tillni  th»-  Christian  hearts 
u:l!,  I '•;'.::  !rih  r.  t.  if  I  »>lij  kiirw  ih.il  th»Tf  she  %^i»uki 
-l.i) .  .ii  i:.\  m-i.  liiuil  il^.r  pI.K  I"  siirrendrrfd.  .is  it 
■  i.'!.  'ii»  r.' r.  on  t:i»-  .;i;.  I  >!■•  rrnbrr  i.j^«^.*  whcrrupon 
Aliv.rri.i   aiv!    (i.:ad:\   ^A\r   lip   thi*   strii^i^li*.   and   the 

'»'■''  '*"• '    I  Jfi*-  '  c^r  .,  .  I'p  :;i .  i,  -►  :•  :jic  ii.  i^Ti  f;-  cr.:  a^^^ai 

.1:;   •■    -t  '.  -..'  *.'.  :.rr  ^.r  i!  '.:  i  :;  n!  l.i-l  tn  a  .»-■.,     :.  -j-.r  .Uv  ••!  hcT  ar*  lAi 

*■!    T    1.1:1.       r     r.  r-M- 1   i.rr    ::■•  ;.>     :\  I.:     \  .r *  i!   :hr  it^iir.SSo.r.drml 
'■?  '■<   •  *•:  i-a;!-*  ill  :\:r  f.  rtri—       \ler  ■.*!■.  i  .i  ■  ...»::  trt-ji*.  trAr.Sic 

•  '      ••■  •■     '•»-■■.:*»  :--r.Kcr   ■  r  c!  '  I  ■■:,.!  -.r   :i.r  ■  ■  .err..   U\i\  '  l-t-r-n    '.v^ 
r  A'.'.\   :  ».4'<.        /.'»...•  Kr  :.  ix  »  .1-        .-v  .»•    .  1  rv^T^  "frrtrf  Ma.'^iT. 
'  *■       ■»  .I'*   ■  rr    r:,*. 
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Queen  and  her  husband  returned  to  winter  at  Seville, 
knowing  now  that  Granada  itself  was  theirs  for  the 
(bucking  when  the  season  should  arrive. 

All  through  the  year  1490  the  preparations  for  the 
crowning  feat  went  on  throughout  Castile.  Patriotism, 
in  the  sense  of  a  common  pride  of  territory,  did  not 
exist  in  Spain  ;  but  already  in  the  nine  years  that 
the  Inquisition  had  been  at  work,  and  Isabel's  fiery 
zeal  against  the  Moors  had  continued,  the  spiritual 
arrogance,  always  latent,  had  knit  orthodox  Spaniards 
together  as  they  had  never  been  bound  before.  To 
the  majority,  the  persecution  of  a  despised  and  hated 
minority  was  confirmation  of  their  own  mystic  selection. 
Isabel  was  the  personification  of  the  feeling,  and  to 
her,  as  to  her  people  now.  the  oppression  of  the 
unbeliever  was  an  act  that  singled  her  out  as  the 
chosen  of  God  to  vindicate  His  faith.  So  Torquemada 
and  the  Inquisition,  with  the  approval  of  the  Queen, 
harried  the  wretched  Jews,  who  professed  Christianity, 
more  cruelly  every  day."  If  a  *  New  Christian '  broke 
bread  with  a  Jew  it  was  the  former  who  was  punished. 
If  he  dared  to  wear  clean  linen  on  Saturday,  or  used 
a  Hebrew  name,  the  Dominican  spies,  who  dogged 
his  footsteps,  accused  him,  and  the  flames  consumed 
his  carcass  whilst  Ferdinand  emptied  his  coffers.  The 
revenue  of  the  Jewish  confiscations  had  provided  much 
of  the  treasure  needed  for  the  constant  war  of  the  last 
eight  years ;  but  Ferdinand  wanted  more,  and  ever 
more,  money  before  Granada  could  be  made  into  a 
Christian  city.  Isabel  would  conquer  Granada,  and 
at  any  cost  gain  the  undying  glory  of  recovering  for 
Christ   the   last   spot   in    Spain  held   by   the   infidel. 

'  The  processed  Christian  Jews  were  much  more  severely  dealt  with 
thao  the  ttobapcised. 
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Injusiicc',  cruelty,  robber)-,  and  the  torture  of  innocent 
|M!oplr  were  nothing;,  less  than  nothing,  to  the  end 
she  aimed  at  ;  arui  when  the  tiames  were  found  all 
t<x)  slow  for  fei-dinj;  Ferdinand's  jjreed.  Isabel  easily 
consented  to  a  blow  Jx-in^  struck  at  the  unl>aptised 
Jews,  in  a  IxkIv.  uhenev«-r  it  was  necess^ir)*  to  collect 
a  sprcially  I.ir^jr  sum  of  money  for  her  war 

III  April  1 40 1,  the  siegf  of  the  lovely  city.  s<ri  in  its 
vast  j^anlen  pl.iin.  was  Ixtj^uii.  Thcr  M«K>rs  inside  i*"erc 
Lj.dlant  .iiul  chivalrous,  d«-termined  to  sell  their  city 
drarly.  however  their  spiritless  Kinjj  might  dc*pon 
hinisflt  :  but  tht-ir  dashiiij^  lavalrj*  skillies  where  almost 
tulil»:  against  an  army  so  carefully  orj^anisird  and 
disiipliiied  as  that  of  !s.iIm:I.  The  head  cjuarters  of 
the  Cliri^iian  nu*«-n  wen-  .diout  two  leagues  fnim 
<  ir.uiada.  and  whffi  IsaUrl  ji)in«-cl  her  army  the  sirge 
f»|H-n«»l  in  j^rim  rarneNl.  The  many  contempirar}' 
i!;rtmiil»rs  of  the  campai^^n  h.ive  left  us  astonishing 
d»-si:ripli«»nN  o!  thr  da//linLj  splendour  which  surn)unded 
ihr  Oiji-cn.  She.  wb.o  in  lh«*  privacy  of  her  fialace 
was  st»lMr  in  h»T  .itlire.  and  dfrvt>tfil  to  housewit'riy 
iiuli«s.  ti»ulil.  when  shf  thnu^^hl  d«*sir.ible.  as  she  ditl 
l-f-rnn"  (iran.ida.  pnsf-nl  ,ui  ap|i«-ar.nice  of  sumpCu«HiS 
spf-ndttur  almost  iin»\ampl»il.  i  ler  encampment,  with 
:is  silkrn  imts  ma;^nitu  rnlly  furnished,  its  tloating 
banniTs  and  snarin:^  i  r«>ssts.  were  such  as  hail  never 
l>»«'n  sini«*  \\\r  time  t»f  th*-  <'rusa»l**s.  On  .1  white 
Arab  chargrr.  with  ll«»atin:;  man«-  and  velvet  trappings 
l"th»-  gmund.  the  <  )iir«-n,  h«Ts<-It  iln-Nsc-d  in  «lamascencd 
.irmoiir  and  n-^al  crimson,  was  ever) whert:  animating. 
ioiis«»l:n;^.  and  ilirfclini;.  CanlinaUanil  bishops,  princes^ 
n'»l»Irs  .tml  latli's.  i!irong»d  .iround  her;  and  everj* 
morning  as  ihi*  sun  iipp«-d  with  ^old  the-  snow  {leaksof 
tli»-  Sierr.i.  all  in  thai  mighty  host,  from  ihe  yueen  down 
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to  the  poorest  follower,  bowed  before  the  gorgeous  altar 
in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  whilst  the  Cardinal  of  Spain 
(Mendoza)  performed  the  sacred  mystery  of  the  mass. 

One  night  in  the  summer  (14th  July)  the  Queen 
had  retired  to  her  tent  and  was  sleeping,  when,  two 
hours  after  midnight,  a  lamp  by  her  bedside  caught 
the  hangings,  stirred  by  the  breeze,  and  in  a  minute 
the  great  pavilion  was  ablaze.  Isabel  in  her  night  garb 
had  barely  time  to  escape,  and  witnessed  the  con- 
flagration spread  from  tent  to  tent  till  much  of  the 
encampment  was  reduced  to  ruin.  At  the  cries  and 
bugle  calls  of  the  distressed  Christians,  the  Moors  afar 
off  on  the  walls  beheld  with  joy  the  discomfiture  of 
their  enemies ;  and  if  another  leader  than  Boabdil  had 
been  in  command,  it  would  have  gone  ill  with  Isabel 
and  her  men.  But  there  was  no  defeat  for  a  woman 
with  such  a  spirit  as  hers.  The  suggestions  that  the 
siege  should  be  raised  until  the  next  year,  she  rejected 
in  scorn.  Once  again  her  virile  spirit  had  its  way. 
More  money  was  raised,  mostly  squeezed  out  of  the 
miserable  Jews ;  the  army  was  quartered  in  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  within  eighty  days  a  city  of 
masonry  and  brick  replaced  the  canvas  encampment, 
and  here,  in  the  city  of  Santa  Fe,'  Isabel  solemnly  swore 
to  stay,  winter  and  summer,  until  the  city  of  Granada 
should  surrender  to  her. 

Granada  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  world.  The 
coast  towns  were  no  longer  in  Moorish  hands,  and  no 

*  Perei  dc  Hiu  (Historia  dc  lot  Vandos)  recounts  that  the  city  of  Santa 
Ft  tprmng  from  a  marvellous  edifice  which  four  grandees  caused  to  be 
coBftnscted  in  a  single  night.  It  consisted  of  four  buildings  of  wood 
covered  with  painted  canvas  to  imitate  stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  battle- 
mcntcd  wall  of  a  similar  construction.  Roadways  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
divided  the  four  blocks  with  a  gate  at  each  of  the  four  extremities.  The 
Moors,  00  seeing  what  they  thoi^ht  was  a  strong  fortress  raised  so  rapidly, 
Ihovf  bt  that  witchcraft  had  been  at  work,  and  were  utterly  cast  down. 
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succour  from  Africa  c«iulil  come  lo  ihe  unhappy  Rcjabdil. 
Thtr  «lcs|K:raU*  warriors  of  ihc  cresctrni  werr  for  sallying 
tfi  f9iassi'  aiui  tlyiii^  or  corujurrinjj,  onc<r  for  all  ;  bill 
iio^ilMlil  was  w«Mk  and  iiica|Ml)li' :  and  lt:ss  than  a  month 
.iftrr  ihr  c«»!iipl«:tiMn  «»:  Is.iIm-Is  new  city  of  Sant^i  Fc. 
he  mader  M-cni  a  iv  ifin-s  lo  his  <:n«:my  at  his  ^alcs  for 
a  capitul.itio!!.  Tlie-  < Jufrii  riurusteil  ih<!  jjn-atesi  of 
h«T  lapi.iins.  <fO!i/.iIo  dr  Cordova,  who  undepitood 
Aral»;c.  with  thf  t  i>.k  ol*  nf;^'otiation  ;  Injt  sijon  ih#*  news 
was  whiNpirn-d  iii*>:d»*  ihf  liiy.  and  iwrniy  thousand 
lurioiis  Moorish  warriors  nishr-d  up  the  stcrep  hill  to  the 
Alh.iinhra.  l«»  il*  Miami  a  df-ni-il  from  thf  Kin;^.  Seatnl  in 
ihf  ^lille-riny  h.ill  of  ihf  ainliassadors.  ifoatxlil  rrcrivcd 
lh«*  spokfsnvn  ot  his  indi^^n.irit  j»«'oj,lf.  and  |iointcd 
out  to  \\\rm  With  lh»-  flo-jiif-ncf  ofd'-spair  the  ho|irIrss- 
fU'ss  ot  th»-  sitaaiiMn  ;  and  lh«-  wisdom  of  making;  terms 
whiKi  l!i»y  inii;hl.  Stuptird  and  ;:rief-stricken  the 
pnpiil.n  «•  ai  knowI«.ii^i-d  thr  truth,  hitli-r  as  it  was.  and 
with  liowril  hf.idN  and  ctujrsiri;^  tears  jffi  the  beautiful 
pala*  «•  thai  was  so  s.kh)  Iojmss  Irom  thf-m. 

Thf  nr^'oti.iij.in^  w«-n-  pr«»ir.irtr«l.  l^r  (ininada  was 
di\  ulrd  .iiid  ini-^v.i  siill  h.ivi-  h«-M  out.  and  the  Moors 
Ix'j^i^fd  han!  I«tr  at  N-ast  some*  vrsiiyc-  ol  inde{wndence 
as  1  Siitr.  \\\A  ,it  l.isi.  r»n  &j'  2^\\\  NovemlxT  14QI. 
thf  loiidiiions  wrf  .ik^Ti-fd  to.  Ihe  (fran.idan  Moors 
WfTf  I'l  fnii»y  I  :il  lifK-rty  lor  ihfir  f.iilh.  lanj^ua^e,  laws 
.md  1  ust«»ins  .  tiifjr  jMinsi-ssion-*  and  projwrty  were  lo 
Im-  unioiiihfi.  .iiul  ihost:  wh.o  ditl  not  desire  to  owe 
.illf.;iiiu»-  lo  <  i.r;sii,i:i  sn\frfi;^ns  were  to  Ik-  aided  to 
fmivjratf  i«»  Atr:ia.  '\\\v  trihutf  lt»  In-  paid  was  the 
s.iinf  as  thai  rfi.'lfrfii  lo  thf  MiM>rish  Kinj;.  and  the 
city  was  to  Ik-  trf»-  fnim  <ith»-r  taxation  Icr  three  years; 
whilst  P.o.iUlil  was  ti»  havt:  a  tmy  trihutary  kingdom 
(I*urch»*na)  ol   his  own   in  the  .sa\a^c-  l.isim- sses  of  the 
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Alpujarra  mountains,  looking  down  upon  the  splendid 
heritage  that  had  been  his.  The  terms  were  generous 
to  a  beaten  foe,  and  their  gentleness  is  usually  ascribed 
to  Isabel.  Since,  however,  they  were  afterwards  all 
violated  with  her  full  consent,  it  matters  little  whether 
the  Queen  or  her  husband  drafted  them.  But  mild  as 
the  conditions  of  surrender  were,  many  of  the  heart- 
broken Moors  of  the  city  were  still  for  fighting  to  the 
death  in  defence  of  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  their 
faith  ;  and  Boabdil,  in  deadly  fear  for  his  life,  begged 
the  visitors  to  hasten  the  taking  possession  of  the  city. 
On  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  year  1491,  the  Christian 
men-at-arms  entered  the  Alhambra ;  and  on  the  2nd 
January  1492.  a  splendid  cavalcade  went  forth  from  the 
besieging  city  of  Santa  Fe  to  crown  the  work  of  Isabel 
the  Catholic.  Surrounded  by  all  the  nobles  and  chivalry 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  Queen,  upon  a  splendid 
white  charger,  rode  by  her  husband  s  side,  followed  by 
the  flower  of  the  victorious  army.  Upon  a  hill  hard 
by  the  walls  of  the  city,  Is^^l  paused  and  gazed  upon 
the  towers  and  minarets,  and  upon  the  two  fortresses 
that  crowned  the  sister  heights,  for  which  her  heart 
had  yearned.  This  must  have  seemed  to  her  the  most 
glorious  moment  of  her  life :  for  the  last  stronghold 
of  Islam  was  within  her  grasp  ;  and  well  she  must  have 
known  that,  capitulations  notwithstanding,  but  a  few 
short  years  would  pass  before  the  worship  of  the  false 
prophet  would  disappear  from  the  land  where  it  had 
prevailed  so  long. 

At  a  signal  the  gates  of  the  city  opened,  and  a  mourn- 
ful procession  came  towards  the  royal  group  upon  the 
rise.  Mounted  upon  a  black  barb  came  Boabdil  the 
Little,  dusky  of  skin,  with  sad,  weeping  eyes  downcast. 
His  floating  haik  of  snowy  while  half  veiled  a  tunic  of 
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ihc  s;icred  ;rrcen.  covered  with  barbaric  golden  orna- 
ments. As  he  approached  the  ^roup  upon  the  mound. 
the  conqurred  Kin}{  made*  as  if  to  dismount,  and  kneel 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  Ouren  and  her  husband.  But 
Ferdinand,  with  diplomatic  chivalry,  forbade  the  last 
humiliation,  and  took  the  massive  keys  of  the  fortress. 
whilst  HiMlMJil.  Iwndin;;  low  in  his  s^iddle.  kissed  the 
slt*ev«*  of  the  Kin^  as  he  passed  the  keys  to  the  Queen, 
who  handed  (hem  to  her  son.  and  then  to  the  Count  of 
TendilKi.  tin-  n«:w  j^overnor  of  the  city.  Four  days 
Liter,  (ir.itiad.i  w.is  swept  .iiul  j^.irnish<-d.  purified  with 
holy  w.iHT.  nady  for  the  rntry  of  the  Christian 
SovtTfi^iis.'  rh«-  >ir«-p.  narrow  lane-  leading  to  the 
Alharnbr.i  from  ih<r  (i.ili*  of  Triumph  w;ls  lined  by 
Christian  ipmijin.  .md  only  a  few  dark-skinned  M<x>rs 
siowlfil  fn )ni  diiskv  j.ilousic-s  hij^h  in  the  walls.  «is  the 
;^.illa!it  ihivalry  <»f  C.isiilr,  Lfon.  .md  Araj^on.  dash€7d 
.md  jin;.4li-d  .ificr  th*r  Kin>^'  .md  (Jueen.  As  they 
appro.ichtil  ihr  .Alh.imljr.i,  upon  ihr  lower  of  Comares 
lIuTr  l»rokf  ihf  iMnnt-r  i»f  ihr  Sj».inish  Kin){s  tUittering 
in  l!ur  \irvv/r.  .unl  .n  tin*  s.im«-  moment,  ujKjn  the 
sjminii  of  ilw  lower  alnivf*  ihr  ll.i^.  iher#"  rose  a  ^real 
^ildfil  ir«tss.  tl.f  s\inlM»l  ol  the-  f.iiih  triumphant. 

liicn,  at  ihr  ^airN.  {\\r  hmlds  i  rird  ali»ud.  '  (tninada  ! 
<ir.in.iila'  for  ihf  Kin:;s  Is.tl»f'i  .ind  I'erdinand  ; '  and 
U.iU'l.  disnn);iniinki  fn»m  hi-r  i  har}»er.  as  the  cross 
li'OM-  v^liiif-ri  tl  in  ihf  sun.  kn«-lt  u|>«m  ihi'  ground  in  all 
ht-r  Npl»'nd«»ur.  and  ilianked  in-r  (iiwl  for  the  victor}". 
Tlif:  iln»risifrs  int«inril  Christian  praistr  in  the  purified 
m«isiju«-.  whilst  ihr  M<K>rs.  who  hojx-d  t«)  live  in  favour 
mI  lh<-  \  h  ii»rs.  U'il  by  ihf  rem-^.i-le  Mu/a.  addni  the 
siran^r  music  of  their  race  to  the  thous.md  instruments 

'  I  r.r  :  t'.r  'C4th«>i:«  '  -^^s  f<>r:::.i!!y  (nnfrrrcii  up*in  ihrin  by  :he  I'^jpe 
.if:rr  i\.r  :.iW:n|i;  •»(  (franaiia 
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and  voices  that  acclaimed  the  new  Queen  of  Granada. 
Amidst  the  rejoicing  and  illuminations  that  kept  the 
city  awake  that  night,  Boabdil  the  beaten  was  forgotten, 
When  he  had  delivered  the  keys  of  the  Alhambra,  he 
had  refused  to  be  treated  by  his  followers  any  longer 
with  royal  honours,  and  had  retired  weeping  to  the 
ciudel,  soon  to  steal  forth  with  a  few  followers  and 
hb  masculine  mother  to  the  temporary  shelter  of  his 
little  principality.  >  When  the  sad  cavalcade  came  to 
the  hill  called  Padul,  *  The  last  sigh  of  the  Moor,' 
thenceforward  tears  coursed  down  the  bronze  cheeks 
of  the  King  as  he  gazed  upon  the  lost  kingdom  he  was 
to  sec  no  more.  *  Weep !  weep ! '  cried  his  mother, 
*  weep !  like  a  woman  for  the  city  you  knew  not  how  to 
defend  like  a  man.' 

Throughout  Christendom  rang  the  fame  of  the  great 
Queen,  whose  steadfastness  had  won  so  noble  a  victory  ; 
and  even  in  far-oflf  England  praise  of  her,  and  thanks 
to  the  Redeemer  whose  cause  she  had  championed, 
were  sung  throughout  the  land.  For  the  conquest  of 
Granada  marked  an  epoch,  and  sealed  with  permanence 
and  finality  the  Christianisation  of  Europe,  the  struggle 
for  which  had  begun  eight  centuries  before,  from  the 
mountains  of  Asturias.  The  imagination  of  the  world 
was  touched  by  the  sight  of  a  warrior-crusading  Queen, 
more  splendid  in  her  surroundings  than  any  woman 
since  Cleopatra,  who  yet  was  so  modest,  meek,  and 
saintly  in  the  relations  of  daily  life,  so  exemplary  a 
mother,  so  faithful  a  wife,^  so  wise  a  ruler ;  and  the 

*  He  procn|>t]y  lold  this  to  Isabel,  mud  retired  to  Fes,  where  he  was 
mufdeied.  The  account  of  the  surrender  is  mainly  taken  from  Perez  de 
Hiu's  '  Historia  de  los  Vandos,'  1610,  and  Perez  de  Pulgar's  *  Cronica.' 

'  She  IS  said  never  to  have  allowed  Ferdinand  to  wear  a  shirt  except 
those  that  she  herself  made  for  him.— Mn^tfrrv  Rodri^o^  *  El  Cardinal 
Ctsoeros.' 
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cautious,  unemotional  Ferdimind.  whose  ability  as  a 
si.itrsman  was  rvvn  j^rratrr  than  that  of  his  wile,  was 
ovfrrsh.'iddwrd  hy  hirr  radiant  figure,  l>ecause  she  fou^^ht 
for  an  rxalt<-<l  ahstrart  idra,  whilst  his  ey<-s  were  for 
rvf-r  iiirin-d  towards  ihr  a;^j;randisemrnt  of  hims#-If  and 
Ari;^'n;i.  Sh**  (i»u!d  hf  crurl,  antl  deaf  to  pleas  Uyr 
nirrry.  hfiausi*  in  hrr  cyi-s  thf  ends  shr  aim^d  at  tran- 
sit iiN-d  human  suMrriny  :  hr  could  lx'  mean  and  false. 
Iwcausr  his  soul  was  h.iscrr  and  his  ohjfcts  all  mundane. 

In  ihf  (.'hristi.in  camp  Iwforr  (iranada  ihiTf  had 
w.iMilfTcd  .1  man  whr)  was  not  a  \iarrior,  hut  a  ihitirni 
suitor,  wailiii;^'  upon  ihr  l«'isiip-  of  thr  Soverei'^ns  to 
h'-ir  his  |M_'tiiion.  I  If  was  a  m.iti  of  lofty  staturi*.  milh 
li'^lu  lihi«-  iy»N  thai  ^.i/rd  ,ifir  aw.iy.  f.iir.  llorid  facr 
.iml  rudiiy  hair.  alrra«Iy  iiiuchtil  with  snow  hy  forty 
y»- irs  of  toil  .ind  h.inlsh.ip.  Hi*  hail  lonjj  liren  jl 
SI  iudin:,'  jokr  with  some-  «it  th*-  shallow  courtic-rs  ami 
churchin'Ti  that  surroiiivh-d  thf  rhin-n.  for  he  was  a 
(!r«'ainrr  ol  i^nat  drcMins  that  frw  mt-n  cnulil  undrr- 
si,in«l.  anii.  worst  otlrm  »•  of  all.  h**  w.is  a  forrijjnrr.  a 
(i*ri«»rsr-  Mirnr  s.iid,  \\f  had  l«iilt»ufd  ihr  (Jourt  for 
rl'^hi  li)!!'^'  yars  in  pursuit  «»l  h:s  ohjc-ct.  thr  scolT  ol 
many  .i::ii  ihf  fri»M'i  •►!  ffw  ;  hut  tf'if  uar.  ami  the 
sirrrui'*:--  !;\*h  ih.il  Is.iUI  an!  l''rr.i:n.4nd  lived,  had 
i^.tiri  and  .ti^.iin  *  .I'.isrd  l!:»in  i*»  postii-in<"  a  final 
aiisw  :■  to  xhr  |>r.iyiT  r^f  ihc  Ii.ili.m  s.iiiitr,  who  had.  to 
s:i:i  >pt!:!sh  lips.  iijrn««i  his  n.uiir  tri»m  Irisioforo 
Coliirv.i"!  i«»  <*risio|i.il  Colmi 

.\i  i!.*-  «'nd   fl    i.;^.;.'    tlu-   man.    lull  of  his  rxaltcd 
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visions,  had  sailed  from  Lisbon,  disgusted  at  the  perfidy 
of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  feigned  to  entertain  his 
proposals  only  to  try  to  cheat  him  of  the  realisation  of 
them.  His  intention  was  first  to  sail  to  Huelva  in 
Spain,  where  he  had  relatives,  and  to  leave  with  them 
his  child  Diego,  who  accompanied  him,  whilst  he  him- 
self would  proceed  to  France,  and  lay  his  plans  before 
the  new  King,  Charles  viii.  Instead  of  reaching 
Huelva,  his  pinnace  was  driven  for  some  reason 
to  anchor  in  the  little  port  of  Palos,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  delta,  and  thence  the  mariner  and  his  boy 
wended  their  way  to  the  neighbouring  Franciscan 
Monastery  of  St.  Maria  de  la  Rabida,  to  seek  shelter 
and  food,  at  least  for  the  child.  Colon,  as  we  shall  call 
him  here,  was  an  exalted  religious  mystic,  full  of  a  great 
devotional  scheme,  and  himself,  in  after  years,  wore  a 
habit  of  St  Francis.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  well  received  by  the  brothers  in  that  lonely 
retreat  overlooking  the  delta  of  the  Rio  Tinto ;  for  he 
was.  in  addition  to  his  devotion,  a  man  of  wide  know- 
ledge of  the  world  as  well  as  of  science  and  books,  and 
tn  the  monastery  there  was  an  enlightened  ecclesiastic 
who  had  known  courts  and  cities,  one  Friar  Juan 
Perez,  who  had  once  been  a  confessor  of  Queen  Isabel. 
With  him  and  the  physician  of  the  monastery,  Garcia 
Hernandez.  Colon  discussed  cosmogony,  and  inter- 
ested them  in  his  theories,  and  the  aims  that  led  him 
on  his  voyage.  The  mariner  needed  but  little  material 
aid,  two  or  three  small  ships,  which  could  easily  have 
been  provided  for  him  by  private  enterprise.  But  his 
plans  were  far  reaching,  and  well  he  knew  that  to  be 


ch  ttpon  Rodriifuez  PinilU's  '  Colon  en  EspaAa,*  Cappa's  '  Colon  y  los 
Etpaftoiet,' and  Ibaira  y  Rodriguex's  '  Fernando  el  Catolico  y  el  Descubri- 
Bio  de  Aroenca,'  etc  etc. 
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able  lo  carry  ihcm  out,  ihc  lands  he  dreamed  of  di*- 
i:ovt-ring  could  only  produce  for  him  the  means  lo 
.ili.iin  the  n'r»uli  h<:  hunj{ered  for,  if  a  powerful  sovereign 
would  hold  and  use  ihrm  when  he  had  found  ihem.' 

There  was  a  ^uwi  maj^nale  within  a  few  days 
i')uri]»'y  ot"  ih<-  mon.isier)*.  who  himself  was  almost  a 
sovrni;^!!.  and  not  only  had  ships  in  plenty  of  his  own. 
I»ui  could,  if  he  pleased.  «)btain  for  any  plan  he  accepted 
ihr  p.iiron.iyi'  of  powerful  sovc-rei^ns.  This  was  ihc 
hr.iil  i»f  tht:  (fU/m.iiis.  the  Puke  of  Medina  Sidonta* 
iht*  Aiulaluciaii  nohlf  who  conirolleil  the  jiorl  of  Seville 
ami  ll'.r  coasiN  of  ih»:  vuith.  It  must  have  se«:mcd 
worth  \\h:lf  lo  CjiImm  to  .iddrt-ss  himself  to  this  n'-igh- 
I'onriii;^  imlMf  In-t'nri*  >filinj^  out  on  his  lon^  voyajje  lo 
l**raru«-;  tnr  in-  jounieyrd  from  L.i  Kabida  towards 
Si\  illf.  l»M\in;^  his  ihiM.  I  )ifjio.  to  Iw  cducatt-d  and 
LMffil  for  liy  ih'-  Iriars  tt\  ilie  mon.i.sury.  He  found  the 
1  >iik«-  «>!  Mftlina  Siiloni.i  irn-sponsivr  to  his  appHMches 
aM»l  \\.i>  .i^.iin  il):nkiny  of  lakiii;^  ship  U*  Er.mcf.  when 
hr  u.i>,  l>p»'.i^).i  iiiiu  riiMlai'l.  by  wh.il  mc-ans  is  not 
kiiowi.  wiih  .luotlnr  ^n  at  noblf  .ilmost  .4s  {foi%rrful  as 
{':.'  !.'■  I  1  i»r  i!-.f  (iii/inaris.  iht-  Duke:  i>\  Mnlina  Cell. 
\\:.ti.  tr.  mi  liis  p.il.urs  .il  l<<»l.i  .iiul  I'lifrlo  ile  Santa 
Mar!  I.  t»ii  li.f  Ii.iy  of  Cad:/.  ili^pi»s»il  of  nearly  as 
iv.iru   ^.li!  a--  .M«  iliua  Siili»nia 

lln-  iiM^^iiaif  liNitrird.  Jitifii  antl  aitf-ntively.  to  the 
'  '.'•  .  .'Ml  t  ilk  «>i  il;f  sailor  ^i«T  whom  hr  l^nlyrd  in  his 
!i«nis*-  :  how.  tar  away  airos-^  lh»-  Wfslfrn  <«'an.  lK*yocid 
V\f  :n!.i:i'!s  il.ai  ih»-  Poriii^ur>,c  liad  founil.  l.iy  Asut 
lh«-  liiinifMi  :;i-inN  and  >pi«  *•-,  vaw.  now  only  reached 
I»i::;tiil!y  ai  ros>,  ihc-  t*(»rl»:d*lir]  Ian<ls  of  thr  infidel  and 
b\   li.«    L«v.i!it  Sra.  or  p«Tihanif.  ihou^^h  that  wa>  noC 

\« .    '  *    •   ■•  ,. » 
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sure,  around  the  mighty  African  continent ;  that 
wealth  untold  lay  there  in  pagan  hands,  awaiting  those 
who,  with  cross  and  sword,  should  capture  it,  and  win 
immortal  souls  for  Christ,  and  so  eternal  glory.  He, 
Colon,  was  the  man  destined  by  God  to  open  up  the 
new  world  foretold  to  Saint  John  in  the  tremendous 
dream  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  some  vast  object  of 
which  he  yet  refrained  to  speak.  Books,  Seneca, 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Arab  geographers,  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  legends  half  forgotten,  the  conclusions  of 
science,  the  course  of  the  stars,  and  the  concentrated 
experience  of  generations  of  sailor  men,  were  all  used 
by  the  Genoese  to  convince  the  Duke.  The  prospect 
was  an  attractive  one,  and  Medina  Celi  promised  to  fit 
out  the  expedition. 

In  the  building  yards  of  Port  Santa  Maria  the  keels 
of  three  caravels  were  laid  down  to  be  built  under 
Colon's  superintendence.  They  were  to  cost  three  or 
four  thousand  ducats,  and  be  6tted,  provisioned  and 
manned,  for  a  year  at  the  Duke's  expense ;  and  Colon 
must  have  thought  that  now  his  dream  was  soon  to 
come  true,  and  that  his  doubt  and  toil  would  end.  But 
for  the  inner  purpose  he  had  in  view  beyond  the  dis- 
covery of  the  easy  way  to  Asia,  he  needed  a  patron 
even  more  powerful  than  Medina  Celi ;  and  it  may 
have  been  the  discoverer  who  took  means  to  let  the 
Queen  of  Castile  know  the  preparations  that  were 
being  made,  or,  as  Medina  Celi  himself  wrote  after- 
wards, the  information  may  have  been  sent  to  Court 
by  the  Duke,  fearing  to  undertake  so  great  an  expedi- 
tion without  his  sovereign's  licence.*     In  either  case, 

*  As  Mcdiiui  Celi  w;u  with  Ferdinand  during  all  the  campaign  of  1485, 
It  b  pofttil>}e  that  he  may  have  mentioned  it  to  the  King  then,  and  have 
been  told  that  when  there  was  time  the  sovereigns  themselves  would 
atne  into  the  matter. 
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whrn  Isabel  was  informril  of  it  in  the  winur  of  14S5. 
shr  rind  lK:r  hushaiul  wt-rc  in  ihc  ruirih  of  S{>ain.  And 
i;]siriiLl«il  ih*!  Dukr  lo  srriil  Colon  lo  couri.  thai  they 
iniylii  hear  fmm  his  own  mouth  wh.it  his  plans  wcrt 

ihr  m.iriiitr  arriv**!  at  (!onlova  on  th«:  2y»ih  J.inuar)' 
i.;Si.  Vk\i\,  Iriii-rs  of  iniriMliii  lion  Ironi  lh«:  Pukr  to  ihc 
CJijrrn  .iDil  hi*>  lri«-iuis  at  lourt.  Vht:  soVfnik;ns  were 
tiflaini.-il  l*y  l»iisinrN^  in  Mailritl  .ind  lolrtlo  I'or  ihrrr 
nn»:iihs  aii«r  C«»I"n  i  .iin*-  t»i  Cordova:  lujt  hi^  I*-!tcn 
|T<Miir»«!  lor  i.iin  stunf  lri«*n«is  amongst  ihf  couriicn 
rii^Tf.  with  \\!;oni  la:  liistiissril  the  ihfurit-s  hr  had 
i-rmtil.  r^pr-i  Lilly  wiili  ihr  Ara;^on«-sr  Sfcrrt.ir\"  of 
"^  .jipl:»-^.  l!.'-  jfwish  l-iii*>  i\r  Sanl  an;^fl.  whi».  throij(;h- 
"•..[.  Was  ':;:^  •iili^hlfrn''!  .iml  hflpliil  Irii-nd.  M«jst  of 
ti.f  itlif  i.  i:u»  :>  ():i  nt  ihf  nuiri  ai  Conljiva.  Licrical 
a::  i  ia\ .  inatif  merry  sport  ol  th«*  r.ipt  dn-amcr  who 
.•.^' Tfil  ::)  th'ir  miUi  aw.iilirij^  thr  coniin^^  of  the 
■'.•r'-.^riN.  Ills  lor' i^n  ^.irl»  and  acicnt.  his  strange 
;  r*  ::■  Ik  'n-^.  alisanl  •  *:\  lh«-  I.n  i*  ot  thrm-  -tor  hov*  louU 
!■:.•■  irr:\«-  at  a  :;iv«n  pint:  hy  sailitiy  liirrc  tly  avijy 
tr.  ■::■.  .:  '  I'.l  i  i»:i\  i:i  ''i  llir  sl)allou  j*.iifs  th.it  this  I'anicr 
.  ■;   w       *  :  .:  ■ .'  x\  s.iil'ir  was  tTiad. 

\\  :  •  :.  U  i': 'I  a!i"i  l'rrtl;iMM«i  .it  last  .irrivfd  .it  Cor- 
.!'»\.i  -  •.  I  .•  :'{])  A:  r:l  i.j^'  .  l!w  sr.ison  was  .ilrcaUy 
:  :r:'.»T  .  i*.  i:;- »-i  il;a:»  ij«.i.il  t<»  m.ikr  prrp.iratitins  Ux 
:'  •  .::'.".«r  >  .i:Mpa:^n  aiid  lli»-rr  was  liitlc*  Ifisurr  lor 
;;.•■  -  -.fr'!.;:.-^  ii»  hsii-n  in  tlu*  \aL;;n'  thr-orii-s  .if  ihc 
N.iili.r  r.  .1  t  .:\\  :i\  Ma)  <  "i'-n  w.is  rfvfivfil  k:nii!y 
;\  Uii'*!  .iiid  Lf-r  I.usImmi!.  arul  loM  his  talr.  Their 
I'Viiii-^*  wfT'  1..!'.  '»!  l!:«'  ap|ir«».ii  hiii^  <  ampai^n.  and  of 
r.''  ir«'.:lil'-  l-rlwii-::  Ar-i^^n  .md  thr_-  nt:w  Km^j  of 
Ir.iui'-  al'oui  ilir-  tw.i  uuitiiirs  on  tl:*-  !ronti-r  uniusily 
w  lii'r.fii!  fruin  I'friiirMiiii  an-l  alir-r  sfrin*;  L«»l«»n  ti>f 
i!.«    :.rst  timr    Isal»i  i   :i:sir..a«'d   llu-   si^rctarv.  Alli»ns<i» 
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de  Quintanilla  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell 
that  she  did  not  consider  the  business  very  sure ;  but 
that  if  anything  came  of  it  the  Duke  should  have  a 
share  of  the  profits. 

In  the  meanwhile  Ferdinand  and  his  wife  were  too 
busy  to  examine  closely  themselves  into  the  pros  and 
cons  of  Colon  s  scheme,  and  followed  the  traditional 
course   in  such  circumstances,   that   of  referring   the 
matter  to  a  commission  of  experts  and  learned  men  to 
sift  and  report.     The  president  of  the  commission  was 
that  mild-mannered  but  arrogant-minded  confessor  of 
the  Queen,    Father  Talavera ;  the  man  of  one  idea 
whom  the  conquest  of  Granada  for  the  cross  blinded 
to  all  other  objects  in  life.     With  him  for  ihe  most 
part  were  men  like  himself,  saturated  with  the  tradition 
of  the  church,  that  looked  upon  all  innovation  as  im- 
piety, and  all  they  did  not  understand  as  an  invention 
of  the  evil  one.     So,  when  Colon  sat  with  them  and 
expounded  his  theories  to  what  he  knew  were  unsym- 
pathetic ears,  he  kept  back  his  most  convincing  proofs 
and   arguments ;    for   his   treatment   in   PortugaJ   had 
taught  him  caution.  >     There  were  two,  at  least,  of  the 
members   of    the   commission    who    fought   hard    for 
Colon's   view.    Dr.    Maldonado   and   the   young   friar 
Antonio  de  Marchena,  but   they  were  outvoted ;  and 
when   the  report  was  presented   it  said  that  Colon  s 
project  was  impossible,  and  that  after  so  many  thousands 
of  years  he  could  not  discover  unknown  lands,  and  so 
surpass  an  almost  infinite  number  of  clever  men  who 
were  experienced  in  navigation.^ 

fiardly  had  Talavera  and  his  colleagues  assured  the 
sovereigns   that   the  whole    plan  was   impossible  and 

*  Las  Casas  and  F.  Colon. 

*  Fernando  Colon. 
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vain,  unfit  for  royal  |x:rsona{{e.s  to  patronise.'  thai 
Krrilinancl  aj^ain  look  ihc  field  (roih  May),  and  una 
Miorr  Oistohal  Colon  was  far«'cl  by  failun-.  Hut  \u 
was  a  mati  not  easily  Ix-alrn.  Durin^j  his  stay  a 
Ct)nl'»v.i  hf:  h.nl  niadf  m.iny  frii-nds.  and  jjainetl  mani 
proif-clMfs  al  (juirl.  I-'irsi  was  his  riosi-  .icqiiainlancr, 
Luis  «!»■  Sani  an^jrl.  hy  whose-  intirrvrntinn  h#'  was  sr 
I»ro!nj»lIy  p-n-ivi-il  hy  ifn-  sovirrfi^ns  .ifi<-r  lh<:ir  arriva 
at  Ci»n!«iv.i  ;  l»iit  otht-rs  ih«Tr  wrrr  of  murh  hi^hci 
rank:  ihi-  ^^n-at  C\inli!Ml  Archhishop  of  ToKrthi.  Men 
do/a.  ihf  liii«»r  ot  ih*-  iVimc  Don  Juan,  Friar  Dicgc 
D«:/a  Iriar  Juan  P«n-/.  who  had  fir>l  n-ci-ivrd  CoUifi 
.il  La  K  il)ida.  an'l  was  now  at  court.  Alonso  dr  Ijuin 
l.inil!  i.  ihr  <  ).ii' li  >  s«(  niary.  Juan  CaUrro.  ihf  intimate 
.\r.i:^oM»  Nf  Iri'iiil  and  i  h.inihrrlain  of  ihr  Kin;^  .  .ind 
«nir  wl:o  prolMliIy  iljd  tnop-  in  his  favour  'juirily  than 
.mv  orif  lis'-.  ll:.tl  iiiN'ji  iraf*l»*  (oinjfanion  oi*  Ivabcl 
lir.itri/  d«-  llol-adilla,  r.ow   Man  hiiinrss  of"  Mfiy.L 

Hul  il  wa^  wi-ary  wailing.  As  wi-  h.ivr  s#-»-n.  thf 
I  ncr.:  '  -^  oi  i!^.i-  »si)virii;^ns  wi-ri-  .ilisi)rlwd  in  ihr  viar 
l-fr-!;-  i:i"I.  in- if*' •vif.  w.in  d»  ^|i»Tal«'Iy  .mxious  to  f;nisfc 
I  «*  .  f*^^t  .!Iy.  a:i'i  i^*^  l*»  Ara^i»n«-sf  |»ri»lilfms  thai 
::U»r'-^l'd  !.::m  m«»r»*  dirriily  ;  ih»-  inlrntifil  vk.ir  «iilh 
It.i:.  '  and  i:\  ii  world  wi-ic-  i  finihitialion  \w  was  alrradv 
;il.i:'.r.::i^.  I«\  w!.:*!-.  n- •!  ll.«-  siri-n-^lh  of  Sj^iin  .iliHlc 
i..;l  lliil  "I  .;ii  (."l-.ri-^l'-n'loin  slmuld  !»»•  at  his  hidiimjj. 
m  l.iMr.M*-  !.:>.  ri'.al  .1:1!  »\.i!i  Ara:^on  i:i  Ii.il\.  ihe 
Mn!  t'  rr  iM«  an  and  lli'-  Ivisi.  ii  was  1«hi  much  tc 
«\j.f.l  ll.il  I-'»r"ii::.i:i':  would  wrlimnf  vi-r\-  warmS 
.i:i\  pp'i'  '  I  lor  Irlll'-ri!!^  away  in  .i!)oih»*r  dirftlioti  th< 
sift  iiLji'.  «•!  ihr  nai:'«:i  h.»-  w.is  hun^f-riny  to  us<-  tor  h:i 
i«\\:i  r:\i\^  Is.ilnl.  on  ll.'-  oilirr  liarul.  would  natur.iliv 
l.f    1  .. '.::,''tl    lit   lislf-n    tn-'T*-    s\  nipall.riiv.iily    in    Mjvh   i 
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project  as  that  of  Colon.  Here  was  half  a  world  to 
be  won  to  Christianity  under  her  flag,  here  was  wealth 
illimitable  to  coerce  the  other  half,  and,  above  all,  here 
was  the  fair-faced  mystic  with  his  lymphatic  blue  eyes, 
like  her  own,  showing  her  how  the  riches  that  would 
fall  to  his  share  were  all  destined  for  a  crusade  even 
greater  than  that  of  Granada,  the  winning  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  infldel,  and  the  fixing  for  ever  of 
the  sovereign  banner  of  Castile  upon  the  country 
hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord.  To  Isabel, 
therefore,  more  than  to  Ferdinand,  must  it  be  attri- 
buted, that  when  the  campaign  of  i486  was  ended  the 
Italian  mariner  was  not  dismissed,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  report  of  Talavera  s  commission. 

The  sovereigns  were  obliged  to  start  out  to  far 
Galicia,  as  has  been  related  on  page  64  ;  but  before  they 
went  they  replied  to  Colon  that,  'though  they  were 
prevented  at  present  from  entering  into  new  enter- 
prises, owing  to  their  being  engaged  in  so  many  wars 
and  conquests,  especially  that  of  Granada,  they  hoped 
in  time  that  a  belter  opportunity  would  occur  to 
examine  his  proposals  and  discuss  his  offers.*'  This 
answer,  at  all  events,  prevented  Colon  s  supporters  in 
Spain  from  despairing ;  and  whilst  the  monarchs  were 
in  Galicia  in  the  winter  of  i486,  the  Dominican  Deza, 
the  Prince's  tutor,  who  was  also  a  professor  at  Sala- 
manca«  conceived  the  idea  that  an  independent  inquiry 
by  the  pundits  of  the  university  might  arrive  at  a 
diflerent  conclusion  from  that  of  Talavera's  commission, 
and  undo  the  harm  the  latter  had  effected.  Though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  fact,  it  is  certain  that  Deza, 
who  was  a  Castilian  and  a  member  of  the  Queen's 
household,  would  not  have  taken  such  a  step  as  he  did 

*  Fernando  Colon. 
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wiihoiJl  Isalids  coiis«mu.  In  any  casr.  Colon  iravrllc%i 
lo  Sal.iin.mr.i :  .iml  iln-re.  as  ihi*  ^'iirsi  ol"  Dr/a  in  ih< 
I)oniinii;in  nuMi.i-l*Ty  of  S.iini  Sii-plnm.  In-  hfl-i  con- 
slant  I  cmirnnn-  with  ihr  i«Mrn«:d  m<-n  lor  whom  ihr 
tiinmi^  riii\rrsiiy  w.i>.  a  L»*niP'. 

Is.iIhI  a;itl  l-.f-r  hiisfiand  lh»-msflvf>  arrivfd  a!  S.iLi- 
iM.im  a  in  ihr  1  isi  iliys  «»t"  ih«*  yc-ar  1 4"^'*.  arv!  I:»"ar1 
tn»:n  I  )c/a  ami  «»lh.'T  tVirruU  that,  in  ih.*-  nj-inion  ol 
n'»^i  ut  i!;»-ni.  ll.f  plans  (iM"i»I«»n  w»Tf  p»T!f.  tiy  v...jr.iJ 
I  !.»•  '-Itfi  I  was  ^♦•♦11  al  ••»»»■:  lh»*  ni.ir:n»T  .u  •  ••rnpar.in! 
•"';»■  C^^;lrl  l- ►  <"i»ril«»\a  in  hi^h  hMpi->,  im  lon^i-r  .iv.  an- 
■  ill  i«  luil  pmifil'ir  oi  iI<i:IiiMiI  Silirnn-N.  lnii  .4  inrniljcf 
' 't  iii«-  rt»\.i!  !.■ 'is'h'ilii.  Hi  ror*'  ••ruf  iM«>r»-  i.ik:n^  rhf 
•.'■ll  in  l;:'-  sj.:  .:.^  .it  i  p.  7.  t!.»-  «_)i:»-»-n  <»ft":(  m'.'v  inf.TTnrJ 
^  '"iMn  i::.ii  '\\'..*-'.\  .  ii'i  iiin>.laii.  »'s  pf-rmiitf'!  ^ht-  .«r;  :  :ht 
l\:n:;  \\'».il'i  '  arri.j;I\  njn-.:.!rr  h>  pp^i^ts-il  .  .it-.M  :n 
*:.»■  ir.'MMiiin*-  .1  sun  nt  ;  v'  rn.ir.iv»-ti:?»  w.is  ^:vr?i 
•  »  :.::v.  t'»:-  !;i  s;;-,ir  :i  ,:n  r.  ..  ;^ranl  that  wa^  pp'-.it'ii 
I  ;  !  -.'■•■•::. M'-s  r\. 'i-'lf-l.  f\  f-ry  l»\\  nnnuri^  .iti»T>*.tr«i* 
i:.  A  .^  .a  14*7.  ^  ''.":;  w.is  --jnxni  •:■.«:  i  liv  i:\f  ^'»vc 
:•    .j; '   I'l  'I.'-  .•.."-Ill  M  i!  i^.i    :.r.i'»i!-!\   ii  ^:\*-  ,1  :\ .« 

r!::'V.s.   i«  a  lii'T.t  fiiifw  ir :  h€ 
"'.I    .l\^.^aln^'    u:l}',    i:n;».i:  •■.-.. r 
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His  friends  at  Court  were  now  many  and  powerful,  and 
Ferdinand  himself  had  not  failed  to  see  that  the 
promised  accession  of  wealth  to  be  derived  from  the 
discovery  would  strengthen  his  hands.  Perhaps  he, 
like  Isabel,  had  been  dazzled  with  Colon's  life-dream 
of  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  for  that  would, 
if  it  were  effected,  tend  to  realise  the  highest  ambitions 
of  Aragon.  But  Ferdinand,  as  a  prudent  man  of 
business,  never  allowed  sentiment,  however  exalted,  to 
override  practical  considerations.  When,  therefore,  the 
terms  demanded  by  Colon  were  at  length  submitted  to 
him  and  the  Queen,  he  unhesitatingly  rejected  them 
as  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  Much  obloquy 
has  been  heaped  upon  Ferdinand  for  his  lack  of 
generosity  in  doing  so  ;  but  a  perusal  of  the  conditions, 
with  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  and  ideas  of 
the  times,  will  convince  any  impartial  person  that 
Ferdinand's  first  rejection  of  them  was  more  to  his 
credit  than  his  subsequent  acceptance  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  violating  them. 

They  were,  indeed,  extravagant  and  impracticable  to 
the  last  degree-  The  title  of  Admiral  had  only  been 
given  in  Spain  to  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  possessions.  The  office,  usually  hereditary, 
carried  with  it  seignorial  rights  over  the  coasts  and 
{K>rts  that  were  practically  sovereign,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Enriquezs  in  Castile  and  of  Medina  Sidonia  in 
Andalucia.  And  yet  Colon,  a  plebeian  Italian  sailor, 
dropped  as  if  from  the  clouds,  made  as  his  first 
demand,  that  he  should  be  recognised  as  *  Admiral  of 
all  the  islands  and  continents  that  may  be  discovered  or 
gained  by  his  means,  for  himself  during  his  life,  and 
for  his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  with  all  the 
prerogatives  and  pre-eminences  appertaining  to  such 
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office,  as  they  an:  enjoyed  by  Don  Alonso  Enriquei, 
your  Admiral  of  Ciislile.'  The  Admind  of  Castile  was 
Ferdinand's  unrle.  and  the  second  |ierson  in  realm 
after  the  l)li)od  royal  ;  and,  althou^fh  the  office  was 
hereditary  in  his  houst:.  the  sovereij»ns  of  C.isiile  had 
never  surrend<-n-d  ih<!  jKiwer  of  withilrawiny  thr  title 
if  they  |*l«Msed.  whereas  the  Italian  mariner  demanded 
that  fnr  fver  hi-  and  his  should  l)c  pr.u'tic«illy  inde- 
jM-ndenl  of  tin-  s«»verei;^ns.  The  secon<l  condition  was. 
th.it  CoImm  was  In  !»r  (ioviTnor  and  \'iceroy  of  all 
isl.mds  and  (•►nlinents  discovered,  with  the  rijjhi  erf 
iioniin.itin^  thn-f  pirsons  for  eaih  suh-^^overnorshiji  or 
«)fhi'e  from  whiih  lh«-  smfrri^^ns  were  lM)und  to  chcxisr 
one.  This  l.iit'T  ionditii>n  was  aUo  an  infraction  ol 
the*  rij^hl  of  i!i#'  kiiv^s  to  choose  their  own  officers 
tre<-ly.  Ihi-  diM«i\«p-r  riaimed  for  himsidf  and  hi* 
hrirs  for  fv«'r  i»:i'  i  It-ar  t»-nth  of  .ill  merch.mdisc.  >;«4d. 
L^t-ms.  jir.irU.  .iiid  inmmo<iiii«-s  of  every  sort,  Im^u^Hl 
liartrreti.  fM.irui.  ;4ai:ifi.  or  jxissess«:J.  in  the  territories 
.!i^»  iiMfi '1.  li  w.is  jiiNi.  (»f  rours€-.  that  Coli»n  sh<Hjld 
Ih-  >.|il«:^::dly  r»  warilitl  it  sui  ifss  tniwnetl  his  efforUw 
l»jl  i':-.'-  ;:iM^:n  .::'»:i  f'U  .it  lh»-  ide.i  of  ihr  stu]i«-ndous 
w«-.i!:!i  lii.ii  \\«»ij;d  h.iM-  lM«-n  his  l>y  virtm*  of  such  a 
i  I.iiin  is  this.  Mm  this  was  not  .til.  Colon  claimed 
ifi'-  ri.:'".!.  ii  I.'-  j»!«Ms»d.  ii\  t.ikitii^  i»ne-ei}^hth  share  in 
f\ti\  »  \iM-.iii:iHi  .i:id  trading;  vi-ntun*  l»-avin^  S{Mm  for 
ll;f  liiiii'-s.  .iiid.  tri  irMWTi  .ill.  it  .itiy  ilispiite  an»N<:  mith 
n-^afil  iM  ih»-  «l:M«»\fTer"s  ri^jhts  and  profits,  under  the 
I  ap!iul.ils«»:i.  \\r  and   his  nomin»-«s  wrrf*  ti>  In:  the  sole 

l.iii^is  ot   ihr  I  .is«'. 

Most  n!  ih«*s»-  ilem.mds  rould  not  1m*  If^ally  (granted 
iituirr  ihr  laws  ol  Casiilf.  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
whrn  <'«»!o:i  rrtijs»-d  to  nunlity  thfin.  he  was  curth 
ilismissrd    hy    I'erdinaiul.    anil    told    to    ^o  about    his 
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business  and  propose  his  plans  dsewhere.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt,  in  spite  of  romantic  trends 
unsupported  by  evidence,  that  Isabel  acquiesced  in 
this  action  of  her  husband.  She  was,  it  is  true, 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposed  undertaking ;  but 
she  was  a  greater  stickler  than  Ferdinand  for  her 
regal  prerogatives,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  she  would 
have  lightly  surrendered  them  thus  any  more  than  he. 
In  any  case.  Colon,  in  high  dudgeon,  left  Santa  Fe 
with  the  intention  of  offering  his  plans  to  France. 
First  visiting  in  Cordova  the  lady  with  whom  he  had 
lived,  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  La  Rabida,  where 
his  son  Di^o  was  still  living,  thence  to  embark  for 
France,  In  the  monastery  there  he  again  met  the 
guardian.  Fray  Juan  Perez,  the  Queen's  confessor,  to 
whom  he  told  his  tale  of  disappointment ;  and  the 
physician,  Hernandez,  was  summoned  to  the  conference. 
Colon,  with  his  earnestness  and  eloquence,  impressed 
them  more  than  ever  with  the  glowing  prospects  of 
wealth  unlimited  for  Spain,  and  glory  undying  for  the 
Christian  Queen,  who  should  bring  pagan  Asia  into 
the  fold  of  the  Church  ;  and,  unknown  to  the  explorer, 
Juan  Perez  sent  post  haste  by  a  trusty  messenger  a 
letter  to  the  Queen  urging  her  not  to  let  Colon  go 
dsewhere  with  his  plans.  It  is  well-nigh  two  hundred 
miles,  and  a  bad  road,  from  Palos  to  Granada,  and 
Isabel  was  in  the  midst  of  taking  possession  of  the 
conquered  city ;  but  yet  she  found  time  to  send  back 
an  answer  within  a  fortnight  to  Perez,  who,  by  one 
pretext  or  another,  had  detained  Colon  in  the 
monastery,  bidding  her  late  confessor  himself  to 
come  and  see  her  without  delay,  that  she  might 
discuss  with  him  the  subject  of  his  solicitude.  Perez 
lost  no  time  ;  for  at  midnight  the  same  day,  without 
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a  word  to  Colon,  he  rode  out  of  La  Rabida  towards 
Granada. 

What  ar^jiimeMits  h«!  used  to  Isabel  we  do  not  know. 
probably  he  told  her  that  Colon  was  inclined  now  to 
mtKlilV  his  pn-iensions.  In  any  case,  the  }jood  friar 
hurried  back  in  ih*-  mt»riaslery  with  the  cheering  news 
that  the  Ouf-eii  h.id  proniisrd  to  provide  three  caraveb 
for  the  cxpcHliiin:!.  arid  summoned  Colon  to  cixjrt 
a){«iiii.  sending  liiin.  in  a  d.iy  or  two.  two  thousand 
maravfdis  lu  buy  hinisrlf  som«r  new  clothc*s.  and  make 
him  til  lo  .ipp«Mr  before  her.      It  is  extremely  unlikely 

irnle«-d  iin[iONsible — that  !salK:l  shouUi  h.ive  taken 
this  slip  wiihoiii  Frrdinantl's  mnsent.  Sh«*  was  the 
slnin^rr  vesM-l.  ami  may  h.ivi:  won  him  over  to  her 
w.iy  of  ihiukin;^'.  .mlrd  probably  by  the  r«-preM:ntations 
of  luaii  Tfrr/.  thai  Ci*Ii»n's  terms  wnuld  lie  modified. 

Vhr  rxplorer  arrivfd  at  Ciran.ula  shortly  after  the 
iriinnjihal  ♦niry  n{  ilw  inin  jurn»rs.  and  saw  Is.ilM-1  (aiki 
pr»  ^um.iMy  !.»r  husbaiul)  on  several  occ.isions  «it  their 
•  ju.irifTN  .ii  ^anif  I'r,  To  I'erdinand  s  annoyance  he 
tniirnl  if..ii  i'<)li»n  still  iii^isird  ujnin  the  s.ime  im- 
prai  III  a!»l*-  i  uniliiiiuis  as  In-hirr.  r.il.iv«Ta.  the  new 
Ari  hbisl'.i.p  (»f  (ir.in.i'i.i.  full  of  /ral  tor  the  Christian- 
:saliun  tif  l;is  r.iw  ilJMcrNt-.  trowncd  at  all  su}{gcstions 
ihal  rni^l.i  i!:\»rt  .illrnlion  to  .inoiher  direction:  and 
riiia'.iy.  it.*  Kin^  aii-l  <  jui*«n  dei  ideil  to  dismivs  Cokm 
lor  ^.»tMl  .IS  irnpii-.ilM"  v»  «!»m1  with.  K.ithfr  than  lole 
i  joi  tit  Wis  \asi  (la:!ns.  I«ir.  as  l.r  soli-mnly  asserted 
itlerw.iriK.  h'-  n«riii-il  imi  ihr  wraith  tor  himself,  but 
lo  n-sion-  ihr  lb»Iy  l.tnd  io  Chrisic-ntlom.  he  wended 
his  way  h«arlbr«.kf-n  i'*warils  his  hunv  at  Cordova: 
hss  nil  hair  iit»\\  Marie  li»d  fiilin-  lo  simw.  The  >;lory 
l«»r  Spain  «»1  liisi nverin;^'  a  new  worKI  for  civiiisation 
was   irrmblin*^    in   ifie    balance'.       The  ^reat   dreamer. 
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hopeless,  had  turned  his  back  upon  the  court  after 
seven  years  of  fruitless  waiting,  and  Ferdinand,  this 
time,  had  no  intention  of  recalling  him. 

Then  the  keen  business  prescience  of  the  Jew 
Secretary  of  Supplies,  Luis  de  Santangel,  pained 
that  such  bright  hopes  should  be  carried  to  other 
lands,  took  what,  for  a  man  of  his  modest  rank,  was  a 
very  bold  step.  He  was  a  countryman  of  Ferdinand, 
and  in  his  confidence,  but  it  was  to  Isabel  he  went, 
and  with  many  expressions  of  humility  and  apology 
for  his  daring,'  urged  her  not  to  miss  such  a  chance  as 
that  offered  by  the  Genoese.  Sant  angel  appears  to 
have  been  under  the  impression  that  the  main  reason 
for  Colon's  dismissal  was  the  difficulty  of  the  Castilian 
treasury  providing  the  money  he  asked  for,  as  he 
offered  to  lend  the  million  maravedis  necessary.  It  is 
quite  likely,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  know  the  details  of 
the  explorers  demands  as  to  reward.  Isabel  appears 
to  have  thanked  Sant  angel  for  his  offer  and  opinion, 
with  which  she  said  she  agreed ;  but  asked  him  to 
defer  the  matter  until  she  was  more  at  leisure. 

This  was  something  gained ;  but  the  principal  diffi- 
culty was  to  persuade  Ferdinand.  Another  Aragonese 
it  was  who  undertook  it ;  that  inseparable  companion  of 
the  King,  the  Chamberlain,  Juan  Cabero.  What 
arguments  he  employed  we  know  not,  but  he  was 
as  astute  as  Ferdinand  himself,  and  probably  we  shall 
not  be  far  from  the  truth  when  we  presume  that  he 
and  his  master  agreed  that,  since  the  Queen  was  so 
bent  upon  the  affair,  it  would  be  folly  to  haggle  further 
over  terms,  which,  after  all,  if  they  were  found  incon- 
venient, could  be  repudiated  by  the  sovereigns,  and  it 

*  The  speech,  which  it  probably  apocr>phal,  is  given  at  length  by  Las 
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is  [jHibabl*:  thai  Isalx.*!  may  have  been  influenced  b; 
iIk'  samt!  vit;w.  So,  a  few  hours  only  after  Colon  hai 
shakrii  the  (hist  *>!'  Sania  I'e  from  his  feel,  a  swii 
horMrni.in  overtook   him  at  the  liriil^e  of  Los   IMnos 

.iiiil  lirou^^hl  him  back  to  court. 

A^ain  hr  sIikhI  firm  in  his  immoilerate  prf-tension^ 
and  the  chaflrrin^  with  him  was  n-sumrii.  fur  it  mu« 
]i.i\r  lircn  fviilciU  to  I-'tTtlinand  ih.il  the  terms  couk 
iiivtT  lit-  fiillilNtl.  It  must  not  l>e  foryoltf-r.  tka 
<  mIuii  l;.i(i  i«invwiih  a  mrrr  thfory.  The  pl.tn  »a: 
:i'»i  III  iiiM(i\»T  a  ii«w  coiitiiUMit  :  there  w.is  no  idc 
il.trn  «•!  .1  \asi  \  irj^in  Americ.i.  hut  only  of  a  shoric 
way  l'»  |.i|i.in  .unl  ih»-  n-.ilms  of  the  j^reai  Khan 
Si:i  h  .1  projfi  I.  i;rf.ii  as  the  profit  tli.it  mi^ht  rrsull 
\MMiM  n.iiiir.illy  I«nnn  I'-^s  in  lh«-  si.L^lit  of  <:oniemjj«>rar; 
^p.ini.ir«:>«   iImii   ih*-   </l'irisli.iyiis.itioii   of  (iran.ni.i,  am 

(  is  niijiiNt  t«t  iM.Ltnr  I'rniin.iMiI  tor  hMldin)^  imi  .i^.iins 
I'Tmsuhhii  Wf-ri*  »\«-n  a  «l»'n»j^.ilion  (»l  his  own  arx 
l.:s\\ifi-s  '.•.\fr»-i^:il\.  Is.ihrl.  tar  inurr  idealist  thaJ 
:.»T  1  r.N|i.iM«i.  waN  rf   i«iy  l«i  aviriitr  to  i'oions  liem.iniis 

iii'i  h.iT  ai!\  fi  ai  \  i  .irriril  the  day.  Possibly,  to  v^dg^ 
fi'irn  \\!..ii  !i'i;.i\\i«i.  «ven  si.e  ass«*nie«!.  with  ih 
imiUal  r»Mr\  .il:«-:i  ll.al  sh*-.  a-^  >.overi-:k^Ti.  i»»iild.  i 
-.h.e     I'aa-^rc!.     I  alli  •  I     llw     «  » ilJi  ••s'.ji  iMs    sjic-     ;^rantetl     t^ 

11.'-  [I  rrv.--  dMiia::''*'!.  !:i»\\»\ir.  wire  iiMt  the  onh 
ii:!!..  :.:i\  ::.  l!.r  way.  I  !;»re  was  the  ijwestion  o 
rr.i.:\  ir.ii!ir\  .  an«l  l!:*-  war  Lad  ••\!MUNi«'d  tlie  tre.tsun 
It  i-^  an  iin;^rat  :Mii^  il*.:n;^  in  d»in«»l;sh  a  pretty  tradi 
ti'-nal  ^t«r\.  b;.i  liial  • -t  Nabe!  *«  jewel>,  sacritucd  ti 
:-.i\   fur   <  oinr.  s   Ur^i    \"\.i;^»'.    \\\V,    not  In-ar   Mrutiny 

.     ;.  ■••,r  :■.   r.  .!••:.;  '     .  (  r  .n    ,  }  »:;..i:. ■:»*.•  l»..r-i.    i.  !i  i  ^i!  .  .c  '  La 
i"    .'     I  !>  :.  I  J  -.1   •  .      :.  !Kr  '  Kr .   -M  »  ■  ■^*r::  jv  ir.ii.ra.    \i*i    \«t\    . 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  jewels  were  already  pawned 
for  the  costs  of  the  war,  and  although  Las  Casas, 
Bemaldez,  and  Colon's  son  Fernando,  say  that  the 
Queen  offered  to  Sant'angel  to  pawn  her  jewellery 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  in 
the  heat  of  her  enthusiasm  she  may  have  made  such 
a  suggestion  figuratively,  it  is  now  quite  certain 
that  the  money  for  the  expedition  was  advanced 
by  Luis  de  Sant'angel,  although  not  as  was,  and 
is,  usually  supposed,  from  his  own  resources,  but 
from  money  secretly  given  to  him  for  the  purpose 
from  the  Aragonese  treasury,  of  which  he  was  a 
high  officer.* 

The  agreement  with  Colon  was  signed  finally  in 
Santa  Fe  on  the  17th  April  1492,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  great  dreamer  departed,  this  time 
with  a  light  heart  and  rising  hopes,  to  Palos  and 
La  Rabida  to  fit  out  his  caravels,  and  sail  on  the 
3rd  August  1492  for  his  fateful  voyage.  With  him 
went  Isabel's  prayers  and  hopes;  and  during  his 
tiresome  and  obstructed  preparations  at  Palos,  she 
aided  him  to  the  utmost  by  grants  and  precepts,  ^  as 
well  as  by  appointing  his  legitimate  son,  Diego,  page 
to  her  heir,  Prince  Juan,  in  order  that  the  lad  might 

>  Protfetior  Ibarra  y  Rodriguei's  interesting  study '  Fernando  el  Catolico 
y  d  Descubrimiento '  (Madrid,  1893)  makes  this  matter  clear  for  the  first 
time.  The  treasury*  of  Castile  was  empty,  but  Ferdinand  had  plenty  of 
mooey  in  Aragoo.  He  was  careful,  howe\'er,  not  to  allow  the  Castilians 
to  know  this,  or  they  would  have  clamoured  for  some  of  it  for  their  war 
against  Granada,  whilst  he  was  hoarding  it  for  his  war  against  France. 
He  thereibre  went  through  the  comedy  of  causing  Sant'angel  to  lend  the 
mtUJoo  roaravedis,  apparently  out  of  his  own  pocket,  but  the  money  was 
Mcrctiy  advanced  for  the  purpose  to  Sant'angel  from  the  King's  Aragonese 
treasury,  to  which  it  was  subsequently  repaid  through  Sant'angeL 

•  Soa»e  of  these  took  the  form  of  generosity  at  other  people's  expense. 
The  town  of  Palos  was  ordered,  as  punishment  for  some  offence,  to 
provide  two  caravels  and  stores. 
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have  a  safe  home  during;  his  father's  absence.  Ahhouf^h 
Isabels  action  in  the  discover)*  may  be  less  heroic 
and  indeprndrnt  of  her  huslxind,  than  her  enthusiastic 
bio^jraphe-rs  are  fcjnd  of  representing^,  it  is  certain  thai 
but  for  hrr  Fi-rdinand  would  not  have  p^itronised  the 
exjHrdilion.  LcK)kinj^^  at  the  whole  circumstances,  and 
his  char.icter.  it  is  difficult  to  blame  him.  except  al 
last  tor  aj^retriiij;  to  t«Tms  that  he  knrw  were  im{)«»sstble 
of  fulfilmrni.  and  which  he  probably  never  meant  to 
tulfil.  Hut  Isabrl's  id<:alism  in  this  c;ls<*  w;ls  m'isrr 
than  I'rrdinand's  practital  prudence,  so  f.ir  us  the 
immedi.ai-  result  was  concerned,  and  to  Is.tb<rl  the 
('.itholir  muNi  Ik:  ^ivrn  the  j^lory  of  h.ivin^  aided 
(Miluml)us.  r.iihfT  th.m  to  hrr  husUuid.  who  was 
|MTsu.iili-d  ai^ainsi  his  will. 

(ir.inada  w.is  con<|utTed  for  Isal)<*l.  and  it  was  now 
I'fnlin.inds  turn  to  havr  his  way.  I'*or  yiMrs  Aray«>ncse 
initn-sis  hail  h.i«l  lo  wail,  ihouyh.  as  Ferdinand  mrll 
kn*-w.  ihr  unifyin;^  prcK:ess.  which  he  nei.-ded  for  his 
f-nds.  was  lM-ini4  p'rlnird  th<:  whiif.  rnd«*r  the  stem 
rule  «>t  Inniu'inada  th<r  Incpiisition  had  struck  its 
I'-iUailiN  inii)  ih«-  n.iiiiin's  heart,  ami.  cr.i/y  with  the 
priti«'u!  s'lprrioriiy  ovc-r  infidi-ls.  ih»- orihtnlox  S{>.tnianl 
was  rapidly  d»v<'l<»pink;  thr  i ontidt-ncr  in  his  divine 
srin  limi  In  Mii\iri^#-  ihr  rnrrnic-s  ot"  (ifxl.  which  made 
ih«-  nai!«>n  I'inpor.irily  v^pmI.  IsaU-I  was  thf  inspiring 
s. »iil  ot'  this  fr^lin;^.  A  forriynrr.  visiting  her  court 
vMMi  at'irr  (iranada  trll.  wroir.  as  most  coniem[x>ranes 
diil  «>t  h(T.  in  enthusiastic  praise  of  wh.it  we  shouM 
now  ciirisidfT  cru«'l  lii^<»lry.  *  Nolhinjj  is  S|K>ken  of 
h«-re\'  h»'  says,  'but  makin.4  war  on  the  enemies  of 
lh»*  faiih.  ami  swrrpin;^  av^ay  .dl  ol»siructions  lo  the 
Holy  ('ailiolii;  Chunh.  Not  viiih  worldly,  but  with 
h(MV(*nly  .iim.   is  .ill   iht-y  undf-rtake.  and  all  they  do 
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seems  inspired  direct  from  heaven,  as  these  sovereigns 
most  surely  are.*' 

This  eulogium  refers  to  the  plan  then  under  dis- 
cussion for  ridding  Isabel's  realms  of  the  taint  of 
Judaism.  We  are  told  that  to  the  Queen's  initiative 
this  terrible  and  disastrous  measure  was  due.  'The 
Jews  were  so  powerful  in  the  management  of  the 
royal  revenues  that  they  formed  almost  another  royal 
caste.  This  gave  great  scandal  to  the  Catholic  Queen, 
and  the  decree  was  signed  that  all  those  who  would 
not  in  three  months  embrace  the  faith,  were  to  leave 
her  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon.'^  Ferdinand  was 
quite  willing,  in  this  case,  to  give  the  saindy  Queen 
and  her  clergy  a  free  hand,  because,  to  carry  out  his 
world-wide  combination  to  humble  France,  he  would 
need  money — very  much  money — and  the  wholesale 
confiscation  of  Jewish  property  that  accompanied  the 
edict  of  expulsion  was  his  only  ready  way  of  getting 
it.  On  the  30th  March  1492,  less  than  three  weeks 
before  the  signature  of  the  agreement  with  Colon,  the 
dread  edict  against  the  Jews  went  forth.  Religious 
rancour  had  been  inflamed  to  fever  heat  against 
these  people,  who  were  amongst  the  most  enlightened 
and  useful  citizens  of  the  State,  and  whose  services 
to  science,  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  sunk  in 
darkness,  make  civilisation  eternally  their  debtor. 
They  were  said  to  carry  on  in  secret  foul  rites  of 
human  sacrifice,  to  defile  the  Christianity  that  most 
of  them  professed,  and  Isabel's  zeal,  prompted  by  the 
churchmen,  was  already  climbing  to  the  point  after- 
wards reached  by  her  great-grandson,  Philip  11.,  when 

»  <,^ioce<i  by  Flr^ci.    •  Reinas  Catolicot.' 

"  IbiJ.     lioih  Luif  de  Sant'an^el,  who  lerved  as  accountant  general, 
and  Gabnel  Sanchez,  the  AraK'^nete  treasurer,  were  of  Jewish  descent 
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he  swore  that,  come  wh.ii  might,  he  would  never  be 
a  kinj^^  of  heretic  subjects. 

liy  the  30th  July  1492  not  a  professed  Jew  was  to 

l>e  left  alive  in  Is^ilKrl's  dominions.  With  cruel  irony. 
in  which  l''rnlinand's  cynical  j(reed  is  evident  ihc 
banishrd  pt-oplir  w<  n:  jK-rmitted  to  sell  their  property. 
Vft  t<irl>i(ldt:n  to  carrv  the  monev  abroad  with  them. 
At  Ir.isi  a  quarter  <»!  a  million  of  Spaniards  of  all 
ranks  and  at;*  s.  men.  women,  and  children,  ill  or  ndL 
wrn*  lirivt-n  tnrih.  stripped  of  everyihin^j,  to  seek 
shrlitr  in  toreii^n  lantls.  The  decrecr  was  carried 
nut  with  relriulrss  ffHu  iiy.  and  the  |MM»r  wretches. 
^ir.i^^^L^Iinj^  ilifDuj^h  Spain  to  Mmif  plair  ol  safety. 
wvxv  .III  «Ms\  pfj  y  it>  pluncit-r  .md  maltn-at.  It  was 
a  salurn.ilia  nl  robUry.  I  ht-  shipm.isters  extorted 
almnsi  ih«-  last  tiuc.il  to  tarry  the  fugitives  to  Africa 
or  rlsruherr.  ami  then,  in  numlnrrN'ss  casi-s,  ca^l  their 
passrn^rrN  oMrbiMnl  as  siM»n  .is  they  were  at  mm.  It 
was  sail!  iImi.  in  onlc-r  ic»  u»nc«Ml  their  wealth,  the 
\v\\^  swarii»wr-tl  ihrir  precious  ;^fms,  .md  hundreds 
\\t  n-  rippril  up  «»n  ihtr  ih.mLr  «»t  disioverin);  their 
I'll  l*.«N.       I  l-.f-r*'  uas  no  altcnipt  or  prrii-ncr  of  mercy. 

I  li»-  l-aMi  *r.ni'  !:i  wa^  iniriuird.  \\\\\  al«ine  to  remove 
hiti.iism  as  a  i  re  r.l  troin  .Spain-  that  ini;^ht  have  been 
'li»:.r  \\iihi»i:i  tl.*-  hurribl*-  i  rueily  lli.il  ensued — but 
.is    .1    (innin    ol     ilr.iih    liir    .til    proifssin;^    Jews,     for 

I  <'r«|;i<  inatia  I. a-!.  Xwv  y.irs  b«lori',  obiaitu'ti  a  Bull 
from  thf-  I'opf  i  ontlriniiiti;^  to  major  excommunscatioo 
li:r  aullmrilif-N  of  .ill  C'lirisu.in  I.mds  who  laiiev!  10 
arr<Ni  .nul    sf-'.d   back  every  tui^ilixe    |«-w  from  S|aifl.' 

h  r  ::.  I  •.  !'.  .'.\'-  'W  '.!.,r>  .  I  ^j.i  :.  K  1  !r»i  V\  Martin  M  -nr  C>tS 
•.\r  \r.,-s  .jiif-r  \\.r  nj  .!  ■»:.  fr.«M.  ^'ji.i  ii.  .1%  \\\.\'.\\  nf  the  ^yxT.  %S.  Ir«^ 
?  ..:  fir'  V.  \  r:.:.,.ii.  I  i*--:.  r,  '  .^\.  h»-r  .!.i-.;..l.;r :.  uji.,  had  m.iM.eil  -.hf 
K  :  ,   ■  t  \     •:.,..  il.    ..rt.  c  i  \    r  ■  I'.rr  :  .  rxi-c!  .1!  'r  .%i  ttnin  h  »  .  ii'..n!r^ 
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Isabd  appears  to  have  had  no  misgiving.  Her 
spiritual  guides,  to  whom  she  was  so  humble,  praised 
her  to  the  skies  for  her  saintly  zeal :  her  subjects, 
inflated  with  religious  arrogance,  joined  the  chorus 
raised  by  servile  scribes  and  chroniclers,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  lands  by  Colon  was  heaven's  reward 
to  Isabel  for  ejecting  the  Hebrew  spawn  from  her 
sacred  realm ;  and  if  her  woman's  heart  felt  a  pang 
at  the  suffering  and  misery  she  decreed,  it  was 
promptly  assuaged  by  the  assurance  of  the  austere 
churchmen,  who  ruled  the  conscience  of  the  Queen. 

Leaving  Talavera  as  archbishop,  and  Count  de 
Tendilla  as  governor  of  conquered  Granada,  Isabel 
and  her  husband,  with  their  children  and  a  splendid 
court,  travelled  in  the  early  summer  of  1492  to  their 
other  dominions  where  their  presence  was  needed. 
Ferdinand,  indeed,  was  yearning  to  get  back  to  his 
own  people,  who  were  growing  restive  at  his  long 
absence,  and  for  the  coming  war  with  France,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  win  the  love  of  his  Catalan 
subjects,  who,  at  first,  still  remembering  his  murdered 
half-brother,  the  Prince  of  Viana.  had  borne  him  litde 
affection.  He  had  treated  them,  however,  with  great 
diplomacy,  respecting  their  sturdy  independence,  and 
had  asked  little  from  them,  and  by  this  time,  in  the 
autumn  of  1492,  when  he  and  Isabel,  with  their 
promising  son,  Juan,  by  their  side,  rode  from  Aragon 
through  the  city  of  Barcelona  to  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Urgel,  where  they  were  to  live,  the  Catalans 
were  wild  with  enthusiasm  for  the  sovereigns  with 
whose  names  all  Christendom  was  ringing. 

Ferdinand  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  attack  of  a 
lunatic  assassin  in  December,  as  he  was  leaving  his  hall 
of  justice  at  Barcelona,  and  during  his  imminent  danger 
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IsaWs  afftrciion  .mil  care  fur  him  ^aineil  for  her  also 
ihc  love  iA  ihc  jealous  Catalans. ■  Throujjhoui  the 
winter  in  Harrelona  l-'ertlinand  was  busy  weavinjj  his 
wtrl)  nf  inirij^ue  anuinil  France  and  Kuro|K".  to  which 
reference  will  presenily  be  made,  and  in  March  1493 
ihrn*  lame  Myinj^  to  tin*  (oiirt  the  tremimdous  news 
ihal  C<»l<»n  ha«l  run  into  the  laj^us  fi»r  shfller  after 
tlisrov«Tin;^  liif  l.mds  for  which  he  h.id  ;;one  in  search. 
\t)  piirljj  iil.irs  of  thtr  voyaj^r  wiTr  yiven  ;  but  noc 
in. my  d.tVN  ji.iNstd  Ix-forc:  Luis  dr  Sant  anj^rl.  the 
Ar.i;^«»nr>r  "I  r«-.isiinr  (i.ibrirl  Sanih*/.  arui  the  men- 
.ifi  lis  ihi-m-'-lvis.  rrtiiv«-d  by  ihr  ii.incU  o!  a  mrss#-ngcf 
^♦■:ii  by  ilir  r\j)liirir  tnun  I'.iios.  IfittTs  .:::vinj»  fuU 
lirl.iiU  nt  {\.r  \">.i^*'.-  Nn  doiibl  ,1^  to  the  im|fort.UKe 
•  •!  ihf  ilisi  iivi'iy  w.is  .iiu  jtuv^'f-r  f-nlert.iinrd.  and  when 
ihf  Adinir.il  <»!  lh»-  ln«ii»s  himvlf  «rnt«Tfd  Harcelocu 
in  ilif  r]i:-!ill'' of  Ajiril.  .iti«r  .i  iriiiir.phal  proj^rfss  acron 
Sp.iiM.  I'.iiiit'iirs  .i!in«)-.i  ri»\.i!  wcrr  [».iid  lo  him.  He 
\\.iN  rr»t:\rd  .il  \:\*'  *  :l\  ,:^'il«'*^  by  ihr  UMblc-N  ol  the 
iiMit  .ir..':  iil\.  .in«i  I'-i  iMr«»;:^h.  lh»-  irnwdrl  sin*els  CO 
i!if  [i.il.u'  i«»  i«-:'.fr«»in  i':*-  N«.v«T»-iL;r.*-.  .il  wf'.osr-  irrt  he 
\\.i-..  li.-'.^l.  b'-  .lilt!  t':.»\  Ki.fw  il  ijiii,  l.ixiin^  a  new 
\\«»rl'i.  \\":ih  }-.itn  !.•  Ithui^IiI  iniKi  bron/c-skinned 
:  iii\«-s  «!•■• ':^»i!  \\:i:;  i  irb.ir:  ■^••M  cirri  irnfr^ls  birds  of 
:  ir«-  pi;.::' i^'-.  .iv.-l  i::  i:.\  ^tiMn^i-  bf.isis  .  ;^nld  :n  dust 
.!!■!  ::.;::.:' t'  1;  i  i  1  '     il^.    i..  -.Lmw  i!..il  ihi-  land  V.r  had 

I  »r«.:;.  i'.  :   i:.'!  1 -.li  ♦'..  \\,i:.  li.t  :r  >nii,  rrtfi\rd  him  in 

'    i"    ,  •     .•  J  i  .■•'•-      .•:■»-.!.■.»*■.-   a-  I     1-  '.  sW 

•  •  .         :.'.'..*.'     •.■•■■         •      :  .*•      .■         I     !.!!■•:•  .rf  ■•..•    u    •.---   fth- 

4      •    1     i'  .    .■        f  .  »'      •    :..        »  T  !■  •■       .  r  :  ^r.i*     r.  ^^  )<-^^ 
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state  in  the  great  hall  of  the  bishop's  palace ;  and,  rising 
as  he  approached  them,  bade  him  to  be  seated,  an  un- 
precedented honour,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  recognised 
his  high  rank  as  Admiral  of  the  Indies.  With  fervid 
eloquence  he  told  his  tale.  How  rich  and  beautiful  was 
the  land  he  had  found  ;  how  mild  and  submissive  the 
new  subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  how  ready  to  receive 
the  faith  of  their  mistress.  Isabel  was  deeply  moved 
at  the  recital,  and  when  the  Admiral  ceased  speaking 
the  whole  assembly  knelt  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for 
so  signal  a  favour  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  Thence- 
forward during  his  stay  in  Barcelona,  Colon  was  treated 
like  a  prince ;  and  when  he  left  in  May  to  prepare  his 
second  expedition  to  the  new  found  land,  he  took  with 
him  powers  almost  sovereign  to  turn  to  account  and 
bring  to  Christianity  the  new  vassals  of  Queen  Isabel, 
h  is  time  to  say  something  of  Isabel's  family  and  her 
domestic  life.  As  we  have  seen,  she  had  been  during 
the  nineteen  years  since  her  accession  constantly  ab- 
sorbed in  state  and  warlike  affairs ;  and  the  effects  of 
her  efforts  to  reform  her  country  had  already  been 
prodigious,  but  her  public  duties  did  not  blind  her  to 
the  interests  of  her  own  household  and  kindred ;  and 
no  personage  of  her  time  did  more  to  bring  the  new- 
bom  culture  into  her  home  than  she.  She  had  given 
birth  during  the  strenuous  years  we  have  reviewed  to 
five  children.  Isabel,  bom  in  October  1470;  John, 
the  only  son,  in  1478;  Joan  in  1479,  Maria  in  1482, 
and  Katharine  at  the  end  of  1485:  and  these  young 
princesses  and  prince  had  enjoyed  the  constant  super- 
vision of  their  mother.  Her  own  education  had  been 
narrow  under  her  Dominican  tutors,  and  that  of  Ferdi- 
nand was  notoriously  defective.  But  Isabel  was  deter- 
mined that  her  children  should  not  suffer  in  a  similar 
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rc.s|ject.  and  tht*  most  learned  tutors  that  Italy  and 
Spain  touKl  provide  were  enlisted  to  teach,  not  the 
royal  childrrn  alone,  but  the  coming;  genfralion  oi 
nol)lrs,  llurir  compatiions,  the  wider  cullurf:  of  the 
il.issics  and  thr  wurld  that  churchmen  had  m>  much 
nri^'I«-(  li'd.  And  not  ljCK)k  learning;  alone  was  instilled 
into  iln'sf  yoiinj^  proplc  l»y  the  Oueen.  She:  ma<!r  htr 
ynuiv^t-r  lailirs  jciin  her  in  thr  work  «)f  the  ncfdlr  and  the 
'ii>iia!!.  and  M*t  ilir  f.ishion  fur  grr-il  dami's  to  d^vocc 
ihtir  IriNijp-.  a*;  slir  diil.  to  thi-  rrnhnudcrini;  of  jj;orj»j».xiu» 
allar  ili>lhs  and  church  vesimimis.  whilst  th»*  n«>Uc 
youths,  no  1«hv^<t  .iHowimI.  as  ihfir  .mcesiors  h.4<!  \yrctL 
lo  lH*c«»m«-  pi»liiitally  d.inj^rrous.  wi-rir  rncf)ura^f.-d  to 
inak»'  llifin-^' I'.  •  N  ai:i  r)inplishrd  iti  thr  arts  of  diMfiplincC 
wart'an-  and  Iii»Tary  t  iiliun-. 

Isah'I.  lik«-  all  hiT  dfsrrnd.inls  upon  tht-  ihrocK, 
sf-t  a  !i:.4h  slari'iard  of  U"^,i\  tli;^'niiy.  atiil  in  all  hrr 
pul'Iii  apj»»'.iraM«  *s  as»*nmrd  .t  drinranniir  of  impAS- 
^:\»-  s'-nniiy  and  ^-jr^r-inisMf^s  which  Ix-cam**  irjkdi- 
linn.il  ,ii  a  1  il»'r  prriii  1  ;  l»ul  sh»-  ccuild  lw  pl.i\-tul 
.;nil  i«MM>.»'  i:i  ht-r  lanuly  iircl«*.  .is  hrr  nicknannci 
ii.r  li'-r  *  !:il.lr»-n  provi-.  Hf-r  rUlfsi  j^irl.  In.iIm;1.  mh»y 
mar:  :*  d  lli*-  K;n^  •  >t  l*Mriii^al.  inin'  .i  j^rcMl  rr^cm- 
!ilaii«'-  l«>  l!'.'-  l*«irlu^'i:i-s«-  nMtl'a-r  ^f  IsalK-l  hf'rs«-!f.  and 
ili'- I.iit'-r  il\\.i\  •*  (  all*  d  h' r  1  iuld  '  ninih«T.' whjist  her 
..  .n  I  will  I'  li«r  w.is  always  llir  'ank^rl.'  fn»m  Ym 
i'fi:;i:t  il  !  i.r  !  n*-.  S!.'-  iii;i!«i  ji»kr.  too.  i»n  oti-.isKiCL 
tf-.inj^!.  lia*  Nj»fi  irnrns  dt  la-r  wil  i  il»d  hy  I'.ilhrr  I-"Itic« 
.in-  I  lilll*'  "ilNp^k'-n  l'»r  lli»-  prfsrnl  day;  arul  hcf 
I  i.:Ufin[-i':Miy  i  b.rt'nii  If-r-.  l«-ll  many  instancrs  t»f  hrf 
l.r'-n  1  I  ;-l:<  wil.  I  l«r  lirrlfss  .md  «»!lfn  inKiiscrrt:t  real 
l-ir  i\if  'j>rtid  mI  ihr  laill.  l.a^  Lirn  meniionnl  Mrxrra! 
i::n*s  in  il'.r-M-  pa.^«  s  ;  Imi  ^alimisNi\r  as  sin-  was  to  the 
*•'  's>-  ""■''■  ^^**^  kt-riily  .ilivi-  t:vcn  lo  ihcir  licltcis.  and 
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the  laxity  of  the  r^^ular  orders,  which  had  grown  to  be 
a  scandal,  was  reformed  by  her  with  ruthless  severity. 
Her  principal  instrument,  perhaps  the  initiator,  of  this 
work  was  the  most  remarkable  ecclesiastical  statesman 
of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Spaniards  who  ever 
lived,  Alfonso  Jimenez  de  Cisneros. 

A  humble  Franciscan  friar  of  over  fifty,  living  as  an 
anchorite  in  a  grot  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
CastaAar,  near  Toledo,  after  a  laborious  life  as  a  secular 
priest  and  vicar  general  of  a  diocese,  would  seem  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  become  the  arbiter  of  a  nation's 
destinies ;  and  yet  this  was  the  strange  fate  of  Jimenez. 
When  Talavera  was  created  Bishop  of  Granada,  Isabel 
needed  a  new  principal  confessor ;  and,  as  usual  in  such 
matters,  consulted  the  Cardinal  Primate  of  Spain, 
Mendoza,  who  years  before  had  been  Bishop  of 
StgUenza,  and  had  made  Father  Jimenez  his  chaplain 
and  vicar-general,  because  his  rival  archbishop,  that 
stout  old  rebel  Carrillo,  had  persecuted  the  lowly  priest. 
Mendoza  knew  that  his  former  vicar-general  had  retired 
from  the  world,  and  was  living  in  self-inflicted  suffering 
and  mortification ;  and  he  was  wont  to  say  that  such  a 
man  was  bom  to  rule,  and  not  to  hide  himself  as  an 
anchorite  in  a  cloister.  When,  after  the  surrender  of 
Granada,  a  new  royal  confessor  was  required,  Jimenez, 
greatly  to  his  dismay,  real  or  assumed,  was  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Cardinal  summoned  to  see  the  Queen. 
Austere  and  poorly  clad,  he  stood  before  the  sovereign 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  rule,  and  fervently  begged 
her  to  save  him  from  the  threatened  honour.  In  vain 
he  urged  his  unfitness  for  the  life  of  a  court,  his  want  of 
cultivation  and  the  arts  of  the  world  ;  his  humility  was 
to  Isabel  a  further  recommendation,  and  she  would  take 
no  denial. 
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Thencirforward  thr  p;iK*  rmaciatcd  hjjure.  in  a  t'raycd 
and    soiled    I^'rancisciii    tVnck,  stalkird    like    a    s{i«*cirt 
amidst    ihf   splriidnurs    thai    siirnuindrd    ihc    Ouccn 
feared  tor  his  sit-rn  recliludr  and   his  iron  siren^lh  ol 
will.      His  iniinl  was  full,  even  then,  of  ^real  pi. in*  lo 
reform  the  ordr-r  of  Saint  I^Vanris.  corrupted  as  he  had 
sfi-n   it   was  in   tlie  clnist'-rs  ;  and   wht-n    the  office  oi 
Pr«i\ini:ial  of  th»-  <  )nl»'r  l»eiMme  vac.tni  s«Min  atierwands 
th»-   new  Confessor  .n feptfil   it  e.i^^erly        rhr*»u;^h  aII 
Castile.  ti»  t'verv  m«)n.isterv  of  the  Ord«:r.  Jirner.e/  rode 
•  »n  .1  p(M)r  miilr  with  «»n»*  attendant  and   no  K.^"^ijijr 
livin;^    m«istly    iij>on    h«rl»s     and     roots     hy    thf    way 
Wli'ii.  at  1. 1st.  lsal»rl   ret  .ill»-d   him  p«'rrmptor:ly  to  her 
sidf.  hf  p.iintrd  to  hr-r  si»  jijat  k  a  pii  tun-  o!  the  sh-imrtu] 
l:i»'!u:e  and  luxury  of  th^:  friars,  th.il  lh«"  <Jiii*fn.  h'»rr 
•;•  tl  at  sin  !i  impi«:y.  Vi»wr-d  lo  siist.iin  her  Ci'Mffsvir  ir 
li;'-  work  'if  ri!«»rni.      it  was  a   h.ird  toii^ht   l-attle  .  for 
l!ir-    lVi«'r«^   \\«p    r:t  h  .iMil  pi»werfiil.  anil  in   many  kas^cs 
\\»-ri-  ^ifrv^ly  "-lij'injrt**'!  fnim  I\«im»'.      All   s4»ris  <•!   in 
::.ant's    wip-    l'ri»'.:^!-.i    i«>   i»»ar.      I'erdirMm!    w.is   be 
Nti;;-:.t    li»   m:l:^.ilf    llir    nl* >rmii;,4    /f.il    -if    Kd--!    ^u*! 
iinv;:'/.  md  -iid  l::^   K'st   t"  «!i»  sn.       1  hr  Trior  • -t   ihf 
!!«il\   <'f:.i'^.t  :m  St\;« '\ ;  1  i»iil«lly  t«Hik  IsaU-l  to  i.Lsiw  [*f- 
'!:  i!!y.  .iinl   l"ll    h*-r   if. at    h»  r  ('t»n!»-ssi  r  \%as  ;,:::r.i  for 
:  -  ]i<'-l.      \\'!;»  ;i  U  i'-  !  ..-^kc-d  i!.?-  ::;>.'«I*  ni  Ui.iT  \%h»'thef 
:.'    k'.'.fw   wl.  ii   !•.»'  w.i«.   I  i!'r.inu;   .dnnit   he   rrp!;fd.  "  YfS 
i:i!    1    k-.'i\\   li.i:     I    ,i:\  spi-.tki:.^    t«»<Juei:]   is.iU!.  mbr: 
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1495,  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  the  world 
after  the  papacy,  the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo,  became 
vacant.  Ferdinand  wanted  it  for  his  illegitimate  son, 
Alfonso  of  Aragon,  aged  twenty-four,  who  had  been 
Archbishop  of  Saragossa  since  he  was  six.  But  Toledo 
was  in  the  Queen  s  gift,  and  to  her  husband's  indignation 
she  insisted  upon  appointing  Jimenez.  The  Pope, 
Alexander  vi.,  who  had  just  conferred  the  title  of 
•  Catholic  *  upon  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  was  by  birth 
a  Valencian  subject  of  Ferdinand ;  and  there  was  a 
race  of  the  rival  Spanish  claimants  to  win  the  support 
of  Rome.  But  Castile  had  right  as  well  as  might  on 
his  side  this  time,  and,  again  to  his  expressed  dis- 
pleasure, Jimenez  became  primate  of  Spain,  and  the 
greatest  man  in  the  land  after  the  King  who  distrusted 
him.' 

From  their  births  Ferdinand  had  destined  his 
children  to  be  instruments  in  his  great  scheme  for 
humbling  France  for  the  benefit  of  Aragon ;  and 
Isabel,  in  this  respect,  appears  usually  to  have  let 
him  have  his  way.  It  was  a  complicated  and  tortuous 
way,  which,  in  a  history  of  the  Queen,  cannot  be  fully 
described.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  Ferdinand 
found  himself  by  the  fall  of  Granada  free  to  take  his 
own  afiairs  seriously  in  hand,  he  had  for  years  been 
intriguing  for  political  marriage  for  his  children.     First 

'  It  11  related  that  the  Queen  concealed  from  Jimenez  her  intention  to 
make  him  Primate,  and  handed  him  unexpectedly  the  papal  bull  addressed 
to  hun  as  :  The  venerable  brother  FVancisco  Jimenez  de  Cisneros,  Arch- 
btiliof>-elect  of  Toledo.  When  the  friar  saw  the  superscription  he  dropped 
the  document  and  fled,  crying,  This  bull  is  not  for  me.  He  was  pursued 
aad  caught  two  leagues  from  Madrid  by  envoys  from  Isabel,  and  still  re- 
ftticd  the  great  preferment  on  the  ground  of  his  unworthiness.  He  stood 
(wt  for  SIX  months  until  Isabel  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  peremptory 
cocnmaod  to  him  to  accept  the  archbishopric,  and  even  then  he  insisted 
that  the  vast  revenues  should  be  used  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes. 
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ht:  had  ciulrMvourcHl  lo  capture  the  younf;  King  oi 
France.  Charles  viii.,  on  his  accession  in  14S3.  by  a 
inarria^^c  with  Isabel,  the  f:lii«*sl  (iau;;hter  of  Sfiain 
(Charles  VIM.  was  already  belnjlhed  to  Maryarrt  nt 
Ituryiiiuly.  Inii  Anne  of  Hrillany.  with  her  French 
dominion,  was  jinlrrre<l  to  either,  and  ihrn  (i4SS> 
i'erdin.ind.  t'lndin;;  himself  forest.illed.  Urtrf»thfil  his 
vuiinjijrst  diuyhtf-r.  Katharine,  to  Arthur.  Prince  erf 
W.iles.  In  win  the  supjKirt  of  Henry  Tudor  in  a  war 
ayainsi  I'rancir. '  to  prevent  the  .ibsnrption  of  BhtLiny 
All  parlies  wi-re  di^hon«:st  :  hut  Ferdinand  outwittrd 
allifs  and  rivaK  alike.  Hf-nry  vii.  nf  Fn;^Lind  waft 
rajiilrd  into  invadiii;^'  l->anre;  whilst  Fi-rdinand.  in- 
sir.id  *t{  makiii;^  w.ir  on  his  side  as  arranji*ti.  (juirth 
fXlorieil  from  ih«-  Nars  i»f  <"harles  \Mi.  an  oft'rnsire 
and  d«trn^i\e  .illiam  *■  .iL^.iin^l  the  wurld.  wiih  ihe 
rrirtu'ession  ti>  Ara'^i»n  of  th»'  countie-s  nf  Kou%^illoo 
.tinl  Crrda^nr*  ;  and  F'.n^land  \%as  li-ft  in  thf  lun  h 

rhfTf  is  no  dtuilii  thai  lh«-  i»bi»rct  of  ihi*'  Kin;^  erf 
I'raTu  »•  in  siL^'nin-^'  s;i(  h  .1  inMty  was  !f>  buy  the  implird 
an|Mi»si  »n.  f  fit  l"»rdi!iand  in  m.iki:^;^  j^ikhI  his  shadivWT 
I  laim>>  lu  V.\f  k::;^dnm  nt  Napl«-s.  ihe-n  r-aleti  b\  the 
unpopular  kinsman  ••!  I'rrdinand  himsrlf  As  vas 
prii\»-.|  MHi:i  at'lrrwards.  nolhin:;  was  furih«T  frcwu 
I-rniiti  mi  s  t!:«'.:i.:hls  than  thus  t«»  ait!  ihi-  ambilioo 
«it'  lh»-  si.a'iow.  \.i:n  Kiu:^  »if  I'rann-  in  llw  prrcifr 
•  iiml'j'ii  whfT'  I:'-  \\isf:»-d  iM  I  Im-i  k  it  Kul  in  ap^^rar- 
.t:u»-  ih«-  v;n-.tt  t«si:\  iiii-s  hf-ld  in  H.trif'lf>na  on  ihe 
s  ;^'n  ii'.jp-  o|  i!:»-  ir»Miy  in  janu. iry  14*^,;.  hrra!d»-d  a 
I'irdial  sfiilfinini  i»t  the  lonj^-st-uulmj^  enmity  IxriMccn 
i:i'-  l\\'»  rivals  Isalifl  took  hi-r  share  in  the  rt-joic- 
i:\j^s  ;  and  ri^iil   biL^ot^  apjwar  tt>   have  written   l«»   her 

A   I;..   A       '  .:  :    .1   :hr>r   ■■::»;•;■   itr.l     :.IT  ^*  :e^    w.i.    \>e   t  *».-r.*i    :n    ite 
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laie  Confessor,  Archbishop  Talavera,  an  exaggerated 
account  of  her  participation  in  the  gaiety.  Isabel,  in 
answer  to  the  letter  of  reprimand  he  sent  her,  defended 
herself  with  spirit  and  dignity,  after  a  preface  express- 
ing humble  submission.  *  You  say  that  some  danced 
who  ought  not  to  have  danced  ;  but  if  that  is  intended 
to  convey  that  I  danced,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not 
true ;  I  have  little  custom  of  dancing,  and  I  had  no 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  .  .  .  The  new  masks  you 
complain  of  were  worn  neither  by  me  nor  by  my  ladies ; 
and  not  one  dress  was  put  on  that  had  not  been  worn 
ever  since  we  came  to  Aragon.  The  only  dress  I  wore 
had,  indeed,  been  seen  by  the  Frenchmen  before,  and 
was  my  silk  one  with  three  bands  of  gold,  made  as 
plainly  as  possible.  This  was  all  my  part  of  the  fes- 
tivity. Of  the  grand  array  and  showy  garments  you 
speak  of,  I  saw  nothing  and  knew  nothing  until  I  read 
your  letter.  The  visitors  who  came  may  have  worn 
such  fine  things  when  they  appeared  ;  but  I  know  of 
no  others.  As  for  the  French  people  supping  with 
the  ladies  at  table,  that  is  a  thing  they  are  accustomed 
to  do.  They  do  not  get  the  custom  from  us ;  but 
when  their  great  guests  dine  with  sovereigns,  the 
others  in  their  train  dine  at  tables  in  the  hall  with 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  and  there  are  no  separate 
tables  for  ladies.  The  Burgundians,  the  English  and 
the  Portuguese,  also  follow  this  custom ;  and  we  on 
similar  occasions  to  this.  So  there  is  no  more  evil  in 
it,  nor  bad  repute,  than  in  asking  guests  to  your  own 
uUe.  I  say  this,  that  you  may  see  that  there  was  no 
innovation  in  what  we  did  ;  nor  did  we  think  we  were 
doing  anything  wrong  in  it.  .  .  .  But  if  it  be  found 
wrong  after  the  inquiry  I  will  make,  it  will  be  better 
to  discontinue  it  in  future.     The  dresses  of  the  gentle- 
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men  were  truly  vt- ry  costly,  and  I  did  not  commend 
them.  and.  indeed,  moderated  them  as  much  as  I  could. 
and  advised  them  not  to  have  such  garments  made. 
As  for  the  Hull  feasts,  I  feel,  with  you.  though  perhaps 
not  <|uit(:  so  stroii^^ly.  Hut  alter  I  had  consented  to 
ihem.  I  had  ihr  tullest  determination  never  to  attend 
them  aj^ain  in  my  life,  nor  to  \h:  where  they  were  heUL 
1  do  not  say  that  I  can  of  mys<:lf  al)oIish  them  :  for 
that  dors  not  ap|H*riain  to  me  alone,  nor  do  I  defend 
them,  for  I  havr  nevf-r  found  plrasure  in  thrm. «  When 
you  know  the  truth  of  what  really  took  place,  you  may 
dett-rmine  whfih'T  it  hv  evil,  in  which  case  it  had  better 
he  (liscoruinuctl.  p'or  my  part  all  cxcfss  is  distasteful 
to  mr.  and  I  am  wearied  with  all  fisiiviiy,  as  I  ha%'e 
wriittm  ynii  in  a  lonj^  lertic-r.  whi*  h  I  have  n«>t  sent,  nor 
will  I  (It)  so.  until  I  know  wht-thrr.  hy  (iiKl's  grace; 
yon  arr  cominvj  to  mrvi  us  in  Cisiilr.- 

1  his  !*ii»T  '^'i\rs  a  j4*hh1  idr.i  of  Is^iIk-I's  submissioQ 
lo  her  spirilii.d  advisrrs.  as  well  as  of  h«T  own  good 
sriiM-  .mil  iTiiNJfT.ition.  which  prevented  htrr  from 
u:ivi:i^  Miml  iilwdifMU ••  to  ih«-m.  Another  instance 
it'  this  is  sf»ii  li\  K.ihf  I  s  aititiulr  to\%.iriis  the  chapter 
ol'  '!'ol«-iln  <  *.iih»dral  aflrr  ih*:  ilf-ath  of  h«*r  friend 
t'anliij.il  M«-n«i«»/.i  (J.iriii.iry  !4w5V  th*-  third  King  of 
Sp.i::i,  .IS  h«:  h.iM  U-fn  i.illfd.  Vhr  <Jue«!n  travelled 
fruin  M.idrid  to  ( luatl.il.ij.Li'a  to  Ih*  with  him  at  hit 
ii»Mlh.  ai]il  I'luir  tl  him  i.»  ihc  last,  promising,  {mthmmi- 
.illy.  to  .1(1  .IS  his  •xrciiinr.  anil  to  srcr  that  all  hit 
t'si.imrniary  wisliJ-s  wf-rr  fulhllrd.  Amongst  these 
w.is    ih«-    (Ifsin-    of    ihi*    prrj.itir    to    Ik:    buried    in   a 

■  t.i!hrr  }  .  -'.r:   ,  :■:»•.   i  :r::..ift  n?  N.iV.,  i.n  .in-ithri  rki.A%.t.in.  nxmij 
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certain  spot  in  the  chancel  of  the  cathedral.  To 
this  the  chapter  had  readily  assented  in  the  life  of 
the  archbishop,  but  when  he  had  died  they  refused 
to  allow  the  structural  alterations  necessary,  and  the 
matter  was  carried  to  the  tribunals,  which  decided  in 
favour  of  the  executors.  The  chapter  still  stood  firm 
in  their  refusal,  and  then  the  Queen,  as  chief  executrix, 
took  the  matter  in  her  own  hands,  and  herself  super- 
intended the  necessary  demolition  of  the  wall  of  the 
chapel  at  aight,  to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the 
chapter,  who  no  longer  dared  to  interfere.  * 

On  leaving  Aragon  after  the  signature  of  the  hollow 
Treaty  of  Barcelona  (1493).  Isabel  and  her  husband 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  Alcazar  of  Madrid, 
where,  with  short  intervals,  they  remained  in  residence 
for  the  next  six  years.  During  this  period,  spent, 
as  will  be  told  by  Ferdinand,  in  almost  constant 
struggle  for  his  own  objects  in  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
Isabel  was  tireless  in  her  efforts  for  domestic  reform. 
The  purification  of  the  monasteries  and  convents  went 
on  continually  under  the  zealous  incentive  of  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  Jimenez  :  the  roads  and  water- 
sources  throughout  Castile  were  improved ;  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  corrupt  as  they  had  become  by  the 
introduction  of  the  purchase  of  offices,  and  the  effects 
of  noble  intrigue,  were  brought  under  royal  inspection 
and  control ;  and  this,  though  it  improved  the  govern- 
ment of  the  towns,  further  sapped  their  independence 
and  legislative  power.  The  Universities  and  high 
schools,  which  had  shared  in  the  universal  decadence, 
were  overhauled,  and  a  higher  standard  of  graduation 
enforced :  the  coinage,  which  had  become  hopelessly 
debased,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of  noble 

*  Montero  de  los  Rios  *  Historia  de  Madrid.' 
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and  municipal  mints  in  existence,  was  unified  and 
rchabililaiccl :  sumptuary  pragmatics,  mistaken  as  they 
ap{K:ar  to  us  now.  but  well-intentioned  at  the  time. 
cndi:avourccl  to  restrain  extravagance  and  idle  vanity 
m«:iLsures  for  promoting  agriculture,  the  K*^***  cloch 
indusir)'  of  Scj^ovia  and  oversea  commerce,  and  a 
score  of  other  similar  enactments  durin){  these  years^ 
ironi  1494  to  the  end  of  the  centur)-.  show  how 
catholic  and  patriotic  was  Isal^el's  activity  at  the 
lime  that  I'enlinaiiii  was  busy  with  his  own  Arii^oncae 
plans.  The  annals  of  Madrid  at  this  period  f^ive  a 
iiirious  account  of  Isabel's  prowess  in  another  direction. 
I'he  nei^'hb<»iirht)od  of  the  capit;d  was  infested  with 
WrMrs.  .Hid  one  p.irticular  animal,  of  sfieci^d  size  and 
feroi  iiy,  hail  cumniilli'd  much  damaj^e.  By  onler  of  the 
<jLiern  a  spe«  i.il  baiiue  w.is  or^janised,  and  the  bear  was 
killrii  by  a  jtivflin  in  the  hands  of  Is;dx:1  herself,  upon 
\hr  spot  where  now  stands  the  hermita{;e  «»f  St 
Isidore,  the  patron  of  Madrid.* 

i'r  nlin.ind's  marvellous  political  ()erspicacity,  and 
:i;e  tar-PMciiin^  conil>inaiions  he  had  formed,  now 
ix'^an  to  pni«!iiM'  some  of  tlie  international  rc*siilts 
tor  whit  h  he  h.ail  worked.  Thi!  Treaty  of  Barcelona 
i.ad  biiiKid  I'fTilin.m'i  to  friendship  with  France,  and 
.il'sicniio!)  iroin  m.irryin^  his  children  in  England. 
<  M-rmany  or  N.iplfs.  .md  implied  the  leaving  to 
Ciiarlf's  \  lit.  (it  a  Ircf*  hand  in  It.ily  :  but  no  sooner 
?..nl  I'tTilinantl  nceiveil  his  rewanl  by  the  retriKrrsAJoo 
11:  Roussillon  atui  CeriLi^ncr  to  him.  than  he  bn^ke  all 
K:-i  Mbli^^.iiions  under  th«-  trcraty.  Charles  viii.  haJ 
tiMnhed  throu;^h  Italy.  l«i  iht:  intense  .mj^er  i»f  the 
:vit:\e  primes,  and  t(Mik  |»osM'SNion  of  Naples,  and 
il.iTi  if-rdinand.  i:i   (o.tlitiftn  with  the  V.drncian    Vo\^ 
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Alexander  vl,  formed  the  combination  of  Venice,  and 
Spanish  troops  under  the  great  Castilian,  Gonzalo  de 
Cordova,  expelled  the  French  from  Naples,  and  set 
up  the  depcKsed  Aragonese- Neapolitan  king,  until  it 
should  please,  as  it  soon  did,  Ferdinand  to  seize  the 
realm  for  himself. 

This  war  was  an  awakening  to  all  Europe  that  a 
new  fighting  nation  had  entered  into  the  arena. 
Already  the  proud  spirit  of  superiority  by  divine 
selection  was  being  felt  by  Spaniards  as  a  result  of 
the  religious  persecution  of  the  minority,  and  the 
devotional  exaltation  inspired  by  the  example  of  the 
Queen  :  and  under  so  great  a  commander  as  Gonzalo 
de  Cordova  Spanish  troops  for  the  first  time  now 
showed  the  qualities  which,  for  a  century  at  least, 
made  them  invincible.  <  Whilst  this  result  attended 
the  policy  of  Isabel  and  her  husband  in  religious 
aflEairs,  their  action  in  another  direction  simultaneously, 
whilst  for  the  moment  seeming  to  give  to  Ferdinand 
the  hegemony  of  Europe,  really  wrought  the  ruin  of 
Spain  by  bringing  her  into  the  vortex  of  central  Euro- 
pean politics,  and  burdening  her  with  the  championship 
of  an  impossible  cause  under  impossible  conditions. 

*  Ferdinand  had  wished  to  appoint  an  Aragonese  commander,  but  as 
Casule  was  decaying  most  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Isabel  insisted 
ttpoo  a  Castilian  being  appointed. 


CHAPTER     III 

Amidst  infinite  chicanery  and  biiscncss  on  bcnh  sides 
ihr  miirri;i^r  treaty  of  Isiibels  youngest  ciau^hcer. 
Katharine,  with  Arthur.  Prince  of  Wales,  had  been 
alternately  confirmed  and  relaxed,  as  suited  Ferdi- 
naiul's  interests.  Hut  he  took  care  that  it  could  be  al 
any  time  revived  whm  need  should  demand  iL  Thii 
made  Ferdinand  always  able  to  deal  a  diverting  blow 
u|K^n  France  in  the  Channel.  But  Ferdinand's  main 
stroke-  of  |)t»licy  was  the  double  marriajje  of  his 
rhildren.  Juan.  Prince  of  Asturias,  with  the  .-\rcb- 
duchess  Martjarrt.  d.iuj^hter  of  Maximilian,  sovereign 
«»f  th«'  H<»ly  Roman  Kmpire ;  and  of  Joan.  Isabdi 
second  daughter,  with  Philip.  M.iximilian's  son.  and. 
I>y  ri;^hl  t»f  his  mother.  st)verei;;n  of  the  dominions  0^ 
the  1  >uk(-s  ot  P»nrk^und\  with  Holl.md  and  Flanders: 
uhilst  Is.il»*  Is  rldc-si  dauj^'hter,  alreacly  the  widow  ci 
the  PiiriUL^uc's*-  primi-.  Alt'onso.  was  lH?trothcd  in  his 
(ousin.  Kiu'^  I'!t!un.inu<-1.  Ima^in.ition  is  dazzled  at 
tin*  pPisjMit  opriifil  out  by  thesi"  marria^es^  The 
childn-n  i>l  Philip  and  Joan  would  hold  the  6ne 
harlniurs  i>t  I'l.indf.Ts,  aiul  w*»uld  hem  in  F* ranee  by 
till*  jH)svssion  ol  Artois,  Huryumly.  Luxembourg;,  and 
thf!  P'raiichr  Comie  :  whilst  their  [nissession  of  dw 
iiniH'ri.ii  crown  anil  the:  (f(*rm.in  ilominions  of  the 
hoiiv  ot  Hap^ljurij  w«)uld  iilenlify  their  interests  with 
thosr  of   l'*erilin.ind  in  checking  the   French  advance 
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towards  Italy.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  the 
grandchildren  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  would  rule 
England,  and  hold  the  narrow  sea  ;  whilst  the  friend- 
ship between  England  and  Scotland,  prompted  by 
Ferdinand,  and  the  marriage  of  Margaret  Tudor  with 
James  iv.,  deprived  France  of  her  ancient  northern 
ally.  The  King  of  Aragon  might  then,  with  the 
assurance  of  success,  extend  his  grasp  from  Sicily  to 
the  East,  and  become  the  master  of  the  world.  The 
plan  was  a  splendid  one ;  and  for  a  time  it  went  merry 
as  the  marriage  bells  that  heralded  it  With  his 
family  seated  on  the  Portuguese  throne,  Ferdinand 
had.  moreover,  no  attack  to  fear  on  that  side  from 
French  intrigue,  such  as  had  often  been  attempted  ;  and 
for  a  brief  period  it  seemed  as  if  all  heaven  had  smiled 
upon  the  astute  King  of  Aragon. 

Isabel  had  always  been  an  exemplary  mother  to  her 
children,  who,  on  their  side,  were  deeply  devoted  to 
her.  She  had  rarely  allowed  them  to  be  separated 
from  her.  even  during  her  campaigns ;  and  had  herself 
cared  for  their  education  in  letters,  music,  and  the  arts 
under  the  most  accomplished  masters  in  Europe.' 
When  they  had  to  be  sacrificed  one  by  one  for  the 
political  ends  of  their  father,  Isabel's  love  as  a  mother 
almost  overcame  her  sense  of  duty  as  a  queen,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1496  she  travelled  through  Spain  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  take  leave  of  her  seventeen-year  old 
daughter,  Joan,  for  whom  a  great  fleet  of  120  sail  was 
waiting  in  the  port  of  Laredo,  near  Santander.  The 
King  was  away  in  Catalonia  preparing  his  war  with 
France ;  the  times  were  disturbed,  and  a  strong  navy 
with  15,000  armed  men  were  needed  to  escort  the 
young  bride  to  Flanders,  the  home  of  her  husband, 

'  Clemencia.    'Elogio.' 
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I'hilip  of  Burgundy,  heir  of  the  empire,  and  to  bring 
lM(k  ti>  Spain  the  betrothed  of  Prince  Juan.  Philip'^ 
sisiiT.  Mar^rart-t.  who.  in  her  infancy,  had  been  allied 
li»  thr  faithless  Charles  viii.  of  France.  For  two 
ni^^his  .ifter  the  embarkation  Isabel  slept  on  the  ship 
uith  her  daughter.  loath  to  part  with  her.  as  it  seemed. 
lor  ever;  and  when,  at  hist,  the  Meet  s^iiletl.  on  the 
::2nil  Au^^iist  14^).  the  mother,  in  the  detrjiesi  grief. 
luniitl  her  back  upon  the  sea,  an<l  rode  sadly  to 
liuri^os  to  aw.tii  liiliiijjs  of  her  ihiu;;hter. 

Storms  ami  <lis.isic:rs  innumerable  assailcrtl  the  flcet- 
I  >riveii  by  limpesi  into  I'ortl.md.  one  of  the  l.irj;est  erf 
lh«'  sliips  came  into  ( nllision  and  foundered  :  and  though 
ihe  voiMV'  Arilidinhess  received  ever\*  couaesv  and 
ali»rnlion  from  il.r  I'-ii^lish  ^trntr)*.  she  \*as  not  even 
yii  at  the  end  of  her  troubles:  for  on  the  Flemish 
I'Msi  .iiioihrr  .i^n-al  ship  was  wrecked,  with  mort  <rf 
hrr  hnu^fluM.  inuisseau.  .iml  jewels.  I-lventually  the 
wiiilf  ilffi  arrivf*!  at  Kamu.i.  son-iy  dis.iblf.-d.  and 
ii» »  iin^  a  !o:iy  d»Iay  for  r«*Mltin^»  CH.-fore  it  c«uilil  return 
i«»  .Si'.iin  wiih  ill!-  bridi-  of  Isalxd's  h«-ir.'  Whilst  Joaa 
w.iN  I'fiii;^  in.irrii'I.  with  .dl  the  |K»mp  tr.i'litional  in  the 
Hmus'  «•!  l>Mr:^iritly.  to  l.'T  h.inds*»mr.  i^imhI  for-nothiog 
liusb.ind.  I'}.:1:;..  at  Lillf.  (Ju«-«-n  Is^dx-I.  at  Hurgov  ia 
il.f  ilcfpcsi  ili^tr»NS.  w.is  moiirnin;^  for  the  loss  of  hcf 
•  »\\ii  tli'.lran^'la  inoiln-r.  .is  will  .is  for  her  ilaughtcr* 
l'.\»ry  |Misi  tr«nn  1  LindtTN  brought  thi*  Oueen  c\'i 
n«\\s.  1  he-  ilif'i  that  h.nl  c.irrieil  Joan  i>ver.  and  was 
r»t:itinj^  lo  brir.;^  M.iru;an-t  to  Spain,  was  mostly 
uns«awi»rihy        Thilip    nej^licled    and     ill-treated    his 
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wife's  countiymen  to  the  extent  of  allowing  9000  of 
the  men  on  the  fleet  at  Antwerp  to  die  from  cold  and 
privation,  without  trying  to  help  them ;  already  his 
young  wife  was  complaining  of  his  conduct.  Her 
Spanish  household  were  unpaid ;  and  even  the  income 
settled  upon  her  by  Philip  was  withheld,  on  the  pretext 
that  Ferdinand  had  not  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  bargain, 
which  was,  of  course,  true. 

At  length,  after  what  seemed  interminable  delay,  the 
Archduchess  Margaret  arrived  at  Santander  early  in 
March  1497.  Ferdinand,  with  a  great  train  of  nobles, 
received  his  future  daughter-in-law  as  she  stepped 
upon  Spanish  soil,  and  a  few  days  later  Queen  Isabel 
welcomed  her  in  the  palace  of  Burgos,  where,  with 
greater  rejoicing  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Castile, 
the  heir  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  was  married  to 
gentle  Margaret,  one  of  the  finest  characters  of  her 
time.  Seven  months  afterwards  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  borne  to  his  grave, 
and  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child.'  The  blow 
was  one  from  which  Isabel  never  recovered.  Juan 
was  her  only  son.  her  'angel,'  from  the  time  of  his 
birth ;  and  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart  had  been  the 
unification  of  Spain  under  him  and  his  descendants. 
The  next  heiress  was  Isabel,  her  eldest  daughter,  just 
(August  1497)  married  to  King  Emmanuel  of  Portugal, 
and  the  jealous  Aragonese  and  Catalans  would  hardly 
brook  a  woman  sovereign ;  and,  above  all,  one  ruling 

■  FerdiiuuKl,  it  is  related,  fearing  that  the  sudden  news  of  Juan's  death 
tnmkl  kill  Isabel  with  grief,  caused  her  to  be  told  that  it  was  her  husband, 
Ferdinand  himseU;  that  had  died,  so  that  when  he  presented  himself 
bcfefc  her,  the — as  he  supposed— lesser  grief  of  her  son's  death  should  be 
oittigated  by  learning  that  her  husband  was  alive.  The  experiment  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful,  as  Isabel  was  profoundly  affected 
when  she  heard  the  truth.    {FiortM^ '  Reinas  Catolicot '). 
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from  Poriii^al.  when  Fttrdinand  should  die.'  Hastily 
Cones  of  Casiile  was  summoned  at  Tolcilo.  and  swore 
alliryianrc  to  the  new  heirrss  and  her  Portuguese 
hiishaiul  as  princes  of  Asturias  in  April  14^"^.  but 
sh*'.  t(M).  dird  in  childbed  in  August,  whf-n  the  hrirvhip 
tlevolved  upon  her  infant  son.  Mi^^uel.  who.  it  hr  h^ 
livc-il.  woiilti  h.ive  united  not  only  Spain,  but  all  the 
Ilwrian  r»-ninsul.i  unilrr  i»ntr  rule.  Itui  it  was  not  to  be. 
■md  ilur  bahr  followrd  his  moihtrr  tt»  the  yra\e  in  a 
l«-\v  nioiiihs. 

Troubles  fell  thick  and  fast  u|H)n  Kdn-l  and  her 
husbarul.  I  >cMih  within  thre^r  yrars  h.ul  n:ad«-  cruel 
Npitri  c»f  .ill  ilirir  plans:  and  ihi:  sup|>irt  <»t  Kn«{land. 
loiv^  h«'lil  in  ill*-  b.il.mce  by  I''«;rdinanil.  to  Ix.*  U»u^ht 
wh«n  ii  was  worth  ih»-  prirt-  tl«*m.iniled,  had  iinw  to  be 

•  ilitainrd  almost  at  any  cost.  The  price  had  incrr4:fcsed 
LMn^til»rably  :   for  ii»nr\    I  inlor  w.is  .is  ketn  a  hand  at 

I  lar^^ai::  as  I'c-rdinanil  <»f  Ar.ii^on.  .md  tlo^fly  watched 
'".«:ilN  With  ih»*  iiMial  .;s''*'»^pi'Vv^  di^hoiif nIv  on  bocfa 
.id« -».  ih*-  inaiy  t<ir  lbi»*  marriaj^'c- i»f   UaU-ls  younj;»esi 

•  1  iii-!.i'  r.  K  ilharir.f.  i«»  the  h»-ir  ot  En^I.ind  wa-  .tgain 
:^:.'-  !  .i:-.ii  -'-.ilfl.  aiu\  ih*-  \oi;:i'^  miip!'-  w»-r»-  married 

!iy  pro\\  iti  May  i.;.*!.  iiul  Kalh.irine  wa>  >*'ung 
il'-r  nviii'T  »o.:l.l  };ardl\-  l-r::i'^  !i'-rN»*lf  to  p.iri  with  hef 
"i-^ilH»rn.  a:'.<I  ^♦•11.!  [i»r  for  tvtr  l«»  .1  f.ir  iojntn' 
i:-:"!i-^Nf  ar.in^'r-^  .  and  <\»-  !«»..-hi  l:ard  l^r  iw.»  \ran 
:..^' r  :.»  .:ii.i\  iif-r  .1  ij^!»ifr  s  :;o;:i^.  wiih  al.  ir..inn€f 
.•t  t  •:-.i:l:"--.  -  .i:bl  ■  :.i::r.N  a^  lo  hf-r  futan-  !::»•.  At 
i'M^tl.   lit  r.r\  ..I    1  .:-.^'..i:-.ii    pal    u.^  li»i.i  .!.i\in.  .ir.i  >axi 

'  '  !    .  \    •  ..  .:•         I  :      •-  :   !      *  .*  r .kJ  ^    r ^  aZ*  t 

■•■.:•       .        •  -  •       •    •    •      -  i-  ».     .    1   ?  ^    :±r 

t  1  ■    •■        ,         •     ■    •  .r.t  ■•  i!    .'.   .  ■ -r  ••    «-r 

'.'■-.  ;  •  w.   •  I.'    ^        :  T  r  .r  ti* 
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he  would  wait  no  longer ;  and,  worse  still,  he  hinted 
that  he  would  marry  Arthur  elsewhere,  and  throw  his 
influence  on  the  side  of  Philip  of  Burgundy,  Ferdi- 
nand's son-in-law,  in  the  struggle  that  was  already 
looming  on  the  horizon.  Isabel  and  her  daughter 
both  knew  that  the  latter  was  being  sent  to  serve  her 
father's  political  interests  against  her  own  sister  and 
brother-in-law ;  but,  from  her  birth,  Katharine  had 
been  brought  up  in  her  mothers  atmosphere  of 
uncompromising  duty,  surrounded  by  the  ecstatic 
devotion  which  demanded  serene  personal  sacrifice 
for  higher  ends;  and,  on  the  21st  May  T501,  the 
Princess  of  Aragon  bade  a  last  farewell  to  her  mother 
in  the  elfin  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  to  see  her  no  more 
in  her  life  of  martyrdom.  * 

Isabel's  health  was  already  breaking  down  with 
labour  and  trouble.  Disappointment  faced  her  from 
every  side,  and  as  tribulations  fell,  bringing  her  end 
nearer,  and  ever  nearer,  the  stem  religious  zeal  that 
inflamed  her  grew  more  eager  to  do  its  work  in  her 
day.  She  had  never  been  a  weakling,  as  we  have 
seen.  From  her  youth  the  persecution  of  infidels  had 
been  as  grateful  to  her  sense  of  duty,  as  the  crushing 
of  her  worldly  opponents  had  been  satisfying  to  her 
love  of  undisputed  dominion.  In  all  Castile,  no  man 
but  her  confessor,  and  he  at  his  peril,  had  dared  to 
say  her  nay ;  but  at  this  juncture,  when  health  was 
failing  and  her  strength  on  the  wane,  there  came  to 
her  tidings  from  across  the  sea  that  turned  her  heart 
to  stone.  Joan,  her  daughter,  had  always  been  some- 
what wayward  and  rebellious  at  the  gloomy,  devout 
tone  that  pervaded  her  mother's  life,  and  Isabel  had 
coerced  her.  on  some  occasions  by  forcible  means,  to 

»  Her  »lory  it  told  in  *  The  Wives  of  Henry  viii.,'  by  the  present  writer. 
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lakr  her  pari  in  the  nrlijrjous  ol>ser\*anct!S  that  Kcupicd 

so  hir^r  a  shan*  of  aiirniion  at  the  Spanish  court.' 

Joan  w.is  younj;  anil  brij^ht  :  tht*  liff*  in  h«"r  {>.ilacr 
at  Hrussf-ls  was  fr«:r  from  thr  ji^Mim  that  hunj^  over 
(Tu<a<lin;4  C'.isiili-.  I'hilip.  htrr  hushand.  can-ti  lor 
liillc  liiit  plr.isun*.  anii.  though  h«'  was  hut  a  taithlc^ 
hush.inil.  shr  was  (lfsp«-ral<-ly  in  love  with  him.  The 
nfw  ciiliup*.  more-i»v«:r.  which  hail  rv»-n  found  its  way 
wit!i  I*«rl«-r  Martyr,  into  Isalnrl's  cnuri.  hail,  in  rich 
prn>,pirijus  l'*l.iruh'rs.  hriiu;^hl  with  it  thi*  frtrrtltim  tM 
lhou;^hl  antl  judj^inrni  that  n.iiurally  came  IrMtn  thr 
witlf-r  hori/«»n  of  knowlfil;^*-  ih.ii  mm  yainttl  l-y  it. 
aii'l  il«»ul'il«ss  ihf  ( hanj^e  from  thr  rij^id  an^l  un 
i-omfortaM*-  ^aiu  liinony  (if  hi-r  native  land  i«»  the 
;^My  atnl  d»l»cin.iir  si»ii»iy«»f  I'l.indi-rs  had  M-rmti  to 
J*»an  like-  ituniii:^  mil  of  th*-  darkn«-ss  inir)  thf  daylight 
1  hf  Sji.iuisl:  pri'sis  who  surrounded  hi-r  siujndrd  a 
n.»l«-  iif  w.irnin^  lo  Is.il»»l  only  .1  t»-w  monihs  after 
I'l.in  h.id  arri\»d  in  I'l.mtlfrs.  She-  w.is  s.iid  to  hr 
I.i\  i:i  li»r  r«l:^iir,:s  d'.ities  :  her  oI«l  ionfe^»*-»r.  «bi» 
I  MnlirrM'l  (•»  write  to  her  ferM-nl  ixhortations  \n  pre- 
sf  rv«-  liie  t.iiih  as  ii  w.ts  held  in  Spain,  coulil  j^ri  no 
i'j>Iy  I't  luy  itl  !iis  leitr-rs.  .m.!  hr  Itrarnt  ihat  the 
;^  i\  P.irisi.iri  pri'siN.  wh.o  li.  k  k«-il  in  ihe  ti-slivt-  ciHifL 
U'r»:  lei-lir."^  jo.m  .i^tr-iy 

Is,il>#-1  *,e!ii  .1  I  •'ii?iil'-iili.il  priest,  l-'ri.ir  Mali»"nrn.  to 
|- !  1:1  iers  ii  I  »\  itr.iije  .111!  nj-iri  f»n  .ill  lhe**«-.  .i:jd  thr 
l.kt  ai  I  UN. it'll!]-,,  lie  v.iw  J. 1.111  in  Aui^ust  I4«i>.  and 
t'«ii:-."l  her.  as  f^e  s.i\  s.  m.ire  handsome  .uul  huxocB 
I  iM  e\fr.  i:-.«»ii:;}:  f.ir  advaiM-d  in  pregnancy,  but 
\\!:'n  l.e  |.»'.4.in  111  pr'-Ns  her  aUiui  reli^it»n.  th(>u«{fa 
s':.»  i.  I  1  jlf  uiy  «»f  reas4nis  re.idy  lor  what  sh«-  liul.  she 
Wis  .is  iil/stin-iie  as   lier  in«»t!'.er  muld    \x'   in    hc-lding 
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her  own  way.  She  refused  to  confess  at  the  bidding 
of  the  friar,  to  accept  any  confessor  appointed  by  her 
mother,  or  to  dismiss  the  French  priests  who  were  with 
her,  and  the  friar  sent  the  dire  news  to  Isabel  that  her 
daughter  had  a  hard  heart  and  no  true  piety.  < 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  on  the  death  of  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  Isabel's  eldest  daughter  and 
heiress,  leaving  her  infant  son  as  heir  to  the  united 
crowns,  Philip  assumed  for  himself  and  his  wife.  Joan, 
the  title  of  Prince  and  Princess  of  Castile.  This  was 
a  warning  for  Ferdinand.^  Already  Philip  and  his 
father,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  had  shown  that  they 
had  no  idea  of  being  the  tools  of  Ferdinand  s  foreign 
policy,  but  if  Philip  of  Burgundy  successfully  asserted 
Joan's  right  to  succeed  her  mother  as  Queen  of  Castile, 
then  all  Ferdinand's  edifice  of  hope  fell  like  a  house  of 
cards,  for  most  of  Spain  would  be  governed  by  a  for- 
eigner, with  other  ends  and  methods,  and  poor,  isolated 
Aragon,  by  itself,  must  sink  into  insignificance. 

When  the  infant  Portuguese  heir.  Miguel,  died, 
eariy  in  1499,  ^^^  issue  between  Ferdinand  and  his 
son-in-law  was  joined.  Isabel  was  visibly  failing,  and 
it  was  seen  would  die  before  her  husband,  in  which 
case  Joan  would  be  Queen  of  Castile,  in  right  of  her 
mother.      Philip,    her    husband,    with   the    riches   of 

>  '  Cxlendar  of  Spanish  Sute  Papers,'  Supplement  to  vol.  i.  '  Reports 
of  the  Sub- Prior  of  SanU  Gnu  to  Isabel/ 

*  Ferdinand  sent  at  once  an  envoy  to  remonstrate  with  Maximilian 
about  hift  son's  pretensions,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  Maximilian  and  his 
•00  were  entirely  in  accord.  Maximilian  had  the  effrontery  to  claim  the 
crown  of  Portugal  in  right  of  his  mother,  DoAa  Leonor  of  Portugal,  and 
the  crown  of  Castile  for  Juana,  in  preference  to  any  daughter  that  might 
be  bom  to  her  eldest  sister.  Isabel  of  Portugal.  Ferdinand's  enemy,  the 
King  of  France,  naturally  supported  these  pretensions,  which  were  really 
pm  forward  at  the  time  to  thwart  Ferdinand,  whose  plans  in  Italy  were 
BOW  seen  to  threaten  the  suzerainty  of  the  empire  over  some  of  the  Italian 
Sutes. 

H 
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FlanclLTs  and  Hurf^undy.  and  ihc  presiijjc  of  the 
ri]i]iir(.-  Inrhitid  him,  would  come,  {xrrhaps  in  alliance 
with  the  I'Tt-nch.  and  n-duce  yrfcdy.  ambitious 
i**c:riliiiand  l<»  ihr  pi-liy  crown  of  Arayon.  'I  h«:nce- 
tnrwapl  il  was  war  lo  ihr  knift!  Ixrlwren  tathrr  and 
sMM-in-Liw.  who  hal»d  «ach  olht-r  billrrly  ;  ami  Is-ibcls 
iliNlriisl  of  h«*r  ilaiij^hirr  Joan  jjn'W  driju-r  as  rrhj^jiou* 
/i-.il  .ind  .iinl)iti(»ii  tiir  .1  united  Spain  joinfd  in  adding; 
h;*!  Ill  ihfr  rirr.  With  irur  si.iirsm.inship  IviIkI.  under 
i:i«-  i^rcMi  intiu«!ic«-  ••!  Jinirn«v.  clunj^  morr  drNjifr.iicI> 
ihan  r\rr  Im  ihr  iiira  ol  .i  Spain  ahsolutrly  i;r.::cd 
itnlinani!  ^  i»Iiit  1 1  in  workiii;^  for  thr  consoliil.iti<>c  of 
ilif  PviIiiiN  I.  nl  .ilways  f»tr-n  lo  foru.ird  ihi*  tr.i^::t:orui 
cilijctis  nt  A!.iL:'»n  in  l.uinl»h*n^  I'rancf.  hut  tr-.-t^**  oi 
U.il»«I  .iiiil  Iim»n«/  wfTf  diffrrrni.  To  thc-m  the 
Nprt-.id  t>l  Clirisliaiiity  in  lh»*  dark  pl.icfs  nf  ih»-  ranh. 
tor  ih»-  '^rcMi»r  '^I«»ry  nt  (Jastilc.  was  th»-  «nd  to  be 
u;.iinfd  l»y  a  iiiiicil  Spain,  ant!  for  th.il  v:ul  i:  m^ 
Mf-M-.  «.tr\  tli.ii  ihf  |i»  nplj-  shciiild  In-  unifwd  in  i»rth'>iox\ 
.1^  wril  ,is  in  sM\»p  ii^nly.  I  hi-  c  rue-1  and  diN^istncH^« 
«\['iiUii)n  <il  i:.r-  |i\\s'  sfTVfd  ihi^  i»l»ii-il  ::i  In^^^I* 
iTiiibl.  iKi'ii^h  t'l  I'«  r-liii-intl  ils  prim  :|i.il  .id\.inLAi^ 
w  IN  i:.*-  ;.ii:r.-^  n!  hi-,  w.irihf^i.  Ihr  vjuani!?- ring  ol 
<  . 1^1:1:. t:i  l'i«H.i|  .iiiii  ir»  .iNi:r»-  in  NajO-s  .uid  S:i-r.\  was 
;  •  I'll"!  .i:;«l  JiinMi'-.'  .i  ii?»m:;s  ni  slrfn^ir.i-ninft;  thr 
>:..i:::.ir'is  in  ih'-ir  liil::n-  CI'iriNli.inis.iimn  o|  r.t«iTk 
\:::  i.  \\ii:!si  to  I't  I .i:Ma:;d  il  rnf.irU  :hf  I;*turr 
•  :i'i!)::..i;:'in  «j|  Ii.ily.  ihc-  Adrialii.  .inil  ^ainini;  the 
ti.nif  il  {}:*•  Lf  A.iril  l-'f  li.iri  f  Inna. 

\\  I.I  II    I^.il"!    and    h.»-r    hiiNl..i!ii|    wi-ni   in   Cirar.adk 

\  •  ■■'■....:*..!     I    «.  -  .li  "r: :;    ;..i!  'ir.  !i  •  r  i!rrT..  xMi 

:.•.'..        »     i  •  ..    .     ..    -ir    •■  f    ::.  f,    :::.».    ^-c    ::  rr."     r^^   t^ 
I"'    1.'      t    '  •  :   r!  :r*:   m    :.i*r-:   iLa^^jp 
I.  i^.-.  ■».*'    ■     i"   r.cr,    Jr«   ^S  •-...:  ^ 
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after  a  long  absence,  in  1499,  with  the  all-powerful 
Jimenez  in  his  dirty,  coarse,  Franciscan  gown,  the 
diflerence  of  view  of  the  husband  and  wife  was  again 
seen.  The  Moors  of  Granada  had  lived,  since  their 
capitulation,  contented  and  prosperous  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  toleration  for  their  customs  and  faith  under 
the  sympathetic  rule  of  the  Christian  governor,  the 
Count  of  Tendilia,  and  the  ardent,  but  always 
diplomatic,  religious  propaganda  of  Archbishop  Tala- 
vera.  If  these  two  men  had  been  allowed  to  continue 
their  gentle  system  for  a  generation,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  time  Granada  would  have  become  Christian 
without  bloodshed,  even  if  it  had  retained  its  Arabic 
speech.  But  Jimenez  and  the  Queen  could  not  wait, 
and  determined  upon  methods  more  rapid  than  those 
of  Talavera.  In  the  seven  years  that  had  passed 
since  Granada  surrendered  to  Isabel,  the  crown  of 
Spain  had  become  much  more  powerful.  The  prestige 
and  wealth  of  the  sovereigns  had  been  increased  ;  the 
discovery  of  America  had  considerably  added  to 
the  importance  of  Castile,  whilst  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Naples  had  magnified  Aragon.  The 
Jews  had  been  expelled  from  Spain,  and,  above  all, 
the  Inquisition,  under  the  ruthless  Torquemada,  had 
raised  the  arrogance  both  of  people  and  priests  on 
the  strength  of  the  stainless  orthodoxy  of  Spain. 

Jimenez  doubtless  felt  that  the  circumstances 
demanded,  or  at  least  excused,  stronger  measures 
towards  the  Moslems  in  Granada.  He  soon  per- 
suaded or  stultified  Talavera,  and  set  about  converting 
the  Moors  wholesale.  Bribery,  persuasion,  flattery, 
were  the  first  instruments  employed,  then  threats  and 
severity.  Thousands  of  Moors  were  thus  brought 
to   baptism,   with    what   sincerity    may    be   supposed. 
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Jimenez,  a  book  lovrr  himself,  and  afCfrrwards  the 
munificf*ni  ins|)inrr  of  the  (x>IyKlot  Hil>Ur  in  his  splendid 
new  rnivt-rsiiy  of  Alcala,  committed  the  vandalism  of 
biirnin^^  the  priceless  Arabic  manuscripts  thai  had 
Ix'eii  colji-cifd  by  ;^t:iierations  of  scholars  in  Granada. 
I'ive  thous.iml  ni;ii^nificently  illuminated  Lojii«-s  of  the 
Kor.m  w«Te  (.ist  into  the  flames,  whilst  many  ihou- 
s.iiuls  of  anciriu  (in-ek.  Hebrew,  anil  Arabic  IcJiU 
were  sacrificed  in  the  blind  bij^oiry  and  h;is(e  ot 
jirntMie/  iintl  Isabel,  who.  even  in  learninj^',  drew  the 
line  at  Christian  writiiiv^s.  T'rom  sacrihcinj;  lM^>ks  to 
sacrihcini^  men  wa^  but  a  st»"[i  for  Jimenfr/.  Isabc 
and  her  husbaml  had  sworn  to  allow  full  tolenitioe 
to  the:  Moctrs.  but  wh..it  vsere  oaths  of  monarch*  as 
against  the  pnsiiinfd  inle-n-sts  of  the  faith?  Sooo 
lh«"  tlim^ton.  ihf  rack,  .mil  the  thiiml)sirew  came  to 
fortify  Jiinfii*/  s  propa:^.ui(ia.  and.  though  the  Mo^lcnm 
b(»\\f  il  ififir  lit. ids  liiffiri-  irresistible-  lorce.  they  cuncd 
beiirath  ihfir  bnaih  ilse  <l.iv  thirv  had  tnislrj  to  the 
:i.ith  «•:  ('l.rjsliati  no\ fni;^iis. 

Ihf  ii»Nr-iii«*  ol  I'f-rdinand  .md  Is-dwl  in  Se\iDt 
r.irly  in  15.0.  .:^a\f  in  Jiiivnr/  full  frefilom  :  and  s^jon 
ihf  sir.iinii!  i  nrd  snapped,  .mil  the  outra^^ed  Moon 
nil*  11'  il  Lik*-  I  sp.irk  upon  tindc-r  .in  excess  ni  is- 
si.l»  n-  •  iir.  ih'-  part  ••!  niw  it{  jimrn»-/'s  myrmiiit»ns  set 
ill  (iriMi'i.i  i.i  a  Mt/e.  .and  tin-  IVim.ite  was  lirsjrgn! 
in  l-.is  p.i!a  '■.  in  inMnint-m  d.m^^er  of  lie.lth.  Mr  acted 
with  stf-rn  i  Mi:r.i^»-  iven  thm,  and  refuM-vl  to  escape 
uniil  <  i'i:nl  i!»-  I* mlilla  with  tl'.f  M»ldier\"  ilis{>erscd  tbr 
P'lpala.  r.  and  drove*  th«-m  inii*  ihrir  oMn  (]uarter.  the 
A!!m:;  \r..  Thf-rr  th»  y  Wf-n-  iinpre).^naMe.  and  Tendilli 
wh'i  \\.»s  popular,  with  Talavira.  fV<*n  mc»re  iM-Un-rd 
tt»«»k  ilifir  li\»s  in  thrir  hands,  .irul  unarnifd  and  tuir- 
h'-ad'- i   e-nten-tl   ihe   Albaii  in   t»>  reassure  the    Moors 
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•  Wc  do  not  rise,'  cried  the  latter,  •  against  their  high- 
nesses, but  only  to  defend  their  own  signatures, '^  and 
the  beloved  Archbishop  and  Governor,  who  left  his 
own  wife  and  children  in  the  Albaicin  as  hostages  of 
peace,  soothed  the  Moors  into  quietude  almost  as 
soon  as  the  storm  had  burst 

The  news  flew  rapidly  to  Seville,  though  Jimenez's 
version  was  not  the  first  to  arrive,  and  when  he  heard 
it,  Ferdinand  turned  in  anger  to  Isabel.  'See  here, 
madam,'  he  said,  handing  her  the  paper,  '  our  victories, 
earned  with  so  much  Spanish  blood,  are  thus  ruined  in 
a  moment  by  the  rashness  and  obstinacy  of  your 
Archbishop.'^  Isabel  herself  wrote  in  grave  sorrow  to 
Jimenez,  deploring  that  he  had  given  her  no  proper 
explanation  of  what  had  happened ;  and  after  sending 
his  faithful  vicar,  Ruiz,  to  placate  the  monarchs  some- 
what, the  Archbishop  himself  appeared  before  the 
Queen  and  her  husband.  He  was  a  man  of  tremendous 
power.  Over  Isabel  his  religious  influence  was  great, 
and  he  proved  now  that  he  knew  how  to  get  at  the 
weak  side  of  Ferdinand.  The  Moors,  he  urged,  had 
been  converted  by  thousands  ;  and  so  far,  his  work  had 
been  successful.  But  rebellion  on  the  part  of  subjects 
could  never  be  condoned,  no  matter  what  the  cause, 
and  he  appealed  to  both  sovereigns  only  to  pardon 
Granada  for  its  revolt  on  condition  that  every  Moor 
should  become  a  Christian  or  leave  Spain.  It  was  a 
shameful  violation  of  a  sacred  pledge  given  only  seven 
years  before,  but  the  rising  of  the  Albaicin  was  the 
salve  which  Jimenez  applied  to  the  wounded  honour 
of  his  Queen  and  King. 

*  Mannol  CartMjal '  Rebelion  of  Castigo  de  lot  Moros  de  Granada/ 

*  Mannol  CaiiMJal.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Ferdinand  had  opposed 
Jimenei't  appointment,  as  he  wanted  the  archbishopric  and  primacy  for 
kit ) 
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Tci  (jninada  \\r  relurm.-d  triumphant,  with  thr  fell 
dircrt-c-  in  the  poi  kn  mI"  his  shabby  ;;rry  }»tiwn  More 
C()nv«Tis  flotkfMl  in  ih.in  i-vrr  whi-n  thf  ahrrnalivf  was 
prrsiiiii-d  to  ih«-:n.  Hill  Up  in  ihc  wild  AI[Kiiarr.i<.  ih*- 
M'lslrni  vill.ii^'iTs  .iml  !  irim-r^  lookfd  with  hatrt-d  .iini 
ili  wn.iy  .ii  llw  i  i\  tnwn-nirn  .ib.indonin;;  All.ih  and  hi** 
only  priiphri  ;ii  ihi-  bidding  mI'  .i  r.iy;^f'd.  s*»ur-lVicni 
prirsl  whobnik'"  hi^nicm.in  h"s  wnnl.  I.ik<-a:i  .t\  .il.trichc 
ihf  ni'Kinl.iin»-rrN  >\\fpt  d^w  n  rpun  ihfir  t.isinfss«-s  .::-»n 
M.il.i;^.i.  I'f.iiini;  b.i-  k  ll'ii-  Chr:>»lian  iMfif  lp»rn  (fra::4dA 
\vhi(h  I  .inif  iM  P-scuf  ihf  uly.  lUil  I'frtiinand  \r\yn 
Sfvillr-  .til  i  ihi-  '.^rfMlfsi  snldif-r  in  |-!i.nij»#-.  C  i..n/.i-..  or 
C«'rilM\M.  h.i^ttrw  d  with  an  arnu  l«ij  ri:^!:  lh»"  !»-*.;<-ralr 
h.in'iliil  wh.n  !..i«i  "I'fir  i  .m  »m[  irf  :  .md  i-vf-n  M*N.r  :n 
arm>i.  will:  rn  i:i\  wnnvn  .m-l  i  hiKln-n.  Wf-rf  p:l:!^sJy 
m.iNs.n  r«-d  I  lit-    n-pn^'irtn   >\.is   rarrifd   «  iii    w.th   a 

sa\.iL^»-  trriM  iiy  .ind  fif'.iriK-^-^M'-s^  only  i-qinllrd  by  ih< 
d»-N[».i:r:!i^  br.ivr-rv  ••!  l!:«'  inMir;^fnl^  :  bm  at  List  b\  ih« 
rnd'»t  j;  .  lii'- fr\v  wfio  Wf-rr  >,till  !r!i  iKU  oiu  f-rttd  were 
J>rMi^!:l  iM  i:.»-;r  kn'-'-N  :  all  c-xre-pi  li^.i-  fir-nr  m*-xjn- 
:  ii:;''»Ts  ..t  l\i»-itl.i.  a  ^fpiralr  Atri«  an  lrd<v  :v  »i^bl* 
'■\»:i  i'»'it\  !Mi-iiii-:r  l.i\\If*»Nn«-Ns  .tnd  intl'»rTiit.d»l^  :n- 
dt-prn-i'iii '-.  I"  n)m  il.fir  *-.i\  a^f  foriri»*>  ovf-r  i::r  ^-  ^r*^ 
\].t\  r«;  •■!!f.l  i»ri'-  riiriNii.in  invcr  .i!l»T  .m«ilh»*r.  uns.* 
!•' riin.iMi!  I'.irn-^' It".  \v:i!i  \  f-n-^i-ani '•  in  his  h«"ari  a^  iin^t 
i::!'-    will)    i::  .i:;n\    >trii::j  r:;t>;vh    to  kt\x^ 


all    n 


\  r 


;■-  ri!i"':M  .irnl  m^iani  lonviTNum  w* 


iiit.ip'i  I' I  lii':M.  .1::.:  I  •»:;?.>!  .ii:on  .m-i  d'-.ith.  or    irj^or- 
•..i^  «':i  Im  Afri    i.  !-t  i:.i»s''  ul.-i  l-.fsii.ii'd. 

I  !:tn  «  i:n'-  l':.*-  irrn  -if  <  ir.t:ia«!.i  ils«-lr.  limrnr-'  xni 
i!.'  :]'\\  Iri'iiii-- i'»r  <  irnt  r.t!.  1  >»-.m  lh»'  iVifn'!  of  C>^«. 
'!'::i.i:5-:»'!  . •:  IniIii-1  .ind  l-'Tdiri.ind  ihr  fstal»!i'*hmcr: 
'•'  t'r.»-  I::  .  ji^it;o:i  i!\  ih»- »  iiy.  I  his  was  i-iinsit!rrcd  l.v 
•i  i^rani  a   \i«»;.ii:on  oi   .ill  proniivs  ;   but  what   w.is  ne- 
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fused  in  the  letter  was  granted  in  the  spirit ;  and  the 
Inquisition  of  Cordova  was  given  power  to  extend  its 
operations  over  Granada*  What  followed  will  always 
remain  a  blot  upon  the  name  of  Isabel,  who  with  Jimenez 
was  principally  responsible.  In  July  1 501 .  she  with  her 
husband  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  Moslem  faith 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  on  pain  of  death 
and  confiscation  ;  and  in  February  1 502,  the  wicked 
edict  went  forth,  that  the  entire  Moslem  popula- 
tion, men.  women,  and  all  children  of  over  twelve  years, 
should  quit  the  realm  within  two  months,  whilst  they 
were  forbidden  to  go  to  a  Mahommedan  country. 
Whither  were  the  poor  wretches  to  go  but  to  Africa, 
opposite  their  own  shores  ?  and  some  found  their  way 
there.  This  was  a  pretext  a  few  months  afterwards 
for  prohibiting  any  one  to  emigrate  from  Spain  at  all ; 
and  such  Moors  as  still  remained  in  Spain  had  only  the 
alternatives  of  compulsory  conversion  or  death.'  By 
the  end  of  1 502  not  a  single  professed  Moslem  was  left 
in  Spain  ;  and  Isabel,  with  saintly  joy  in  her  heart, 
could  thank  God  that  she  had  done  her  duty,  and  that 
in  her  own  day  the  miracle  had  come  to  pass  :  the 
Jews  expelled,  the  Moors 'converted,*  the  Inquisition 
scourging  religious  doubt  with  thongs  of  flame ;  all 
men  in  very  fear  bowing  their  heads  to  one  symbol  and 
muttering  one  creed.  This  was  indeed  a  victory  to  be 
proud  of,  and  it  made  Spain  what  it  was  and  what  it  is. 
To  Isabel,  in  broken  health  and  sad  bereavement, 
it  was  the  one  ray  of  glory  that  gilded  all  her  sorrow. 
Not  the  least  of  her  troubles  were  those  arising  from 
her  new  domain  across  the  sea.  The  impossible  terms 
insisted  upon  by  the  discoverer  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  accepted  with  the  greatest  unwillingness  by  Fer- 

I  Ulick  Burke, '  History  of  Spain.'    Edited  by  Martin  Hume. 
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(linand,  and  probably  with  no  intention  of  fiilrulinf; 
ihrm  :  an<l  when  Colon  bt-^'an  to  prepare  his  v-cood 
<*\pf'diiion  on  a  j^rrat  sral«',  and  thoiis^inds  of  advcn- 
lunrs  (Ta\t(l  lo  accompany  him,  ihf  Kin;^  rfaliM-\!  the 
«l.in:^fr  that  ihrcMlt-ncd  his  own  [)lans  in  Kun'pc  it 
N.ji:h  an  exodus  irintiniic-d  :  and.  at  thr  sanif  lime  the 
irrnniidoiis  pMWcT  ihal  this  foreiyjn  siiilor.  n<jw  Admiral 
<•!  ih«-  Indirs  and  ptTprtual  Spanish  X'icfmy.  with 
r:ch«-N  untold.  wduM  holij  in  his  haiuis.  So  th»-  pro- 
« '  S-.  lit  undirniirun;^  him  Iwi^.m.  'I  hi-  ('Mun*il  of  ihr 
liidi*  N  was  I'iriiWii  iiMMiitml  all  matters  ronni'it«d  •:th 
Uii- n«  w  ilMinain.  and  ihr  prirsts  that  ruli-d  it  o!»sir.Kied 
.i:m1  lh\vari»-'I  th*-  Admiral  at  rvrry  turn.  Is.d«'!  mr^> 
mainly  ii»:it«Tiird  in  winninj^  h«T  m-w  suliifit>  lo 
I  hristianiiy  :  and  tour  triars  ui-nt  this  t:mi-  in  ihc 
lii-ri  iM  lia|il:si-.  Ail  I'l  thi-ni  but  hss  Irif-nd  M.irihrru 
wrre  tjislnyal  ii»  ihr  »  !;ii-f.  and  so  wrrr  tl.i:  in»»d  ol 
Ar.iL^Mjiisi-  \v:.ii  at  1  ompanird  tin*  rxpi-.iitiun.  Of  the 
lilt''«-n  laindrrj]  .ii!\  i-nlarfr>  v^hct  at  last  wen-  st-lrtlrd. 
ill*-  :;r«at  majtirity  wiri-  L:ri««ly.  ri:i  klt-ss  mi-n  wh<icr 
ilir  •  nd  iif  :!;»■  Min)ris:i  war  h.id  Ifit  idle. 

At  ?ir-^i  tl;r  ::'\\s  !r«»m  L'i»!'in  nn  his  s#-*.oi'.il  voy^gr 
wt-rr  bri-^!.t  in'i  i.tipf!  ;!.  \i-w  lands,  rii  r'i«"r  than  r*vcr 
wrrr  ilisi  i  .\  t  if-d.  anij  t:.»-  pro>.[n-iis  nt  i<imin;^  wrahh 
tr-nn  liiis  sci;;r.  I-.  w  isi!-,!  d' I:^!.i:-:^  tl;*-  l\in>;. 'iidy  madr 
{}.*•  ti«i\\n:i!I  «•!  tii»-  Adniirt!  nMrf  inf\itabli-.  But 
■•■'U  il.'-  nvr.  ilf-NN  \;«i!''m»-  iI  i!.r  t  nl«»ni>.i^  provi»ke<! 
r-'-ri-al^.  and  'MTn  -hip  ihal  flurnrd  t«)  Sp.iin  brr»i2j^h: 
!'  I-*ili«l  b:Hr  r  i 'imp;  i:nt*^  «•!  C'«»Iiins  r.ipat  il\  anc 
!\:jrm\  .  \v!-.:Kl  hr.  on  .'.iN  si  if.  d.i-nourM-d  the  w^ni 
•  ••  ili-i  ip::r.f.  n!  :ni!i.-iiA  .ii.il  nt  ia-iivr.  i»n  ll'if  {kiri  C 
t:  ■■•-»■  win  VMT'-  r.ip.dl\  l..ii::n^  a  lavivn  mto  a  hcli 
At  Ii  n-iii  l!ir  I  i-nipl.i;nt--.  l-ilii  !•!  Iriars  anil  lavmcR 
.1^  i::isi  ihf  \i'x\\  l-.andrd  Admiral  «»I  thi-  lndi«'s.  l>riam« 


EsaaEnr^H  l^thcuc 


ID  give 

the  Qdeaes  jc  3ui^nns  it 

foA  of  svainadxv  iir  nm   s   ms^   ;?.?3i    T'.raL   ^zis: 


Tbe  adlcri.  isaxxir  n'  -nnr  sn 

to  say  cc  rze  immmc  Iisiisn  wraa  tsll  asrtrr^  mrr-  secz 
graaced  by  ac  Vcsr^^^p^nt  a"   Hhtx  a:  l^Txar  ti  :22t 

of  zeal  iyr  vommi^  id  ^-tc,  is  32  Tgrnys:  or  :n^ 
firt^  dad  icr  '••at:  ne  Trasai—  -icis  --nui'j  iin^  te 
wars  ot  Gnstatisk  md  Iisir  inn  'Xat  ixsr^  -^i.yi^y  u' 
the  roral  sarratp^s  nea  s  ^m^PLs^ 

Amidst  innmtfc  inscrunffui  i^m  ne  r-miscd   bT  :lac 
lodies^  aad  wn  icic  mr  inwTimf   ock*    inm   ?-=r- 
dixiand    Cckn  s  crurf   -^ly^tam    yss    TaimTiiTv    am 
slowir  ntred  cms3L     F-nr  airi-atiir'^rs   wrr^  iimffTii^  -d 
go  oow :  and  acodeamed  iramxxais  xad  ii  3e  -^auseii 
for  the  ierrce .  hcc  i^tnaL   x  "eigm    n  %b?^     .jijI, 
the  Admirai   jaied   :a   iis  rnri  7^y-i|j^  :n   lis   iinr 
laxxi     Wben   •*?   arm-td    ic   iis    zsscrt.    rie   -si^    u 
Hispanota     Ha:!:,   hi^   a:t.nd   rxac  i.  mcrxamu  r^rr^.it: 
of  the  laviess  rjE^ikzs  2e  iiad  >fr  ti»mzui  xad  Tv»r. 
turned  all   semr^tannr  cc   crder  iod    iiscpinrL     Tie 
mines  were  unworked.  thit  ieiis    inclled.  r:e  ia£rj>s 
atrociously  tortured   and    -isJieTJOt   ^rt^trj-mru^ir^   ^^^^^^ 
mount.      Isabefs  verfcai    isaxrjciirAts   :*:,    tiii   Adrmrai. 
when  she  took  leare  of  him  had  bees  prec2sc-      H*r 
first  object,  she  sakL  was  to  cocTert  tbt   Ir^daxa  tc 
Christianity,  and   to  carry   to   them   froiB  SpacsL  ace 
slavery   and    oppresskxw    but    tbe    geatie.    Ctrasdasi. 
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virtue's.  This  doubtless  to  some  extent  was  the  desire 
of  Colon  hinisdt.  with  his  mystic  ilevoti«>naI  soul 
though  wh<»li-siilL*  sl.ivctry  of"  natives  was  pari  of  his 
sysirm.  and  hr  sr.i  alK)ul  his  work  of  the  n-concihation 
i»l  ihi:  Indian'^,  whosr  horrihlc:  sufft-rinj^s  had  dn\rn 
ihrrn  In  armol  «i|»|*<jsiiion  or  llii^'ht  Ihr  undis<  ij/.inni 
Spanianls  had  ihr  whip  hanil.  and  the-  Admir.tl  (.i*uk: 
only  \\ilh  iniu.h  (hploin.icy.  .ind  [H-rhaps  un\%is«-  c>m- 
cfssions  to  lh»in.  al  N-ni^th  briny  somtr  semblancr-  of 
p«  Ml  «•  anil  iirdrr  to  ih«*  cnlnny.  lUil  mild  .is  hi* 
nitihnds  wi-nr  on  ihr  fKL.i>.ion,  ihi-y  wi-r**  biiif-rly  re- 
sriiifil  by  arro^.mi  S[)ani.ir«ls.  indiyn.ml  ih.ti  a  foreij'nrf 
sh'MiM  wirld  sovrp-i;^n  powrfs  ovc-r  ih»-ni  in  ihrir  own 
( Jiifriis  ii-rritMry. 

<  niiipl. lints  ;ind  arriisations  mon:  liitUT  than  ever 
i.iin*-  l«>  lb.»-  Kiny  and  Qufrn  by  fv«*r\-  ship.  The 
in*-n  who  n-lurnrtl  to  Spain  a^isun-d  I'rrdinand  ih*: 
Cn!«-n  was  s.iirituin;^  fvrry  inirrrsl  to  his  own  i'- 
sali.iblr  L;r'*il  :  iM«i  Isabel,  favourably  dis|MiN«-t!  as  she 
u  i-^  l»>  the-  ii;sio\fPT  L^i-nrrally.  .it  Ifn;^lh  l<ist  patmcc 
w!".'  ::  ^h.f  toiirhi  il.al  \\r  was  shipping  car.;^*^  oC 
J!)'!  m-.  t'»  Sji.iin  to  bf  sold  for  sl.ivi-s.  To  t-n^^Uvr 
;:i*i  :»-Is  w  t-.  ri-ii  iisi:  iH\  h»ld  to  U-  wrori-^.  and  Cninn 
»  M:',"si!f  ff!  it  .1  l»-;^ilini.ilf  s«»iinf  *•!  pr'»?:l  :  but  I^i**l* 
WW  ^\i)i'u-i  i-^,  r.y.\'\  .md  iL^rnili-  as  i!:fv  wf-n-.  had  berr 
lci«iK'-l  .!po:i  !.\  !;»r  as  ai  tual  or  [Hiti-nti.il  •  hristiani^ 
.i:-.!  !-.»r  i;i':;^!^  itii'ii  was  -^r'-at  whrn  shf  s.iw  ihiX 
<"•-'..  ":i  \\as  irfatiil;;  t'crin  i:niitl*Trnlly  .is  (h.attflN  «•!  hi* 
.  'iMi  '■  \{  Itri^tii  it  w.is  «i»i  ;.|fd  to  s<*nil  an  rn\oy  to 
H:s;n:;..!a  with  t\:]l  pi»\v«rs  In  :!i.|uirr  into  aTtairs  And 
III  iiki-  p«  iNNrNsioii  (it  .ill  ppipf-riv  an^!  «lisjM»s<-  of  aI! 
p*  r--»':is  in  tfa-  n«\\  I'-rril"  »r:«  s.  ll-.f  in.m  i  hi>s«-n  thjs 
tti    »\rri  :>»■     ii?irfsir.i:nitl     pnwi-r    was    l*ranv:iNC<i     dc 
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Bobadilla,  probably  a  relative  of  the  Queen's  great 
friend,  Beatriz  de  Bobadilla,  Marchioness  of  Moya ; 
but  in  any  case  an  intolerant  tyrant,  who  considered  it 
his  business,  as,  by  Ferdinand,  it  was  probably  intended 
to  be,  to  degrade  the  Admiral  in  any  case.  With  un- 
exampled insolence  and  harshness,  he  loaded  the  great 
explorer  with  manacles  almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
Hispanola ;  and  then,  whilst  Colon  lay  in  prison,  the 
whole  of  the  charges  against  him  were  raked  together, 
and,  without  any  attempt  to  sift  them  judicially,  were 
embodied  in  an  act  of  accusation,  and  sent  to  Spain  by 
the  same  caravel  as  that  which  carried  in  chains  the 
exalted  visionary,  whose  dream  had  enriched  Castile 
with  a  new  world. 

The  shameful  home-coming  of  Colon  in  December 
1500,  struck  the  imagination  and  shocked  the  conscience 
of  the  people ;  and  Isabel  herself  was  one  of  the  first 
to  express  her  indignation.  She  and  Ferdinand  were 
at  Granada  at  the  time,  and  sent  to  the  illustrious 
prisoner  a  dignified  letter  of  regret,  ordering  him  at 
once  to  be  released,  supplied  with  funds,  and  to  present 
himself  before  them.  The  Queen  received  him  in  her 
palace  of  the  Alhambra,  and  as  he  stood  before  his 
sovereign,  with  his  bared  white  head  bowed  in  grief 
and  shame  for  the  insult  that  had  eaten  into  his  very 
90ul.'  Isabel  lost  her  usual  calm  serenity  and  wept, 
whereupon  the  Admiral  himself  broke  down,  and  he 
cast  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  that  he  had  so 
nobly  endowed.  The  title  of  Admiral  was  restored 
to  him  :  though  in  his  stead  as  Viceroy  was  sent  out 
Nicolas   de   Ovando.   with    thirty-two   vessels   and   a 

'  Coloo'f  ton,  Ferdinand,  says  that  he  ordered  his  fetters  to  be  buried 
with  hiro  :  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  done.  Mis  bitter  indig- 
natioQ  is  expressed  by  his  soi^  Fernando,  and  in  Colon's  *  Letter  to  the 
Nunc/ 
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Ljrcrat  com[iany  of  jjcntlemen.  But  ilisiisier  ovrrt«Jok 
ih«r  flfirt  :  and.  thcuij^'h  Ovaiulo  arrivnl.  mt»si  i»f  ihc 
ships  and  nu-n  wrn-  lost,  and  ihenctrforward  Isabel's 
zeal  fnr  inariiim^r  advi-nlun-  ^rrw  ro<jler. 

Tin-  cnsi  and  drain  of  men  f«>r  ihtr  t-nleqirisc  had 
ln!«-n  Vf-ry  ^rral.  Vhr  fame  of  the  discoven*  had  rang 
ihroir^h  ihr  worKl.  and  hail  ex.illed  Nal)*-!  and  Castile 
!>.  ihfv  h.i'l  ntrver  hf*-n  exalted  l^i-fore.  hijl  tip  in  thi« 
:Mri«i!  ilie  rfliirns  in  murnry  had  U-i*n  insi;^nitK.int 
whiUi  ih»-  iinsriilinu;  intlurmc  of  ihr  advc-niure  ujion 
th»'  ii.iii«>n  .it  l.ir^e  had  !M:en  very  injurious  Ff-rdi- 
II. md.  f(»r  HMsoiis  alrr.idy  ••xplaiin-d.  alw.iys  re'^ardcd 
:l  ioidly.  .illd  thr  !•  ins  of  (  >vando's  fieri  s«-fm^J  XO 
!iri>\f  him  ri-^ht.  Wln-n,  ll.f-n  f«»rr.  ('olon  lK"^v;ctl  tor 
vw  (Juern  >,  .lid  i'»  s.iil  with,  .i  loiirlli  exjwdiiion  car)) 
Ml  I  5' >j.  shf  w.iN  unwillin;^  lo  hel[) ;  ihnu^jh  she  was 
MiftK  ii-iiily  his  !ri«nil  siill  U}  pn\rni  ciiht-rs  troa 
li:iilrrinu:  him  :  .md  |-.«-  siih-d  for  ihe  I.tst  imic  il. 
M  ir»  h  1=;'  .:.  i'»  *>**«■  his  p.iironess  no  morr  ;  for  when 
\\r  .  .iiMf  li.i«  k.  iwo  vf.irs  .md  nine  months  lait-r.  hrokeii 
w:ir.  inMisi:,  f.  .md  wiih  il«Mlh  in  liis  hf-arl.  Is-iIk-I  the 
'    ilV« '!:i    w.is  liiMii. 

\'.\-\\  ^I'li'i  >iirr"i\\s  ili.iM  il'.'iNf  II!  Amirica  came 
:>►  Uil"I  in  l.'-r  !.ist  yr.irs.  irouli!*  s  that  slahheil  her 
:«'  t!  •  \ '  r\  :»•  iri.  ,1:1!  !rf'm  whirh  one  of  the  ^rral 
rri^r.i:»s  ..i  •.;>.i.iry  i;r»-\\  iTiirn  T'landiTs  iMm»-  (id- 
:i^  •  '•!  ^ri\'-  -.mj'^^ri  l'»r  l!ie  liii-.in-  i^\  ihf  edifice  so 
!  i!"ii  .oijsi\  rt  .ir«- i  Ia  !••  r.lin.md  aii-l  Is.iIk-1  The 
'■.»:r«-N-.  I  if  sj..iiM  t!i»-  Ar*  iidii*  r.«Ns  I«i.m.  with  hef 
■Mui.il.  ♦•\  ;I  :n:ii'i'il  hiisi..4nd.  I'hilip  ihr  HaniiMjme. 
w  r»-  d.iilv  driuiiVfc;  furtlir-r  .iw.iy  Irtmi  the  influence  of 
|«m:i--  pir«Mls.  1  >.irk  wlii^prrs  of  n-likjioiis  hack- 
si::::!^  on  11. '■  pari  <»l  ih»-  Lourl  ••!  HrussrU  were  nfc 
:n    ;h'-   ^r:mciril'-   «•!    Ir:.irs   .md   .ifvoires   ih.il    .iccom- 
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panicd  Isabel  It  was  said  that  Joan  and  her  husband 
openly  slighted  the  rijs^d  observance  of  religious  form 
considered  essential  in  Spain,  and  that  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  common  in  Flanders  was  more  to 
the  taste  of  Joan  than  the  terror-stricken  devotion  of 
her  Inquisition-ridden  native  land.  Isabel  had  dedi- 
cated her  strenuous  life  and  vast  ability  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  faith  in  Spain.  She  had  connived  at  cruelty 
unfathomable,  and  had  exterminated  whole  races  of 
her  subjects  with  that  sole  object  Throughout  her 
realms  and  those  of  her  husband  no  heresy  dared  now 
raise  its  head,  or  even  whisper  doubt ;  and  the  thought 
that  free-thinking,  mocking  Burgundian  Philip,  with 
his  submissive  wife,  so  alienated  from  her  own  people 
that  she  refused  to  send  a  message  of  loving  greeting 
to  her  mother,  should  come  and  work  their  will  upon 
the  sacred  soil  of  Castile,  must  have  been  torture  to 
Isabel.  To  Ferdinand  it  must  have  been  as  bad  ;  for 
it  touched  him,  too,  in  his  tenderest  part  His  life 
dream  had  been  to  realise  the  ambitions  of  Aragon. 
For  that  he  had  plotted,  lied,  and  cheated ;  for  that 
he  had  plundered  his  subjects,  kept  his  realms  at  war, 
bartered  his  children  and  usurped  his  cousin's  throne. 
But  it  would  be  all  useless  if  Castile  slipped  through 
his  fingers  when  his  wife  died,  and  his  deadly  enemy, 
his  son-in-law,  became  king  of  Castile  in  right  of  his 
wife  Joan. 

The  difficulty  became  more  acute  when  Joan  gave 
birth  to  her  son  at  Ghent  in  February  1 500,  because, 
according  to  the  law  of  succession,  the  child  christened 
Charles,  a  name  unheard  of  in  Spain  before,  would 
inherit,  not  Castile  and  Leon  alone,  but  Aragon  as 
well  with  Flanders,  Burgundy,  Artois,  Luxembourg, 
the  Aragonese  kingdoms  in   Italy,  and,  worst  of  all, 
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Austria  and  the  empire.  Where  would  the  interesu 
of  Aragon.  nay,  even  of  Spain,  be  amonjj'-i  such 
worKl-wiilc!  elominions ;  and  h(jw  could  such  a  poccniaie 
dfVDif  himsdl"  L-ither  to  aj^k^randisin^j  Arajjon.  or  lo 
larryinji  the  Cross  into  the  dark  places  of  Moonih 
Afrii.i?  W'hiil  added  in  the:  biitL-rness  in  Ferdinands 
i.isc  was.  thai  Philip  was  even  n<iw  iniriyuinj{  aciivcly 
with  lh«:  Kiiij^s  of  France.  Poriuyal.  and  En^Und 
against  Ara^on  :  ami  was.  with  vain  pn-it-xis.  cv.tding 
i!ir  prcssinvi  irivii.itions  i»l'  his  wifct's  [lan-niN  lo  Ivntk^ 
h«T  lo  Spain,  lo  rtrceivc  wiih  him  thf!  ikith  oi  alif.'^iaxicx 
as  heirs  of  the  n-alms. 

It  w.is  ncifs^ary  Mtmehow  to  conciliate  I'hilip  and 
Joan  litlnre  ihry  we*ni  t<>>  f.ir  ;  lor  Philips  plan,  lo 
m.irry  llie  iiif.iiu  Prince  Charles  to  a  French  princcsi 
NiPink  .il  llie  VfTV  r(»»»l  of  F'erdinand's  iMjlicv.  Envov 
all'-r  envoy  was  >rni  ii»  l"land«Ts  to  exfieditc  ihc 
Kunii};^  ot  Philip  and  Joan,  if  possible,  with  the  :nfaiit 
<  "harlr^  ;  lull  l!;«:  Arrhdiike  li.id  no  intention  ci 
iriinnini;  lli*'  I'^'I  of  his  astute  f.ilher  in  law.  and  wa* 
■  ifii-nnlnr.l  i..  !.«:  (jiiiir  ^»-i;iir«*  U-liire  he  [ilaceil  him«rll 
::i  h.s  i"»\\«r.  H*-  u.is  ar.xicius  ffioui^h  ti^  i»l>taill 
r'n»-I'^*^'"'^  ''"^  '^'■i''  "*  <'.istil»*  jointly  wiili  his  witr.  but 
tiesirr-d  i'»  l'a\f  Sp.iin  in'.nirdi.iiiU  .ifierw.irdN.  uhich 
li.tl  ii'i:  N.;  :  |-fnii::ai'.»:.  \\hi»  wished  tn  have  timr  to 
::■.:;;;•  r^  •■  ]\\:\y  Inw.vrils  hi^  jwiluy.  and  alienate  hta 
!:••::•  !.:»  I' 'ifMU-^h  .i:i'l  Pr«-:a  h  t.i\  ourids. '  JcMfl 
:.' r^' '.:  ::.i:!\  ii  i..>.«d  ii»  i 'iini-  \viif;ii;*i  her  hu^iMnd  <rf 
v\ii"i:'.i.  \\;i':i  .iinp!'-  riM^i'M.  si'.f  w.is  violently  jealtxis . 
.:i  1  Mriil.ir  W":Id  .ill'»\\  i\\f  iiifa::l  C'harles  to  n'lnt 
\K:t!..-;.:     l!' it:  At     Ic-n-lh.    atler     jo.in     hat!     lirrfl 

-if  ',.\  f  p-i  .  -i  '.»  r  :!i:rd  i  h;ld.  .i  iiaii:^!iler  nam<"d  ls,il^-l.  ihft 
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prayers  and  promises  of  Queen  Isabel  and  her  husband 
prevailed,  and  the  Archduke  and  Archduchess  con- 
sented to  come  to  Spain.  But  it  was  under  conditions 
that  turned  the  heart  of  Ferdinand  more  than  ever 
against  his  son-in-law.  They  would  travel  to  Spain 
through  France,  and  ratify  in  Paris  the  betrothal  of 
their  one  year  old  son  Charles,  heir  of  Spain,  Flanders, 
and  the  empire,  with  Claude  of  France,  child  of  Louis 
XII.  Philip  went  out  of  his  way  during  the  sumptuous 
reception  in  Paris  to  show  his  submission  to  the  King 
of  France ;  and  even  did  homage  to  him  as  Count  of 
Flanders  ;  but  Joan,  mindful  for  once,  at  least,  that  she 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Aragon,  and  was  heiress  of 
Spain,  refused  all  tokens  implying  her  subservience. 

On  the  7th  May  1502,  Joan  and  her  husband  entered 
the  imperial  city  of  Toledo  with  all  the  ceremony  that 
Castile  could  supply.  At  the  door  of  the  great  hall  in 
the  Alcazar,  Isabel  stood  to  receive  her  heirs.  Both 
knelt  before  her  and  tried  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  the 
Queen  raised  them,  and  embracing  her  daughter, 
carried  her  off  to  her  private  chamber.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Archduchess  and  her  husband  took  the  oath 
as  heirs  of  Castile  in  the  vast  Gothic  Cathedral ;  and 
the  splendid  festivities  to  celebrate  the  event  were 
hardly  begun  before  another  trouble  came  in  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales, 
husband  of  Isabels  youngest  daughter,  Katharine. 
The  event  immediately  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
game.  The  next  heir  of  England  was  a  boy  of 
eleven,  who  might  be  married  to  a  French  princess, 
and  thus  cause  one  other  blow  to  Ferdinand  s  carefully 
arranged  schemes.  This  made  it  more  necessary  than 
ever  that  Joan  and  Philip  should  be  brought  into 
entire  obedience  to  Spanish  views.     War  broke  out 
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between  France  and  Spain  at  once,  and  strrnuous 
crfforls  were  made  by  I'^erdinand  to  expel  from  Spain 
ih«-  councillors  of  Philip,  who  were  known  to  be  in  iht 
PVeiich  interest.'  The  Archduchess  and  hrr  husband 
were  ih«n  iak«-n  ti>  Araj^on,  to  receive  the  homage  ol 
the  Cortes  tliere  iis  heirs  of  Ferdinand,  and  then 
Philip,  in  spile  of  all  remonstrance,  hurried  back 
ii'^.i'in  to  hi^  own  countr)-.  Is;ibel  j^ravely  took  her 
soii-in  law  to  task  when  he  announced  his  intenti'Ni  to 
return  to  I-'l.inili:rs  by  land  through  France  whiki 
Sp.iin  w.is  at  war.  It  was,  she  s;iid.  his  duty  to 
nrioilrci.  mon*ovrr.  that  he  was.  in  riyht  of  his  wife, 
heir  to  our  of  thr  i^nralesi  thrones  in  the  world,  and 
sh»».iKl  stay  at  l«-.ist  lon;^'  enough  in  the  ctiuntry  to 
know  the  peojjlf  and  their  lanj^uajje  and  customs.  To 
hiT  eiitHMtics  the  Archduchcrss.  now  far  advanced  in 
I»p-;jn.iin  y.  .md  unable  to  travel,  aiided  her  prayers 
inil  t«-.irs.  Mut  all  in  vain  :  Philip,  aj^ainst  the 
ri>j)f(:tful  protest  c-ven  t»f  ihtr  Cortes,  would  jjo.  and 
inNi».ifd  u['Oi)  iravrllin;^  throuj^'h  I'rance,  the  enemy  of 
Spain.-  So.  alino>t  in  ibj^hl.  Philip  of  Hurj^undr 
iroNs.-i  th.f  frontiers  of  his  father-in  law.  leavmg  his 
wifr-  Jii.iu  .iiid  their  unbi>rn  child  in  Castile,  in 
I  )rifinl'tr    I  5  ^2. 

.\'-\rT  in  tl.'-ir  li\(*s  had  I'erdin.md  and  Isabd 
si:ffir»i  si:i  h  .i  rtbuff  as  this.  That  the  man,  who  on 
il^.rir  ilf.ith  WiJiild  si:n  ei-d  tlu-m.  was  a  free-bvii^ 
(i«rnvin  I'lrmin^.  who  i.ired  nothing  for  Spain.  10 
pri)niotc  \\h'»Mr  .i:I«>ry  the  y  h.id  lived  .ind  laboured  no 

■^  I  .  :•  i'  \  \- '■  ;•  -^  !  1  !■.■■:  !» :  ].  r.,  ^.i ,  li-.it  he  ilscU  «udkimiv  «l:rf«Vi 
.i!*:  ■!:.  ■  .'••-'  "I  J-- ^'11  i  }...;•  ^  K.;;ry  tu  ,;r;  A«jiy  from  >fa« 
H.i.  .i'"  '    .'f  I  !■•  Jj  N  !•«:»  If.ir^  lit  J-'    "n 

•  A  ■    ■;..   -t   !!i».r    ::r/t:.:   rr;i.-.i  -.tf.jn- c  fr-im    I«>Ic«iu  i%   :n    MS    ^  :te 
k....i:  A  .i:rr:.\  ..t  M.^.rv.  M.i.ir.a. 
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hard,  was  bitter  enough  for  them.  But  thai  he  AatM 
be  so  lost  to  all  duty  and  respect  tovards  them  and  so 
their  country  as  to  leave  them  thus,  to  rejoice  with  the 
enemy  in  arms  against  them,  coorinoed  tlicm  that 
under  him  and  his  wife  Spain  and  the  fxah  lad 
nothing  to  expect  but  neglect  and  sacrifice  for  other 
interests.  Isabd's  frequent  oonveisatioos  with  her 
daughter  Joan,  during  the  months  she  had  been  in 
Spain,  had  more  than  confirmed  the  worst  fears  she 
had  formed  from  the  reports  sent  to  her  from  FlaiKlers. 
Joan,  though  of  course  a  Catholic,  obstinately  refiised 
to  conform  to  the  rigid  ritual  of  Castile ;  and,  both  in 
acts  and  words,  showed  a  strange  disr^ard  of,  and, 
indeed,  captious  resistance  to,  her  mother  s  wishes. 
She  was  inconstant  and  fickle  ;  sometimes  determined, 
notwithstanding  her  condition,  to  go  and  rejoin  her 
husband,  sometimes  docile  and  amiable. 

It  had  become  evident  to  Isabel  and  her  husband 
not  many  weeks  after  Joan  and  Philip  s  arrival,  that 
these  were  no  fit  successors  to  continue  the  policy  that 
was  to  make  Spain  the  mistress  of  the  world  and  the 
arbiter  of  the  faith ;  and  to  the  Cortes  of  Toledo, 
which  took  the  oath  of  all^riance  to  Philip  and  his 
wife,  it  was  secretly  intimated  that  the  Queen  wished 
that,  '  if,  when  the  Queen  died,  Juana  was  absent  from 
the  realms,  or.  after  having  come  to  them,  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  them  again,  or  that,  although  present, 
she  might  not  choose,  or  might  not  be  abU  to  reign  and 
govern,*^  Ferdinand  should  rule  Castile  in  her  name. 
This  was  a  serious  departure  both  from  strict  legality 
and  from  usage,  and  has  been  considered  by  recent 
commentators  to  indicate  that,  even  thus  early,  Isabel 
wished  to  exclude  her  daughter  from  the  throne,  either 

*  '  CakxKUr  of  Spanish  State  Papers,'  Supplement  to  vols,  i  and  ii. 
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for  heresy  or  m«idncss,  or  wiih  that  pretext  Thai 
Joan  was  hysterical,  obstinate,  and  unstable,  is  cvidenc 
from  all  contemporary  testimony,  and  that  she  defied 
her  mother  in  hvT  own  realm  is  clear  from  what 
followed  :  Inn  it  seems  unnecessary'  to  seek  to  draw 
from  thes'r  farts  the  deduction  that  Isabel  at  this 
jiinciurt:  nu-ant  to  disinherit  her  daughter  iff  any  <Ast. 
Philip's  f1a}{rant  tloutin}^  of  what  Isabel  and  her 
hushand  ci»nsidrred  the  l>esi  interests  of  S{iain«  and 
his  laxity  in  religion,  as  understtxxl  in  Ca&tile, 
fiirnishril  amjile  reason  for  the  desire  on  the  part 
(»f  Isalx'l.  whrn  she  fitll  her  health  failing,  to  ensure,  so 
far  as  she  coiiKl  do  it.  that  the  [M)licy  inaugurated  by 
Iic*r  .iiid  her  hush.md  should  \x:  continued  by  him  after 
\\rr  death,  instead  of  allowing;  Sjwiin  to  be?  handed  o%'er 
l»y  .m  .ilismtrc  prince  to  a  Flemish  viceroy.  The 
sii^'^cstion  that  Joan  might  not  bt  abU  to  jjovern.  c%'cn 
if  shr  w.is  in  Spain,  was  not  unnatural,  considering 
that  hrr  condm:l.  as  reported  to  Isabcrl  from  FUndcn 
!iad  certainly  been  str.mj^ely  inconsistent,  whilst  her 
lu*h.iviour  siiK  r-  she  had  arriveil  in  S|>ain  had  noc 
Miendeil  matters.' 

J«»an  ;^.iv»-  birth  in  March  1505  at  Alcala  dc 
II»n.ires  t«)  a  s-^n.  who.  in  after  years,  became  the 
|-lmjKn»r  F«'nliriand  :  .ind  imme-'dialely  after  the 
ihrisif-nink^  in  Toledo  Cathedr.d  the  Archduche» 
(h-il.ired  that  she  would  stay  in  S{>;iin  no  longer. 
but  wtiuKl  join  her  h.usbaml  in  Flanders.  Isabd 
luimoured  l^er  as  bcNi  she  could.  |>ersuadin^  her  10 
aciorir.i.ir.y  !'.»r  from  Alc.ila  to  Sej^ovia.  on  the  pretext 

■  ^  i:  '■■•..1..  .n  \\  ^  ■  M  «•'»:.. I  «Ir  I.  .ir!..^  V,'  ,::\c%  J  t^luw.r.j;  A.«o«aS  itf 
;  r  (r  r  \r^  \\.\\  f  I'.l- .\%ri!.  .ti:.!  r-tjid  ..illy  ni  a  r:d;iul«Aii2>  fslaoa* 
■•'::..::  ;.rr.i  J.ci  *«v  :hr  J'-h-pi.!  M.i:-i»;aun  :iic  i.*.v:a»:uR,  U>-.n<  q«« 
.1  ;:..i..-  ti.,  r:..|.h.is  ■,  i;j»..:i  |»--.r  Jn.ir.  ^  <'c\ii: -^n  !o  «hjlC  «Aft  v.AlJed  a 
^:..i  !i  •  «  J::  *!  .i:.:!;. .  or  rather  ihr  \\i    \  Kl\\\i\^\.^   rilual 
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that  it  would  be  more  easy  to  arrange  there  the  sea 
voyage  from  Laredo.  The  Princess  was  held  in 
aemi-restraint  under  various  excuses  for  a  time,  but 
at  last  she  extracted  from  her  mother  a  promise  that 
she  would  let  her  go  by  sea  (but  not  through  France, 
with  which  they  were  still  at  war),  when  the  weather 
should  be  fair,  for  it  was  still  almost  winter. 

From  S^ovia  the  Queen  took  her  daughter  to  Medina 
del  Campo,  as  she  said,  to  be  nearer  the  sea ;  but  there 
the  worry  of  the  situation  threw  Isabel  into  some  sort 
of  apoplectic  fit,  and  for  a  time  her  life  was  despaired 
of.  Ferdinand  was  with  his  successful  army  on  the 
French  frontier ;  and  the  physicians,  in  their  reports  10 
him  of  his  wife's  illness,  attribute  the  attacks  she 
suffered  entirely  to  the  life  that  Joan  was  leading  her. 
•  The  disposition  of  the  Princess  is  such,  that  not  only 
must  it  cause  distress  to  those  who  love  and  value  her 
so  dearly,  but  even  to  a  perfect  stranger.  She  sleeps 
badly,  ^lXs  litde,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  and  she  is 
very  sad  and  thin.  Sometimes  she  will  not  speak,  and 
in  this,  and  in  some  of  her  actions,  which  are  as  if  she 
were  distraught,  her  infirmity  is  much  advanced.  She 
will  only  take  remedies  either  by  entreaty  and  per- 
suasion, or  out  of  fear,  for  any  attempt  at  force 
produces  such  a  crisis  that  no  one  likes  or  dares  to 
provoke  it*'  This  trouble,  the  doctor  adds,  together 
with  the  usual  constant  worries  of  government,  is 
breaking  the  Queen  down  entirely,  and  something 
must  be  done.  The  Secretary,  Conchillos,  writing  at 
the  same  time,  gives  the  same  testimony.  '  The 
Queen«*   he   says,    'is    better,    but   in    great    tribula- 

*  These  iDteresting  letters  are  in  MS.  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  History, 
Madrid,  A  1 1.  Some  of  them  are  quoted  by  Rodrigues  Villa  in  his  '  Dona 
juaAa  la  Loca.' 
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lion    and    fatigue   with    this    Princess,    God    pardon 

hrr."' 

Isfibel  soon  had  to  travel  to  Srgovia.  after  praying 
h(:r  daiightt.T  not  to  leave-  Medina  until  her  father 
relurnrd.  Hul  she  lcM)k  care  to  give  secret  in^iruc- 
tions  to  the  Hishop  of  Cordova,  who  had  charge  ot 
Joan,  'to  detain  her.  if  she  tried  to  get  away,  as 
gently  and  kindly  as  jKissible.*  Nothing,  however. 
short  of  force  would  suffice  to  prrvrnt  Joan  from 
jc>ining  her  husband,  who,  on  his  sidf?  from  Flandrrik 
constantly  ur;,M-d  her  coming,  and  protested  against 
ck-lay.-  At  i.isl  Joan  l)i.*camr  sf)  clamorous  that  a 
nifssagf  w.is  sent  to  her  from  her  mother,  saying 
ih.il  the  Kin;^  and  herserlf  were  coming  to  srr  her 
at  Medina,  and  (»rdcring  hfrr  not  to  attempt  to  leavr 
until  tlu-y  arrived.  Joan  s<*«-ms  tc»  have  taken  trghr 
at  this.  anil,  horses  Iwing  <leniet|  her.  she  attrmpccc 
l»>  esr.ijif  alorn:  and  on  foot  from  the  great  castle  <4 
La  M«»la.  whcrre  she  w.is  Icxiged.  I'inding  when  she 
.irrivtii  al  the  outer  moat  that  the  ^.it«-«i  wrrr  shut 
a;,^aiMNi  hi-r  l>y  the  Hishop  of  Cordova,  she  ftrll  into 
.i  IreM.y  .iiiil  refusf'il  in  mdve  Irom  the  Lirrirr  where 
she  was  stay<«l.  .Ml  that  day  and  ni^^ht.  in  the  bitter 
I  mM  ot  l.iie  aun:m:i.  the  prinn-ss  rem. lined  immc^vabie 
in  ih'-  M[nu.  (Ir.it  to  .ill  rem<fnsir.ince  .tnd  rntreal> 
reiiisiri^  f\-en  ii»  allow  a  screen  of  cli»ih  to  \ir  hutif^ 
li.r  l'.»r  sb.«Ii»r.  Isabel  w.is  gravely  ill  at  Srgovia. 
forty  !n:!»s  .iway.  but  she  insi.niily  M-nt  Jo.in\  uncle. 
b.nriijur/.  to  pai  ily  the  princess  an<l  |H"rsuade  her  at 
i'  .isi  III  :;«)  to  her  nnnns  .igain.  Hut  neither  hr  oor 
ijif     pnwerlul    Jimeiuv.    L'ardin.d    IVimate    of    Spaia 

K  ■.  .:  A  ..'['-..'.     i  ;i  ^'  .::.  N!.i  ::    !.   \    ..  Ar..\  K  -!r.^;;c:  \    .^ 
■   W*-  t-   r-:  \  I  i   I  >'!r'   .» '  !Tfi.  .i,    f  *..  J.  ^  .  h  \,\  I  Kafir*  4^  tS.rrr  ««9fr-« 
■   1    •  •    >.  ■..;    Jr.:  :..i:-.  1   j.i.r.  i;.;   '.jLit   i.  *   n.a:i.;r..i  Ti».|jh!   br  aL  o«««:  t; 
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could  move  her,  and  at  last  Isabel,  sick  as  she  was, 
had  to  travel  to  Medina,  and  prevailed  upon  her 
dai^hter  again  to  enter  the  castle,  where  she  remained 
on  the  assurance  of  the  Queen  that  she  should  go 
and  rejoin  her  husband  in  Flanders  when  the  King 
arrived. 

In  the  meanwhile  peace  was  made  with  France, 
and  Isabel  and  her  husband  tried  their  hardest  to 
persuade  Philip  to  send  the  infant  Charles  to  Spain 
to  replace  his  mother.  Promise  after  promise  was 
given  that  Charles  should  go  to  his  grandparents ; 
but  Philip  had  no  intention  of  entrusting  his  heir  to 
Ferdinand  s  tender  mercies,  and  all  the  promises  were 
broken.  Isabels  death  was  seen  to  be  approaching, 
and  already  a  strong  Castilian  party,  jealous  of  Aragon 
and  of  the  old  King,  was  looking  towards  Isabels 
heiress  in  Flanders  and  drifting  away  from  Ferdinand. 
The  detention  of  Joan  against  her  will  at  Medina  was 
regarded  sourly  by  Castilians  generally,  and  at  length 
the  scandal  had  to  be  ended.  In  March  1504,  the 
princess  therefore  was  allowed  to  leave  her  place  of 
detention  at  Medina,  and  after  two  months  further 
delay  in  Laredo,  took  ship  for  Flanders,  to  see  her 
mother  no  more. 

No  sooner  was  she  safe  in  her  husband  s  territory 
than  the  plot  that  had  long  been  hatching  against 
her  father  came  to  a  head.  In  September  1504 
Philip,  his  father  Maximilian,  Louis  xii.,  and  a  little 
later  the  Pope,  joined  in  a  series  of  leagues,  from 
which  Ferdinand  was  pointedly  excluded.  It  was 
intended  as  a  notice  to  Ferdinand,  that  when  his 
wife  died  he  would  no  longer  be  King  of  Spain, 
but  only  King  of  Aragon,  unable  to  hold  what  he 
had  grasped ;  and,  though  the  wily  King  fell  ill  and 
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was  like  to  die  at  the  news,  he  was  not  beaten  yet 
and  in  time  to  come  was  more  than  a  match  for  aD 
his  enemies.  But  Isabel  was  sick  unto  death.  A 
united  orthodox  Spain  had  been  her  life's  ideal 
With  labour  untiring  she  and  her  husband  had 
attained  it,  and  now  she  saw  the  imminent  ruin  ci 
her  work  through  the  undutifulness  of  her  d^tughters 
fon*ign  husband.  It  was  no  fault  of  Isabel's,  for  she 
had  been  single-minded  in  her  aims  ;  but  Ferdinand 
hat!  been  brought  u>  this  pass  by  his  own  over- 
reaching cleverness.  In  yoking  stronger  )X)wcr%  than 
himself  to  his  car  he  had  enlisted  forces  that  he 
could  not  control,  and  which  were  now  pullinj;  a 
ditlinni  way  from  that  in  which  he  wanted  to  go. 
Those  that  he  d(-|>ended  ujion  to  be  his  prime  instru- 
ments h.ul  bren  remove-d  by  death,  whilst  those  who 
he  had  lumped  to  m.ike  subsidiary  fiLCtors  in  his  favour 
w«Te  now  princip.ils  anil  against  him. 

The  accuMiulatiiig  troubles  at  length,  in  the  autumn 
oi  1504.  thrcrw  Isabel  intu  .1  t<*rtian  fever,  which  was 
.ig^^r.ivaird  by  the  fact  that  I'Y-rdinand,  lx:ing  also 
ill  in  lii-d.  touKl  not  visit  his  wifr.  Isabels  anxiety 
for  her  husli.ind  was  pitiable  to  witness  :  and  though 
hrr  pli\  sii  i.iris  assured  her  ihtit  ht:  was  in  no  danger,  his 
abs<'!ue  from  liir  bfdsid»!  increased  the  fever  aod 
ih.rcw  her  into  delirium.  Symptoms  of  dro|>Ny,  and 
probably  ili<ibrtc-N.  since  constant  insatiable  thint 
an«l  sw*  Iling  <»f  the  limbs  are  mentioned  .is  symptoms^ 
fnsiMii.  and  iur  threre  nn»nths  the  (Jueen  lay  gradually 
growing  worse!  And  worst-.  Rogations  for  her  recovery 
wcrr  i»ff»nd  up  in  every  ihunh  in  Castile,  but  by 
hrr  own  wish,  after  a  time,  this  was  discontinued,  and 
ihr  heroic  Queen,  strong  to  the  last,  faced  death  un- 
di^niaved.  contuleiit   ihat  she  had  done  her  l)csu   \-et 
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humble  and  contrite.  When  the  extreme  unction  was 
to  be  administered  she  exhibited  a  curious  instance  of 
her  severe  modesty,  almost  prudery,  by  refusing  to 
allow  even  her  foot  to  be  uncovered  to  receive  the 
sacred  oil,  which  was  applied  to  the  silken  stocking 
that  covered  the  limb  instead  of  to  the  flesh. 

To  the  last  she  was  determined  that,  if  she  could 
prevent  it,  Joan  and  her  husband  should  not  rule  in 
Castile  as  absentee  sovereigns  whilst  Ferdinand  lived. 
Her  will,  which  was  signed  in  October,  is  a  notable 
document,  showing  some  of  Isabel's  strongest  char- 
acteristics. She  would  be  buried  very  simply,  and 
without  the  usual  royal  mourning,  in  the  city  of  her 
greatest  glory,  the  peerless  Granada ;  '  but  if  the 
King,  my  lord,*  desires  to  be  buried  elsewhere,  then 
her  body  was  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  his.  Her 
debts  were  to  be  paid,  and  many  alms  distributed 
and  religious  benefactions  founded,  and  all  her  jewels 
were  to  be  given  to  Ferdinand,  *  that  they  may  serve 
as  witness  of  the  love  I  have  ever  borne  him,  and 
remind  him  that  1  await  him  in  a  better  world,  and 
io  that  with  this  memory  he  may  the  more  holily 
and  jusdy  live.'  What  does  not  seem  so  saintly  a 
provision  was,  that  all  the  royal  grants  she  had  given, 
except  those  to  her  favourite  Beatriz  de  Bobadilla, 
were  cancelled  on  her  death.  With  a  firm  hand  she 
signed  this  will  later  in  October  1504.  providing  in 
it  also  that  her  daughter  Joan  should  succeed  her 
on  the  throne  of  Castile :'  but  before  she  died,  almost 
indeed  in  the  last  act  of  her  life,  her  fears  for  Spain 

>  When  the  wiU  wms  signed  Isabel  caUed  her  husband  to  her  bedside, 
and  with  lean  made  him  swear  that,  neither  by  a  second  marriage  nor 
ocherwtte,  would  he  try  to  deprive  Joan  of  the  crown.  She  fell  back  then 
protcrate  aad  was  thought  to  be  dead,  but  afterwards  revived. 
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conquered  her  love  for  her  daughter.  In  a  codicil 
si(;ned  on  the  23rd  November,  three  days  before  her 
death,  she  left  to  Ferdinand  the  governorship  ol 
Castile  in  the  name  of  her  daughter  Joan  :  and 
enjoined  him  solemnly  to  cause  the  Indians  ol 
America  to  be  brought  to  the  faith  gendy  and 
kindly,  and  their  oppression  to  be  redressed. 

With  trembling  hands  and  streaming  eyes  she 
handed  the  codicil  to  Jimenez,  solemnly  entrusting 
him  with  thr  fulfilment  of  all  her  wishes,  a  trust 
which  hv.  oljcyed  far  better  than  did  her  husband, 
and  then  Kibel  the  Catholic  had  done  with  the 
worltl.  The-ncrforward  she  was  serene :  eyewitnesses 
s.iy  as  beautiful  as  in  youth  *  Do  not  wc^p.  she 
sciid  to  her  atttmlants.  *  for  the  loss  of  my  body  :  rather 
pray  f(»r  ihr  >^.iin  of  my  soul.' 

Ami  so  .It  ihr  hour  of  n<K)n.  on  the  2hih  November 
1 504.  ihr  j^ffMl'si  of  Spanish  cpiecns  genthr 
lirralhrd  hrr  last,  a  dignified,  devout.  grciU  lady  to 
liif  mil.  1  >ays  afirrw.inls.  when  Ferdinand  was  bus>' 
j)lotiiiig  how  hr  niulil  oust  his  daughter  from  her 
hirit.igf-.  tin-  ImhIv  «»f  Isabel  was  carried  across  bleak 
<.'.isiil<-.  with  so.irin;^  crucifixi-s  and  swinging  censetiL 
Iiy  .1  j^n-.ii  *i»mp.iny  of  churchm«-n  to  far  4va\- 
(ir.in. 1(1.1.  there-  to  l.iy  for  all  time  to  come,  under 
lh»-  shallow  of  ihr  rol  julacr  th.it  sh«*  had  won  for 
thr  vToss.  .\n  ihf  vrlvrt  hrarse*  with  the  body  ol 
ihr  (Jurrn  ol  Cisiilr.  ilrfssrd  in  death  as  a  Franciscan 
!uin.  wound  its  w.iv  ovr r  the  land  she  had  made  greaL 
:hr  wililrsi  innprsi  in  the  nn-mory  f)f  man  ro^ircd  her 
r«'iuirin.  I'..irilnju.ikr.  tlixHl  .u)d  hurricane,  S4:(»ured 
il';r  \\.iy  hy  which  thr  corpse  w.is  born«*  :  skies  of  ink 
l»v  night  .i:.«l  day  fi»r  all  that  thrrir  weeks'  pilgrimage 
lowrrrd    o\rr    thr    affrighted    fi»lk    that    accompanied 
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the  btcTt  convinced  that  heaven  itself  was  muttering 
niourning  for  the  mighty  dead.  But  it  is  related  that 
when  at  last  Granada  was  reached,  and  the  Christian 
mosque  received  the  corpse  of  its  conqueror,  the 
glorious  sun  burst  out  at  its  brightest  for  the  first 
time,  and  all  the  vegai  smiled  under  a  stainless  sky. 

Isabel  the  Catholic  was  a  great  queen  and  a  good 
woman,  because  her  aims  were  high.  She  was  not 
tender,  or  gende,  or  what  we  should  now  call 
womanly.  If  she  had  been,  she  would  not  have 
made  Castile  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Europe 
in  her  reign  of  thirty  years.  She  was  not  scrupulous, 
or  she  would  not  have  been  so  easily  persuaded  to 
displace  her  niece  the  Beltraneja.  She  was  not  tender- 
hearted, or  she  would  not  have  looked  unmoved  upon 
the  massacre  or  expulsion,  in  circumstances  of  atrocious 
inhumanity,  of  Jews  and  Moors,  to  whom  she  broke 
her  solemn  oath  upon  a  weak  pretext  She  was 
none  of  these  pleasant  things;  nor  was  she  the 
sweet,  saindy  housewife  she  is  usually  represented; 
If  she  had  been,  she  would  not  have  been  Isabel  the 
Catholic  —  one  of  the  strongest  personalities,  and 
probably  the  greatest  woman  ruler  the  world  ever 
saw :  a  woman  whose  virtue  slander  itself  never 
dared  to  attack ;  whose  saintly  devotion  to  her  faith 
blinded  her  eyes  to  human  things,  and  whose  anxiety 
to  please  the  God  of  mercy  made  her  merciless  to 
those  she  thought  His  enemies. 
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BOOK    II 

On  the  same  day  (26th  November  1504)  that  Isabel 
died,  Ferdinand,  with  sorrow-stricken  face,  and  tears 
coursing  down  his  cheeks,  salh'ed  from  the  palace  of 
Medina  del  Campo,  and  upon  a  platform  hastily  raised 
in  the  great  square  of  the  town,  proclaimed  his  daughter 
Joan  Queen  of  Castile,  with  the  usual  ceremony  of 
hoisting  pennons  and  the  crying  of  heralds  :  '  Castile, 
Castile,  for  our  sovereign  lady  Queen  Joan.'  Then 
the  clause  of  the  dead  Queen's  will  was  read,  giving  to 
Ferdinand  power  to  act  as  King  of  Castile  whenever 
Joan  was  absent  from  Spain,  or  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  govern,  and  enjoining  upon  Joan  and  her 
husband  obedience  and  submission  to  Ferdinand. 
Castile  was  in  a  ferment ;  for  all  men  knew  that  the 
death  of  the  Queen  opened  infinite  possibilities  of 
change.  The  Castilian  nobles,  so  long  humbled  by 
Isabel,  dared  again  to  hope  that  better  times  for  them 
might  come  in  the  contending  interests  around  the 
throne  :  and  there  were  not  a  few,  especially  Aragonese, 
that  counselled  Ferdinand  to  claim  the  throne  of 
Castile  for  himself'  by  right  of  descent,  instead  of 
governing  in  his  daughter's  name. 

But  Ferdinand's  way  was  always  a  tortuous  one,  and 
the  letters  from  him  the  same  night  that  carried  to 
Flanders  the  news  of  his  wife's  death  were  addressed 
to  •  Joan  and  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  Sovereigns 

*  Zurita, '  Anales  de  Aimgon.' 
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of  Castile,  Leon,  Granada.  Princes  of  Aragon,  etc 
etc  * ;  whilst  every  city  in  the  realms  was  informed 
that  hencefon^-ard  the  title  of  King  of  Castile  would 
be  borne  no  more  by  Ferdinand,  but  only  that  oi 
Administrator  for  Joan.'  The  step  was  profoundlT 
diplomatic,  for  all  Europe  and  half  Spain  was  do- 
trusihil  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  open  usurpation  ti 
Castile  would  have  been  forcibly  resisted.  And  yet 
as  wc  shall  see.  he  intended  to  rule  Castile :  and  in  the 
end  had  his  way.  Philip  and  Joan,  in  reply  to  their 
loving;  father,  declined  to  commit  themselves  as  to 
Ferdinand's  proceedings,  and  announced  their  cominf 
to  take  possession  of  their  realm  of  Castile.  They 
were  etiu.illy  cool  to  Ferdinand's  envoy,  Fonseci» 
Hishop  of  Cordova,  whom  Joan  had  no  reason  to  lore. 
In  the  meanwhile.  Cortes  was  convoked  at  TofO 
(January  1505)  in  the  name  of  Joan  ;  and  there  Ferdi- 
nand played  his  first  card,  by  claiming,  under  the 
clausf!  in  Isabel's  will,  the  rij^ht  to  govern  Castile  uodl 
J<i.in  should  be  present  and  demonstrate  her  htncss  lo 
rule.-  The  nobles  of  Castile,  already  jealous  <rf 
Ara^^nii,    werer  de-termined    to   resist   this,    though  the 

'  A  t.'.l  a-    >•        '-f  \\\r  \  :->.:rc^<k  cif  r\rn!^  frwfn  cU\  i<>  tti>  x\  the  tJH  a 

\  •■:.*.  r..i:.  1.  .i!:rr  !::e  *  ■.■rtCN  h.nl  t.ikcn  the  nach  cif  Allr)c:Ancr. 
I  ■  r.iv'.M  .1    !  H  -]:')r;i:  i.j'.:ii:cil  :n  f'.:'.l  \^\  /ur:U)  ^> '.ni:  tKai  «bca  Q« 
1  VI  'ri  }':<>\:if.'>!    r.  her   M.ii  t.>r  !hr  •  .isc  of  jtun^  inijipAiit>  to  rvit. 
1  I  :  :.■•:  ^-i.r  i  .rtl.r:    :;;■.  ji.irt  •  li^lr^  t..;!  i»f  •  onHMleration  h*t  hrr  <!*) 
ti'Ti  •:.,}:  :^.r   i.iv.r:   \\.u\,   MhiU*.  sb.e   w.i^  :n  Sptj:n,  »ho«n  »:i;n%  \d 
il  .'.rMn'r       I  he  t  :r.r   h.nl   n«»w    i  nine.   SA\i\   Kcrdiiuuifl.  U* 
»  ■••:*■>    ::  <'    \  >ci  :e^y  i»f  the  re.il  ^ute  uf  Af?i:r«      .^lnce  ]oxa% 
\  :.i:.  !r;N  re{*<'::N  frnni  Kerii:n.in<l's  a^'^'^^^i  •>'^^'  from  Philip  hiniftcii.  «' 
.«f:c  •  vh.^  !ri!  \m  ihc  Ct^rtcs  "'•i-'l  •)!•*(  her  niAla>i%  had  incrcaicd.  &&4 
hrr  <!.i!r  Ma^  ^'.\kY\  that  the  case  ti>tesr«n  Ny  (Jucrn  Iiabel  in  her  «.U 
\."A  ji:  \eil     The  Corte^  after  mm  h  itei:(ieral.<>D  an«i  a|Ca:nu  the 
!r  1  \\\  *.*-.c  1 1  :ke  uf  Najer.i,  theieufHin  liei  .tied  to  Jikncmledge  Fcr\i. 
.» .  r-;!f  r  nw  v.^  *.»  the  incapj*  .!y  of  Juan. 
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Cortesi  agreed;  and  Juan  Manuel  the  most  notable 
diplomatist  in  Castile*  descended  from  the  royal  house, 
and  Ferdinand's  d^tdly  enemy,  was  sent  to  Philip, 
over  whom  his  influence  was  comfdete,  as  the  envoy  of 
the  Casiilian  nobles ;  thenceforward  from  Flanders  to 
animate  and  direct  the  diplomatic  campaign  against 
Ferdinand. 

The  situation  thus  became  daily  more  strained. 
Ferdinand's  confidential  agents  endeavoured  to  sow 
discord  between  Joan  and  her  husband,  not  a  difficult 
matter ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  Queen,  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  was  persuaded  by  the  Aragonese  Secretar)* 
Conchfllos  to  sign  a  letter  approving  of  her  father's 
acts.  The  messenger  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  betrayed 
it  to  Philip,  and  Conchillos  was  cast  into  a  dungeon ; 
all  Spaniards  were  warned  away  from  Court,  and  Joan 
completely  isolated,  even  from  her  chaplain.  Thinking 
that  in  the  palace  of  Brussels  Joan  was  too  easy  of 
access,  Philip  arranged  that  she  should  be  secretly 
r^noved.  Whilst  the  Burgomaster  and  Councillors 
were  discussing  at  dead  of  night  in  the  palace  the  de- 
tails of  the  secret  flitting,  poor  Joan  herself  learnt  what 
was  in  the  wind  ;  and  being  denied  an  interview  with  the 
Spanish  bishop  who  attended  her,  she  peremptorily 
summoned  the  Prince  of  Chimay.  He  dared  not  enter 
her  chamber  alone  ;  but  accompanied  by  another  courtier 
be  obeyed  the  Queen's  summons.  They  found  her  in 
a  violent  passion,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  personal 
attack ;  with  a  result  that,  though  the  Queen  was  not 
immediately  removed,  she  was  thenceforward  kept 
strictly  guarded  in  her  chambers,  a  prisoner.' 

When  news  came  of  the  decision  of  the  Cortes  of 
Toro  that  Joan  was  unfit  to  rule,  Philip  prevailed  upon 

*  Zoriti, '  AbaIcs  de  Aragoii.' 
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his  wife  to  sign  a  remarkable  letter '  for  publication  in 
Castile.  'Since  they  want  in  Castile  to  make  out  that  I  aJB 
not  in  my  right  mind,  it  is  only  meet  that  I  should  come 
to  my  senses  again,  somewhat ;  though  I  ought  not  to 
wonder  that  they  raise  false  testimony  against  me.  ssncr 
they  did  so  against  our  Lord.  Hut.  since  thr  thint;  has 
bcfrn  donr  so  maliciously,  and  at  such  a  time,  I  bid  you 
(M.  dr  Wrr)  speak  to  my  fathrr  the  king  on  my  lirhal!. 
tnr  ihosr  who  say  this  of  mr.  are  acting  not  only  a^aimi 
inc  l»ui  against  him  ;  and  jieoplr  say  that  hr  is  ^!ad  of 
it.  so  as  to  have  the  government  of  Caslilr.  th'Higfa  I 
do  not  helie-ve  it.  as  ih<:  King  is  so  gn-at  and  catholx 
.1  sovereign  and  I  his  dutiful  daughter.  I  kno«  mr-T* 
that  ihf!  Kin;^  my  Lord  (i.e.  Philip)  wrote  thiihrr  com- 
plaining of  mr  in  some  rrs|M:ct  ;  but  such  a  thing  should 
n«)t  go  hryond  fathi:r  and  children!  es[H!ci.ilIy  aSw  if  I 
ilid  tly  iMl«»  p.iSNions  and  failcrtl  to  keep  up  my  proper 
diLiiiily.  il  is  wt-Il  known  that  the  only  cause  of  my 
lining;  s«»  was  jealousy.  I  am  not  alone  in  fevling  thsi 
p.iNsion:  f«>r  my  innih'-r.  gre.tl  and  i'\cell«'nt  |K-rs4>n  a^she 
was.  Was  .ilso  jral^  mis  ;  l)ul  shr.  got  ovi-r  it  in  timr.  aa^ 
so.  i»I»  Ms<r  (lod.  shall  1.  Irll  «'ver\-lj<Kly  ihrre  ff.#  ir 
C*aNlilc)  ....  that,  rvru  if  I  was  in  ihf  statr  ihat  my 
»:irnii«-s  w<ujld  \\ish  rn»'  to  U*.  I  would  not  drpr:\e  ikc 
Kin;^^  my  liUNl>an'l.  of  thr  govrrnmrnl  of  the  rralmk 
ami  of  all  ihr  \M»rId  if  il  were  min<r  to  give.'  .  .  — 
nr;i*^N»ls.   ;nl  May   i  >^*^-' 

W'r  I  an  sff  hr-rr.  ami  in  tin-  sfveral  rejxjrls  sent,  thjl 
Joan  had  lilll**  t^r  im  ct>niP»|  over  herself  In  the  coo- 
llii  I.  daily  :^rowing  more  hitler.  U-tween  hrr  hushiod 
anil  her  father,  she  swayed  from  imv  siile  to  .inochcr 
.uioriling  to  the  intluences  l)r(.>ught  tu  bear  u[x>n  her 

}•./•;. iltril  --.   h.:i.  Ill  h  >  *  Ih'ViJL  J'jan.i  La  Levi  a.' 
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Her  gusts  of  jealous  rage  and  frenzied  violence  gave  to 
both  sides  the  excuse  of  calling  her  mad  when  it  suited 
them  to  do  so,  or  to  declare  that  such  temporary  fits 
were  compatible  with  general  sanity  when  they  wanted 
ber  sane.  Joan's  affection  for  her  husband  was  fierce, 
and  monopolous,  and  his  iufiuence  over  her  was  great, 
especially  when  he  appealed  to  her  pride  and  her  rights 
as  Queen  of  Castile,  but  her  sense  of  filial  duty  was 
also  high  ;  and  whenever  she  understood  that  a  measure 
was  intended  to  be  against  her  father,  she  indignantly 
refused  to  countenance  it  Ferdinand  knew  that  the 
King  of  France  had  been  enlisted  by  Philip  and 
Maximilian  against  him  ;  and  that  an  army  was  being 
mustered  in  Flanders ;  whilst  a  project  was  on  foot  for 
Philip  to  come  to  Castile  without  Joan.  This  he  was 
determined  to  prevent ;  and  warned  his  son-in-law  that 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  act  as  King  without  his 
wife.  To  this  warning  Philip  retorted  by  ordering  his 
father-in-law  to  leave  Castile,  and  return  to  his  own 
realm  of  Aragon. 

In  this  contest  poor  hysterical  Joan  was  but  a  cypher, 
with  her  gusts  of  jealous  passion  and  her  lack  of  fixed 
resolution.  When  she  had  arrived  in  Flanders  after 
her  detention  in  Spain,  she  had  discovered  that  her 
husband,  whose  coolness  she  noted  from  the  first,  was 
carrying  on  a  liaison  with  a  lady  of  the  court.  We  are 
told  that  she  sought  out  the  lady  in  a  raving  fury  and 
seriously  injured  her ;  as  well  as  causing  all  her  beauti- 
ful hair,  of  which  she  was  proud,  to  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  scalp.  This  led  to  a  violent  scene  between  Philip 
and  Joan,  in  which  not  only  hard  words  but  hard  blows 
were  exchanged ;  and  Joan  took  to  her  bed,  seriously 
in  both  in  body  and  mind.  These  scenes  continued  at 
intervals,  either  with  or  without  good  reason,  but  with 
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the  natunil  result  that   Philip  in  his  relations  with  his 
father-in-law  acted  almost  inde|x."ndfntly  of  his  wife 
who.  as   Ferdinand  afterwards  said,  was  really  a  j;ood 
dutiful  dau;(htrr,  jirouil  of  S[)^iin  and  hrr  |x'ople. 

Feniinand  had  at  his  side  at  this  juncturt-  thr  gn^ 
Cardinal  J  imrnr/.  Th»-  strrn  I'>anrisca:i  had  Fir-rn  no 
friend  of  tht!  King,  who  had  oji|K)se<l  his  a{i{i<»intmert 
.IS  primate  ;  hut  ht:  was  a  patriotic  Spaniard,  and  couki 
not  fail  to  sec  that  if  I'Irmish  I'hilip  was  juramour.t  r 
Sp.iin.  the  work  i»f  K.iU-l  for  ihf  f.iilh  \%«niM  \j*'  m  pcnl 
l''rnlinand.  hr  knew,  was  an  aMi*  and  e.\jH'ri«-nc»-xJ  rulff 
who  would  not  v^PMliy  ch.ui;^e  the  «*xisiin^  ^\  steiB 
.iinl  h<-  threw  all  his  |KjwirfuI  influence  on  thr  side  or 
,111  .irr.iii''em«-iil  ili.ii  mJL'hl  le-ave  Ferdinand  tvaI  i-^»«t 
ill   Casiile.   wiih^njt  <:ntirely   alienating;    Philip.      Abtnr 

ul.  jimeiie/  was  dftermin«'d  lo  prevent  the  ambii^ou* 
'  '.isiili.in  nohUs  from  a;;,iin  ileiminatiny  th«:  ^^ox ••mricftS 
whit  !i  ih«y  hMprd  to  du  if  an  inexjH-rienred  f  r»  ;^jT»r 
!il;»-  l*h:!:|j  l«»ok  lh»'  n-ins.  it  was.  irulervl.  iji.:tr  *» 
iniji  h  a  ^iriii;:;!*'  l>iiwcf:i  I-frdin.md  .mil  Iim«r.r;  ^ 
i:ii-  <\isi:l:aM  nnl'j»N.  .i>  U-iwei-n  l*frd:na::il  and.  hi-*  mtCt 
•u  I.iw.       I'.'ii    Iiini':'.f-/s   palrioiii'  eftcirts  m«-t    u:ih  i:ttk 

:iii's^.  ».M  l.ir  .IS  I'b.ilip  was  «onn-ri:fsl.  an^l.  :n  the 
'"'Miuinv.  I'lrdin.iiid.  w  liiKi  .islerisiMy  s.ilacink:  hir^^dr 
\'\  !:  .:-.l':i^.  w.is  '['.ii'lly  planning  a  i  haractf-r^la-   >irvkc 

;l  f.-N  i-:v:i;y 

II''  w  i-.  :.!i\-ii\'-  \fMrs  ot  a^e  and  still  r»  }*u^u  aaiC 
■".»■  ♦  •  l!..'  .^l.l  hiniNi-;!  l!ial  In-  mi^hl  yel  wi::  ihr  ^iff* 
I-y    .1    --f'-r-.d    i:Mrri.i.^i-.      Ii    wa^    almi»si    s.n  rilt-j^c    :. 

'i::l' :::;•!  i:»-  si:t  h  a  ihin;^  in  lUf  i  irt  iimsiante%  bu 
t  »  I  »  r«i::i  iVi«i  "I  Ar.i^fii  any  i  nM»ked  way  wa^  str^ugtc 
•'".  il  !'■'!  !'.:::!  lit  }.i^  .;^"i'  Sn  lie  seiu  his  nati;ra!  MA 
li-.:^'»«!f  C'ir«!'»:ia.  l*»  pfi  »]!'•>.•■  sft  r»-tly  ti»  tlic-  K^r^^ja 
r-it.j.  ;!    r'..i:    ihe    turi^uHfn    I'ullraiu-ja    should    ]r^vt 
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her  convent  and  become  Queen  of  Aragon,  joining  her 
claims  to  Castile  to  those  of  Ferdinand  and  ousting 
Joan  and  Philip. >  It  was  a  wicked  cynical  idea,  for 
it  made  Isabel  a  usurper;  but  neither  the  King  of 
Portugal  nor  his  cousin,  the  Beltraneja,  would  have 
anything  to  say  to  it ;  so  Ferdinand  turned  towards  a 
solution,  which,  if  not  quite  so  iniquitous  morally,  was 
even  more  inimical  to  the  interest  of  Spain  as  a  nation. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  to  outbid  Philip  for  the 
friendship  of  the  King  of  France,  upon  which  he 
mainly  depended  to  frustrate  his  father-in-law's  plans. 
Ferdinand  had  broken  all  his  former  covenants  with 
Louis  XII.  The  French  had  been  turned  out  of 
Naples,  and  the  great  Gonzalo  de  Cordova  was  there 
as  Ferdinand's  viceroy.  He  was  a  Castilian ;  and 
already  Ferdinand  s  spies  had  reported  that  the  Cas- 
tilian nobles,  in  union  with  Philip  and  France,  were 
tampering  with  Cordova's  loyalty  and  endeavouring 
to  establish  the  claim  of  Castile,  instead  of  Aragon,  to 
Naples.  Ferdinand,  with  what  sincerity  may  be  sup- 
posed, rapidly  patched  up  an  alliance  with  Louis  xii., 
by  which  the  widowed  King  of  Aragon  was  to  marry 
the  niece  of  the  King  of  France,  Germaine  de  Foix,  a 
spoiled  and  j>etted  young  beauty  of  twenty-one.  Any 
heirs  of  the  marriage  were  to  inherit  Aragon,  Sicily. 
and  Naples ;  but  in  the  case  of  no  children  being  left, 
Naples  was  to  be  divided  between  France  and  Aragon  ; 

*  It  hat  already  been  mentioned  on  page  26  that,  according  to  Galindez, 
a  vill  of  Henry  iv.  leaving  the  crown  of  Castile  to  the  Heltraneja  had 
come  into  Ferdinand's  possession  on  Isabel's  death.  The  authority  for 
tht  statement  that  Ferdinand  offered  marriage  to  the  Beltraneja  at  this 
foacimt  is  principally  Zuhta,  *  Anales  de  Aragon,'  and  it  was  adopted  by 
Manana  and  later  historians.  Mr.  Prescott  scornfully  rejects  the  whole 
stciry,  without,  as  it  seems  to  me,  any  reason  whatever  for  doing  so,  except 
that  It  tells  against  Ferdinand's  character.  It  is  surely  too  late  in  the 
day  Ui  hope  to  save  M«i/. 
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j^rcal  concessions  were  m«idc  at  once  lo  ihc  French  in 
Naples,  and  .i  million  ^old  crowns  were  to  \tc  pskid  tn 
I'enlinantl  lo  I-'rancc  as  indemnity  ff>r  the  late  mar 

This,  ii  will  be  seen,  quite  iscjJated  I'hilip.  threatened 
a^ain  to  separate  Ara^on  and  C«Lstilc.  and  at  one  hiom 
to  undo  the  work  l>oth  of  Isabel  and  her  husband 
Hut  aN  Ferdin.md  never  kept  more*  of  a  treaty  than 
suiietl  him  at  the  moment,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
thtii  he  signed  this  only  to  bridge  his  present  difficuln 
ami  with  surh  mental  reservation  as  was  usual  mitt 
him  When  the  news  reached  Brussels  Maximiluii 
himstir  was  th«-re  with  his  son.  and  the)  at  once  tried 
ih«-ir  best  tn  dral  a  counierstroke.  When  cenain  {upcn 
were  presented  to  Jo.m  ft^r  si);nature  denouncing;  to 
ihe  C'a.slilian  pt-opltr  T'erdinands  treaty  and  scxond 
marriat^f.  she  sIoimI  tirm  in  lu-r  refus.il  to  si^jn.  Philip 
•  xtTitd  ih«-  uimf»st  j»rrssiirr  u|M»n  his  wife;  IhjI  at  last. 
uiirii  out  by  his  .tn<l  M.ixiinili.in's  im|iortunity.  the  uo- 
l..i]-|>y  Iidy  burst  into  uni;o\frn.diIe  raj^r.  'bn^in^  the 
p.i|n'rs  irom  lu-r  .md  cryini^  that  she-  would  nr\cr  do 
.i:i\ihin^  .i^.tiiiNi  h.f-r  taih«r.  Thtr  isolation  and  cluae 
^'i.Uil  (i\i  r  il;'  < Jut  rn  u.in  :n<lffd  \%ork:nj^  its  natural 
I  !tt  1 1  iijHiu  Imp  liij^lily  wrou^^ht  ner\«uis  sysirm  .  and 
I  t  rd::;.in':*s  .tmb.iss.idnrs.  who  h.id  lome  to  annouoor 
i.i-s  nviii:.!-'  uiili  l;is  I-'niuh  briih-,  .uui  to  offer  terstft 
»'l  tr:«:hUljip  i^  I. In  son-in-l.iw.  w<:re  siandalised  at  tbc 
ii'.iiint  :.i«'l  i!i'  ir  <  Uji<n.  When,  after  much  diflfKuky. 
:]\t'\  \\r  If  .illnwid  to  srt-  hf-r  at  the  palace  i>f  Hruaaek 
;:  w.i^  I'lily  on  i«t:uliiii»n  th.it  they  should  have  no  cott- 
'.  rrs.ili'in  \i  ilh  hf-r. 

Sl.iiriU  .ifi*r\i.ird»i,  in  Si-ptemlxT  1505.  Jkxitx  «» 
i'iixtri'i  ot'  .1  d.iu.;l:i«-r  (M.iri.i.  aft«T\iariis  Ouren  <d 
liiiMi^irj  .md  <  ii»\  f-rru-ss  «it'  ihf  N'«ihrrland-si.  aac 
I'hilij;  thin   d'lidf.l   ih..tt   the  time   had  cume  to  earn 
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her  to  Casdk  and  claim  the  throne.  First  issuing  a 
manifesto  to  the  Castilian  nobles  and  towns,  ordering 
them  not  to  obey  Ferdinand  in  anything,  he  made 
overtures  to  the  King  of  France  to  allow  him  to  pass 
overland  to  Spain.  This  was  flady  refused.  The 
French  princess^  Germaine,  was  now  Ferdinand's  wife, 
and  all  the  help  that  Louis  xil  could  give  would  be 
against  Philip  and  Joan.  It  was  therefore  decided  to 
make  the  voyage  by  sea,  and  a  large  fleet  of  sixty  ships, 
with  a  retinue  of  three  thousand  persons,  was  mustered 
in  one  of  the  ports  of  Zeeland.  In  the  meanwhile 
ceaseless  intrigue  went  on  both  in  Spain  and  abroad. 
France  having  abandoned  him,  Philip  turned  to  Eng- 
land. Juan  Manuel's  sister.  Elvira,  was  the  principal 
lady  in  waiting  upon  Katharine,  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  through  her  and  Katharine  secret  n^otiations 
were  opened  for  a  marriage  between  Henry  vii.  and 
Philip's  sister,  the  Archduchess  Margaret,  the  widow 
of  Juan,  Prince  of  Asturias  and  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
with  an  alliance  between  England  and  Philip — though 
Katharine  probably  did  not  understand  at  first  how 
purely  this  was  a  move  against  her  father.  So,  although 
Henry  vii.  still  professed  to  be  on  Ferdinand's  side  in 
the  quarrel,  he  was  quite  ready  for  a  secret  alliance  with 
Philip  and  Joan  against  him  and  the  King  of  France. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  left  Brussels  early 
in  November  to  join  the  waiting  fleet,  but  from  the 
slowness  of  their  movements  and  the  ostentatious 
publicity  given  to  them,  it  is  clear  that  their  first  object 
was  to  prepare  Castile  in  their  favour.  Philip,  for  a 
time,  scouted  all  idea  of  arrangement  with  Ferdinand. 
He  knew  that  the  Castilian  nobles  were  on  his  side, 
and  that  his  wife's  legal  right  was  unimpeachable.  The 
wily  old  King  of  Aragon  saw  that  his  best  policy  was  to 
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tt'mporisi'.  and  to  ilo  that  he  must  sc!cm  strong.  His 
first  move  was  to  tl'clanr  to  the  Castih'ans  that  Joan  was 
siiiir.  I»iit  was  kf|»l  a  priscinrr  by  her  huslMnd.  and  he 
projiDsrd  to  s«-nrl  .i  tlrf-t  lo  rfscm-  her  and  hrin^  hrr  and 
hrr  si»n  C'h.irlts  lo  C.isiilr.  Philip's  Flrmish  subjects 
wen-  ilisronl»nii-«l  al  his  proposed  loiij;  absi-nce.  and 
also  thnMi»"n»-«l  troiil)lf.  Then  Ferdinand  hinlrd  that 
he  wouM  mohili-sf  .ill  his  force  to  rrsist  I'hilip's  landing. 

This  srrif's  •»!  Tn.in<eiivn-s  del.iyed  the- dr^Mrture  ol 
I'hilip  and  hiN  witr  month  after  month  ;  until  Ferdi- 
nand, by  ronsiimmatir  diplomacy,  mana;;*-*!  lo  |>alch 
lip  .in  .ij^^p-ennnl  with  l*hilip's  ambass.idorN  at  Sala- 
niant.i  at  ihf  rinl  of  NovrmlnT  ;  which,  thouj^h  on  the 
t.icf  of  it  fair  riiou'^h.  wa^  n'ally  .in  ini'iuittuis  plot  for 
ihr  rx(  IiiNJoii  of  JM.in  in  any  cirrumsi.inres.  Philip 
and  Joan  wrp-  to  br  .icknowh-d^^iMl  by  C.istil*'  as  sosx* 
ri-ii^ns.  and  ih«ir  son  <*h.irl«-s  as  heir;  but,  at  the 
sam»'  tinv.  I-frdin.nul  was  to  Ik*  .hi  i-pn-d  as  it^:rpcuai 
L^«»\»rn<»r  in  liis  d.i:ij^hit'r's  absrncf  :  .ind  in  the  cast 
•  »t  <_>u«#-ri  jo. Ill  bfiiij^  unwilling  or  imal>lr  to  undertakr 
ihf  ^o\  rrnni'Mi.  ih<*  two  Kin^>.  I'enlinand  and  Philips 
wvrr  lo  iss'i'-  .lil  di'i  n-fs  and  ^.^rants  in  iheir  joint  namc& 
I'h«-  n-Nriiiifs  of  C.isiilr  and  of  the*  (rrand  Master- 
**hi[»s  wvtf  In  bf  fiju.illy  dividf-il  U-iwi'i-n  Philip  aod 
l'i"nlii].i!ul. 

W'l.f-n  Miirc-  this  wii  kid  but  iiiNinierc  a^^rfrmf-ni  vas 
riiirifd  i!;'rc-  w.i-  :i.,  hiriJ-j^-r  nr«-<|  f«»r  delay,  and  Philip'f 
ti'ti  s.iil'd  f. .r  Sp.iin  -m  the  Sih  Janiiar\'  1506  to 
«  n;^.i^f  in  ihf  famous  b.iltir  of  wits  with  his  falhcr- 
in-l.iw.  wliiih  only  on«-  could  win.  All  went  wel 
I. mil  thr-  C DrniNh  coast  w.is  pasM:d.  .ind  th«-n  a  dead 
I  il:n  ffil.  fcii!ow«il  by  a  furi«nis  south-westerly  gak 
wh.idi  sciltrnd  ihf  ships  and  It-ft  that  in  which  PhJf 
.iiid    lo.in   wfTf  without   .inv   r.scort.      Po   advi    v*  the 
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trouble  a  fire  broke  out  upon  this  vessel,  and  a  fallen 
spar  gave  the  ship  such  a  list  as  to  leave  her  almost 
waterlogged  Despair  seized  the  crew,  and  all  gave 
themselves  up  for  lost.  Philip  played  anything  but 
an  heroic  parL  His  attendants  dressed  him  in  an 
inflated  leather  garment,  upon  the  back  of  which  was 
painted  in  staring  great  letters,  'The  King,  Don 
Philip,*  and  thus  arrayed,  he  knelt  before  a  blessed 
image  in  prayer,  alternating  with  groans,  expecting 
every  moment  would  be  his  last.  Joan  does  not 
appear  to  have  lost  her  head.  She  is  represented 
by  one  contemporary  authority  <  as  being  seated  on 
the  ground  between  her  husband  s  knees,  saying  that 
if  they  went  down  she  would  cling  so  closely  to  him 
that  they  should  never  be  separated  in  death,  as  they 
had  not  been  in  life  The  Spanish  witnesses  are  loud 
in  her  praise  in  this  danger.  *  The  Queen,'  they  say, 
'showed  no  signs  of  fear,  and  asked  them  to  bring 
her  a  box  with  something  to  eat.  As  some  of  the 
gentlemen  were  collecting  votive  gifts  to  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  they  passed  the  bag  to  the  Queen,  who, 
taking  out  her  purse  containing  about  a  hundred 
doubloons,  hunted  amongst  them  until  she  found  the 
only  half-doubloon  there,  showing  thus  how  cool  she 
was  in  the  danger.  A  king  never  was  drowned  yet, 
SK>  she  was  not  afraid,  she  said.'  ^ 

At  length,  mainly  by  the  courage  and  address  of 
one  sailor,  the  ship  was  righted,  the  fire  extinguished, 
and  the  vessel  brought  into  the  port  of  Weymouth 
on  the   17th  January   1506.     Henry  vii.   of  England 

*  'CoUcctioQ  de  Voyages  des  Souveraini  des  Pays  Bas,'  vol  i. 

*  Frocn  a  most  eoteitaining  Spanish  account  in  manuscript  in  the 
Roy^al  Academy  of  History,  Madrid,  in  which  the  courtiers  are  mercilessly 
chafled. 
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had  been  courted  and  conciliated  by  Philip  for 
tiinr  past.  I  Hit  it  was  a  dafi}{croiis  temptation  to  put 
ill  ihr  wily  Tudor's  way  to  enable  him  to  make  hb 
<»wn  tf-rms  lor  an  alliance*.  Alxjve  all.  he  wanted  lu 
^rA  into  his  power  the  rel^el  Karl  of  Suffolk,  mho  W2% 
in  p-fiim!  in  I''lanilers.  and  this  seemed  his  oppor- 
iiiniiy.  Philip  had  had  enough  of  the  sea  for  a  while 
\Vr  an-  .iSMureil   hy  on«!  who  w.ls  there  that   he  wa* 

lali;'.ile  and  umiuveted  in  mvnde  and  bodie."  and  Kc 
y«Mrn»il  lo  irr.id  firm  land  a;^ain.  His  cf>unc:IIorft 
nr^'cd  him  to  lake  no  risk,  but  Philip  and  Jtkan  landed 
.il  M«li;oinlK-  l\r;^is  to  .iwait  .i  fair  wind  for  vuliog 
a^.iin.  I-fiim  tar  .md  n«\ir  thf  west  ci>unir}-  Kcniry 
timkcd  down  with  ihrir  armed  lunds.  ready  for  war 
tir  pfMii".  but  whtii  lh«-y  found  th.it  the  n>yal  visitors 
•.\«rc-  irif-nillv  ihair  hospinliiv  kn<'W  no  lioundv  :>ir 
J(»hii  Iniuhard  woiiKi  t.ike  no  liirnial.  Ihr  K:ng 
a;ui  <Ji****'i  mijNi  re>i  in  his  m.ini»r-hi»UM-  hard  \n 
i;rii!l  iha-  \\t  alh»r  iniMulfd  ;  and.  in  the  mranwhile 
suiii  hoPMN  larrird  ihi-  in-us  to  Kin^  llenr\  ir 
Lo:iil«'n. 

An    n\  i\    \'f    Niipposi-d.    when    h«"    heard    the    nev% 

ill-  w.iN  riplf-ny^lifii  wiih  cxti-eilin^  j^ladnes   .  lor 

thai  Ik-  ir.:Nifd  !i  should  turn  out  to  his  profit  And 
( •Miwn<i::ly.  wtiiih  il  ifri.uiii)  did.  Itut  I'hilip  ^irt^ 
inurf  an«i  n'.urr  unf-.i^y  .ii  ihi-  prt'ssiri);  nature  of  the 
i  >itrs'  isr.ir'  wrlmmi-.  I  ht-  arineii  b.iniK  y^rew  ^rr«Alcf 
a:;d  lin'i.^ii  th»-  Wf.iUuT  impri>\«'d.  Trcnchard  mould 
ii'il  h^l«  :i  l<>  :.:s  ^ufsis  j^oinj^  on  l»o.ird  until  ihc  Ki^ 
oi  I\n)^!.in<!  h.nl  a  i  h.mcc  ol  scmlinj^  )^r(*eting  to  h^ 
^imhI  Lroih.c-r  .md  .illy.  At  Iiiv^th  Philip  and  Jatt 
rraiiM-il  tlial  thc-y  \mtc-  in  .i  trap,  and  had  to  makr 
(h.f-  U-si  (il  It.  \\!ii\h  ihiy  did  uiih  .1  ^(HhI  ^ra^ic.  tor 
lliiy  ui-n;  wrUonuil  by  Hrnry  wiiii  rttUNix  e  prolc^&ioM 
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of  pleasure.  Philip  was  conveyed  with  a  vast  cavalcade 
of  gentlemen  across  England  to  Windsor,  where  he 
was  met  by  Henry  and  his  son,  the  betrothed  of 
Katharine,  Joan's  sister.  Then  the  King  of  Castile 
was  led  to  London  and  to  Richmond  with  every 
demonstration  of  honour.  But,  withal,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  Henry  would  not  let  his  visitors  go  until 
they  had  subscribed  to  his  terms,  whatever  they 
might  be.  And  so  the  pact  was  solemnly  sworn  upon 
a  fragment  of  the  true  cross  in  Saint  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  by  Philip  and  Henry,  by  which  Suffolk  was 
to  be  surrendered  to  his  doom,  Philip  s  sister  Margaret, 
with  her  fat  dowry,  was  to  be  married  to  the  widowed 
old  Henry,  and  England  was  bound  to  the  King  of 
Castile  against  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 

Joan  was  deliberately  kept  in  the  background  during 
her  suy  in  England.  She  had  followed  her  husband 
slowly  from  Melcombe,  and  arrived  at  Windsor  ten 
days  later,  the  day  after  Philip,  with  great  ceremony, 
had  been  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and 
had  signed  the  treaty.  On  her  arrival  at  Windsor 
on  the  loth  February  she  saw  her  sister  Katharine, 
though  not  alone,  and  Katharine  left  the  next  day 
to  go  to  Richmond.  Three  days  later,  on  the  14th 
February,  Joan  set  out  from  Windsor  again  towards 
Falmouth,  whilst  Philip  joined  Henry  at  Richmond  ; 
and  soon  after  the  King  of  Castile  was  allowed  to 
travel  into  the  west  and  once  more  take  ship  for  his 
wife's  kingdom.  The  cynical  exclusion  of  Joan  from 
all  participation  in  the  treaty  with  England,  >  and  the 

•  'Spanish  Sute  Papen  Calendar,'  voL  i.  Peter  Martyr  (Epist  300) 
•ayi  that  Katharine  did  her  best  to  solace,  comfort  and  entertain  her 
ftistcr  Joan,  but  that  the  latter  would  take  pleasure  in  nothing,  and  only 
knred  solitude  and  darkness.  In  order  to  preserve  appearances,  the 
treaty  arranged    and    signed    before    Joan's  arrival    at    Windsor  was 
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fact  that  she  was  only  allowed  lo  see  her  sister  oner, 
.iiul  in  ihc  presence  of  wiinessi*s  in  the  interests  of 
Philip,  seems  lo  prove  ihal  she  was  pur{M>M-ly  kept 
in  the  dark  .is  to  ih<-  real  m<Nininj^'  of  the  treaty,  which 
w.iN  ilireilrd  almost  as  much  aj^ainsl  hersi-lf  as  a^ain^ 
litr  t'alher.  hecause.  with  Knj»land  on  his  side.  Philip 
coiild  always  p.ir.ilys«*  !•' ranee  frum  intt-rff-rin^  with 
him  in  Spain:  aiul  it  is  di-ar  that,  i^hi-thcr  Jfiwin  wa& 
re.illy  incapaciiatfd  al  lh«-  timi:  or  not.  lM»th  I'rrdmarHi 
and  rhilip  had  .ilpMily  d«"lermined  to  make  out  th^t 
slur  w.is. 

Like  a  pair  of  w.iry  wrrstlers  ihir  two  op|>onents  still 
pl.iyi-il  ,il  arms'  len;^lh.  I'erdinand,  afli-r  celebrating 
his  Miond  marri.ij^e— as  he  had  cf-Khrated  his  tinl 
ri'Mfiy  forty  ytars  iM-fon- — al  Valladolid.  a^aitet!  al 
Ikip^os.  so  .is  til  \n'  near  on  arrival  of  his  dauj^hicr  and 
hrr  luish.int!  at  onf  of  ihr  liisi.iy  jiorts.  as  waS 
exp'ilfil.  Hut  nf»thin;^  was  furlhi*r  from  I'hihpt 
I !w Mights  than  t<»  l.uui  at  any  pLu  «r  near  where 
i*«'nl:nanil  w.is  uailin;^.  His  idea  was  to  ^i»  to 
Aihi  ilm  i.i.  NO  .IS  to  l»f  .iMf  ii»  m.irt  h  ihrouj^h  Spain 
li#-tiirr  m«-«-iin^  ih*-  «»Iil  Kin;^.  .tnd  to  i^.iihfr  friends 
.i:ui  p.iriisiris  nn  ilw  w.iy.  <  i»ntrary  winds,  ho^icvcr 
timxf  il,»-  lir-f-i  iiun  (orunn.i.  tin  tin-  extremr  n<»rth- 
\Msi  of  ii;f  Prniiisula.  tin  ihf!  2')th  Aj»ril  .  and 
i'rrriinain!,  \\\m'\\  \\r  y^oi  ih*-  nt-ws.  lor  a  momcttt 
liisi  I'.is  N.r.iioih  sell  ioniPil.  ami  w.is  for  tlyin^;  at  hb 
iin<:.>titi;I  son  in  l.iw  sworil  in  h.iml.  Hut  thcr  outbreak 
W.IS  !ioi  of  V)\y^  iluraii«»n,  f«»r  ihf  cir».umsiances  were 
sf-rioiis.  .tnd  neeilrd  all  ihc-  i;rfMl  aslutt-ness  of  which 
I»-rdin.inil   was  (apaM«-       Me  w.is  drtermineil   (o  ruk 

..-■rri^.-.. .   r:.!rr«-.l     r.:.i  >iv   \  >      p  .4>  r..>r  .rf  KUndrrt.  nt*c   At   K  e«  «rf 
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Castile  whilst  he  lived   for  the  benefit  of  his  great 
Aragonese  aims. 

He  had,  indeed  some  cause  for  complaint  against 
fortune;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  he  had  not  yet  gathered  the  harvest  that  he 
had  reckoned  upon  as  the  result  of  the  union  of  the 
realms.  His  son-in-law,  now  that,  by  the  death  of 
other  heirs.  Joan  had  become  Queen  of  Castile,  was 
an  enemy  instead  of  an  ally,  and  his  defection  had 
rendered  necessary  the  pact  between  Ferdinand  and 
France,  which  had  stultified  much  of  the  advantage 
previously  gained  by  the  Castilian  connection.  At 
any  cost  Castile  must  be  held,  or  all  would  be  lost 
If  Joan  herself  took  charge  of  the  government,  as  was 
her  right,  then  goodbye  to  the  hope  of  Ferdinand 
employing  for  his  own  purposes  the  resources  of 
Castile ;  for  around  her  would  be  jealous  nobles  hating 
Aragon ;  whereas,  with  Philip  as  King,  it  was  certain 
that  his  imprudence,  his  ignorance  of  Spain,  and  the 
Castilian  distrust  of  foreigners,  would  soon  provoke  a 
crisis  that  might  g^ve  Ferdinand  his  chance.  Both 
opponents,  therefore,  were  equally  determined  to  keep 
Joan  away  from  active  sovereignty,  whatever  her 
mental  state  ;  and  as  Philip  and  his  wife  rode  through 
Corunna,  smiling  and  debonair,  gaining  friends  every- 
where, but  surrounded  with  armed  foreigners,  German 
guards,  archers,  and  the  like,  strange  to  Spaniards,  as 
if  in  an  enemy's  country,  the  plot  thickened  between 
the  two  antagonists. 

Everywhere    Philip  took   the   lead,  and   Joan  was 
treated  as  a  consort.'     In  the  verses  of  welcome  it 

I  NoQ€  of  FerdiiuuKi'f  eDvoys  were  allowed  to  tee  Jo«n  at  Corunna, 
bm  when  the  great  Castilian  nobles.  Count  Benavente  and  Marquis  de 
ViUena,  came  to  pay  homage,  Joan  was  seated  by  the  side  of  her 
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was  Don  Philips  name  that  came  first;  and  loan 
show(!cI  he.T  discontent  at  the  |K)sition  in  which  she  was 
plac«ril  by  refusing  to  confirm  the  privileges  of  the 
citi«.*s  through  which  they  pasMid  until  she  had  bcm 
her  t.ither,  thoijjjh  Philip  promised  readily  to  do  so. 
\<»  vHinfT  (lid  Philip  find  himself  sup|H)rted  by  the 
northern  nf^birs.  than  he  announced  that  he  would  not 
!m:  binnid  by  the  treaty  of  Salamanca,  and  jjeneraDy 
i^ave  P^rdinaml  to  understand  that  he,  Philip,  alone. 
imiMilfd  to  be  niast«T.  Ferdinand  travelletl  forward 
to  mill  his  son-in-law,  makin;;  dfsjH-rale  attempts  at 
coM(  ili.ition  and  to  win  Juan  Manud  to  his  side,  but 
without  sucrrss  :  whilst  I'hilip  l.irried  on  the  way  and 
rxli.uistfd  rviry  nie.ins  of  delay  in  order  lo  jjain 
Nin-nj^lh  brforr  ihr  final  siruj^^le.  To  Philip's  insuk- 
iiiL^  iniss.ij{i:s  i'rrdinaiid  returmtd  diplomatic  answer*. 
in  the  i.ur  of  Philip's  srornful  rejection  of  adxanceSk 
I-'iniiiMnd  was  amiabli".  CMnciliaior\-.  almost  humble. 
he  who.  with  the  j^reat  Is^iIk-I,  had  Inrfrn  master  ol 
Si'.iin  for  well  ni;^h  forty  years.  Hut  he  must  have 
I  l;:ii  kled  under  his  b.iied  breath  ami  whis{<ring 
hiimMe:T»'Ns.  for  hr  knew  that  hf  was  K'^injj  lo  wia. 
iiul  \\r  knew  how  hr  was  Ljoin;;  to  do  it. 

.Slowly  I'eplin.ind  tr.iv«-Il«-<l  towanls  the  north- we& 
s* mlin;^  daily  i  inb.issirs  to  Philip  s<»Iicilin)^  a  fricnJhr 
i:;ter\  :e\\ .  .ind  at  evrry  **la,^e-.  .is  he*  <  .un«*  ni-an'r,  hi^  ^OQ- 
.11-1  iw  ^r«w  in  .irro'^.ifhr.  Whrn  Pfrdinand  K-fi  Amoc]^ 
::i  l!.e  mill. lie  i>i  May.  Juan  Manuel  s«'nl  a  meNs.iv;e  lo 
l-iin  ir.il  it  h.i-  wished  to  sn-  ihi-  Kin^j  of  Castile,  he 
mi^t   uM-ler^^i.inl  thn-r  ihiiiL^s  :  first,  that  no  buszncift 

\.     '  .ir   :.  I    1  r.r  'f    rj.!..:.  hVl  w.»^  rlwimn  nj»rn  In  the  jv^ihl  -      TVi 

w  I        •    f  •    r  ,  .r!  .  r      r     r).r    ir.iIi»-.:»>    nl    i'A»;.!  An»    44***' 

!■•'-.:.•:  .    .     !    *.'.*  :     n-  '"r:.  r    ..;»-.'i    jtun -.    %«i\rrr:(:n!y  .    Sj!    :X    vw 

!':■••    ■  I    ■  :;    ■■:     w"      li     1  r.  .  p    iijirr:l\    .iiMK.alCil    hcf    m.ik    ka 
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would  be  dtscossed;  secoocL  that  Philip  musi  have 
steroQgfrr  forces  than  he  ;  and  third,  that  he  must  xx)t 
expect  that  he  would  be  aBoved  to  obtain  any 
advantage  by,  or  through,  his  daL^ter,  Queen  Joan, 
as  they  knew  where  that  would  lead  them  to.  There- 
fore,  continued  Manuel  Kii^  Feniinand  had  better 
not  come  to  Santiago  at  alL  In  the  meanwhile  the 
inevitable  discord  was  brewing  in  the  Court  of  Joan 
and  Philip  at  Corunna.  The  proud  Casrilian  noklks^ 
greedy  and  touchy,  who  had  docked  to  Philips  sade, 
found  that  Flemings  and  Germans  always  stood 
between  them  and  the  throne,  and  intercepted  the 
favours  for  which  they  himgered.  The  Teutons,  who 
thought  they  were  coming  to  Spain  to  lord  over  aD, 
found  a  jealous  nobility  and  a  nation  convinced  of  its 
own  heaven-sent  superiority,  ready  to  resist  to  the 
death  any  encroachment  of  foreigners,  whom  they 
regarded  with  hate  and  scorn. 

The  Castilians  deplored  most  the  isolation  of  Joan, 
and  endeavoured  by  a  hundred  plans  to  persuade  her 
to  second  her  husband's  action  towards  her  father. 
Philip  ceased  now  even  to  consult  her.  since  she  had 
refused  to  oppose  Ferdinand  ;  and  in  the  pageantry  of 
the  entrance  into  Santiago  and  the  triumj^ial  march 
through  Galicia,  with  a  conquering  army  rather  than  a 
royal  escort,  Joan,  in  deepest  black  garments  and 
sombre  face,  passed  like  a  shadow  of  death.  As  the 
Kings  gradually  approached  each  other,  Ferdinand,  in 
soft  words,  b^ged  Philip  to  let  him  know  what 
alterations  he  desired  to  make  in  the  agreement  of 
Salamanca.  After  much  fencing,  Philip  rej^ied  that  if 
his  father-in-law  would  send  Cardinal  Jimenez  with  full 
powers,  he  would  try  to  arrange  terms.  The  great 
point,  he  wrote,  was  that  of  Queen   Joan ;   and  the 
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Kin(;  of  Ara^on  knew  full  well  that  upon  this  |«oini 
the  issue  between  him  and  Philip  would  be  joined 
I'Vrdinand  had  liitle  love  or  trust  in  the  ^real  Casiilian 
Cardinal.  Jimenez,  lhou(;h  the  latter  w.is  faithful  to 
him.  not  for  his  own  sakr*.  but  for  the  k*^^'  "f  SpAin  . 
but  the  Cardinal  went  lo  Philip  with  full  jMiwcrs.  .ind 
bearing  a  private  letter,  saying  that,  .is  Juan  vias 
incapaiilated  from  undirrtakinjj  the  f»"^"^*'^"^^^*- 
P\'rdinand  bi-sou^ht  I'hilip  to  join  and  make  common 
( ausi-  with  him,  in  ordfrr  to  prevent  her.  eilhrr  of  her 
own  atL»»rtl  or  by  prr.suasion  of  the  ni»blcs.  Srom 
sei/in;^  the  reins.  This  w.is  the  lim*  ujKin  which 
IMiilip  w.is  pliMS«-d  to  nfyoli.itc.  .md  Cardir.al  Jimrnci 
loiind  a  nraiiy  lisit-ntr.  P'fnlin.ind,  ho^evrr,  was 
rrady  with  ihi-  oihrr  .dli-rnativcr  Sf*lulion  if  this  faiictl 
ll  Philip  wniild  not  join  with  him  to  exclude  Jrxin,  he 
\\oi:!d  join  jii.iii  lo  exclude  i'hilip.  and  all  prf'}Mr.fctiuii« 
wrr«  <[wi«lly  maih-  t«i  musl«-r  his  adhcrrents  at  Toro 
inaki-  a  tla-sh  tur  Mtn.i\  t-nt*-.  th*-  place  when-  I'hil:p  wa* 
iw  *-l.i\.  rr>cur  Jo.iii.  and  ^ovrrn.  \iiih  h«r  «»r  in 
lur  n.i:!'t<-.  i^  ihf  ixeKiNinn  of  fon-ij^nt-rv'  iJul  .t  «as 
i.i:ii'  ».«N^.ir\  Jinif-nf/N  p«  rsuasion  ami  Ferdinand  ♦ 
si:pplf  iini>«»rtunil\  coH'jucrrcrd  .  .md.  though  wilh 
i:i:i!;:l«-  «::-iri:Ni  and  jfMltiusy  on  all  sidis.  ih»-  K:ng« 
■>i.'.\  ^\i'\\\\  .ippro.uhrd  iMih  other.  Nta^^e  by  >l^gc 
\\\..':A  V  '■  in-^«'li.il:«»r,s  \M-nt  on. 

1;.'-  I»ui««:i**  ,iiid  C'.i^tilians  y\rrr  at  o|wn  IivjiCer- 
^^»  li-^  :i't\\  .  <_)i,rf:i  Jo.m.  r»|M>rtiM|  Jinuniv.  wa>  more 
.i'>-'!y  ^.i.irdid  .i:id  i.irinMlfd  llian  ever,  and  Philif- 
.'■-N   j.^ijuiiir   !;i  If  iMsf  j'.:''ni  »■.      Mul.  at   It-nj^th.  ihf  iwn 

.'.  K:::.;n.  "M  tlir  .V'lh  Jiin*-  i  5o^.  r«»unil  thcm^clxT* 
.  .  ;.' :.:i.b«»ur;n.:  \illa;.^fs;  .md  on  that  ilay  .tt  a   firm- 
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house  half-way  between  Puebla  and  Asturianos  they 
met  Ferdinand,  in  peaceful  guise,  was  attended  only 
by  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  house- 
hold, not  more  than  two  hundred  in  all,  mosdy  mounted 
on  mules  and  unarmed ;  whilst  Philip  came  in  warlike 
array  with  two  thousand  pikemen  and  hundreds  of 
German  archers  in  strange  garments  and  outlandish 
headgear,  whilst  the  flanks  of  his  great  company  of 
nobles  were  protected  by  a  host  of  Flemish  troops. 
When  Philip  approached  his  father-in-law,  with  steel 
mail  beneath  his  tine  silken  doublet,  and  surrounded  by 
armed  protectors,  it  was  seen  that  his  face  was  sour 
and  frowning,  whilst  Ferdinand,  almost  alone  and  quite 
unarmed,  came  smiling  and  bowing  low  at  every  step. 
When  the  Castilian  nobles  came  forward  one  by  one 
shamefacedly,  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  old  monarch 
ihey  had  betrayed,  Ferdinand  s  satiric  humour  had 
full  play,  and  many  a  sly  thrust  pierced  their  breasts, 
for  all  their  hidden  armour.  After  a  few  empty  polite 
words  Ixjtween  the  Kings  the  conference  was  at  an 
end,  and  each  returned  the  way  he  came ;  Ferdinand 
more  than  ever  chagrined  that  he  had  not  been  allowed 
even  to  see  his  daughter. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  Kings  travelled  along 
parallel  roads  towards  Benavente ;  Philip  continuing 
to  treat  his  father-in-law  as  an  intruder  in  the  most 
insulting  fashion.  At  length  their  roads  converged  at 
a  small  village  called  Villafafila,  at  the  time  when  the 
long  discussed  agreement  had  been  setded  by  their 
respective  ministers ;  and  here,  in  the  village  church, 
the  two  rivals  finally  met  to  sign  their  treaty  of  peace 
on  the  27th  June  1506.  It  was  a  hellish  compact,  and 
it  sealed  the  fate  of  unhappy  Joan  whatever  might 
happen.     Ferdinand  came,  as  he  said,  with  love  in  his 
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r.'\xr.   .ir.-!   :-r-act;   in   his  hands,  only   anxious  for  ih^ 

""  •.:  ;  -.— i-  o:  hi-i  l*'!.nr.-.i  children."  and  cif  th»-  rralm 
:'"..:  A  •.-  \'~"'\r<  .^rA.  after  warmly  rmbncink;  I'hi-ifi 
'::-;  '-.:  r..-^.  i  w  \r\<  tht-  litllr  viil.ujt:  chun  h  l«»  %i^n  Jind 
-■.vv.ir  :  :h"  :r'w:y  \V:ih  thr-rn.  ami»p.i^>t  olh^-r*.  mrrr 
P  •::  '--.r.  M.ir...'!  .ind  C.irdinal  Iini»-nr/.  .in«i  wh»-n  ih« 
:r' .i:\  ^^  .-  -^^j::'-*:  an!  ihr  rhiirch  clf-an-d.  ih»-  i:nf'at 
/"..:-:■".:•:;'■.  :  ■« 'k  :h'-  .trin  (»!'  M.iniifl.  ani  whi^-j^rrd 
!*  ".  ]  .-.::  :l  :^  r.  'I  r'ltlin;^'  thai  wr  sh«».i;d  ;>tf-r.  m 
l'".'-   t /.k   '»!"  '•  :r  :T\i>t'-rN.      I>.)   yi»;:   ^^^  i*ii   r\r<.  ,\nd   I 

l:«.i  :-•■  "?'  j-nyrr  &.r  i\\*t  Kin^s  m.n!»-  lh»-  ^' i  r*  :  i.f»m- 
ivici  uh:\r:  f\: '.  i':.-*  i:\f  in-aiv  ih«-v  I'.. id  i  I'^i  :  .;^ '.!c:\ 
f\f-..l'!       I:;    ij';  •■.ir.inij'    I'frdin.ir^l    ;^.i\»-    ■..:>   c.rn- 


trorn    llv    .\::vr:. 


li-**  ••x  f-rifs.  .irid    l<»    ni.i::!    mwKf: 


p'.:p.l'r    tri>:v.    :^.'     P«y.i!    <  )r«lf  r^   .niil   <iih«r    i^r.ir.:^   ci 
::v>::f» .    *'  ..I    h«"    ^  ;rr»-r'.'!»T»-«i   t«»i!ij;l»i»-Iy   .til   -^h  ir»-   ^*i 

T!'.'-  N.-, Tr-i  tlfr«l.  thf  null  Mtnf  1 1!  t!:.ii  sir-.iNt-  r  :»r*\a:' 
I. ilk  !»fiu«t  :i  i\\i»  I  r..'-I  N,iii]n.!rtl>.  in  ihr-  \  ili.i^---  i  '.^rvh 
.illnw-^  i-  l'»  •^.;»>»^.  ::.  i  • 'P.;.«:^  l:«  ^n  \v;::i  w"'..i:  :..l*  -mni 
ihe  rcM^i»n  li>r  I'lrilin.mi -^  in»-r:k  rm  nu  i.it:  »:;  . -•  tS« 
L^o\«Tnnv::i  As  l!.»  <j.rir)  Ifiin  ijn  ::.  •  i...»ur.: 
v\i>h«"^  In  l'..i\«'  .in\i:.in^  in  do  wiih  .in\  .in  i.r  ci 
;^in  t-rniniiu  nr  tlh«r  l^-.::.^>.  .  .i".'l.  f\«r.  :!  s^  •■  li.-i  w^o. 
it.  il  \v. »;;!»!  I  .ivisf  &.*■  li'l.il  ln^>.  .iv.«I  ■  Itsirin  l:«  •".  *  •?  thr^C 
riMhns.  l..i\  iii^  n^^.trd  l-i  h«-r  in!:rnul:'-N  .ir;d  {Ki^^Mn^ 
whiih  .irr  ii'il  ih'svr:l>fd  hi-rt-  t.»r  «ifii*r.».\  s  »w»kr 
.mil  lh»-n  l}-.'-  dnv  ijint-iit  pmxidfN  ihii.  '  ir  I*Mn  ,  ■•  h^ 
<»\\n  .K  I  nr.i.  nr  .il  ihr  insi.tn.  i-  nt  «ii!i'  rs  s}-.i..:l.!  .i::»rr.f< 
lo  inlfrlcTf  i\\  ihf  i;i»\«-r:;rni  :ii  or  lii^tiirl'  li:»-  .irra"*:^- 
innii    in, id'-    lKl\\«<-n    ihi-    iwn    Kin-n.    i\\r\     i% :/.     vkI 
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forces  to  prevent  it'  '  And  so  we  swear  to  God  our 
Lord,  to  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  four  saintly  evan- 
gelists, with  our  bodily  hands  placed  upon  His  altar.' 
And  the  two  smiling  villains  came  out  hand  in  hand, 
both  contented  ;  each  of  them  sure  that  the  best  of  the 
evil  bargain  lay  with  him,  and  Ferdinand  made  pre- 
parations for  departure  to  his  own  Aragon,  and  so  to 
his  realm  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  delighted  that  his 
•  beloved  children '  should  peacefully  reign  over  the 
land  of  Castile. 

If  was  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  since  Ferdi- 
nand had  seen  his  daughter  Joan.  During  that  time 
both  he  and  Philip  had  alternately  declared  she  was 
quite  sane  and  otherwise,  as  suited  their  plans.  Now 
both  were  agreed,  not  only  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
govern  her  country  :  but  that  if  ever  she  did  wish,  or 
Castilians  wished  for  her  to  do  so,  then  her  '  passions 
and  infirmities,*  so  vaguely  referred  to,  would  make 
her  rule  disastrous.  It  ensured  Philip  being  King  of 
Castile  so  long  as  he  lived,  and  Ferdinand  being  master 
if  he  sur\ived,  and  until  the  majority  of  his  grandson 
Charles.  There  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  Joan  was 
wayward,  morbid,  and  eccentric ;  subject  to  fits  of 
jealous  rage  at  certain  periods  or  crises,  and  that  sub- 
sequently she  developed  intermittent  lunacy.  But  at 
this  time,  according  to  all  accounts,  she  was  not  mad 
in  a  sense  that  justrfied  her  permanent  exclusion  from 
the  throne  that  belqpged  to  her.  Philip,  heartless, 
ambitious,  and  vain,  wished  to  rule  Castile  alone, 
according  to  Burgundian  methods,  which  were  alien 
to  Spain  and  to  the  Queen.  Ferdinand  knew  that,  in 
any  case,  such  an  attempt  could  not  succeed  for  long ; 
and  b>'  permanendy  excluding  Joan  he  secured  for 
himself  the  reversion  practically  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

L 
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And  so  Jo^in  was  pushed  aside  and  wronged  by  ihosc 
whose  sacred  duly  it  was  to  protect  and  cherish  her. 
and  as  Jo^in  the  Mad  she  }roes  down  to  all  posterity. 

But  old  Ferdinand  had  not  yet  shot  his  last  bolt  for 
symmetry  and  completeness  in  his  villainy  was  always 
his  siron;;  point.  On  the  ver)'  day  that  the  secret 
compact  was  sij^ned.  he  came  again  to  that  humble 
altar  of  Villafafila,  accompinied  this  time  only  by  those 
f.iiihful  Anigonese  friends  who  would  have  died  for 
him,  Juan  Cabrero,  who  had  lx!friended  Colon,  and  his 
secretary.  Ahnazan.  Hefore  these  he  swore  and  signed 
a  declaration  that  Philip  had  come  in  great  force  whibl 
he  h.ul  none,  and  had  hy  intimidation  and  fear  coo- 
pcllirii  him  to  si;^n  a  deed  so  ^re^itly  to  the  injury  oi 
his  own  d.iughter.  He  swore  now  that  he  had  ocihr 
(lone  so  to  cscapt!  his  peril,  and  never  meant  that  Joofi 
shoiiM  be  deprived  of  her  liberty  of  action  :  on  ihc 
contrary,  he  intended  when  he  could  to  liberate  her 
eirid  nsion-  to  htrr  the  administnition  of  the  realm  ihAl 
l»rlimj;fil  to  her:  and  he  solemnly  denouncenl  and  re- 
pudi.iiiril  the  tormt-r  o.ith  he  had  just  takrn  on  tbe 
s.inif  .ili.ir.  Anil  then,  quite  happy  in  his  mind.  Fcr- 
«Iin.ni<I  ihtr  Cithdlic  went  on  his  way,  ha\  inj;  Mi 
heavily  bribed  all  thcr  men  who  surroundeii  diooiod 
riulip.  i:u  hiding  even  the  «ilI]K)werful  favourite  juu 
M.iniu'l. 

riiilip  liiNi  no  lime.  Heforc*  Ferdinand  had  goc 
b«-\«iii'l  ronleNillas.  a  courtier  reachtnl  him  from  ha 
Non-in-l.iw  ^ivinj;  him  news  of  jo^in's  anger  and 
ji.ission  when  she  Krarnt  that  she  was  pushed  aside 
.iDtl  was  not  III  see  her  f.iiher.  What  would  Fendinaad 
recnmmeiui  ?  askevl  rhili{>.  Hut  the  old  King  wai 
not  to  bf  i.iu^lu  .  he  would  not  Ik!  cajoled  into  gnii^ 
h.is  ioiiseni  to  ji»tin  iH'ing  shut  up,  but  he  sent  a  loog 
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sanctimonious  rigmarole  enjoining  harmony,  but  mean- 
ing nothing.  Philip  then  appealed  to  the  nobles  one 
by  one,  asking  them  to  sign  a  declaration  assenting 
to  Joan's  confinement.  The  Admiral  of  Castile, 
Ferdinand's  cousin,  led  a  strong  opposition  to  this, 
and  demanded  a  personal  interview  with  the  Queen 
to  which  Philip  consented,  and  the  Admiral  and  Count 
Benavente  went  to  the  fortress  of  Murcientes,  where 
Joan  and  her  husband  were  staying.  At  the  door  of 
the  chamber  stood  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  a  noble  in 
Philip's  interest,  and  Cardinal  Jimenez  was  just  inside ; 
whilst  in  a  window  embrasure  in  the  darkened  room 
sat  the  Queen  alone,  garbed  in  black  with  a  hood 
which  nearly  obscured  her  face.  She  rose  as  Admiral 
Enriquez  approached,  and  with  a  low  curtsey,  asked 
him  if  he  came  from  her  father.  'Yes,'  he  replied, 
*  I  left  him  yesterday  at  Tudela  on  his  way  to  Aragon.' 
'  I  should  so  much  have  liked  to  see  him,'  sighed  poor 
Joan  ;  '  God  guard  him  always.'  For  many  hours  that 
day  and  the  next  the  noble  spoke  to  the  Queen,  saying 
how  important  it  was  to  the  country  that  she  should 
^ree  well  with  her  husband,  and  take  part  in  the 
government  that  belonged  to  her.  He  reported  after- 
wards that  in  all  these  conferences  she  never  gave  a 
random  answer. 

The  Admiral  was  too  important  a  person  to  be 
slighted,  and  Philip  was  forced  to  listen  to  some 
plain  warnings  from  him.  He  must  not  venture  to  go 
to  Valladolid  without  the  Queen,  or  ill  would  come 
of  it :  the  people  were  jealous  already,  and  if  Joan  was 
shut  up  their  fears  would  be  confirmed.  So  Joan 
was  borne  by  her  husband's  side  to  Valladolid  in 
state,  though  her  face  was  set  in  stony  sorrow 
beneath  the  black  cowl  that  shrouded  it.     Near  there 
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one  other  interview  look  place  between  the  two  kinfp 
with  much  feigned  affection,  hul  no  result  as  regards 
Joan.  On  the  loth  July  1506.  Jo;in  and  her  husband 
rode  through  the  city  of  Valladolid  with  all  the  jxxnp 
of  Hurgundy  and  Spain.  Two  banners  were  lo  be 
tarried  before  the  ri)yal  jKiir.  but  Jo;in  knem*  she 
al<»nr  was  Quet^n  nf  Castile,  and  insisted  thai  00c 
should  lu!  {it!Stn»yed  Ixrfore  she  would  Mart.  She 
was  mouniecl  u|K>n  a  white  jennet,  h^nised  in  bUdk 
velv(!i  to  match  her  own  s«'il>Ie  rolies.  and  a  buck 
IukkI  almost  covered  hcrr  face*.'  Show«i.  frasLs  ^nd 
addn-sses  were  arran;je<l  for  their  n-repiic»n.  bul  they 
r(»dr  straight  through  the  crowtied.  dowrr  ■  decked 
sin-c-is  without  siayin;^  in  witness  them  :  and  ihb 
ji>yous  entry,  wi-  .in*  told  l)y  an  eyeuiin»-ss.  meant 
lo  !)«•  so  gay.  was  Mighied  by  an  all-|K"r\ading  j^^txjcn. 
.is  of  som«'  gPMi  r.d.imily  to  comr. 

On  ihr  follMwiii;^  day  the  Corl«.'S  t(K>k  thr  «iatk  •jl 
.ilNi^i.inc  r  lo  J(».in  as  (Jucrn,  and  to  Philip  on!\  as 
lonsMfi.  an«l  nIh-  ptTson.iIly  insisir-d  ujK>n  sf-t-jn^;  the 
|io\\r  rs  n|  ihr  dtputifs.  The  cerrmonies  o\rr.  Phxitp 
1  .iinr  li»  l«u>.in»sN.  (in-.it  efforts  wi-re  m.ide  lo  {ir-rsuadr 
ih«<  "mpw-s  i(».  iniseiu  to  Joan's  conhn«*meni  and  l*h:;spi 
j»rr>.'»n.il  rulr  :  and  Jimrn**/  ilid  his  Im-si  ti>  gri  the 
iiiNii».l\    «»!    h»r  -       llui    ihf    situii   Admiral    Knri^^aei 

'■    !:•■    ..i'.'.    it    .'••■.. I".-. ^V.rr    I-.irv.   ^  -Tr;   tif   }'h  1  ji    i|    a.->  i    I'— aT««» 


r.i  r 


-.■■  ;!.i.r 


.f.i"  .i!  l)\  *  ;»rr..-I  ha%  4!«4\t  ^^rr.  a  ;< 


}  »  :  .  :  .i!,i   .1:   :1;'-  *.    ;•■       Hr   pr- i^mS!;.    kI;C»   tlia:  unr    «a\  of    ih«  jcte 

.'..:.  1  r-.  i\  I-  ).:!...»'.  !  .i- *  :  i;!\  il  .1  !■!  krrp  r.rni  h  •!•!  u{« -r.  thr  ^ /n«^»> 
:..ri.:  ::.■  {  .  :.'.  ;..i:.  1  rr'..;: i.r-i  W.y  av.x  r!\  :■>  ^rl  thr  ^ -..%!i«.i%  _*  'oM 
srr-::  :..  j.  .-.r  !■•  .«•  .k.^i*.  .1^  '.l.r  jht-.i-ii  wh-i  \:ciA  ihr  <^jrea  v&t  :te 
1;  .i-!r:  ',1  !).r  ^.:i;.i:.un 
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stood  in  the  way,  and  insisted  that  this  iniquity 
should  not  be,  so  that  Philip  was  obliged  to  put  up 
with  the  position  of  administrator  for  his  wife,  since 
he  could  not  be  King  in  her  stead.  Flemings,  Germans 
and  Castilians,  in  the  meanwhile,  vied  with  each  other 
in  rapacity.  Philip  was  free  enough  with  the  money 
of  others,  but  even  he  had  to  go  out  hunting  by 
stealth  to  escape  importunity  when  he  had  given  away 
all  he  had  to  give  and  more.  But  of  all  the  greedy 
crew  there  was  none  so  rapacious  as  Juan  Manuel, 
little  of  body  but  great  of  mind,  who,  like  the  Marquis 
of  Villena  forty  years  before,  grabbed  with  both  hands 
insatiate.  Fortresses,  towns,  pensions,  assignments  of 
national  revenue,  nothing  came  amiss  to  Manuel,  and 
at  last  his  covetous  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  fortress 
palace  of  Segovia,  still  in  the  keeping  of  that  stout 
Andris  Cabrera  and  his  wife,  Beatriz  de  Bobadilla, 
Marchioness  of  Moya,  the  lifelong  friend  of  the  great 
Isabel  Philip  gave  an  order  that  the  Alcazar  of 
Segovia  was  to  be  surrendered  to  Manuel.  Surrender 
the  Alcazar !  after  fifty  years  of  keeping !  No,  forsooth, 
said  big-hearted  Dona  Beatriz  ;  only  to  Queen  Joan 
will  we  give  the  fortress  that  her  great  mother  entrusted 
to  our  keeping. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Philip,  with  Joan  still  in 
black  by  his  side,  rode  out  of  Valladolid  in  August 
towards  Segovia,  10  demand  the  fortress  from  its 
keeper.  When  the  cavalcade  reached  Cogeces,  half 
way  to  Segovia,  Joan  would  go  no  further.  They 
were  taking  her  to  S^ovia,  she  cried,  to  imprison 
her  in  the  Alcazar,  and  she  threw  herself  from  her 
horse  writhing  upon  the  ground,  and  refused  to  stir 
another  step  on  the  way.  The  prayers  and  threats 
of  Philip  and  his  councillors,  whom  she  hated,  were 
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worse  than  useless,  and  all  that  night  she  rode  hither 
jind  thither  across  countr)'  refusing  to  enter  the  town. 
When  the  morning  came  I^hilip  learnt  that  Cabrera 
had  surrendered  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia  to  Manuel: 
and  as  there  was  no  reason  now  for  going  thither. 
they  rode  back  Id  Hurgos.  As  they  irivelled  through 
Castile,  brows  grew  darker  and  hearts  more  bitter  at 
this  tine  foreign  gallant  with  his  fair  face  and  his  gay 
garments,  who  krpi  the  Ouren  of  Castile  in  durance 
in  her  own  realms,  and  packed  his  friends  and  forrign 
pikemen  in  ali  the  strong  castles  of  ihtr  land.  When 
llurgos  was  reached  on  the  jlh  September.  Phuip 
deepened  the  disronlent  \)y  ord«?ring  the  immcdate 
deptirture  of  the  wifr  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  an 
Mnriqui'/  l)y  birth,  ami  consequently  a  cousin  ot 
I'lnlinand.  iii  order  that  Joan  should  have  no  relati^T 
ne.ir  her.  although  they  lodged  in  the  Constables 
palace.  Thr  Admiral  of  Castile  and  the  Dukr  d 
Alba  wi*rr  aiM)  allarked  by  Philip,  who  demanded 
ihiir  f<»rtn-ssi-s  .is  pledges  of  loy.dty  ;  and  soiin  aE 
C.isiilfr  was  in  a  ferment,  clamouring  for  the  rrturr: 
(if  the  nid  King  I'*erdin.ind.  and  the  liU-nition  of  their 
<  hje«-n  Joan. 

Tilt:  King.  n«)i  imuent  with  ccmferring  u|M3n  hb 
f.ivourii*-  Maiuirj  the  Alca/ar  of  Segovia,  now  entrusttd 
t)  his  ki  rj)ing  the  lasile  of  Hurgos.  where  it  was 
ilclirinined  i(»  leliliniie  the  surrender  by  entt-rtaining 
IMiilij*  .11  .1  iMiniuet.  After  the  feast  the  King  w 
i.ikt  n  ill  of  a  m.iligii.int  fever,  it  was  said.  oiuMrd  bjr 
i::iii:!gc-ni  c-  nr  <i\»t  exercise,  and  Philip  lay  ill  for  days 
\n  r.i>;ing  delirium.  Jo.in.  ilry-eyetl  and  cool.  nr\Tr 
left  |;is  siile.  s.i\ing  little.  Iiut  attemling  ;issiduously 
lo  ilie  iin.iliil.  At  mie  o'clock  on  the  25lh  September 
I  5    'i    rhilip   I..  Kin.;    «»f  Castile,  breathed   his   List*   ta 
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his  twenty-eighth  year :  but  yet  Joan,  without  a  tear 
or  a  tremor,  still  stayed  by  his  side,  deaf  to  all 
remonstrance  and  condolence,  to  all  appearance  un- 
moved. She  calmly  gave  orders  that  the  corpse  of 
her  husband  should  be  carried  in  state  to  the  great 
hall  of  the  Constable's  palace  upon  a  splendid  cata- 
falque of  cloth  of  gold,  the  body  clad  in  ermine-lined 
robes  of  rich  brocade,  the  head  covered  by  a  jewelled 
cap,  and  a  magnificent  diamond  cross  upon  the  breast. 
A  throne  had  been  erected  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and 
upon  this  the  corpse  was  arranged,  seated  as  if  in 
life.  During  the  whole  of  the  night  the  vigils  for 
the  dead  were  intoned  by  friars  before  the  throne, 
and  when  the  sunlight  crept  through  the  windows  the 
body,  stripped  of  its  incongruous  finery,  was  opened 
and  embalmed  and  placed  in  a  lead  coffin,  from 
which,  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  Joan  never  willingly 
parted.  > 

Joan,  in  stony  immobility,  dazed  and  silent,  gave  no 
indication  that  she  understood  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  her  husband  s  death  ;  but  courtiers  and 
nobles,  Castilians  and  Teutons  alike,  did  not  share  her 
insensibility.  Dismay  fell  upon  the  rapacious  crew, 
fierce  denunciations  of  poison,^  scrambling  for  such 
plunder  as  could  be  grasped, 3  and  dread  apprehensions 

'  EfUuiqiief' '  Cronica '  in  Documentof  Ineditot,  vol.  viii. 

*  Althoagh,  as  was  usual,  Philip's  Italian  physician  vehemently  denied 
tliat  there  were  any  indications  of  poison  on  the  remains,  there  can  be 
bat  little  doubt  that  Philip  was  murdered  by  agents  of  Ferdinand.  The 
■catemcfit  to  that  effect  was  freely  and  publicly  made  at  the  time,  but  the 
amhonties  were  always  afraid  to  prosecute  those  who  made  them.  See 
*  Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papers,'  Supplement  to  Vol.  i.,  p.  xxxvii. 
There  were  many  persons  who  attributed  Philip's  death,  not  to  Ferdinand, 
bat  to  the  loquisitioo,  which  Philip  had  offended  by  softening  iu  rigour, 
aad  sospeading  the  chief  Inquisitors,  Dexa  and  Lucero  ;  but  this  is  very 
tmpfobable. 

*  'CoUectioo  de  Voyages  des  Souverains  des  Pays  Bas,'  voL  i.    It  if 
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as  to  what  would  hap()cn  to  them  all  when  the  King 
«»f  Arajjon  should  return.  Joan  had  to  l)e  ft>rt:!»iy 
n:moved  from  the  corpse  :  and  for  days  remainctl  >hut 
up  in  a  darktrned  pNim  without  s|)eakin){.  ratin,;.  or 
iindressinj^.  When,  at  lenj^th.  she  It-arnt  that  the 
i  i)ffin  hail  l)ern  carrit.-d  to  the  Cartuja  de  Mirariorcs 
iiL-ar  Hurj^os.  she  insisted  u{>on  noinj»  thither,  aaii 
ordered  an  immenstr  number  of  new  mourning:  rat- 
meni^  f.ishioufd  like  nun's  weeds.  Arriving  .tt  the 
I  hurt  h.  shr  JH-.ird  mass,  and  then  cauvil  the  ci 'tSr.  to 
Ih'  r.iised  from  the  vault  .md  broken  ojxrn.  the  ».rre 
1  loths  removeii  fn»m  the  head  and  feet,  which  she 
kissc-d  .iiul  fondled  until  she  w.is  |>ersu.idfd  to  r»  t-rr. 
lo  liurv^o^.  <in  lh»'  promisi:  that  the  cofhn  should  l* 
krpi  c»pe:ii  ft»r  lur  lo  visit  it  wh«:n  she  plraM-ti  .  which 
s!.f  did  ihriurforw.inl  every  f«-W  days  whilst  :: 
r«  in.iiiic-d  tl^t-n-. 

Ihr     ll«-miN[i     rl'.roni*  If-r.    whom     I     h.iv»-     -:.."tev: 
s»\frMl    I'.rnf  N.    L;i\fM   a   curious   tl«-s(  riplion   oi     bktns 

■'.lI<iU«>   -lIV.wpHlN   obsrssinu    for    luT    husUind.        rh.!:p  IS 

r«  prr**i  lUi'd  .IS  liriiii^  libidinous  l«»  iht:  Ust  d«-^'rf-e,  as 
\\t  11  .IS  lit  i:i^  liw  l;.iMi:snmi-st  m.iu  ot  his  tim«-  .  whilst 
jo.iri  l.fTsiIi  is  pr.iisid  tur  brr  InMuiy.  yr-n f  and 
•  irjJL.nx.  ■  1  hi-  Li'"'d  (Juei'ii  l«ll  inlfi  sui  h  j«--tj*^£*]k 
r..ii  s!.r  vo,:i.i  nr  vi-r  i^<i  Inc-  fri>m  ii,  until  .it  Um  i: 
!■''«. imr-  .1  b.id  li.ibii  \\lii«Ii  r«-.n  hi-d  .iin«»rMus  t!«I:r^m. 
.;:;■:  t\n**si\e-  .nul  irif  pn^sible  ra;.^e.  from  wr.uh  lor 
::.:»»■  vr -iTs  s!.f  j^iii  Ml)  rrpiisc  tir  e.ise  ot  m:nvi  as  i! 
si:t  u.is  .1  wnm.tu  possessril  t>r  iii?»ir.iU)^ht  .  .  .  SSt 
U.I--  s«»  m..»  }:  ir«niM«il  .ii  ilir  ioiuluii  t^f  her  husband 
ih  it   s|;»-   ;  .iNSf.l    hiT   lilt-   shut   up  .il'inf.   .4\oii[p.^   the 

' i'--  :    '■    i'    I-  T  ^:i  •■?!:.  rrs  ■■!    :\.r   !.■•  :-r!:  .'..i    '.f-kr    .  ;»    i       \^   ^<Ht 
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sight  of  all  persons  but  those  who  attended  upon  and 
gave  her  food.  Her  only  wish  was  to  go  after  her 
husband,  whom  she  loved  with  such  vehemence  and 
frenzy,  that  she  cared  not  whether  her  company  was 
agreeable  to  him  or  not.  When  she  returned  to 
Spain,  she  would  not  rest  until  all  the  ladies  that  had 
come  with  them  were  sent  home,  or  she  threatened  to 
make  a  public  scandal.  So  far  did  she  carry  this 
mania,  that  it  ended  by  her  having  no  woman  near  her 
but  a  washerwoman,  whom,  at  any  hour  that  seized 
her  caprice,  she  made  to  wash  the  clothes  in  her 
presence.  In  this  state,  without  any  women  attendants, 
she  kept  close  to  her  husband,  serving  herself  like  a 
poor,  miserable  woman.  Even  in  the  country  she  did 
not  leave  him,  and  went  by  his  side,  followed  some- 
times by  ten  thousand  men.  but  not  one  person  of  her 
own  sex.*' 

The  frantic  jealousy  of  her  husband  during  life, 
together  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  determined 
to  confine  her  as  a  lunatic,  whilst  ruling  her  kingdom 
at  his  will,  turned  into  gloomy  misanthropy  and 
rebellion  at  her  fate  at  his  death ;  and  her  refusal  to 
sign  the  formal  documents  presented  to  her  as  Queen 
in  the  first  days  of  her  widowhood,  made  evident  to 
the  few  nobles  who  kept  their  heads  that  some  sort  of 
government  would  have  to  be  improvised,  pending  the 
return  of  Ferdinand  from  Naples.  Juan  Manuel, 
fiercely  hated  by  every  one,  kept  in  the  background ; 
only  hoping  to  save  his  life  and  some  of  his  booty ; 
but  the  stem  old  man  in  his  coarse  grey  frock,  to 
whom  money  and  possessions  were  nothing,  though, 
next  to  the  Pope,  he  was  the  richest  churchman  in 
Christendom,  Cardinal  Jimenez,  who  perhaps  was  not 

'  *  CoUectioo  de  Voyages  des  Souvenuiu  des  Pays  Bas.' 
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taken  by  suq>risc  by  the  opportune  disappearance  ct 
Philijj.  had  evcrylhinjj  rciidy.  even  before  the  King 
dii-tl,  for  the.'  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment:  and  on  the  day  of  the  d(*ath  a  meeting  of  all 
the  nobles  and  deputies  in  Hur)(c)s  confirmed  the 
arranyi-ments  he  had  maile.  All  jwrties  of  nobles 
were  rcrprcsc-nteil  u|K)n  the  k"^**-''''*"H  council  .  but 
Jiincne/  himself  was  president,  and  socm  liecame 
auiocrai  by  rij^ht  of  his  ability.  Order  was  iemjji>rarily 
i;iiaranlefM|.  and  all  the  memlxrrs,  in  a  self  drnying 
«irilin.ince.  iindcrtcxjk  not  to  try  to  obtitin  |x>vsessi**n  ci 
the  (Jiii-cn  or  cif  hrr  youn^^er  son,  Ferdinand,  who  was 
in  SinianCiis  Castle.*  the  elder.  Charles,  being  in 
l-*I.ind«T>.  Joan,  sunk  in  lethargy,  refused  to  sign 
the  d«cre'es  suininonin;^  Cortes  ;  anil  the  Utter  mere 
irre^^ul.irly  convoked  by  the  jjovernment.  But  when 
ihf-y  wt-n-  .isM-nd»Iiil.  c.irefully  i  hosen  under  Jimeneis 
intluf  ::if  in  favour  of  I'erdinand,  Jo.in  would  nac 
nifi\i-  the  nirinbrrs.  until,  underpressure,  she  did  fo 
i»iil\  lo  i«ll  ih»-ni  iM  ^o  home  .ind  not  meddle  w:ifc 
l;o\i  rnnnrii  any  more  with«»ut  her  onlers.  Thus  w;tii 
.1  |'r«»viNinn.il  ;^o\«-rnmrni,  whose  m.indate  expired  with 
ilif  Vf.ir  :5i>'..  .1  <Jufen  who  n-fused  to  rule,  and 
•ilrr.nU  .iriin  l:y  .md  nrlnrllion  rife  in  the  South. 
<.'.iNiiI:..ns  rould  Miily  pr.iy  for  the  prompt  return  ci 
Kin,;  ]•'« Tiliiiarul.  who.  bwi  .i  few  short  weeks  bc^sre. 
h..i.l  l"r:i  «-\jiflIfil  v^iih  «-vfry  circumstance  of  insuk 
.ml  i-:;.Mniny  \\\r  rt-alni  In:  li.ui  ruled  S4i  long. 


I  ?  r..i!i:#-s  '.  '  ■.'•:. I. M  }Pissrsvirk  if  :hc  \".ir.^-  I'rr.ir.  The  krrpcf  otf 
«  .\-s\\r  t  ^  \i.\r.  jn  H.I-  *'i.  ).  -  ^-.i.inl.  .i^  ^;r  Wr.cw  i»l  the  KiDf  t 
.11.'!  Trf..  #-i'.  alni  tt.ir.  r  !  .  .it;  \'.:\  v  r  Ihh  ^rr.jSctiicn  •h»>  bore  l'^^^^ 
N  .lir-!  ..-  :.■  J  .:  rJir  .  *j  "l  !■■  ».••  .!r!  \r'.*-\  t.i  ihrin  When  ibc  lUiMim 
'•f'-:^hr  :.-w  .  I.!  ::.r  Kii^  ^  ilr.i'!-.,  :lic  >r:.r"i.  ha!  refu«etl  lo  obr«  ^ 
'■f'lr:.  .i:.  :  ilrr.f-il  \\\r  I   :■  r*  n.'.  :  .  i  .ij'V..:r  \hr  V^litw 
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No  entreaty  could  prevail  upon  Joan  to  fulfil  any  of 
the  duties  of  government  Her  father  would  see  to 
everything,  she  said,  when  he  returned ;  all  her  future 
work  in  the  world  was  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her 
husband,  and  guard  his  dead  body.  On  Sunday,  19th 
December  1906,  after  mass  a(  the  Cartuja,  Joan 
announced  her  intention  of  carrying  the  body  for 
sepulture  in  the  city  of  Granada,  near  the  grave  of 
the  great  Isabel,  in  accordance  with  Philips  last  wish.' 
The  steppes  of  Castile  in  the  depth  of  winter  are  as 
bleak  and  inhospitable  as  any  tract  in  Europe.  For 
scores  of  miles  over  ubleland  and  mounuin  the  snow 
lay  deep,  and  the  bitter  blast  swept  murderously.  The 
Queen  cared  for  nothing  but  the  drear  burden  that  she 
carried  upon  the  richly  bedizened  hearse ;  and  with  a 
great  train  of  male  servitors,  bishops,  churchmen,  and 
choristers,  she  started  on  her  pilgrimage  on  the  20th 
December. 2  The  nights  were  to  be  passed  in  wayside 
inns  or  monasteries,  and  at  each  night  s  halt  the  grisly 
ceremony  was  gone  through  of  opening  the  coffin  that 
the  Queen  might  fondle  and  kiss  the  dead  lips  and 
feet  of  what  had  been  her  husband.  At  one  point  on 
the  way,  when  after  nightfall  the  con^e  entered  the 

*  The  monks  at  first  flatly  refused  to  have  the  corpse  moved,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Burgos  reproved  the  Qtteen.  Joan,  however,  fell  into  such  a 
lory,  that  they  were  forced  to  obey. 

*  An  interesting  letter  from  Ferdinand's  secretary,  Conchillos,  who  was 
at  ikirgos,  to  Alnuuan,  who  accompanied  Ferdinand  in  Italy  (Royal 
Academy  of  History,  Salazar  A  12,  reproduced  by  Sr.  Rodriguez  Villa), 
dated  33rd  December,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  confusion  and  scandal 
canted  by  this  sudden  caprice  of  the  Queen.  Me  says  that  though  they 
had  all  done  their  best  to  prevent  any  one  speaking  to  her  but  her  father's 
fMUtisans,  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  his  opponent,  is  the  person  she  welcomes 
■KMl.  '  With  this  last  caprice  of  the  Queen  there  is  no  one,  big  or  little, 
wHo  any  kmger  denies  that  she  is  out  of  her  mind,  except  Juan  Lopez, 
who  says  that  she  is  as  sane  as  her  mother  %iras,  and  lends  her  money  for 
all  this  nonsense. ' 
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courtyard  of  the  stoppinjj  place.  Joan  learnt  ihat. 
ifistcail  of  Ix-'inj^  a  mon.isttrry  for  men.  it  was  a  convcni 
*if  nuns.  Insianlly  h«:r  m.ul  jealousy  of  women  tlarcd 
up,  and  sh«:  pfrrnij»lorily  ordered  the  coffin  lo  be 
i.arrifd  out  c)f  the  jirecincls.  Throu^jh  the  crude 
winitTs  ni:»lu  Joan  am!  h«rr  altmdants  kepi  ihcir 
vii^il  in  ihr  opr-n  held  Mvcrr  the  precious  dusl  i^f  I'hslip 
ihi-  Han(Kc»ine.  until  daylight  enabh-d  ihrm  lo  go 
a^Mii)  ujx»n  their  dn-.iry  way.  Such  ex|K-nrncr'»  as 
lhi>.  rouKl  n(»t  l)e  lori^  continued,  for  Jo-in  wa**  far 
.i(i\antecl  iu  pn*j^n.int  y  :  and  when  she  arn\<-d  al 
lopjurnMiLi,  «»nly  soinr  thirty  miles  from  h«*r  ^l.in;ng- 
pl.u  f.  the-  indiiatioiis  of  c(jniin^  I.iliour  warned  hrr 
thai  sh«-  touKl  '^i}  n<i  further;  antl  here.  f»n  ihr  I4lh 
janu.iry  i  5  ^".  hrr  youn^f^i  child.  Katharine-,  w.is  Uim. 
Ihrn-  is  no  iloulit  \\h.itev<:r  that  Jo.in  w.i,s  thnru^jh- 
oul  larrlully  w.itrh«rd  l»y  ihr  a;^fnts  of  hi:r  lalhrr  and 
JiiiH-rif/:  and  that.  ahhou;^h  osif.-nsihly  a  fret  -ujcnL 
.iDv  .iti«'mpt  on  h«T  p,irt  to  .41 1  inde|H-ndi:niIy  or  cnier 
iniM  a  poliiiial  1  MMiliin.ition  wouKi  h.ive  prompchr 
I  f-.f  1  Ni  d.  Hrr  nuiital  m.il.uly  was  certainly  not  mmi- 
ii:.-^»-.i  l,y  h«-r  fiihe-r  or  his  .ii^i-nts  ;  who  wrrr  aft 
.i:.\:«.i.N   lo  k«f|»  ln-r  i:i  inntinrrnriu   n«iw  as   her   hi*- 

Irilld    I.. id    Itrrn         Nc-\  iTlhi'I«-ss,    whrll   fVrr\"   deduillXM 

}\.i^  !••♦!:  in.idf.  ii  i^  irulisputaMe  that  in  her  mortad 
MMiiiin.ii  ii  miy^Iii  h.i\i-  l»r»'n  iiis.iNirou^  t«»  the  ci.>uninr 
l'»  l;i\t  .I'.-nwiii  h«-r  t«i  fxtnisf  liill  {Niiitical  {Aiwrr  aS 
li.'N  liint  .  f\»  :;  if  she  h.id  niriM-nteii  to  ilo  so.  ihix^ 
It  liTilin.i:.'!  hail  not  iK-rii.  .in  h«'  w.is.  soI«-!y  nu»\  ni  t*! 
!:^i»\v:i  i:ii' rrNis.  the  unhaj»py  \\(»man  mi){hl  aflcr  ha 
arriv.il  h.i\r  \t*r\\  assoi  i.itcii  with  him  in  ihc  ^o\crt- 
intiil.  .mi  l;.i\f  ntaincrd.  at  It-.ist.  her  |MTsunal  Iibcm 
.i::d  ii>.i»iis:liir  ma  f-n-ii^nlv. 

Ii:!v-:jf/.  in  thr  in»M:5\\b.:Ir-.  krpt   h.is  hand   rirmiv  oc 
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the  helm  of  State.  The  great  mih'tary  orders,  of  which 
Ferdinand  was  perpetual  Grand  Master,  were  at  his 
bidding,  and  enabled  him  to  hold  the  nobles  in  check,' 
as  well  as  the  Flemish  party,  which  claimed  for  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  the  regency  of  Castile  as  repre- 
senting the  dead  King's  son  Charles-  The  great 
Cardinal,  far  stronger  than  any  other  man  in  Spain, 
thus  kept  Castile  from  anarchy  until  the  arrival  of 
Ferdinand  in  July  1508.  His  methods  were,  of  course, 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional ;  for  the  Queen  either 
would  not.  or  was  not  allowed  to,  do  anything;  but, 
at  least,  Jimenez  governed  in  this  time  of  supreme 
crisis,  as  he  did  at  a  crisis  even  more  acute  on  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  eight  years  later :  and  when  Fer- 
dinand eventually  came  from  Naples  everything  was 
prepared  for  him  to  govern  Castile  as  he  listed  for  the 
ends  of  Aragon. 

So  far  Ferdinand  had  triumphed  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  death  of  Philip  made  it  necessary  for 
Henry  of  England  to  change  his  attitude  and  court 
the  friendship  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Katharine  of 
Aragon,  the  neglected  and  shamefully  treated  widowed 
Princess  of  Wales,  once  more  found  her  English 
father-in-law  all  smiles  and  amiability.  To  please  him 
further  she  consented  to  try  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  Henry  vii.,  recently  a  widower  by  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  poor  Joan,  languish- 
ii^  by  her  dead  husband  s  side  at  Torquemada.  The 
proposal  was  a  diabolical  one  ;  for  Joan's  madness  and 
morbid  attachment  to  her  husband  s  memory  had  been 
everywhere  proclaimed  from  the  housetops  :  but  Kath- 
arine of  Aragon  made  no  scruple  at  urging  such  a 

■  Jtmenei  alio  raised  a  force  of  one  thousand  picked  soldiers  under 
aa  Italian  commandrr  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  upper  hand. 
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match,  in  order  to  improve  her  own  position  in  Eng- 
land. Ferdinand  gently  dallied  with  the  foul 
It  was  a  good  opportunity  for  gaining  some  cone 
as  lo  the  ]>aymcnt  of  Katharine's  long  overdue  dowry. 
without  which  Henry  threatened  to  break  off  her 
match  with  his  son  and  heir.  So  Ferdinand  wrote  in 
March  1507  from  Naples,  praying  that  the  proposal  lo 
marr)'  Jcxin  should  be  kept  very  secret  until  he  arri\*cd 
in  Spain,  or  Jr^m  'might  do  something  to  prevent  it': 
hut  if  she  ever  married  again  he  promised  that  it  should 
Ik;  to  no  one  hut  to  his  good  brother  of  England. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Ferdinand's  real  intentioa 
and  it  would  appear  ver}'  unlikely  that  he  wouki  have 
permitttril  so  grasping  a  potentate  as  Henry  Tudor  10 
gain  a  footing,  as  regent  or  otherwise,  in  Castile  hif 
agcrnt  in  I^ngland  was  quite  enamoured  of  this  pbn  far 
^retting  Jcxin  out  of  the  way  in  Spain.  '  No  king  in 
ihe  world.' he  wrote  on  the  15th  April  1507.  'would 
make  so  good  a  husband  (as  Henry  vii.)  for  the  Queen 
of  Castile,  whether  she  be  sane  or  insane.  She  m^hl 
recover  her  reason  when  wedded  to  such  a  husbaad: 
l)ut  even  in  that  case  King  Ferdinand  would,  at  al 
tv«:nls.  I)e  sure  to  retain  the  Regency  of  Castile.  Oa 
the  oihfT  hand,  if  the  ins^inity  of  the  Queen  shouU 
;ir()ve  iiu:ural)le.  it  would  perhaps  be  not  inconvenicai 
(h.it  sh#'  should  live  in  l^n^Iand.  The  English  do  not 
seem  lo  iniiul  her  insanity  much  :  especially  as  it  if 
.LsMTieii  that  her  mental  malady  will  not  prevent  child- 
iKMrinvj.' 

Whilst    Katharine    in    Fngland    was.   as   she    sa3nL 

haiiinj;"    Il<nr\'    vii.   for   her   own    Ix^nefit    with    the 

tf-in|itin^  morsel  of  the*  m.irri.igc  with  Joan,  and  the 

Kin;.^  of  I'r.irue  was  offering   the  hand  of  a   Fncndl 

I'uclil.i  '.It  I'mi-nanil.  S}»iir.%h  OlcniUr.  vuL  i.  40^ 
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prince,  the  Queen  of  Castile  remained  in  lethargic 
isolation  at  Torquemada,  though  the  plague  raged 
through  the  summer  in  the  over-crowded  village. 
Joan  had  been  told  by  some  roguish  friar  that  Philip 
would  come  to  life  again  there,  and  she  obstinately 
suyed  on  in  the  face  of  danger ;  saying  when  she  was 
urged  to  go  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Palencia,  where 
there  was  more  accommodation,  that  it  was  not  meet 
that  a  widow  should  be  seen  in  public,  and  the  only 
move  she  would  consent  to  make  was  to  a  small  place 
called  Homillos,  a  few  miles  from  Torquemada,  in 
April*  She  spoke  little,  and  with  the  exception  of 
listening  to  music,  of  which  she  was  fond,  she  had  no 
amusement ;  but  it  is  evident  from  at  least  one  incident 
that,  however  strange  her  conduct  might  be,  she  was 
not  deprived  entirely  of  her  reason.  Jimenez  had 
obtained  from  her  a  decree  dismissing  all  the  Coun- 
ctUors  appointed  by  Philip.  These  favourites  of  her 
husband  were  naturally  furious,  and  demanded  audience 
of  the  Queen  at  Homillos.  They  were  received  by 
her  in  the  church  where  the  corpse  of  Philip  was  de- 
posited '  Who  put  you  into  the  Council  ?  she  asked 
them.  '  We  were  appointed  by  a  decree  issued  and 
signed  by  your  Highness,'  they  replied.  An  angry 
exchange  of  words  then  took  place,  and  Joan,  turning 
10  the  Marquis  of  Villena,^  who  was  behind  her,  told 
him  that  it  was  his  smartness  that  brought  such  affront 
as  this  upon  her.  Then  she  declared  in  a  resolute 
tone  that  it  was  her  wish  that  every  one  should  return 
to  the  office  or  position  he  held  before  she  and  her 
husband  landed  in  Spain ;  so  that  when  King  Ferdi- 

>  Peter  Martyr,  Epitlobe. 

*  VUkaa  wmt  afaumt  Fcrdtiuuid,  though  Joan  liked  him.    She  probahly 
;t  that  It  was  he  who  had  inspired  the  protest 
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nanci  arrived  he  should  find  ever)'ching  as  it  used  to 
be  in  his  lime.  This,  of  course,  was  a  victor\-  for 
Ferdinanil's  p;irty.  but  it  is  clear  th.it  Joan  knew  what 
she  was  talking  about  on  this  cKcasion.* 

At  length,  in  the  early  autumn  of  i  507.  came  the 
happy  news  that  King  Ferdinand  had  landed  at 
Valeniia ;  and.  accompanieil  by  a  large  force.  wa.« 
fjnlcring  Castile  :  biting  generally  welcomed  by  nobler 
and  pfM)pIe.-  As  soon  as  Joan  learnt  that  her  father 
had  entered  her  realm,  she:  caused  a  Tt  Dfmm  to  be 
sung  in  the  church  of  I  lornillos.  and  set  forth  to  receive 
!iim.  carrying  always  thtr  corpse  of  her  husLind.  and 
travf.llin-'  nnlv  l>v  night,  as  was  now  her  custom  At 
a  sni.ill  jilace  callfv.l  Tortoles.  alxnit  twenly-tivc  m:jcs 
beynml  X'alladulid.  lather  and  claiighlf-r  met.  I  he 
King  aj)prt»  irJKMl.  surnmndfrd  and  folloHc-ii  by  (jreiAt 
iTMwds  ot  noMrs  arul  prel.ites.  lie  ».is  m»'t  at  the 
»l(utr  «»r  lh»'  hoiisf  by  Joan,  attended  by  her  half-sister 
.i:iil  the  Manhiiiniss  ot  I  )c-ni.i  ;  .md  .is  he  dorfed  hr$ 
«  ap  shf  i!:p-w  Imi  k  the  M.ii  k  ho^nl  winch  she  w«irr  ^% 
a  lleini^h  widnw.  .md  b.ireij  the  white  coif  with  mhich 
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her  hair  was  covered.  Casting  herself  upon  her  knees 
she  sought  to  kiss  her  father  s  hand  ;  but  he  also  knelt 
and  embraced  her  tenderly  ;  leading  her  afterwards  by 
the  hand  into  the  house.  Every  sign  of  dutiful  sub- 
mission was  given  by  Joan  to  her  father ;  and  after 
several  long  private  conferences  between  them,  Ferdi- 
nand announced  that  she  had  delegated  to  him  the 
government  of  Castile. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  whole  court  moved  to 
another  small  place,  called  Santa  Maria  del  Campo,  a  few 
miles  nearer  Burgos,  Joan,  as  usual,  travelling  by 
nights  accompanied  by  the  coffin ;  and  here,  at  Santa 
Maria,  the  grand  anniversary  funeral  service  for  Philip 
was  celebrated  (25th  September  1507).  and  Jimenez 
received  the  Cardinal's  hat,  though  Joan  would  not 
allow  that  joyous  ceremony,  as  she  said,  to  be  held  in 
the  church  that  held  her  husband's  remains.  With 
infinite  trouble  Ferdinand  at  length  persuaded  his 
daughter  to  accompany  him  to  a  larger  town,  where 
more  comfort  could  be  obtained,  and  in  early  October 
they  set  forth,  Ferdinand  travelling  by  day  and  Joan 
by  night.  Suddenly,  however,  Joan  guessed  that  they 
were  taking  her  to  Burgos,  that  dreadful  city  where 
Philip  had  died.  No  consideration  would  induce  her  to 
go  another  step  in  that  direction  ;  and  she  took  up  her 
residence  at  Arcos,  a  few  miles  away,  whilst  Ferdinand 
establishetl  himself  at  Burgos  with  his  young  French 
wife,  whom  J«>an  received  politely. 

At  Areas  Joan,  with  her  two  children,  Ferdinand 
and  Katharine,  lived  her  strange,  solitary  life  for 
eighteen  months,  broken  only  when  Ferdinand,  going 
in  July  1508  to  reduce  Andalusia  to  order,  decided  to 
cake  his  favourite  little  grandson  and  namesake  with 
him.     Joan  flew  into  a  fury  when  she  learnt  that  her 
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child  was  to  be  taken  from  her:  and  there  is  no  doubc 
that  th(^  disturlxince  thus  caused  aggravated  her 
malady  for  a  time,  although  it  is  said  that  she  f<»rgoc 
the  iKiy  in  a  few  days.  A  curious  idea  of  her  hfe  at 
Arcos  is  ^ivc-n  in  a  letter  sent  on  the  9th  (>cii>bcr 
150S  by  the  liishop  of  Malag.i,  her  confessor,  u*  the 
King  'As  I  wrote  before,  since  your  Highness  left 
tho  nuoen  has  been  quirt,  both  in  word  and  action . 
and  she  has  not  injured  or  abused  any  one.  I  forgot 
lo  say  that  since  then  she  has  not  changetl  her  linen, 
nor  dressed  her  hair,  nor  washed  her  face.  They  teO 
me  also  that  she  always  sleeps  on  the  ground,  as 
before.'  There  follow  some  medical  details,  from 
which  the  IJishop  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  (Juccs 
would  not  livt:  long.  •  It  is  not  meet,'  he  says.  '  that  she 
should  have  the  manaj^ement  of  her  own  person,  as 
she  takes  sr)  little  care  of  herself  Her  lack  of  cleanE 
ntrss  in  her  f.ice.  and  they  s;iy  elsewhere,  is  very  great. 
anil  she  eats  with  the  plates  on  the  tlcwr,  and  do 
napkin.  She  v<Ty  ofti.-n  miss<*s  hearing  mass.  becauK 
she  is  breakfasting  at  the  hour  it  is  celebrated,  and 
ihen-  is  no  opportunity  of  her  hearing  it  b<:fiirr  mKia  * 
Hifnre  liMvin:^  to  suppress  the  rrvt>Ii  in  Andalucu 
I-'i-rdin.mil  to«»k  ritritivr*  measures  to  prevent  Joil 
irom  being  inaih*  a  tc^il  of  taction.  He  had  tried 
wiihoul  smcess  to  prevail  upon  her  to  remove  to  the 
n-nmir  town  of  Tonlesill.is.  on  the  river  lJt>uro.  wheit 
i\\*rr  was  a  M)inm(Mlious  castle-|>^ilace  fit  for  be 
!..iliitation.  and  the  climate  was  giMxl;  but  he  {lottod 
.inu:nd  .Anos  simn.^  lorces,  commanded  by  UithJU 
IMriiN.ins.  with  onUr-^  that  if  the  Oueen  at  List  gart 
WAV  to  ihr.  persu.i^lon  of  her  attend.uits,  and  rrmo\Td 
to    Tordesillas.   ilu:  tfiHips  were  to  guard   her  ]^ii  M 

■  v.i'j't'»iV.   K«Hir,^ lie:  Villa. 
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cbsdy  and  secretly  there.  But  Joan  obstinately 
refused  to  move ;  and  Ferdinand  found  her  still  there 
when  he  returned  from  the  South  in  February  1 509. 
Whilst  he  had  been  absent,  the  great  magnate  in 
whose  district  of  Burgos  Arcos  was  situated,  the 
Constable  of  Castile  (Count  de  Haro)  had  been 
coquetting  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  displace 
Ferdinand  by  his  grandson  Charles,  now  nine  years 
old  ;  and  the  possession  of  the  person  of  Joan  was  of 
the  highest  importance.  Ferdinand  decided,  therefore, 
that,  either  willingly  or  unwillingly,  Joan  should  be 
placed  where  she  would  be  safe  from  capture  by 
surprise.  When  he  visited  her  at  Arcos,  he  found 
her  thin  and  weak  with  the  cold,  unhealthy  climate.* 
'  Her  dress  was  such  as  on  no  account  could  be 
allowed,  or  is  fit  even  to  write  about,  and  everything 
else  looked  similarly,  and  as  if  it  would  be  totally 
impossible  for  her  to  go  through  another  winter  if  she 
continued  to  live  in  the  same  way.' 

The  King  stayed  with  her  for  some  days,  without 
broaching  the  sore  subject  of  removing  her;  but  on 
the  14th  February  1509,  he  had  her  aroused  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning — since  he  knew  she  would  not 
travel  in  daylight — and  told  her  she  must  prepare 
to  be  gone.  She  offered  no  resistance,  but  only 
pleaded  for  one  day  to  prepare,  which  was  granted ; 
and  she  consented  to  cast  away  the  filthy  rags  which 
she  had  been  wearing,  and  don  proper  garments  before 
setting  out  on  the  journey  to  her  new  home ;  carrying 
her  little  daughter,  Katharine,  with  her ;  the  corpse  of 
Philip  on  its  great  hearse  drawn  by  four  horses,  as 
usual,  leading   the   way.      Although   it   was  evening 

*  It  if  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bttryot,  and  one  of  the 
coldest  pUcet  m  Spam. 
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when  she  started.  };rcat  crowds  of  people  had  flocked 
over  from  Burgos  to  see  their  Quern,  who  had  been 
invisible  for  so  lon;j.  and  was  by  many  thought  lo  be 
dead. 

As  the  morninj;  sun  on  the  third  day  was  glinting 
with  horizontal  rays  the  bare  brown  cornlands  ih^ 
stretch  for  many  miles  around  Tordesillas  on  \>Ah 
sides  of  the  turbid  Douro.  the  wan  .ind  wear\-  cavalcade 
rode  over  the  ancient  bridge.  liriwcen  iht-  niain 
street  and  the  river  sto<Kl  a  fortress -jxa lace  wiih 
frowninj^^  walls  and  little  windows  looking  across  the 
Ph'ul  at  the  convrnt  of  Saint  Cl.ini,  with  its  rt*jrid 
Cfolhii'  cluircli  and  cloisters.  Into  thr  jiaLicr  nule. 
I)y  h»r  f.ithrrs  sid*-.  with  hrr  face  shroudrci.  jcxin.  Oueen 
of  C.istilr  ;  and  thf-ncrforward.  for  foriy-swe-n  ilrran- 
yt-ars.  tli<r  palacr-  was  ht-r  prison,  until,  an  i»ld.  bn^keti 
woman  of  seveniy-si.\.  but  wayward  an^l  p-IktHi.hj^  lo 
ihr  la^t.  sh«-  jointMl  h^-r  long-lost  husband  in  ihf  sp!«-rvi»i 
S'-puKhn*  in  (ir.ui.ida.  I'Vom  tht-  windf>\%s  of  Joans 
«  arly  aj)arimt  lU  in  thr  [Kilacf.  shr  could  set-  ihr  coffin 
of  Philij)  dfj)osit«d  in  th<-  convrnt  cloisit-r.  .md  in  iSr 
lirsl  y  ar^  ot"  ht-r  n  inhM»-m<-nt.  slu;  k«-pi  hrr  vigil  •  iv»-r  ihc 
mrjisc  in  m^si  of  hrr  waking  hours,  as  \i<.II  a^  .»r.  rare 
oil .isi«i;i>.  .ui'l  ( jnsi  ly  L^ij.irdi-i|.  alt«'n'ling  i'ommfmon- 
i«»r\  s'Txiif's  in  tlu-  t«in\<iU  in  honour  t»f  ihr  dr^ 
i;iilil  hff  un«l\iiihil  son.  th»-  Em[M'ri»r  Charlrs.  r:ihcr 
«»\'nomiii;^  h' r  nsisiaiu*-.  or  p«rhaps  tindin^  ibc 
•  i:-mal  i.i|>ri.  outworn,  translirn-d  tht-  m^^ulvk-nnsj 
r'-riMins  of  IMnlip  ih»"  H.in<lsomf  to  its  last  ah:  !:r^ 
jl.ii'  ;  whilst  Joan  the  Mad  waiit:d  for  ht-r  n  k  jjc 
Willi  Uf-ur  drti.int  »•  in  hrr  hrari.  and  rcvilings  on  hff 
ii»ii-ii'    for  .ill  ih.it  h»r  oppressors  held  s.ierrd. 

Ii  wtiiiM  not   In-  pn»fil.d»lr.  r\rn   if  it  were   po^:bk. 
to  l«»l!ow  tlosrly  thr  monotonous  life  of  Joan  duniij; 
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her  long  years  of  confinement ;  but,  at  certain  crises  in 
the  political  history  of  her  country,  her  personality 
assumed  temporary  importance,  and  on  these  occasions 
a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  her,  which,  to  some 
extent,  will  enable  us  to  see  the  reality  and  extent  of 
her  malady,  and  to  judge  how  far  her  laxity  in  religious 
observ'ance  was  the  cause  of  her  continued  incarcera- 
tion. Mr.  Bergenroth,  in  his  introduction  to  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Calendars  of  Spanish  State  Papers, 
very  forcibly  urges  the  view  that  Joan  was  not  really 
mad  at  all  and  that  she  was  sacrificed  solely  to  the 
ambition  of  her  husband,  her  father  and  her  son,  in 
succession.  After  carefully  considering  all  the  docu- 
ments adduced  by  my  learned  predecessor  as  Editor 
of  the  Calendars,  and  many  in  the  Spanish  Royal 
Academy  of  History  which  were  unknown  to  him,  1 
find  myself  unable  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  separate  accounts  of  her  behaviour  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  many  of  them  so  disinterested,  as  to  leave  in 
my  mind  no  reasonable  doubt  that  after  Philip's  death, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  before.  Joan  was 
not  responsible  for  all  her  actions.  She  appears  to 
have  been  able  on  many  occasions  to  discuss  com- 
plicated subjects  quite  rationally,  as  is  not  infrequent 
with  people  undoubtedly  insane,  but  her  outbursts  of 
rage  against  religious  ceremonies,  her  neglect  of  her 
person,  her  persistence  for  days  in  refusing  food,  and 
other  aberrations,  are  not  only  clearly  indicative  of  lunacy, 
but  were  the  symptoms  repeated  exactly  in  the  case  of 
her  great  grandson,  Don  Carlos,  who  was  undoubtedly 
insane.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  to  see  that  there 
was  no  reason  for  keeping  her  closely  confined  and 
isolated  under  strong  guard,  except  the  dread  of  Fer- 
dinand, and   afterwards   of  Charles,  that   leagues  of 
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nobles  might  make  use  of  her  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  Castilhin  crown.'  That  this  fear  was  n..t 
groundless  has  alrciuly  been  shown,  and  at  one  ptint. 
as  will  be  related  [jreSL-ntly,  the  peril  was  immin-nL 
Thai  JiKin  did  not  seize  the  opp<irtunity  when  it  w^a 
offered  to  her  after  her  bitter  complaints  of  her  trral- 
meni  is,  in  my  view,  the  ix:st  proof  that  she  was  not 
capable  of  indc-pendent  rule. 

Ferdinand  died  in  Januar\'  1516.  leaving  the  mhcJc 
of  his  realms  to  his  grandson  Charles  in  Flanderv.  m 
vif-w  of  Joan's  'mental  incap;icity.'  He  iri<ti  .ilmoa 
with  his  last  breath  to  divide  S|>«'iin  for  the  lxrn»-rii  '4 
his  y<juni4;er  son.  T'erdinancl  ;  but  was  itverb-^me  b\' 
th<'  remonstrances  of  his  Council.  Jimenez  was  ap- 
[)oint<'d  to  be  Re^^ent  until  the  new  King  arriv?.-<!  .  and 
when  Cardinal  Ailrian.  Charles's  aml)ass.i(]i ir.  cUimed 
ih»;  Regency  in  virtue  c)f  a  secret  authi»rity  he  pro- 
due  d,  Jimenez  accept«.'d  him  as  colle.igue.  but  mjuie 
liiin  A  cypher.  I'p  to  this  periinl  Jo;in  had  been  under 
ihr  i.m-  i*\  I-'erdinantl's  faithful  .•\r.igones<-  frirsxi 
MiiN'M  !•'»  rnr.  ih»-  man  whom  mmour  accuv^i  i 
haviii;^  piii'Hiin»il  Phili[) :  whilst  h<-r  princi|>.'il  lady  :n 
waiting;  was  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Salinas.  The 
personal  L;i;.inl  *^'  the  Oiieen  w.is  entruste*!  to  thr  in 
lomipiililf  Mop'Ji'ros  df  /ispi9iosa,'Aw\  there  were  s-<iic 
r«Mnpani'^  of  (.*as*iilians  im  duly  in,  and  ar«»»>ind.  the 
jiala*'.  Mosrn  I-'TPT  was  h.ited.  esjH-cialU  h\  the 
l.»\\nspf.ipl»-  ^^\  lorilc  sillas  anil  liy  ihe  C«L^riIun 
aiir-nciants  •  I  Joan.  Iiec.ms*-  it  was  ass<-rted  ih-il  he 
!m'1  in  alf  •!  th»-  <  hi«-en  i  rii»Iiy.  and  had  n«il  attemztc^ 
i'»  rap- h»r.      lb    :^ave  siri*  I  «»ri!<rs  that  J«win   shi^uli 

\\.-\  .x:   .1   :.i!ri   p*:..Hi.  when  :i'..i:   'ian^-rr   u.i>  a!  an  cr.tl.  the  IrAr  at 

•■.ir, ■!.■',   !■!■  :  ^    i.i'..-r.!    ■i\   a  i".;!!   ^«i   sl.i\  ■^}*'.;.  L.ilhu!:-     by    'lar.  *  i  j 
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noc  be  told  of  her  father's  death ;  but  such  news  could 
not  be  hidden^  for  all  Castile  was  astir  to  know  what 
was  coming  next. 

Many  of  the  nobles  were  around  young  Ferdinand, 
and  were  claiming  Castile  for  him,  in  accordance  with 
the  old  King's  penultimate  wish  ;  and  not  a  few  were 
looking  towards  Queen  Joan.  When  she  first  heard 
the  news  she  was  disturbed  to  know  that  Jimenez  was 
not  on  the  spot  when  the  King  died,  but  was  tran- 
quilised  to  learn  that  he  was  on  the  way,  and  would 
promptly  assume  the  government.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  in  Tordesillas  that  Ferdinand  was  dead  than 
the  townspeople  and  the  Castilian  guards  endeavoured 
to  enter  the  Queen's  apartments  and  expel  Mosen 
Ferrer :  but  the  latter  and  the  MonUros  de  Espinosa  ' 
Stood  firm,  and  for  weeks  the  feud  continued.  The 
Guards  brought  an  exorcising  priest  to  cast  out  the 
devils  that  afi^icted  the  Queen ;  but  Ferrer  would  not 
let  them  enter  the  room  ;  though  they  got  into  an  ante- 
chamber, where,  quite  unknown  to  the  Queen,  the 
exorciser  performed  his  futile  incantations  through  a 
hole  in  the  door.  As  soon  as  Jimenez  had  established 
himself  in  the  regency,  he  sent  the  Bishop  of  Majorca 
to  set  matters  right  in  Tordesillas.  Ferrer,  intensely 
indignant  at  the  accusations  against  him,  wrote  a  letter 
10  the  Regent,  which,  being  read  between  the  lines, 
tells  us  much.  How  could  he  hope  to  cure  the  Queen 
when  her  own  father  could  not  do  so }  and  how  could 
he  be  so  bad  a  man  as  they  say,  if  wise  King  Ferdi- 
nand entrusted  his  daughter  to  his  care  ?  This  does 
not  seem  very  convincing  :  but  when  he  tries  to  excuse 

*  Tbtf  ttnuigdy  privileged  corp%  hat  always  had  the  duty  to  guard  the 
•ovcreifBf  of  Castile  penonally  inside  their  apartments.  The  men  are 
an  drawn  hy  right  from  the  inhabtunts  of  the  town  of  Esptnosa  only. 
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himself  Ferrer  makes  matters  much  worse.  It  na.^ 
he  siiys.  only  to  prevent  the  Queen  from  slar\-in};  her- 
self to  death  that  he  had  put  her  to  the  lonur:  yjar 
iucriia).  lie  complains  bitterly  that  though  he  i>  r.«< 
dismissed  he  is  not  allowed  to  go  near  the  (Juercn.  tVir 
Irar  he  sh<)ijld  injure  her  ht-alih.  Jinient-/,  pn  •*-%":•;> 
recoj^nisinj^  that  i'errer  had  thouj^ht  more  of  Ar.u;'  r.r.-v. 
interests  than  of  the  health  of  Jit^m.  therruj)«jn  !•  l  him 
jLjo,  and  appiinted  the  Uuke  of  Kstrad.t  t-i  X^i  her 
Keeper. 

'I'hc  tirsi  instructi«»ns  sent  l»y  the  new  Kin;*;  Char-v 
wliose  a^e  was  barely  sixteen,  to  the  Rej^rnt  Vxrr.KT.^ 
i-nncerned  Joan.  Iler  cust<«ly  was  m»  im|^»rt-int  br 
saiil,  ill. It  he  aj^reed.  in  vi«:w  of  the  dissension**  .im«'r.jj< 
Spaniards,  th.il  a  I'lrminy  shijuld  j^uard  h»-r.  I  nn! 
•  ►n«:  w.is  .ippoinird  hr  <lireLted  that  vihii^t  she  w.is  :<• 
be  Vtrv  Wf:ll  Irralcd.  ^h«•  W.is  to  be  .v»  lIon»  1\  j'^i.ir  ivi 
that  it  any  bi»<ly  ^h»»uM  attempt  to  thviart  my  ;:  ••i 
inirnti<)ns  llw  y  ni.iy  ni>t  be  able  to  do  it.  It  in  rr-r^ 
my  ilut\  ihtin  that  of  ;i:iy  one  to  care  for  ih»-  h«.»r.o-:r 
n'lUeriiMniU.  and  >nl.ii»'  i>!'  the  (Jiieen  ;  .ind  if  .in\  •  r.^ 
t'Uc  ,iiirmj)is  ii»  interfen-  it  will  be  uiih  .m  e\  :1  o:»-fxt 
.\«  \erihi  I»  ss  m.iii)  ilid  .iiir-mpi  t«»  inlf-rffre  l*y  \*h:^:^f 
i'l;^^  d«'iibi>  l'»  JiMii  of  fiirr  Memish  eld'^t  ^>n.  :::  :h< 
;;ii»  n  >In  « •!  lii^  y«»wn)^  brnther  I'Crdin.m*!.  wh«':r.  hi> 
:r.<ah'r  .m-i  .i!l  Spani.irds  |f»ved  b«-st  ;  an*!  ^hvn  :r. 
Sf|»i' mbr-r  I  51  7  "M*-  ot"  tin-  f^wNferos  .ipppsichevf  her 
-IP.  I  s.i:d  :  'M-i'Liin.  mir  so\<rei;^n  Ion!  Kirii^'  Charles^ 
\'Hir  hi;^line'-N  smi.  h.is  .irri\»"d  in  Sjmin.'  Jimh  l-.-r»t 
I'Tlli   in  .1  i^ri  at   rau;e.      *!   ,iIon»-  .im  tjuern  .   my  see 

■  I  »  r    '  I  .  "^     .■  ^'.ir-    I   i;ir:   .  >  .;.;»>:!. r:  '.  '■•  \  •".  A..    tVr    ^mi 

■,  .    •■  .    r-  I*.  :..     '.li  N   |ifr..i.!   <•!    l-n'.S   '.  (r    ir»   ?r..r:.  'Y.r  %xStK 

■  *.        :   f  ■    •        ..t    ■     :.  ■  !  !:•    J\  >.  i,  A    i-lc::;^  ■•!  :i  ^^    r.     K-*Sr 
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Charies  is  but  the  prince,*  and  she  always  resisted  call- 
ing him  King  thenceforward. 

Charies  and  his  sister  Leonora  came  to  Tordesillas 
to  see  their  mother  in  December.  Charles's  tutor  and 
counsellor,  Chiivres,  first  saw  Joan  to  break  to  her  the 
news  of  the  presence  of  her  children ;  and  when,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  they  entered  the  room  and  knelt 
before  their  mother,  she  was  overcome  with  joy  to  see 
those  whom  she  had  left  as  little  children  twelve  years 
before,  now  in  the  best  period  of  adolescence.  When 
Charles  and  his  sister  had  retired,  Chi^vres  lost  no  time 
in  saying  that  in  order  to  relieve  the  Queen,  and 
accustom  Charles  to  rule,  it  would  be  well  to  entrust 
the  government  of  Spain  to  him.  Joan  made  no  great 
objection  to  this ;  but  it  is  clear  that  her  intention  was, 
that  he  should  administer  the  government  for  her  and 
not  rule  on  his  own  account  as  he  subsequently  did ; 
and  when,  a  few  months  afterwards,  Charles  met  the 
Cortes  at  Valladolid  they  would  only  confirm  his  power 
as  joint  sovereign,  jealous  as  they  were  of  Flemings, 
on  comlitton  that  he  swore  that  if  ever  Joan  recovered 
her  faculties  he  would  resign  the  government  to  her.' 
Thenceforward  Joan,  though  her  name  appeared  for 
years  on  decrees  and  proclamations,  was  politically 
dead. 

*  By  a  looK  leriet  oi  intrigues  Chi^Tes  had  forced  the  hands  of  Jimenez 
to  ha%«  Chailcf  and  Joan  pnKrlaimed  joint  sovereii^ns  even  before  the 
airival  of  the  farmer.  The  I'ope  and  the  Emperor  had  been  persuaded 
to  address  Charles  as  Catholic  King  upon  Ferdinand's  death  ;  but  in  the 
fKe  of  the  discontent  of  the  Casulian  nobles  it  was  necessary  for  Charles 
at  last  to  make  all  manner  of  promises  as  to  his  future  residence  in  Spain, 
rnpeit  for  Spanish  traditions,  and  avoidance  of  using  Spanish  money  for 
iorfttgn  purposes,  as  well  as  that  to  which  refereiKe  is  made  in  the  text 
with  regard  to  Joan,  before  he  could  be  fully  acknowledged.  He  broke 
SKMt  d  his  pledges  at  once,  and  so  precipitated  the  great  rising  of  the 
C0mmm4rps,     See  '  Vie  dc  Chi^rres *  by  Varilla. 
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During  his  stay  at  Tordesillas.  Charies  %ras  dis- 
tressed  to  see  the  sad  fate  of  his  youn};  sister. 
Katharine,  now  aged  eleven.  Joan  was  ficrcdy 
attached  to  her,  and  would  hardly  let  her  out  of  her 
sight.  The  child's  r(x>ms  were  behind  those  of  ihc 
Queen,  and  could  only  be  reached  with  Joan's  know- 
ledge ;  little  Katharine's  sole  amusement  being  to  loi>k 
through  a  window  which  hacl  lx:en  s|xH:ially  cut  for  her. 
and  watch  the  people  going  to  the  op(iosite  church. 
and  the  children  playing  in  the  side  lane  that  led  u< 
the  river,  who  were  encouraged  by  money  to  play 
there  for  her  amusement.  She  never  left  the  palace, 
an«l  was  dressed  in  mean  rags,  such  as  the  Queen 
hersrlf  wore,  and  Charles,  knowing  that  the  Queen 
wouM  never  It-t  the  child  go  willingly,  somewhat 
cruelly  planned  to  have  her  kidnap{x^l.  He  causeii 
a  way  into  her  a{);irtment  to  Ix:  broken  through  a 
iap«-slry-coven:d  w.ill  from  an  adjoining  gallef}"  .  aod 
the  L^irl  and  her  female  attendants  were  ciirrictl  avay 
;il  dead  of  night  to  a  large  force  of  horsemen  aiki 
l.idirs  awaiting  hrr  on  the  op{x>site  side  of  the  bridge 
acn»NS  the  Douni;  ami  thence  spirite*!  away  to  ValU- 
•  lolid.  when-,  rlressrd  in  fitting  splendour,  she  ww 
lodged  in  hrr  sister  Leononi's  (Ktlace.  When,  in  the 
inorninL;.  Joan  iliNC«»\en-d  her  loss,  she  was  incoft- 
snlil»!f.  She  wtiujjl  neither  eat,  clrink.  nor  sleep,  sbc 
said,  iiniil  her  child  was  nstorefl  tt>  her,  and.  after  t«o 
(!a\s  h.i'l  p.issed.  .md  she  Still  sttxxi  firm,  the  Kiag 
hail  to  lie  asked  what  was  to  l»e  done.  He  was  ]ouh 
to  give  up  the  <-ducatii)n  of  his  sister;  for  princcsKS 
were  valiiahle  dynastic  and  international  assets,  biil 
ilwp-  was  no  oth«r  way  hut  to  semi  her  back.  Chark» 
.ii KMnpaiiird  her  to  Toriiesillis.  and  marlc  terms  vui 
Joan  :     th'*    girl    mast    h.ive    proper    companions   ani 
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atlendants,  she  must  dress  suitably  to  her  rank*  and 
she  must  be  allowed  some  litde  relaxation  and  liberty 
outside  the  palace.  To  this  Joan  consented,  and 
Kaiharine  lived  with  her  until  her  marriage  with  the 
King  of  Portugal  six  years  later. 

In  March  1518,  Charles  appointed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Queen,  the  Marquis  of  Denia,  who  held  her  until 
his  death,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Soon  after 
his  appointment,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  which 
lifts  ihe  veil  considerably  on  Joan's  condition.  She 
tried,  he  says,  persistendy  and  with  artful  words, 
remarkable  for  one  in  her  condition,  to  persuade  him 
to  take  her  out  of  her  prison,  and  to  summon  the 
nobles  of  Castile,  as  she  was  discontented  at  the  way 
she  was  being  kept  out  of  the  government,  and  wished 
to  complain.  He  details  the  excuses  with  which  he 
put  her  requests  aside,  and  evidently  looks  upon  her 
bbndishments  as  wiles  to  escape  ;  but  assures  Charles, 
as  he  did  for  many  years  afterwards,  that  'nothing 
should  be  done  against  his  interests,'  whatever  that 
may  have  meant  But  even  in  this  letter  we  see  signs 
of  Joan's  undoubted  madness.  A  day  or  two  before 
she  had  thrown  some  pitchers  at  two  of  her  women, 
and  hurt  them ;  and  when  Denia  went  with  a  grave 
face  to  her  and  said,  'How  is  this,  my  lady  ?  This  is 
a  strange  way  to  treat  your  servants;  your  mother 
treated  hers  better ;'  Joan  rose  hurriedly,  and  the  very 
act  of  her  rising  sent  her  servants  scurrying  off  in 
a  fright  '  I  am  not  so  violent  as  to  do  you  any 
injury,'  she  said  ;  and  so  began  again,  and  for  the  next 
five  hours,  to  try  by  wheedling  to  get  him  to  take  her 
out,  '  for  she  could  not  bear  these  women/ 

In  reply  to  this,  Charles  warned  Denia  that  his 
conversations  with   the  Queen  must  never  be  over- 
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heard  by  anybody,  and  that  all  his  letters  about  hrr 
must  be  strictly  secret.  Thus  every  few  days  news  of  his 
mother  reached  the  young  King,  sometimes  rt-porting 
improvement,  sometimes  the  reverse :  but  always  harping 
upon  her  desire  to  get  out,  her  dislike  of  her  woman 
<itu*ndants,  and  her  extreme  irregularity  in  grttin);  up 
and  ratin^r,  which  she  often  did  only  at  init-rvals  of 
two  days.  At  this  time,  too,  began  to  develop  bcf 
,;^r«;ii  rcpii^^Miance  to  attend  m«'iss.  The  womt-n  smn 
to  have  been  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  e-vcr\-  *joc. 
riu  y  wrre,  it  apjMrars,  always  gadding  about  the  tovrv. 
telling  people  of  what  (jiisserl  in  the  |Mlace.  and  m}ux 
ihi*  CJiieeii  said,  especially  about  rt-liginn.  ,irA  her 
'Ifsire  to  go  out.  and  to  summon  the  grandtt-s.  What 
was  worse,  they  dehe<l  Denia  to  dismiss  them,  \jxxi 
thr  King  gave  him  full  authority  over  them,  and 
brought  them  to  reason.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
viMf.  151S.  there  w.is  a  visitation  of  plague  in  the 
iuiiiury.  though  Tonitsillas  had  not  suffertnJ  much. 
owing  to  the  S(  rupulous  tare  taken  to  isolate  the  pUce 
Thi  removal  tA  th<:  fjuern.  however,  had  to  be  coo- 
siil«n<l.  *  If  it  br  nfcessar\*.'  wrote  the  Marquis,  'wc 
^li.ill  w.inl  saddle  mules  with  black  velvet  housings  far 
the  ^hiccn  aii'l  the  Infanta.  ...  It  will  also  be 
:i'i  r^s.iry  to  t.ikt:  the  Inxly  of  the  King,  your  father. 
.in<!  if  this  has  to  be  done,  we  must  put  mto  proper 
urlr-r  thf  I  .ir  in  wlii.  h  it  w.is  brought  here,  «is  it  is  now 
di-^nMnilril.  Charles  was  against  any  removal  if  k 
M>\i\'\  pn^sibly  U*  avoided,  but  if  (|uite  unavoitiable. 
\\\f  <  )iirtn  mi'ht  Ik-  t.iken  to  the  monastery-  ol  Si 
P.iiil  at  Moralrjii.  ntar  Arivalo.  If  she  refuseti  to  go 
sh«-  inii^i  Ik-  taken  by  forcr  ;  but  with  as  much  rrsped 
.is  possiliU'.  anil  with  fver\*  precaution  against  her 
endeavouring   to  st.iy  in  the  oj>en  on  the  way.       If  she 
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wanted  the  corpse  of  Philip  to  go  with  her,  a  dummy 
coflfin  might  be  made  up  and  carried,  whilst  the  real 
one  with  the  body  remained  behind  at  Tordesillas. 

The  plague  passed  away,  and  the  move  was  not 
made;  and  so  things  passed  with  Joan  as  before. 
Squalid  and  unhappy,  she  resisted  as  obstinately  as 
ever  the  pressure  put  upon  her  to  attend  mass,  though 
more  than  once  she  was  violently  desirous  of  going 
over  in  Holy  Week,  or  other  anniversaries,  to  the 
convent  church  of  St  Clara,  and  on  several  occasions 
had  her  clothes  washed  in  preparation  for  the  great 
event ;  which  Denia  himself  was  inclined  to  allow, 
under  strict  guard,  as  people  in  the  town  were  tattling 
about  her  being  kept  a  prisoner.  Great  efibrts  were 
made  by  Juan  de  Avila,  the  chaplain,  to  bring  Joan  to 
a  better  frame  of  mind  about  religion ;  and  in  June 
1519  he  writes  a  curious  letter  to  the  King,  beseeching 
him  to  do  his  duty  by  his  mother ;  *  especially  for  the 
salvation  of  her  soul.'  Perhaps  in  answer  to  this 
Charles  ordered  Denia  to  insist  that  the  Queen  should 
hear  mass.  She  had  wished  it  to  be  said  at  the  end  of  a 
corridor,  instead  of  in  a  special  room  adjoining  her 
own,  as  Denia  desired,  and,  at  last,  rather  than  she 
should  not  hear  it  at  all,  she  was  allowed  to  have  her 
way :  and  an  altar  and  chapel  were  screened  off  by 
black  velvet  hangings  at  the  end  of  the  corridor.  She 
went  through  the  service  with  great  devotion  until  the 
gvangeiium  and  the  /or  were  brought  to  her.  when 
she  refused  them,  but  motioned  that  they  should  be 
administered  to  her  daughter. 

This  attendance  at  mass  continued  for  some  time,  to 
the  immense  jubilation  of  Denia  and  the  priests ;  but 
as  the  day  approached  when  Charles  was  to  leave 
Spain  for  Germany  to  claim  the  imperial  crown,  in 
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consequence  of  Maximilian's  death  (January*  1519).  th<r 
effervescence  and  discontent  in  Castile  at  the  pn^^jiti:: 
of  an  absentee  King  drawing  money  from  Sj^i.::  1  -r 
foreij^n  purposes,  penetrated  in  sume  m\  sifr:»'L>  wa% 
the  prison-palace  of  Joan  the  Mad.  I"'<ir  h<  -rs  i^'r 
Queen  railed  at  Denia  for  not  havinj^  sumnvT-e-i  tr.r 
Grandees,  as  she  had  retjuested  him  in  i:<»  •^^  !:*;.■". 
Shf  was  beinj^  disj^racefully  treateil,  she  N.t:d  .  r  \cn 
ihin^  belongetl  to  her,  and  yet  shi-  w.is  l»r:r.^  ^>r,:r^i 
wImI  she  required.  She  t:.\ciledly  MirT^ir.'  ::•* :  :r.- 
ireasurer.  and  demanded  money  of  him.  \%r.:e::  ':.•  «j> 
not  allowed  to  y;ive  her.  So  \r!;'*mer;i  *::J  ^.r 
b»_c(tmf.  liiat  at  last  Denia  forbacK:  any  ont-  i-i  ^;*  i.k  :. 
h«:r  .11  all.  Shti  would  J40  to  \"allad'ili'!.  >hf  ^t:-:  .ir.: 
.it  anolht-r  limtr  she  W'luld  tiress  lo  ^'o  «i\»  r  :  :r-! 
c«»nvrnl  church,  ihnii^^h  shi*  w.is  iMt  .ilIo\*e<l  i**  ^'*  >T^ 
onltTcd  1  )iMiia  10  write  to  ht:r  son,  a>kin;^  th.ii  <.•  sr..  -.j^ 
be  b«  Li.-r  inMl«-<i  :  and  that  tht-  j;ran=.:f  t  ^  ^■-  .«;.: 
I.  uiir-  iM  h.rr  t'»  t  onsull  al.»oiji  ilu*  n-.iln).  1  >?:-.. .1  ii  r.:s 
\\;t>  rnd  i«>  jMcity  lirr.  c»n  on**  <»i;La>.ii»:j.  !.  r.  .^  h< 
Niv-^.  '  ^h*-  iis«  N  wmhU  lit  to  in.ikf  the  \fr\  Nti-n-  ^  r  ^. 
l..i'l  llif  i:i^pir.ilii>ri  ii»  in«-iilion  hrr  taiiif-r.  .i>  :r  h*-  »'?? 
^till  .ili\«'.  .ui'i  al  till:  head  of  .iff.iirs  ;  .mvi  li»r  .1  i.:r.»  i." 
i:.»-  '!i^  i^i''  r-.ibii-  .iii^ut-rs  L;i\«n  to  her  w«r»  ^.;:  :  :  be 
i'\  i.ri'i"  '»!  KinjL;  l"frdin.uid.  fi>r  \\h«»sf  v*.-.:  r-  fb? 
!.  -.'1  .1  '^:'' il  P--|'ftl  l)Ul  this  lif  k;a\  f  lur  t  n-vk  ..i^i 
li  lirr  t..:!;tr  wtp-  alivf.  hr  c«.ulil  hflp  hr-r  .1:  :  sTif 
i'l-itii-.l  i  )':i;.i  In  writf  .md  i»-II  him  ih.ii  N;.f  ,  ^;.-.  3l 
i":i^rr  si.md  il.f  lilt-  slii-  it-!.  Shf  w.tM  b.i^:!\  :rf^:ei 
.iij  '  :.  .1  |>r:>«in*T.  I:»t  si»'\  I'fnlin.iiid.  had  1»  rr.  :j.kr- 
.i\\.i\  Ir-piii  hir.  ail'!  sh*-  t«Mrrd  llu-y  wrvr  ^":::^  :  r. : 
!:♦  r  ••!  I-.'T  'i.ui;^lurr  K.ilKarilir  .  but,  il  thr\  kIikL  <t 
ui'mM  kill  hrT'-rjl.  1  )rn:.i  tell  niorr  and  nii-rr  ::*.:  r.^' 
bi.nk   ]■«... k^.    .1^    il".«-  •li^conirni  al  Charlrs  •»  •:t';vur:-.'r 
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grew  in  the  country,  and  echoes  reached  the  Queen's 
prison  of  the  public  indignation  at  her  seclusion,  and 
wild  rumours  of  intentions  to  rescue  her.  On  one 
occasion  (July  1520)  she  ordered  Denia  to  open  a 
doorway  from  her  apartments  into  the  corridor  where 
mass  was  said.  He  was  suspicious  and  refused, 
whereupon  she  fell  into  a  violent  rage  with  him,  and 
heaped  upon  him  outrageous  words  without  measure. 
No  wonder  the  poor  man  deplores  that  everybody 
believes  he  keeps  her  prisoner  (as  indeed  he  did, 
though  he  says  not),  and  he  advocates  her  entire 
seclusion,  although  the  best  way  to  undeceive  the 
people,  he  says,  would  be  to  let  them  see  her,  and 
recognise  her  sad  condition. 

Charles  sailed  from  Corunna  on  20th  May  1520. 
During  the  time  he  had  been  in  Spain  he,  or  rather 
his  rude,  greedy  gang  of  Flemings,  had  driven 
Castilians  to  desperation.  Jimenez,  who  had  held 
the  countr)'  for  him  in  his  absence  in  the  face  of 
the  nobles  and  young  Ferdinand,  had  been  con- 
temptuously dismissed — and  probably  poisoned  on 
Charles*  arrival :  young  Ferdinand  had  been  packed 
off  to  Flanders :  I'Memings  had  crowded  all  the  great 
posts,  to  the  exclusion  of  Spaniards :  Joan  was  not 
presented  before  the  Cortes  as  Queen  jointly  with 
her  son.  as  she  should  have  been  ;  and  now,  to  crown 
all,  the  Constitution  of  Castile  had  been  violated  by 
the  insolent  young  foreigner  who  was  to  rule,  not 
Spain  alone,  but  half  the  world.  He  had  held  a 
Castilian  Cortes  outside  the  limits  of  Castile  itself, 
and  had  coerced  the  deputies  to  vote  him  large  sums 
of  money  to  be  spent  away  from  Spain.  The  nobles 
were  already  seething  with  discontent,  and  now  the 
people  in  the  towns,  who  paid  all  the  taxes,  rose  and 
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h;inj^<*(l    somt:   of  ihr   ilcputies   who   had    voi»*v!    .iw.t\ 
their  money  fur  an  al)S(MU  kin}^. 

Thrn.  likt:  a  wi-ll  laid   train,  all  C.isiili-   !»l.i.-» .:   .".t-^ 
revolt.      It  was  a  ^reat  social,  industri.ii  ar.«!    :-i!:t;c-i! 
struj^yle.    whith   f-nijird    in    the    fiiMn*  ial    imfxtt*-::  •     rv» 
the     Cortes    nf    Cistile.    and     the    ii-i  .i-itru  ••      ■:     ih* 
Casiili.m    n<»I»ility.       Thi:    tnmplic.ilf  i    lift.i:!-*    *.!    th' 
revdh   rannoi    here  he   toM.    hiii   only   ihwsf-    :-..::h    • 
whirh  |«»an  was  jx-rsDnally  c  oni '-rned        Vt.f  ^'.\'rr..r.^ 
loininiliee    <)t"    the    reviiluiii)nary    L'Mmun'r- .s     rr.*  t    .1: 
Avila.it  the  irnd  <if  July   1520.  head»*d   hy  ih^-   '^'-r.ir. 
.ind.  i(»  some  extent,  serretly  i-niour.i^'eii   h\   tr..-    ^^rr.-.z 
nohlr-s.      Tljr:    l*'l«-mish    Ke-^i-ni.    Caniinal    .X-ir:  ir    "»■• 
ji.ir.iKsrd  with  ilismay  .it   th«*  e\i«-nt  oi   ih-   r.^.r.^-    ar. : 
ilid   nnihiii:^  ;   wliiKt  to  ih.cr  «  ry  of  '  I-'-iil;  h\'-  ::.•■  K.",, 
and   <  >ii'i-n  :  d«»wn  with  i-\  il   minister-*.    i'\^r\    >:..»-;.*• 
I'.r  iri    r«-[)n!idfil       The    m.inife>to    j'iih!:sl:..:    1.-,     t'-^r 
li'mmitl'*-    .inn'nim  ♦•'1     tl;.il     ll;*-    n:\ji!..i;«  ■:.  »:■' >    'r-» . 
r.^f'A   i:i  l!-'-   int're>.ts  uf   the   imi.'risMned   *  J. »■•-.■.    '  ..ir. 
.'.'id    '-.irly    in    .\ii;.^ist    .1    (nMunitte*-    '»!    i:.'-    1    ■..■. 
<    i-ii!'-.   lii'-   s;jj.r«nv  exruiiive   li'i-iy  ot   ih'-    k'-^'-r.:* 
:'i\ 'TMH' III.    with    it*.    |.reNiil»:it.    r»isl:o|j     K-  ■  w^     i-rr- 
.»;U'- i     r*'.' :n-«I\es     hriup-     Jo.in     in     ;.»r     j-»   ■.   ■        ( 
I  ■ -r«!' '-:!!  IN.  Ill  l.'-y^'   h.rr  to  Ni^n  il«-4.rf«-.   .1^1  r.^:    t:..--^ 
A  I.' I  \\*V'-   in  .irm^.       j-Mn  w.i>  i«»  .il!  a:';»*-,tr  i:*.  ••  .^r 
l:i  i    r'l'!:'"!    1-'   l!:'-   '!''r:!.in  1    l^r    fu-r    N:^rt.ii..r'-.       !:   .• 
::'i\\    :.!;•':'.    y-ir^    i!.  ii    1    1m\#-    |w»-m    k»pt    !:■-::    ;••' 
-•»■. '  r;;;:!'  :U    -.'A'l   linlly  trr.itnl  ;   .1:1. 1  {]\\^  rr.ir  ;..  ^  -rrr 
I  :•. ':::::::^  l-»  M'T.ii).   "  i^   I;'-  \\!'.'»   r..i>  !:ed    t- •    r:v    :-  f< 
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between  her  sobs,  *  Bishop,  believe  me,  all  that  I  see 
and  hear  is  like  a  dream.'  Rojas  pressed  his  point. 
'  My  lady,  I  can  assure  you  that  your  signature  to 
these  papers  will  work  a  greater  miracle  than  Saint 
Francis ;  for,  after  God.  in  your  hands  now  rests  the 
salvation  of  these  realms.*  *  Rest  now,*  replied  the 
Queen,  'and  come  back  another  day.* 

On  the  morrow  the  committee  of  the  council  saw 
the  Queen  again,  and  as  there  was  no  seat  but  hers 
in  the  room,  the  president  mentioned  that  it  was  not 
meet  that  they  should  be  kept  standing.  *  Bring  a 
seat  for  the  council,*  directed  the  Queen  ;  but,  as  the 
attendants  were  bringing  in  chairs,  she  said,  *  No,  no, 
not  chairs,  but  a  bench ;  that  was  the  rule  in  my 
mother's  time :  but  the  bishop  may  have  a  chair.* 
After  another  long  conference  the  Queen  directed  the 
committee  to  return  to  Valladolid  and  discuss  again, 
in  full  council  the  papers  to  which  they  requested 
her  signature ;  and  thus,  unsatisfied,  the  members  left 
her.  only  to  find  themselves  prisoners  at  Valladolid, 
which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who  were 
rapidly  marching  upon  Tordesillas  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  townspeople  of  the  latter  place,  to  save  Queen 
Joan  from  being  carried  away  by  the  government 
party. 

The  rebels  had  no  time  to  communicate  with  Joan 
as  to  their  aims  before  they  appeared  outside  the  walls 
of  the  town  on  the  29th  August  As  soon  as  Joan 
learnt  of  their  coming  she  ordered  the  townspeople 
to  wekome  them ;  and  so,  amidst  salute  of  cannon 
and  enthusiastic  cheers,  Padilla,  the  rebel  leader,  and 
his  host  were  escorted  into  the  town,  and  passed  before 
the  Queen,  who  stood  in  a  balcony  of  the  palace. 
After   resting  and   changing  their  garments,   Padilla 
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;ind  olhcr  chiefs  s«njghl  audience  of  the  Oue»-n.      J-ar 
nrceivcd   him  smilinj^dy.     '  Who  are  you  * '  sh»-  .v^kfni 
as  ht:  kiurlt  bi-lore  her.      '  1  am  Juan  Padilla.  my  \aC\ 
hv.   nplii-d,    '  son  of   ihe  captain-jjeneral  of  C.i-^t.ir    ^ 
scTvaiii   fif  Oucfn   Isalx.'I,  as    1    am   a   serv.mt    i»;   y-^^-r 
I  li^hnc'ss."      And    lh«:n    the    insurj^eni   chiel    t.»'.o    :hr 
.isicinish«;d    Quttn    all    ihal    had    haj)jM-n«-«l    **:r.^''   -^i 
Kini4   I'<-rdinaiul   died  :  h«»w  ihe  «!vil   fonrij^jn   .t.:-.  srr* 
*A    yniin;^  Charles   had   brought   .ill   Sp.iin   i:ii«»  r**-.  %: 
and    that    Padilla  and    ihe  commons  uf    <\isi:;»     vir-r 
reMdy  l«i  ilie  in  the  s«'rvii«-  (»f  therir  «iwn  Owf  n    I  **". 
Sl;e  ixprc-sscd   her  wonderment   at  all  lhi>       Sh*    *r.>. : 
been    kept    a    prise un-r.    sh*-    saiil.    fi»r    nearly    ^.\i*^- 
ye.irs.  and    I  )eni.i.   her  ;^aoh:r.   had   hidden   r\frv:..-^ 
Ir«>ni  li«:r.      If  sin:   had    U-rn  sure  «»f  her  taih'-r --    i'^:* 
sh«-  would  h.ivc  j^uiif  hirlh  and  h.ive  pre\fntt-ti  -^  r*»-    ' 
thi>  inniMe   in   her  n'.ilm.      Thien.  addrt-ssir-.i^    rui.-i 
shf    ->.iu\  :    *Cj<»    now:     I    «»rdt:r    ynu    In    i\f  :*:>#•    :'• 
. inline. riiy   of  i.ijji.iin  i^rne-ral   f»f  thi-   realm.        L' •  ^   : 
all  tilings  iMrefiilly.  until  I  ordf-r  oiherwis*-. 

jo. in  ilnis  matlf  hirs»-lf  thr  ostfnsil)lf'   hi-ad  ■  ?  :r< 
ii\  oliiiicin  ;   and    on    many   su!.»sf'ji;ent    «H'i  .i*«i'  r->   co" 
If-rrtvl    wilh   ll.r    Iradirs    in   arms   at   'lordes-.'.l.t^     ?^1  •. 
ipprovin-  ol   ihr-ir   pro^-rdin^s  and   aims.      She   ir.ci 
■  1   r\..ntT.ili-    <.'harl«-s   i»n   .i(i(n;ni    n\    his    w»;.ih    ire 
iP.f\prr:e-iUf     III     Spain.     l)Ul     cU:.irly     indi<..ilrd      T/rr 
'MfMiion    i«»    j^ovrrn     for     h«-rself    in     lulur*-.        Mw-^ 
.::ip«)rl.iiil     <»f     all.     slu-     aulht»rised      the     IfM-.irr*    :: 
•-■inun«'n    il.r-    ( "or:»s    to    meet    at     TordesilLis,        T^ 
Af.ik.    Ionian    C  .iriiin.il    Kr^ent    i:<nild    i*:u\     a?.^rbr 
l<Mi\>»    .iiiii;;df     i«)     l".er     madness;     thouj^h.     a>    Tf 
wp'l'-   to   ClMrlrs.    tin-    pioplf    rej^.iril    it    as    a    :  r.*.- 
•  »l    h»  r   s.i:i:i\,       I  )eni.i    was    now   almost    a    pr:'- tt 
iut    ihf!    rt:\oluiionary    ie.iders  could    never    (xrr&uiOr 
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Joan  to  sign  his  formal  dismissal,  though  they,  on 
their  own  authority,  turned  both  the  marquis  and  his 
wife  unceremoniously  out  of  the  town  when  Torde- 
sillas  became  the  centre  of  the  rebel  government  in 
September,  and  the  Cortes  held  its  sittings  there- » 

Joan  met  her  Parliament  in  the  hall  of  the  palace, 
and  listened  patiently  to  the  lengthy  harangues  of  the 
deputies.  In  her  reply,  which  seems  to  have  been 
extempore,  she  spoke  at  great  length  of  her  father, 
whose  death  had  been  concealed  from  her.  During 
his  life  she  was  at  ease,  because  she  knew  no  one 
would  dare  to  do  harm.  But  she  now  saw  how  the 
country  and  herself  had  been  abused  and  deceived,  to 
the  injury  of  the  people  whom  she  loved  so  much. 
She  wished  she  were  in  some  place  where  she  could 
direct  affairs  better ;  but  as  her  father  had  placed  her 
there,  either  because  of  the  woman  who  took  her 
mother *s  place,  or  for  some  other  reason,  she  could  do 
no  more  than  she  had  done.  She  wondered  that  the 
Spaniards  had  not  avenged  themselves  before  upon 
the  foreigners  who  had  come  with  her  son.  She 
thought  at  first  that  these  foreigners  had  meant  well 
to  her  boys ;  whom  they  had,  she  was  told,  taken  back 
to  Flanders ;  but  she  saw  differently  now,  and  she 
hoped  no  one  here  had  any  evil  meaning  towards  her 

*  Dcnu  toid  the  rebels  that  he  had  appealed  to  the  Queen  for  a 
ccrtt^catc  of  his  dismissal,  but  what  he  really  asked  for  was  her  written 
ordtr  to  suy.  In  reply,  she  told  him  to  go  about  his  business  and  talk 
IB  htr  00  more.  He  was,  however,  successful  in  getting  a  letter  from 
tk€  you&f  Inlanu  to  the  revolutioiuu^  Junu  praying  them  not  to  send 
tk€  marchioDess  away,  but  it  had  no  efiect.  The  InCsnU  got  into  sad 
diifrace  whh  her  brother  for  her  alleged  kindness  and  sympathy  with 
tke  lebeK  but  she  spiritedly  defended  herself;  and  appealed  to  this  letter 
of  ken  in  (avtMir  of  the  I>enias  as  proof  that  she  did  what  she  could  in 
very  diflkult  and  dangerous  circumstances.  (Letters  from  Simancas 
coysul  by  Scnor  Rodrigues  Villa.) 
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worse  than  useless,  and  all  that  night  she  rode  hither 
and  thither  across  coiintr)'  refusing  to  enter  the  town. 
\Vhc:n  the  morning  came  Philip  learnt  that  Cabrem 
had  surrendered  the  Alcazar  of  Segovia  to  Manuel : 
and  as  there  was  no  reason  now  for  going  thither. 
they  rcnle  back  to  liurjjos.  As  they  travelled  through 
Castile,  brows  yrew  darker  and  hearts  more  bitter  at 
this  fine  foreign  ^^aliant  with  his  fair  face  and  his  gay 
garments,  who  kept  the  Ourren  of  Castile  in  durance 
in  her  own  realms,  .ind  packetl  his  friends  and  foreign 
pikemen  in  all  the  sironj;  castles  of  the  land.  When 
Hur^os  was  reached  on  the  7th  September.  Philip 
deepent-d  the  disiontent  by  orderinj^  the  immedutc 
departure  of  the  wife:  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  an 
I'lnricjue/  by  birth,  and  consequently  a  cousin  of 
I'erdinand.  in  onler  that  Joan  should  have  no  relati^-e 
near  her.  althou^rh  they  loilj^ed  in  the  Consubles 
paiace.  The  Admiral  of  Castile  and  the  Duke  ol 
.Alha  were  also  attacked  by  Philip,  who  demanded 
their  torln-.ssrs  as  pledj^es  of  loyalty;  and  soon  aE 
Cisiile  was  in  a  ferment,  clamouring  for  the  return 
(»f  tin-  old  Kiii^^  I'enlin.md,  and  the  lilMrration  of  their 
<Ju»«-n  Joan. 

I  li«-  Kiii^'.  n<)t  content  with  conferring  u{K>n  his 
I  ivoiirii*-  Maninl  the  Alca/ar  of  Segovia,  now  entrusted 
i'»  his  kt'tpint;  thcr  c.istle  of  Hurgos.  where  it  was 
i!«iiTi!iinril  to  relrl.r.iie  the  surrender  by  entenaining 
i*hilip  at  a  I».inijuet.  After  the  feast  the  King  was 
liken  ill  of  a  malij^Miant  fever,  it  was  said,  caused  by 
iridiil^enre  or  f»v«r-e.\ercise.  and  Philip  Uiy  ill  for  days 
iM  ra^in;4  diliriiim.  Jo,in.  dry-eyed  and  cool.  ne\^ct 
Ir!i  Iun  sidr*.  s.iyinL;  little,  but  attending  assiduously 
i'»  ilif  invaliil.  .\t  oiu-  oVlock  on  the  25th  September 
15   '>   Philip  I..  Kin-   of  Castile,  breathed  his  Last,  a 
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his  twenty-eighth  year :  but  yet  Joan,  without  a  tear 
or  a  tremor,  still  stayed  by  his  side,  deaf  to  all 
remonstrance  and  condolence,  to  all  appearance  un- 
moved. She  calmly  gave  orders  that  the  corpse  of 
her  husband  should  be  carried  in  state  to  the  great 
hall  of  the  Constable's  palace  upon  a  splendid  cata- 
falque of  cloth  of  gold,  the  body  clad  in  ermine-lined 
robes  of  rich  brocade,  the  head  covered  by  a  jewelled 
cap,  and  a  magnificent  diamond  cross  upon  the  breast. 
A  throne  had  been  erected  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and 
upon  this  the  corpse  was  arranged,  seated  as  if  in 
life.  During  the  whole  of  the  night  the  vigils  for 
the  dead  were  intoned  by  friars  before  the  throne, 
and  when  the  sunlight  crept  through  the  windows  the 
body,  stripped  of  its  incongruous  finery,  was  opened 
and  embalmed  and  placed  in  a  lead  coffin,  from 
which,  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  Joan  never  willingly 
parted.  > 

Joan,  in  stony  immobility,  dazed  and  silent,  gave  no 
indication  that  she  understood  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  her  husband  s  death  ;  but  courtiers  and 
nobles,  Castilians  and  Teutons  alike,  did  not  share  her 
insensibility.  Dismay  fell  upon  the  rapacious  crew, 
fierce  denunciations  of  poison, ^  scrambling  for  such 
plunder  as  could  be  grasped, 3  and  dread  apprehensions 

*  Ktunquei'  'Cronica  '  in  Documentot  Ineditot,  vol  viii. 

*  Although,  &f  was  usual,  Philip's  Italian  physician  vehemently  denied 
that  there  were  any  indications  of  poison  on  the  remains,  there  can  be 
hot  bttle  doubt  that  Philip  was  murdered  by  agents  of  Ferdinand.  The 
•utcmeot  to  that  eflect  was  freely  and  publicly  made  at  the  time,  but  the 
aotbonties  were  always  afraid  to  prosecute  those  who  made  them.  See 
'Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papers,'  Supplement  to  Vol.  i.,  p.  xxxvii. 
There  were  many  persons  who  attributed  Philip's  death,  not  to  Ferdinand, 
hot  to  the  Inquisition,  which  Philip  had  oAended  by  softening  its  rigour, 
attd  suspending  the  chief  Inquisitors,  Dexa  and  Lucero  ;  but  this  is  very 
impfobabk. 

*  *  CoUectioo  de  Voyages  des  Souverains  de§  Pays  Bas,'  vol  i.    It  is 
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as  lo  what  would  happen  to  them  all  when  the  King 
<if  Aragon  should  return.  Joan  had  to  Ik.-  l"tjrt:My 
n::moved  from  the  corpse  :  and  (nr  days  remainetl  "^hal 
up  in  a  liarkcntrd  nnim  without  s{)eakin^.  t-atinf;.  or 
unilressinfj.  When,  at  Icnj^th.  she  lirarnt  that  the 
roffin  hail  lu!t'n  carricrd  to  the  Cariuja  de  Mirarlorrs. 
near  Hurj^os.  she  insisted  ujxin  ^^oinj;  thither,  .ind 
iirdc-ritd  an  imnu-nse  number  of  new  mourning  jj-ir- 
nirrus  fashi<)nfd  like  nuns  weeds.  Arrivinj;  at  ihr 
y  hurch.  shr  hrard  m.iss.  antl  thi-n  causi-d  the  cf»tr.n  to 
Im:  raised  from  lh«.*  vaull  anil  hniken  ojxrn.  the-  crrc 
« lolhs  nmovcd  fmm  ihe  head  and  feet,  which  she 
kissfd  and  foiulli-cl  until  she  was  |H!rsu.iiled  lo  nii^m 
lo  Huri^ON.  on  ihe  promisfr  ihal  the  coffin  should  Ijt 
ke|»l  <)p<;n  f»  jf  her  U)  \  jsji  it  whcm  sh«:  plc-asertl  .  which 
si'.f  (lid  ih«ru»'fi»rw.iril  every  ttrw  days  wr.i-Ni  :: 
n-m.iinrd  ih»T»-. 

Ihr  ilrmish  c  l'.P»nii  Irr.  whom  1  have  ';;;''tcd 
s»\»r.il  i:mi>«.  i;i\<s  .i  lurious  ilescription  ot  |'k.tns 
:•  .i!n!i^  .u:iiiriiii«^  ()ljs«ssi(in  for  h»-r  husUmd.  rh:i:p  is 
ff  prr-»  iiifil  .IN  lnriiiL,'  liludinous  lo  ihe  List  ilf-yrec.  ^s 
\\«1I  .i>  Iii-in^  liu-  h.iniisonn-si  man  o!  his  timi-  .   wh:I>t 

jo.Ul  l.rTM'Il  is  jir.llMil  fur  li«T  IhmuIv.  K''**'^"*-  •''^* 
•  Itlicn).  ■  1  h»-  ;^iM»d  <Juern  frll  ililc*  sui  h  ie.tIou^\ 
I'i.il  "-i.f  ii'iiiil  nt  vir  i^fl  tr«»*  tnun  il,  untii  al  lavt  :: 
l"-i.im»-  .1  I'.nl  h.il'il  whiili  re.nhiMl  .imtinius  t!i  ;:r:i:m. 
.i:.i  r\n-^^i\c'  .Mill  iri'f  pris«^iljl«:  r.i'^e.  Irom  whuh  l«.< 
i;.:i  «■  yiMfs  s!if  -(»i  no  rrpciM*  or  ease-  <»1  m:ni!  .  .i.&  s! 
^::•  \\.is  .1  \\<Mn.iM  po^sf-sseil  iir  ili^iniu^^hl  .  .  .  >hc 
u.i>.  M»  n^Jii  h  irosii'I**!  .ii  ihe  ii»ndiK'i(>t  her  husUind 
\}..\l  ^lir-   j..issrii    IifT   lilr  sliul  Up  alt int* .  .iMij.iin^   the 

■  '  •■      •  i'-    ■:    :■    i'    t    -I,,:.  .-M:   rfN  .■!   -^.r   l.-ii-r';  .'..l   >.fi.kr    .  ;•   a.,    ihir    p,-."^ 

■■    .  "  t'»-   •■'■.         ..-1   '..I.    ^.i:..l*  <  :.   !■■  !.::::   ir.'->  t:.-.r.r^.   at,!   ra« 

■  '   r  \  .1 .     -.1    K  :■  ■  I  ..i:..!rr  s 
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sight  of  all  persons  but  those  who  attended  upon  and 
gave  her  food.  Her  only  wish  was  to  go  after  her 
husband,  whom  she  loved  with  such  vehemence  and 
frenzy,  that  she  cared  not  whether  her  company  was 
agreeable  to  him  or  not.  When  she  returned  to 
Spain,  she  would  not  rest  until  all  the  ladies  that  had 
come  with  them  were  sent  home,  or  she  threatened  to 
make  a  public  scandal.  So  far  did  she  carry  this 
mania,  that  it  ended  by  her  having  no  woman  near  her 
but  a  washerwoman,  whom,  at  any  hour  that  seized 
her  caprice,  she  made  to  wash  the  clothes  in  her 
presence.  In  this  state,  without  any  women  attendants, 
she  kept  close  to  her  husband,  serving  herself  like  a 
poor,  miserable  woman.  Even  in  the  country  she  did 
not  leave  him,  and  went  by  his  side,  followed  some- 
times by  ten  thousand  men,  but  not  one  person  of  her 
own  sex.*' 

The  frantic  jealousy  of  her  husband  during  life, 
together  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  determined 
to  confine  her  as  a  lunatic,  whilst  ruling  her  kingdom 
at  his  will,  turned  into  gloomy  misanthropy  and 
rebellion  at  her  fate  at  his  death  ;  and  her  refusal  to 
sign  the  formal  documents  presented  to  her  as  Queen 
in  the  first  days  of  her  widowhood,  made  evident  to 
the  few  nobles  who  kept  their  heads  that  some  sort  of 
government  would  have  to  be  improvised,  pending  the 
return  of  Ferdinand  from  Naples.  Juan  Manuel, 
fiercely  hated  by  every  one,  kept  in  the  background ; 
only  hoping  to  save  his  life  and  some  of  his  booty ; 
but  the  stem  old  man  in  his  coarse  grey  frock,  to 
whom  money  and  possessions  were  nothing,  though, 
next  to  the  Pope,  he  was  the  richest  churchman  in 
Christendom.  Cardinal  Jimenez,  who  perhaps  was  not 

'  *  CoUectioo  de  Voyages  det  Souveimins  des  Pays  Bas.' 
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taken  by  surprise  by  the  opportune  disappearance  of 
Philip,  had  ever>'thing  ready,  even  before  the  King 
died,  for  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govem- 
meiu ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  death  a  meeting  of  all 
the  nobles  and  deputies  in  Burgos  confirmed  the 
arrangements  he  had  made.  All  parties  of  nobles 
were  represented  upon  the  governing  council ;  but 
Jimenez  himself  wiis  president,  and  soon  became 
autocrat  by  right  of  his  ability.  Order  was  tem(x>rarily 
{guaranteed,  and  all  the  members,  in  a  self-denying 
firdinance.  undertook  not  to  tr)'  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  Oueen  or  of  her  younger  son,  Ferdinand,  who  was 
in  Simancas  Castle.'  the  elder.  Charles,  being  in 
I-'I.imlers.  Joan,  sunk  in  lethargy*,  refused  to  sign 
the  decrees  summoning  Cortes  ;  and  the  Utter  vere 
irrenulariy  convoked  by  the  government.  But  when 
ihry  w«-re  assembled,  carefully  chosen  under  Jimenci's 
intlurnce  in  favour  of  I'Y-rdinand,  Joitn  would  noC 
re'Cfive  the  mfmlxrrs.  until,  under  pressure,  she  did  so 
niily  lo  tell  them  to  go  home  and  not  meddle  with 
govf-rriment  any  more  without  her  orders.  Thus  with 
.1  i»rnvisi<»nal  government,  whf>se  mandate  expired  with 
lh«'  year  1 50^).  a  <Jueen  who  refused  to  rule,  afid 
alre.uly  aii.in  hy  and  relnrllion  rife  in  the  South. 
(.asiili.ms  i'<»uld  tuily  pray  for  thtr  prompt  return  of 
Kini;  I'rnlin.iiul.  who.  but  a  few  short  weeks  before, 
had  Imm!i  r.\{)(-ll<-ii  with  ever}*  circumstance  of  insult 
and  i;^n«uniiiy  the  realm  hi:  had  ruled  so  long. 


'  «>n  :!ir  \rry  «!."iy  that  I'hlp  i!:ri!.  .m  a!!rmp(  was  made  hy  a 
■  >f  noMrs  toxtii.i.n  (M)^^e^^:il^  of  the  \«ijn|(  Trince.  The  keeper  etf 
<  .i-^tlc  <if  S  [D.irn  j>  w.l^  on  his  >,"jari!.  .i^  he  knew  cjf  the  King't  *>>^ 
.im!  rrfii-rd  .iilir..tMni  r  ti»  .iny  hut  tV.r  :»■!  ^rntlrmeti  who  bofv  111  1^ 
s  K'nr.!  IT. in  t»r  :hr  '-hi!i!  tn  hr  ilchvrrr.l  tn  thrm.  \\'heii  tKe  Bonw 
^r••:^ht  uc^^>  *4  il;r  Kin^'^  dr.rh,  the  >cr.rM.hal  relufted  to  obev  te 
•  ■r*!rr,  .luA  ilrtiril  '.he  f  -fi  c-.  >»cnt  In  (.apture  ihr  fitrtre^ft 
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No  entreaty  could  prevail  upon  Joan  to  fulfil  any  of 
the  duties  of  government  Her  father  would  see  to 
everything,  she  said,  when  he  returned ;  all  her  future 
work  in  the  world  was  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her 
husband,  and  guard  his  dead  body.  On  Sunday,  19th 
December  1906,  after  mass  af  the  Cartuja,  Joan 
announced  her  intention  of  carrying  the  body  for 
sepulture  in  the  city  of  Granada,  near  the  grave  of 
the  great  Isabel,  in  accordance  with  Philips  last  wish.' 
The  steppes  of  Castile  in  the  depth  of  winter  are  as 
bleak  and  inhospitable  as  any  tract  in  Europe.  For 
scores  of  miles  over  tableland  and  mountain  the  snow 
lay  deep,  and  the  bitter  blast  swept  murderously.  The 
Queen  cared  for  nothing  but  the  drear  burden  that  she 
carried  upon  the  richly  bedizened  hearse ;  and  with  a 
great  train  of  male  servitors,  bishops,  churchmen,  and 
choristers,  she  started  on  her  pilgrimage  on  the  20th 
December.^  The  nights  were  to  be  passed  in  wayside 
inns  or  monasteries,  and  at  each  night  s  halt  the  grisly 
ceremony  was  gone  through  of  opening  the  coffin  that 
the  Queen  might  fondle  and  kiss  the  dead  lips  and 
feel  of  what  had  been  her  husband.  At  one  point  on 
the  way,  when  after  nightfall  the  cortege  entered  the 

*  The  monks  at  first  flatly  refused  to  have  the  corpse  moved,  and  the 
Bishop  ai  BuT]^  reproved  the  Queen.  Joan,  however,  fell  into  such  a 
fory,  that  they  were  forced  to  obey. 

•  An  interesting  letter  from  Ferdinand's  secretary,  Conchillos,  who  was 
at  Burfos,  to  Almaian,  who  accompanied  Ferdinand  in  Italy  (Royal 
Acadetny  of  History,  Salaxar  A  12,  reproduced  by  Sr.  Rodriguez  Villa), 
dated  33rd  Oecember,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  confusion  and  scandal 
caused  by  this  sudden  capnce  of  the  Queen.  He  says  that  though  they 
had  all  done  their  best  to  prevent  any  one  speaking  to  her  but  her  father's 
partisans,  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  his  opponent,  is  the  person  she  welcomes 
most.  *  With  this  last  capnce  of  the  Queen  there  is  no  one,  big  or  little, 
who  any  longer  denies  that  she  is  out  of  her  mind,  except  Juan  Lopex, 
who  says  that  she  is  as  sane  as  her  mother  %ras,  and  lends  her  money  for 
all  thts  Doosease.' 
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Emperor's  replies,  he  gave  no  instructions  for  it  to  be 
done.  In  1525  Dcnia  writes:  '  Nothing  would  do  so 
much  gcxxl  as  some  pressure  (i.#.,  punishment  or 
torture),  although  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  a  subjeo 
to  think  of  applying  such  to  his  Sovereign.  Perhaps 
it  will  he  best  to  tr>'  what  eflcct  a  good  priest  would 
have  upon  Her  Highness  ...  a  Dominican  would 
be  l^est,  as  she  does  not  like  Franciscans.'  On 
another  (xcasion  soon  afterwards,  when  Charles  had 
decided  to  have  his  mother  secretly  carried  by  night  to 
the  impregnable  castle  of  Toro,  not  far  from  Tordcsillai^ 
Detiia  remarks  that  he  had  taken  measures  that  no 
persons  should  be  in  the  streets  to  witness  her  arrival 
'  for.  in  g(HKl  truth.  I  myself  am  ashamed  of  what  I  bear 
and  see.' 

And  so  from  year  to  year  the  Queen's  rcl^iouf 
abtTrations  consigned  her  to  constantly  increased 
seclusion  to  avoid  scandal.  The  Emperor  and  btt 
only  son  Philip  visited  the  Queen  at  least  on  one  occa- 
sion at  Tordesillas.  and  during  the  regency  of  Philip  in 
1 55 J.  whilst  ("h.irlcs  w;ls  in  Germany,  the  Prince. 
mm  h  more  rigidly  <levout  even  than  his  father,  and 
shockril  at  thr  continued  refusal  of  his  grandmocher 
lo  atiind  the  services  of  the  Church  and  fulnl  ber 
n*Ii:>ious  duties,  sent  to  Tordesillas  the  saintly  Jcsifll 
Francis  of  Borgia.  Puke  of  Gandia«  to  exert  his  inllu- 
rmv  upon  the  Queen.  His  success  was  very  smaL 
For  weeks  Joan  refused  to  conform,  until,  at  last 
l^)r^ia  persuaded  hf-r  Ko  make  what  is  called  a  '  gcncfal 
contVssiiMi.'  and  he   thereuptm   gave   her  absolutino;' 

'  I)cn:.i\  j(  <  I  Mint  i»f  the  inteniew  with  UorKii  ''ccjnfinncd  hj  tbe  Uam 
!^  e\!renic:%  nir^miv     The  pr:c»tly  Duke  said,  at  fthr  would  do 
c!ir,  s}.e  in.^ht  rci  :te  the  '  (•rnrral  i.\mfes%:on,'  and  hr  would 
■  {'.\i\  yoj  .i'')suUl'  .'  *  ^hr  askeil.     *  Ve»  ! '  he  replied,  * tnth  ibc 
ccrt.i.n  L.i<ie>.     *  fhrn,'  said  the  Qaeen, '  you  re«:ite  the  GcBcrml 
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but  dtrecdy  he  left  she  relapsed  into  her  former  in- 
diflerence  again. 

When  Philip  was  leaving  Spain  to  marry  Mary, 
Queen  of  England,  in  1554,  he  sent  Father  Borgia 
again  to  try  to  bring  Joan  to  her  religious  duties.  She 
heard  the  good  father  patiently,  and  when  he  had 
finished  his  exhortations,  she  endeavoured  to  make 
terms.  Yes,  she  would  hear  mass,  and  confess,  and 
receive  absolution,  and  the  rest  of  it,  if  the  women 
attendants  upon  her  were  sent  away,  as  they  always 
mocked  her  whilst  she  was  at  her  devotions.  '  If  that 
be  so,*  replied  Father  Borgia,  'the  Inquisition  shall 
deal  with  them  as  heretics ;  *  and  he  at  once  wrote  to 
Philip  recommending  that  they  should  pretend  to  hand 
the  women  over  to  the  Holy  Office,  place  crosses  and 
images  of  saints  about  the  Queen's  rooms,  say  daily 
mass  on  the  corridor  altar,  and  if  the  Queen  objected, 
tell  her  that  it  was  done  by  the  order  of  the  Inquisition. 
He  also  proposed  to  bring  some  priestly  exorcisers  to 
cast  out  the  devils  that  afflicted  the  Queen  ;  but  this 
Philip  would  not  allow.  The  effect  of  Borgia's  efforts 
on  this  occasion  was,  that  when  Prince  Philip  on  his 
way  to  Corunna  to  sail  for  England  called  at  Torde- 
tillas,  he  found  Joan  to  his  delight  going  through  the 
CMtlinary  religious  rites  without  resistance.  But  her 
devotion  was  clearly  only  on  the  surface,  and  her  new 
confessor  Friar  Luis  de  la  Cruz,  soon  reported  that  he 
dared  not  expose*  himself  to  the  peril  of  committing  a 


This  BoTfia  did,  and  luked  her  whether  the  said  the  tame.  '  Yet,' 
the  rei^tied ;  and  '  the  then  permitted  htm  to  abfolve  her.'  It  will  be 
•eea  that  there  wat  not  much  tuhmittion  in  thit.  Only  a  day  or  to  after- 
wardf  the  appeart  to  have  flown  into  a  terrible  pattioo  becaute  tome  new 
haafUf t  and  gold  omamenu  had  been  placed  on  the  corridor  altar ;  and 
the  rclbted  to  cat  until  they  had  been  removed,  and  the  altar  left  plain  at 
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^^ravc  act  of  siicrilcgc  by  administering  the  sacraments 
to  the  Queen,  and  resigned  his  office.  It  appcark 
amongst  other  things,  that  she  always  shut  her  eyes  at 
the  elevation  of  the  H<jst  at  the  mass,  and  on  i^nt 
occasion  she  violently  told  her  attendants  to  throv 
iiway  the  blessed  ta[XTS  they  carried  Ix-forc  her.  as  she 
>aid  they  stank. 

Since  the  summer  of  1553.  Joan,  then  an  «»M  v^t^maA. 
had  suffered  from  swelling  of  the  lower  liml>s.  mhich 
ahnost  cripph-d  her;  and  in  February"  1555.  altera 
liathof  very  hot  water,  the  legs  broke  out  inti»  *ypcn 
wounds.  Thenceforward  the  course  of  her  illness  pre- 
sented an  «-xtranrdinar\-  rf*semblance  t«»  that  mhidi 
provcil  mortal  in  the-  case  «»f  her  grands^m,  Philip  a 
l>readful  gani^renrius  sores,  which  she  refusevl  to  hare 
dressed  or  washed,  cause<l  her  the  most  awful  t'trmenL 
Shf  paid  no  hee<l  t*>  the  dfn-ctions  of  tiiiclors  it  nurses  . 
.un  I  w  hen  her  grand*  lauj^hter.  the  I  nfanta  J«  un.  camr  •  •\-rr 
irMMi  \'all.id<ilid  with  the  Ix-st  medical  men  pP curable; 
the  (.jueen  violi-ntlv  refus«<l  li»  see  them  «»r  all«»»  thes 
in  examine  lur.  Thus.  lyin;^'  in  repulsive  squaKv  azid 
tilth,  the  jjnor  creature  was  told  that  Father  Ivjcgia 
h.ul  ii»me  In  see  her.  She  .in;^'rily  n-fus#-il  io  Ii>cm  10 
him  .a  t'irsi.  luii  sh«-  was  w^-ak.  and  his  {yrszstrnor 
se»  ins  tin. ill V  In  have  i:fin<]uen*d.  Hv  and  bve  &ht 
.idmilteil  ill. It  she  was  snrry  f»»r  h«T  erp»rs,  and  de- 
|iI«T.iI  il^f  di\.i;^.itinns  fif  hr-r  spirit.  At  the  mjuesi  ol 
n«»ri^:.i  sh«-  repeated  the  ajNistle's  creeil  anil  ci»nfcsaed. 
lull  i'lNi  .is  he  was  al>nut  t'»  .idminisier  ihe  : ta/uwm, 
^\v  »\prf  ss«d  snme  scruple  at  n-ceiving  it.  Learned 
ih' •»i«»:^i.ins  \\<rf  summoiud  in  haste  from  Salamanca. 
md  a  t'  w  tl.iys  afterwards.  i»n  the  1  ith  April  1555.  ikt 
•imMiis  I  )r  .Soto  was  ili»Nf;iril  with  her  for  h«>ur^  Hit 
npnri    was   llial.    th'»uu;h    she   h.ul    privately    lokl   hm 
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things  that  consoled  him,  the  Queen  was  not  fit  to 
receive  the  Eucharist ;  though  extreme  unction  might 
be  administered. 

That  same  night  the  last  rites  were  performed. 
Leaning  over  the  dying  woman  with  a  crucifix,  the 
priest  told  her  that  the  last  hour  for  her  was  come,  and 
that  it  behoved  her  to  ask  God  for  pardon.  By  signs 
and  gestures  of  grief  and  contrition,  she  expressed  what 
her  p<x)r  palsied  tongue  refused  to  utter ;  and  Father 
Borgia,  believing  her  beyond  speech,  asked  her  to 
signify  whether  he  should  recite  the  creed  for  her.  To 
the  astonishment  of  every  one  she  suddenly  recovered 
her  power  of  utterance,  and  replied,  *  You  begin  it,  and 
I  will  repeat  it  after  you.*  When  the  last  amen  was 
said,  the  saintly  Jesuit  placed  a  crucifix  to  the  lips  of 
the  dying  woman.  '  Christ  crucified  aid  me,*  she  had 
strength  yet  to  say,  and  then  Joan  the  Mad  passed  to 
the  land  where  all  are  sane.  For  twenty  years  her 
body  lay  in  the  Convent  of  St  Clara,  opposite  her 
prison  palace ;  upon  the  same  spot  where  the  coffin  of 
her  husl)and  had  rested  for  so  many  years ;  and  then, 
in  1574.  she  was  carried  at  last  to  the  sumptuous  tomb 
at  Granada,  to  join  for  the  rest  of  time  the  dust  of  him 
that  she  had  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  life  of  this  most  un- 
fortunate of  queens,  gathered  entirely  from  the  contem- 
ponry  statements  of  persons  who  knew  her,  tends 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  her  early  rigid  train- 
ing, followed  by  her  life  in  Flanders,  had  implanted  in 
her  mind  a  dislike  of  the  stem  bigotry  which  charac- 
terised the  religion  of  Spain  under  the  influence  of  the 
Inquisition  ;  and  that  this  dislike  grew  to  hatrc*d  when 
her  mind  became  permanently  unsctded.  Her  strict 
seclusion  and  cruel  treatment  do  not  appear  to  have 
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been  so  necessary  for  her  own  health,  or  even  primarily 
for  the  public  welfare,  as  for  the  interests  of  her  faiher 
and  son,  whose  aut(K:ratic  power  was  threatened  by  any 
combination  of  nobles  acting  in  her  name,  and  mh<isr 
policy  largely  depended  u|>on  the  maintenance  •»!'  sinct 
religious  orth<Kloxy.  To  leave  at  liberty  and  accrs>:Mr 
a  f(<!l)le-minded  Queen  who  desireil  to  govrrn  thp»u^. 
the  nobles,  and  hated  the  religion  <if  the  Inquis:ti"a 
woukl  have  l>een  to  invite  disaster  to  the  very  ha^« 
lipim  which  the  vast  edifice  of  S|>;inish  autiKinitic  {ower 
ill  its  grandest  was  erected.  It  might  have  In-t-n  ^K-tirr  !■< 
Spain  in  the  long  run,  but  it  w<iuld  have  lH.-tn  rw.ir.  iW 
Fertlinand  and  Charles;  and  to  their  interests  SL^vcts- 
siv»*Iy  Joan  the  Mad  was  s^icriiiced. 
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In  the  noble  gallery  at  the  Prado  there  hangs  the  full- 
length  seated  portrait  of  a  lady  of  peculiarly  modcttt 
aspect,  (xiinted  by  Titian  from  sketches  and  descrip- 
tions in  his  extreme  old  ageJ  Her  sad,  sweet  smile, 
vague,  lymphatic  eyes,  and  high  prominent  forehead, 
give  to  the  face  a  character  of  far-away  ideality,  such 
as  marked  so  many  of  the  members  of  her  house :  for 
this  is  Isabel,  the  consort  of  the  Emperor,  and  she, 
like  the  greater  Isabel's  mother,  belonged  to  the  fated 
royal  family  of  Portugal,  whose  tainted  blood  so  often 
carried  to  its  possessors  the  mysticism  that  degenerates 
into  madness.  Throughout  the  poor  lady's  life  of  barely 
thirty-six  years,  she  was  overshadowed  by  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  of  being  the  mother  of  the  Caesar  s 
children.  During  the  long  and  frequent  absences  from 
Spain  of  Charles  v.  in  his  life-struggle  against  France 
and  heresy  on  the  one  side,  and  the  powers  of  Islam 
on  the  other,  the  Empress  Isabel,  as  Regent,  con- 
trolU-<i  by  a  council  mainly  of  churchmen,  had  to  squeeze 
funds  for  the  imperial  wars  from  the  commons  of  Castile, 
well  nigh  crushed  into  financial  impotence  .since  the 
defeat  of  the  parliamentary  champions  at  Villalar. 

Like  all  those  who  came  into  immediate  contact  with 
Charles  in  his  imperial  capacity,  his  wife  was  humbly 
subordinate  to  the  overwhelming   magnitude   of  the 

I  For  f»aiticuUr«  of  thit  portrmit,  hitherto  unkmnm,  tee  *  CalencUrt  of 
Spftaifth  Sute  PApen,'  vol  viiL,  edited  by  Martin  Hume. 
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policy  which  he  dircclcd,  and  she  had  no  bhare  in 
moulding;  events.  For  her  the  j^lory  was  suflficienc 
lo  have  lx»rne  her  husband  a  son  whi)  11  vet!,  besides 
ilaujfhlers  and  two  lx»ys  who  died  of  epilepsy  in  infancy. 
The  molhiT  of  Philip  of  Spain  looked  with  rfvcrf-nisai 
.iwc  upon  her  own  child,  so  jjreal  and  im[>orLint  v  •  man- 
kin*  I  was  hi.'ld  lo  he  th<-  inhrritance  lo  which  he  wa'* 

10  succeed  ;  aiul  whc-n  she  flickered  out  of  life  in  1559. 
\\\  Iii»y  fn  iwrlve  was  h»T  main  contrihuiii»n  and  jusuh- 
« <Liion  lo  a  world  which  had  f»nly  known  her  a^  C.rvar  » 
wife,  and  only  n-menihercd  her  as  Philip  s  m«»lher. 

In  ihi;  aimo^phi.P:  of  hushed  reverence  .ind  rigid 
-acriticr  in  imperial  ends  ihat  filled  the  miin.Lstic  cnurt 
"f  Sjiain  in  the  ab^r-nce  «»f  the  Em|xT«»r.  Philip  mas 
:irVfr  aIlM\v»il  lo  fnri^ei  for  an  h»»ur  the  deslxny.  m;th 
•  ill  its  dulifs,  iis  responsihililies,  and  its  p-^mer.  (*< 
which  he  was  taiii^ht  that  Ciml  had  s|M:cially  s'l'-ctcd 
lim  .is  si»n  «if  lii^  father.  As  a  l)oy  rejjent  in  tbc 
l.rnpr  rnr  N  tir-^l  f^reat  trial  of  stren^^lh  with  the  Gr-rmar. 
Liilli*  r.iM>..  hi^  h'-an  ha<l  ached  at  the  sutVerini^s  ft 
"^[iiiri  trnrn  th*-  crn»l  clniin  of  hlixnl  and  tn-asurt  f-.c 
ih«-  u.ir  in  whii  h  shr  h.id  no  tiin-cl  concern  ;  hut  wher 
he  il.irt  «1.  .ihni'^l  p.iss,i<inat<rly.  to  remonstrate  with  hi» 
till:'  r  al  ih'-  ruin  whii.h  he  himself  w.ls  forci-tl  i.»  impiv 
.r,fr\  til'-  p'  "pie  h«-  lovid.  he  was  coldly  n-mind^sl  thai 

11  \^.l^  il'.'-  L,ii]-^<-  of  (fiKi  that  he  .iml  his  were  flighting 
.irA  /:!  «  -irihly  i  • 'nsidrralinns  must  In-  s,icrir'iceii  f.  t  :t> 
ir:  :mpli.  Pliilip  was  ihc-  smu  of  his  forlxMrs.  anii  hr 
!■  .i:':u  his  lesion  well.  Like  his  j^r.indmoiher  Isahcv 
il'-  h.i!  no  l.ivr  ffcrucliy  for  its  own  siike.  hut  like  her 
:.'  l.'!!  ihr  mysiic  l»«lirf  that  he  and  the  Mi»>t  Higfe 
A'  re  !::ik«-(l  in  t  Mninuiiiiiy  of  c.iuse.  and  that  the  greater 
ill*  sii!lf-r:n;^  ilie  ^leaier  the  Kl'»ry.  He  never  >{]Mun: 
i.im>.«  If  c-r  iiihers  when  the  cause  for  which  he  lived 
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the  unification  of  the  faith,  demanded  sacrifice ;  but  fate 
was  cruel  in  the  era  she  chose  for  him.  The  age  when 
Charles  and  his  son  were  pledged  to  force  all  men  to 
take  their  faith  unquestioned  from  Rome  at  the  tips  of 
Spanish  pikes  was  that  in  which  the  rebellious  Monk  of 
Wittemburg  had  challenged  Rome  itself,  and  the  world 
was  throbbing  with  the  new  revelation,  that  beyond  the 
trappings  that  man  had  hung  upon  the  church,  there  was 
a  God  to  whom  all  were  equal,  and  to  whom  all  might 
appeal  direct 

So.  throughout  the  century  of  strife,  both  Charles 
and  his  son,  rigid  as  they  were,  were  always  obliged  to 
conciliate  England,  whatever  its  faith  might  be ;  for 
France,  .ind  heresy  in  their  own  dominions,  were  ever 
the  nearest  enemies ;  and  for  England  permanendy 
to  have  thrown  in  its  lot  with  either  of  them  would 
have  consigned  Spain  to  impotence.  Henry  viii.  might 
defy  the  Pope,  despoil  the  Church,  and  insultingly 
repudiate  his  blameless  Spanish  wife,  but  the  Emperor 
dared  not  quarrel  with  him  for  long  together,  or  provoke 
him  too  far.  But,  withal,  it  was  a  hard  trial  for  the 
champion  of  orthodoxy  to  have  to  speak  fair  and  softly 
to  his  heterodox,  excommunicated  uncle,  and  welcome 
alliance  with  the  power  that  was  a  standing  negation 
of  the  cause  for  which  he  lived.  Still  harder  was 
it  when  Henry  was  dead ;  for  his  personal  prestige 
was  great  and  his  professions  of  orthodoxy  were 
emphatic,  a[>art  from  his  personal  quarrel  with  the 
Papacy.  But  to  him  there  succeeded  a  child-king  ruled 
b>*  men  of  small  ability,  determined  to  alter  the  faith  of 
England  itself,  and  make  a  durable  friendship  with 
Spain  impossible. 

Then  almost   suddenly  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs 
changed     It  had  been  known  for  some  time  that  the 
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youn^;  Kin^  of  En^^hmd,  Edward  vi.,  was  failing,  and 
would  pn>l)al)ly  <li(r  without  issue;  but  the  uncertain 
dc-mtnt  had  Ix-^ii  the  cxtrnt  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's jxiw tr and  ihtr  sirtmgth  of  En};lish  Protestantism. 
Edward  VI.  died  on  lh<r  7th  July  1553.  and  the  undig- 
nified collapse  of  Northumlxrrland  at  once  decided  the 
Emixrf»r's  [jlans.  Thcr  treacher)-  of  Maurice  of 
Saxfiny  had  brought  Charles  to  th(?  humili<'iting  peace 
of  Passau.  and  had  mad*-  for  ever  im|>ossible  the  realis- 
ation of  ihc-  );n.at  dream  of  making  Philip  Empen>r  as 
well  as  King.  It  w;ls  the  heaviest  blow  that  Charies 
had  r\  (T  suffered  ;  and,  if  he  could  have  .'ippreciatccl 
its  significance,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  prove<l  the 
impf»SNil>iiity  of  the  task  he  had  underUiken.  He  was 
still  ai  war  with  ihr  c-nemy,  France,  who  ha<I  supported 
his  Lutheran  princes,  aiul  he  was  burning  to  avenge 
llif  crowning  dis;i.sler  of  Metz,  when  the  death  •)f  the 
U>y  King  of  Englaml  opened  to  his  mind's  eye  the 
galrs  nf  a  shining  future.  The  hollow  crown  of  the 
Empire  might  go.  with  its  [xnir  [Mtrimony  and  its 
uirbultiu  Luthf-ran  sulyects.  the  fat  Portuguese  dow  r)* 
hi-  covi  led  for  his  son  Philip  might  b<-  cheerfully  sacri- 
ficrd  ;  but  if  «»nly  rich  England  could  Ixr  joinetl  in 
liLsiing  b<»nds  ii>  Spain,  then  Prance  would  indeeii  be  in 
the  toils,  b'l.iiulers  and  Italy  safe,  the  ro;id  to  unlimited 
expansion  in  the  li!.isi  ojR'n.  and  S{Min,  supreme, 
might  give  Liws  to  Latin  Christendt)m,  and  to  heathen- 
dom beyond.  The  prize  was  worth  bidding  for.  ami 
Charl«s  Inst  no  time. 


In  the  brilliant  summer  we^ither  of  late  July  in  1553. 
a  faded  litlU:  woman  with  a  white  pinched  face,  no  eye- 
brows, and  russet  hair,  roile  in  a  blaze  of  triumph 
through  the  green-bordered  roads  of  Suffolk  and  Essex 
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towards  LondoiL  Around  her  thronged  a  thousand 
gentlemen  in  velvet  doublets  and  gold  chains,  whilst 
a  great  force  of  armed  men  followed  to  support  if  need 
be  the  right  of  Mary  Queen  of  England.  It  was  not 
much  more  than  a  fortnight  since  her  brother  had  died, 
but  into  that  time  the  poignant  emotions  of  a  century 
had  been  crammed.  The  traitors  who  had  proclaimed 
Queen  Jane  had  tumbled  over  each  other  to  be  the 
first  to  betray  some  of  their  companions,  and  all  to  dis* 
own  the  despotic  craven  who  had  led  them,  the 
wretched  Northumberland ;  Protestant  London,  even, 
had  greeted  with  frantic  joy  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Queen,  whose  right  it  knew,  and  whose  unmerited 
suflerings  it  pitied  ;  but  at  thirty-seven,  an  old  maid,  dis- 
illusioned and  wearied  by  years  of  cruel  injustice,  Mary 
Tudor  came  to  her  heritage  resigned  rather  than  elated. 
Amongst  the  crowds  of  officials  and  gentlemen  who 
rode  out  of  London  to  pay  homage  to  the  new  Queen, 
were  two  men,  each  pledged  to  outwit  the  other  in  his 
quest  They  were  of  similar  age,  about  fifty,  both 
Frenchmen,  though  one  was  bom  in  the  Burgundian 
territory  of  the  Franche  Comt6,  and  both  were 
ambassadors ;  one,  Simon  Renard,  representing  the 
Emperor,  and  the  other,  Antoine  de  Noailles.  the 
King  of  France,  and  they  went  racing  towards  Chelms 
ford,  each  to  try  to  win  Queen  Mary  to  the  side  of  his 
master.  Noailles  was  the  more  courtly  and  aristocratic  ; 
and  his  insinuating  grace  made  him  a  dangerous  rival, 
for  it  hid  a  spirit  that  stopped  at  no  falsity  or  treachery 
if  it  would  serve  his  turn.  But  in  gaining  Mary  Tudor 
he  was  fatally  handicapped,  though  when  she  received 
him  at  New  Hall  she  spoke  so  fairly  that  he  thought 
he  had  succeeded.*     For  Simon  Renard  represented 

'  Ambassades  de  Noailles,  vol  iL  p.  99. 
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the  power  that  throughout  all  the  bitter  triak  of  her 
life  Slary  had  looked  to  as  her  only  friend.  Again  and 
again  the  imperial  ambassadors  alone  had  dared  to 
claim  better  treatment  for  her  and  her  outraged  mother ; 
and  had  thnr.itened  her  father  with  vengeance  if  ill  be- 
fell her ;  whilst  France  had  always  taken  the  opposite 
side,  and  eggt-d  King  Henry  on  to  work  his  own  will 
in  despite  of  Spain  and  the  empire.  So,  though  Mary 
was  diplomatic  to  No^iilles  she  was  friendly  to  Renard, 
for  to  him  and  his  master  she  looked  to  keep  secure 
her  trembling  throne. 

Already  it  wiis  seen  that  the  Queen  must  marry. 
She  had  b<-cn  betrothed  times  out  of  number  as  an 
instrument  of  jK)licy,  but  of  her  own  will  she  desired  no 
husl);ind  ;  and  when  Kenard,  in  a  long  private  chat 
with  luT  at  New  Hall  on  the  ist  August,  broached  the 
subject,  she  told  him  that  she  knew  her  duty  in  that 
respect  and  would  do  it,  but  prayed  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Emperor  in  her  choice  of  a  husband.  She  was  no 
longrr  young,  she  s;iid,  and  hoped  that  too  youthful  a 
hu.slKind  would  not  l>e  recommendetl  to  her.  Kenard 
knew  thai  already  Hnglish  people  had  chosen  as  the 
Queen's  prosjK'ctive  bridegrcH)m  y<»ung  Courtenay,  still 
in  the  Tower  as  a  prisoner ;  and  that  failing  him.  some 
had  thought  of  Cardinal  Pole;  but  he  knew  well,  as 
did  ihr  lunperor.  that  Mary  w;ts  tcKj  proud  to  marry  a 
subjeci.  ami  I«M»ked  to  her  marriage  iis  a  means  of 
stren^lheninj;  her  throne  ;  and  Mxm  afterwards  even 
Noiiilles  siiw  that  Courtenay  had  sjjoilt  his  chance  by 
diss4)luteness  i>f  life,  though  he  continued  to  make  use 
of  him  as  a  t«M)|  for  conspiracy  against  Mary  and  her 
Sjiiinish  frieiuls. 

On  the  3rd  August  the  new  Queen,  dresseil  in  violet 
Velvet,  and  mounted  on  a  milk-white  pony,  came  to  her 
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city  of  London  through  the  gaily  decked  portal  of  Aid- 
gate»  and  so  to  the  Tower,  where  she  released  those 
who  had  lain  there  in  prison  to  suit  the  policy  of  the  men 
who  had  ruled  Edward  vi.  Events  moved  apace. 
Gardiner  from  a  prison  was  suddenly  raised  to  the  post 
of  chief  minister.  Bonner,  the  hated  Bishop  of  London, 
came  from  the  Marshalsea  to  his  throne  in  Saint  Paul's  ; 
and  everywhere,  though  yet  illegal,  the  mass  was  al- 
ready being  introduced.  The  Emperor  kept  warning 
Mar>*  to  be  moderate,  and  to  walk  warily ;  whilst  the 
churchmen,  burning  with  zeal  to  come  upon  their  own 
again,  were  obstinately  shutting  their  eyes  to  all  that 
had  happened  since  bluff  Henry's  death.  Renard  it 
was  who  almost  daily  saw  the  Queen  with  these  mess- 
ages of  modern  counsel  from  his  master ;  and  the 
subject  of  marriage  was  mentioned  more  than  once. 
Noailles  and  Gardiner  were  pushing  as  hard  as  they 
might  the  suit  of  Courtenay ;  but  on  the  7th  August 
Mary  told  Renard  that  she  saw  no  fit  match  for  her  in 
her  own  country,  and  had  decided  to  marry  a  foreigner. 
Then  gently  and  tentatively  the  ambassador  men- 
tioned the  Emperor's  only  son  Philip.  She  affected  to 
laugh  at  the  idea,  for  the  Prince  was  only  twenty-seven 
— the  same  age  as  Courtenay,  by  the  way — and,  as  she 
said  on  another  occasion,  most  of  the  bridegrooms  they 
offered  her  might  have  been  her  sons.  But  Renard 
saw  that  his  suggestion  was  not  altogether  an  un- 
welcome one,  and  hastened  to  ask  his  master  for 
further  instructions.  *  Do  not  overpress  her,*  wrote 
Gran velle, '  to  divert  her  from  any  other  match ;  because 
if  she  have  the  whim  she  will  carry  it  forward  if  she  be 
like  other  women.'  But  Mary  Tudor's  birth  and 
trials  had  made  her  not  like  other  women ;  and  she 
listened  to  the  tale  of  marriage,  not  because  she  hank- 
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cred  for  a  husband,  but  because  she  hungered  for  a  son 

to  present  to  her  |)eople. 

Noailles  s(X)n  {;ot  wind  of  the  plan  to  marry  Mar%' 
to  the  Emperor's  son.  and  wherever  French  gold  or 
interest  could  reach  the  enemies  of  the  new  regime 
they  were  plied  with  hints  of  the  terrible  results  that 
would  come  if  Spain  ruled  En){land  by  Ton]uemada's 
metho<ls.  A  gust  of  panic  swept  over  London  at  the 
idea  of  an  Inquisition  ;  for  the  Queen  had  come  at  firskt 
with  promises  uf  toleration,  and  already  the  zeal  of  the 
churchmen  had  darkened  the  horizon.  On  the  eve  of 
the  Queen's  coronation,  on  the  ist  October,  a  Spanish 
resident  in  London,  whilst  professing  to  desp;iir  of  the 
probability  of  the  match,  writes  words  that  show  how 
well  aware  even  private  citizens  were  of  the  advantage 
that  it  would  brin^  to  Spain.  *  And  if  the  Lord  vouch- 
safed us  to  Ixthold  this  ^dorious  day,  what  K^^^^  advan- 
tage woulil  befall  our  Spain,  by  holding  the  Frenchmen 
in  check,  by  the  union  of  these  kingdoms  with  his 
Majesty.  And  if  it  were  only  to  preser\'e  Flanders  his 
Majesty  and  his  son  must  j^reatly  desire  it,  .  .  .  for  when 
the  Lord  shall  call  his  Majesty  away  the  Low  Countries 
will  In:  in  peril  of  the  Frenchmen  attacking  them,  or  of 
the  (iermans  (i.e.,  Lutherans)  invading  them  by  their 
help,  the  succour  from  Spain  being  so  remote,  and  the 
|)eoplf  (r.t\,  of  l-landers)  not  bcring  well  affected  to- 
wards our  nation.  It  would  also  be  most  advantageous 
to  Spain,  btrcause  il'auj^^ht  should  hapf>en  to  the  Princes 
son  (i.i\,  I  )oii  Carlos)  the  son  Ixirn  here  would  be  King 
of  lN)ih  countries,  and.  in  MMith.  this  would  be  advan- 
t.i^eous  to  the  Enj^lish  also/' 

'  A:i!  >n.<i  i!r  ( \\,.it.is  to  the  I  hike  of  Albun|ucrque.  *Antoniode  (luant,' 
\*y  \>T  K  <  iarncTt  Ki)r  yAtXu  ulars  of  this  personai;c,  Antimio  de  (#tiara«, 
Ncc  *  K-jMiiuIcs  e  Infilcscs  p*»r  Martin  Hume.     Madnd  y  IjoodreA,  19D5. 
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Wc  may  be  sure  that  Mary's  coyly  sympathetic  at- 
titude was  not  lost  on  the  Emperor.  But  Philip  was  a 
man  of  twenty-seven,  a  widower  since  his  boyhood, 
with  a  mistress  (Isabel  de  Osorio)  whom  he  loved  ;  and 
for  many  years  past  he  had  been  his  own  master,  and 
practically  King  of  Spain,  though  nominally  only  Prince 
Recent  His  marriage,  moreover,  to  a  Portuguese 
cousin  with  a  rich  dowry  was  in  active  final  negotiation, 
and  the  Emperor  could  not  be  sure  how  the  Prince 
would  receive  the  suggestion  of  marriage  with  an  un- 
attractive foreign  woman  more  than  ten  years  his  senior, 
and  living  in  a  far  country.  He  need  have  had  no 
distrust.  Philip  under  his  system  had  been  brought  up 
from  his  birth  to  regard  sacrifice  to  his  mission  as  a 
supreme  duty.  He  was  a  statesman  and  a  patriot,  and 
he  saw  as  clearly  as  his  father  the  increment  of  strength 
that  the  union  with  England  would  bring  to  the  cause 
to  which  their  lives  were  pledged  ;  and  his  reply,  given, 
as  Sandoval  says,  Mike  a  second  Isaac  ready  to  sacri- 
fice himself  to  his  father  s  will  and  for  the  good  of  the 
church,'  was,  '  I  have  no  other  will  than  that  of  your 
Majesty,  and  whatever  you  desire,  that  will  I  do.' 

Promptly  on  the  heels  of  the  courier  that  bore  the 
dutiful  letter  to  the  Emperor  went  two  nobles  of 
Philip's  household,  Don  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza 
and  Don  Diego  de  Geneda,  to  offer  congratulations  and 
greetings  to  the  new  Queen  of  England  in  his  name. 
Gencda  bore  a  secret  message  to  her  of  a  warmer 
character  than  mere  greeting;  and  before  the  sump- 
tuous  coronation  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  ist 
October,  Macu  had  practically  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry  her  wSgiwI  cousin^^'^'^p / knew  that  England, 
under  Noailles'  artful  incitement,  was  in  a  ferment  of 
alarm  at  the  idea ;  but  she  was  a  Tudor ;  she  had  some 
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long  scores  to  settle,  she  needed  strength  to  do  it, 
and  opposition  only  made  her  firmer.  Parliament  met 
on  the  5ih  October,  and,  under  pressure  from  Mar\-. 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  anti- Papal  laws  that  had 
severed  England  from  Rome ;  hut  when,  influenced  b\" 
Gartliner  and  prompted  by  Noailles.  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  an  address  to  the  Queen  praying  her 
not  to  marry  a  foreigner,  Mar)-  sent  for  the  members 
to  wait  u{K>n  her.  The  Spe^iker  and  a  deputation  of 
twenty  parliament  men  stood  trembling  before  her  and 
prLsentcd  their  humble  address,  whilst  the  angn* 
Qutc.n  muttered  that  she  would  Ix:  a  match  for  Chan- 
cellor Gardiner's  cunning.  Her  reply  to  the  Speaker 
was  haughty  and  minator)* :  *  Your  desire  to  dictate  to 
us  the  Consort  whom  we  shall  choose  we  consider 
somewhat  superfluous.  The  English  parliament  has 
not  been  wont  to  use  .such  language  to  its  sovereigns. 
and  when  private  [>ersons  on  such  matters  suit  their 
own  tastes,  sovereigns  may  reasonably  be  allowed  to 
choose  whom  they  prefer.* '  This  was  the  true  Tudor 
way  of  dealing  with  the  Commons,  and  Mar)*  having 
obt. lined  the  religious  legislation  she  needed  to  Icrgalise 
her  own  {>osition  on  the  throne,  promptly  dissolved  the 
parliament  she  had  flouted. 

It  was  only  after  much  prayerful  heart-searching  that 
Mary  h,id  so  far  made  up  her  mind  to  prefer  the  Prince 
of  Spain.  At  first  she  had  tried  to  make  it  a  condition 
that  tht!  Hm{>eror  should  not  ask  her  to  marry  any 
candidate  before  she  had  seen  him ;  but  this  in  Philip's 
case  was  im{Kissible.  He  was  too  great  a  catch  to  be 
trottrd  out  for  inspection  and  approval,  and  when  this 
was  gently  put  to  her  by  Kenard,  she  tearfully  im- 
plortrd   the  ambassador,   whose  hands  she  seized  and 

'  CorTe«|Kin(lani  e  de  Cardinal  de  Granvelle 
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hdd  between  her  own,  not  to  deceive  her  with  regard 
CO  the  Prince's  character.  Was  he  really  well  con- 
ducted and  discreet,  as  he  had  been  described  to  her  ? 
The  ambassador  emphatically  protested  on  his  honour 
that  he  was ;  but  still  the  Queen,  almost  doubting  still, 
wished  that  she  might  see  him  before  she  gave  her 
word  A  good  portrait  by  Titian  was  sent  to  her, 
representing  the  Prince  rather  younger  than  he  was,  a 
good-looking  young  man  with  the  fair  Austrian  skin 
and  yellow  hair,  the  slight  curiy  beard  hardly  masking 
the  heavy  jaw  and  underlip  he  inherited  from  his 
father.  The  portrait  appears  to  have  banished  the 
last  doubts  in  Mary*s  mind.  She  had  never  had  a 
love  affair  before,  often  as  she  had  been  betrothed : 
even  now  her  idea  had  been  to  marry  because  her 
position  enuiled  it  But  the  contemplation  of  the  face 
of  him  who  was  to  be  her  husband,  and  Renard's 
reiteration  of  his  good  qualities,  gradually  worked  in 
her  mind  an  intense  yearning  for  the  affection  for 
which  she  had  hungered  in  vain  during  her  persecuted 
youth. 

On  Sunday  evening,  the  31st  October,  she  summoned 
Renard  to  a  room  conuining  an  alur  upon  which  the 
monstrance  with  the  Host  was  placed.  The  Queen 
was  alone,  except  for  her  devoted  nurse  Mrs  Clarencius, 
when  the  ambassador  entered  ;  and  with  much  emotion 
she  told  him  that  since  he  had  presented  the  Emperor's 
letter  asking  her  hand  for  Philip,  she  had  been  sleep- 
less, passing  her  time  in  weeping  and  prayers  for 
guidance  as  to  her  choice  of  a  husband.  '  The  Holy 
Sacrament  is  my  resource  in  all  my  difficulties,'  she 
said,  *  and  as  it  is  standing  upon  the  altar  in  this  room, 
I  will  appeal  to  it  for  counsel  now ; '  and,  kneeling,  as 
did  Renard  and  Clarencius,  she  recited   y^ni  Cr$atar 
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Spiritus  almost  below  her  breath.  After  a  short  silent 
prayer  she  rose,  calm  and  self-possessed,  and  told  the 
ambassador  that  she  had  chosen  him  for  her  father 
confessor  with  ihc  Em|K:ror.  She  had  considered 
carcrully  all  that  had  lx:en  told  her  about  Philip,  and 
had  consulted  Arundel.  Paget,  and  Pctre  '  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and.  bearin;^  in  mind  the  j^ood  qualities  and  dis- 
IKisiiion  of  the  Prince,  she  prayed  the  Emjieror  to  be 
indulj{«:nt  with  her.  and  aj^ree  to  the  conditions  neces- 
sary tor  the  welfare  of  her  realm  ;  to  continue  to  be  a 
^otxl  taiher  to  her.  since  henceforward  he  would  be 
doubly  her  father,  and  to  urjje  Philip  to  Ixr  a  };ood 
husband.  Then  solemnly  u|X)n  the  altar,  before  the 
Sacred  Presence,  she  promised  Renard  that  she  would 
marry  Philip.  Prince  of  Sp<iin.  making  him  a  good  and 
faithful  wife,  loving  him  devotedly  without  change.* 
She  hail  wavered  long  in  doubt,  she  s^iid,  but  CjckI  had 
illumined  her.  and  her  mind  was  now  made  up:  she 
wnuM  marry  Philip  and  no  one  else. 

Rf-nard  was  overjoyed  at  the  nf:ws,  which  he  sent 
living'  lo  the  Em|x:ror.  but  kept  inviolably  secret  from 
all  others.  lUit  ihow^^'h  no  one  knew,  ever)'  one  sus- 
pec  ted  :  and  the  muttering  of  coming  trouble  sounded 
on  all  sides.  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Northumberland's  three 
sons.  Craimier.  Ridley,  and  othtrrs.  were  trieil  and 
ron*l<inned  to  death.  Risings  here  and  there  in  the 
country  burst  out  s|M)radically,  for  disaffection  was 
ev^rry where ;  Noailles'  confabulations  with  Elizabeth 
.md  Courinay  were  discovered  and  denounced  :  Pole 
w.is  stopped  by  thir  Em|HTor  on  his  way  to  England. 
.md  Gardiner,  kept  in  the  ilark  as  to  the  Queen's  irre- 

-  li'ii  Nr  \^rxr  all  « ••vinrlNtrs  in  !he  ntcfCki  and  pay  of  the  Emperor,  a&d 
\M-:r  }-!ril.;p(l  .n  .iny  la^e  to  f.4\.ii:r  !hc  m.itih. 

Kr-  iin!  ( >rti<  r.     Kr^iinl  C<'niiii:i>:i)n  rranftcnpt^,  Dni&scls  vol  l 
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vocable  promise,  still  battled  against  the  project  of  a 
Spanish  match.  But  the  secret  had  to  be  let  out  at 
last,  and  the  Spanish  adherents  in  Mary's  council  were 
obliged  to  consult  Gardiner  as  to  the  marriage  treaty. 
They  drove  a  hard  bargain,  notwithstanding  all  the 
bribes  and  blandishments,  for  they  were  determined 
that  the  marriage  should  not  mean  the  political  subjuga- 
tion of  England  by  Spain  ;  and  the  King  Consort's 
power  was  so  fenced  around  by  safeguards  and  limita- 
tions that  when  Philip  finally  heard  the  conditions,  he 
was  well  nigh  in  despair,  for  he  knew  that  if  they  were 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  marriage  would  be  useless  to 
Spanish  interests,  and  that  his  sacrifice  would  be  in 
vain.  But  of  this  the  populace  knew  nothing.  What 
they  did  know  was,  that  a  Spaniard  was  coming  to  be 
their  King,  and  London  at  least  shuddered  at  the 
plenteous  hints  that  Noailles  had  spread,  that  the  In- 
quisition and  the  auto  de  ft  were  coming  too. 

So  when,  on  the  ist  January  1554,  a  troop  of 
foreign  servants  and  harbingers  rode  through  the 
city  of  London  to  prepare  the  lodgings  of  the  brilliant 
imperial  embassy  that  was  to  arrive  next  day,  even 
the  'prentices  gathered  as  they  passed  and  greeted 
them  with  curses  and  volleys  of  snowballs.  >  The 
brilliant  Count  of  Egmont  and  his  train  landed  duly 
at  the  Tower  wharf  on  the  morrow,  to  ask  formally 
for  the  hand  of  the  Queen  for  the  Emperor's  son. 
'  They  were  met  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  he  being 
clothed  in  a  very  gorgeouse  apparell.  At  the  Tower 
Hill  the  earle  of  Devonshire  (1.^.,  Courtenay),  with 
the  lorde  Garrett  and  dyvers  others,  receyved  him 
in  most  honorable  and  famylier  wyse ;  and  so  the 
lorde  of   Devonshire,   gevyng   him   the   right  hand, 

*  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane  and  Queen  Mary.    Camden  Society. 
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brought  him  thorouj^hte  Chepsyde,  and  so  fourthe 
to  Dyrram  Place  {i.e.,  Durham  House  in  ihc  Strand). 
the  {>coplc  nothing  rcjoysing.  helde  downc  their  heddes 
sorowfully.'*  The  formalities  were  soon  got  through 
with  a  few  solemn  banquets  and  courtly  ceremonies, 
and  on  the  13th  January  Gardiner,  with  as  good  a 
face  as  he  could  put  u{x>n  the  matter,  made  an  oration 
in  the  Chamber  of  Presence  at  Wfrstminster  to  the 
lords  anil  officials,  declaring  the  Queen's  purpose  to 
marry  Philip  of  Spain :  *  in  most  godly  lawful! 
mairimf)nye :  and  further.  th«it  she  should  have  for 
her  joynter  xxx.'*''  ducketcs  by  the  yerc,  with  all 
the  Lowe  Countr)*  of  Flanders ;  and  that  the  issue 
iM-tweene  them  two  lawfully  begotten  shoulde,  yf 
ihi'tii  were  any.  be  heir  as  well  to  the  Kingdomc  of 
Spavnr.   as  also  to   the   savde   Lowe  Counir\'.      He 

I  «  *  m 

(IrclarL-d  further  that  we  were  much  bounden  to 
thanck  (iod  that  so  nobler,  worthye,  and  famouse  a 
prince,  would  vouchsiiff  so  to  humble  himself  in  this 
maryadg(?  to  take  u|X)n  him  rather  as  a  subject  than 
oihrrwistr  :  and  thai  the  Ouene  should  rule  ail  thinges 
as  iiowe  :  and  that  there  should  be  of  the  Counsel! 
no  Sp.myard.  n<rthrr  should  have  the  custcxly  of  any 
fortes  «»r  castells.  nether  have  rule  or  offycc  in  the 
cjut-ne-'s  house  or  rlsewhere  in  all  England."'  Gardiner 
m.ulr  the-  best  of  it.  but  the  bare  fact  was  enough  to 
srntl  thf  frirnds  of  the  late  regime,  and  not  a  few 
of   thi»sf'   who    had    profited    by   the    plunder  of    the 

=  i  iiTi>:.  I  \v  iif  yuct-n  jane  am!  *Ji;ccn  Mary.     Caxr.dcn  Society. 

-  (In  :hr  zi-tX  Janiiary  i^yA  tHe  Km|)crur  wroic  tti  I'hilip  seiMiuitf  hta 
•.l.r  i:v.i\:  i -T  r.it:;i>  atj«*n.  ar.i!  .lo'kctl  h:ni  Tu  »cnti  |)u«crs  for  the  formal 
irM«>:!.  1!.  -iitc  the  Kn^'liikh  tn^.^t  that  Mhcn,  h\  the  blesMn|{  of  God,  tlw 
mm::  .i^c  Mkc>  |i!a«  c  >ou  shall  take  an  nath  to  respect  the  Uwi  And 
pr  \  .'.Cj^r «  ..f  Kn>;!anil  •  ^W  f/tf  'Jui-rn  ^ymjideniiy  asiurtt  us  thai  tt^wttly 
if^yfhin^  h.t.\'  .V  i/-«/  /i'  ottr  /liinj^,  am  J  u^  Miei'f  iku.*  MSS 
>  Ni.iiua^    Kstailo,  808. 
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church,  into  a  delirium  of  fear.  Carews,  Wyatts, 
and  Greys  protested,  rebelled  and  collapsed,  for 
England,  in  the  main,  was  loyal  to  Mary,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people,  except  in  and  about 
London,  bitterly  resented  the  iconoclastic  changes  of 
Edward  s  reign.  The  Queen  knew  her  own  mind 
too,  and  in  the  face  of  danger  was  as  firm  as  a 
rock,  for  in  her  sight  the  Spanish  marriage  meant 
the  resurrection  of  her  country  and  the  salvation  of 
her  people.  Charles  and  his  son  doubtless  thought 
so  too  in  a  general  way,  but  that  was  not  their  first 
object  What  they  wanted  was  to  humble  France 
permanently  by  means  of  their  command  of  English 
resources,  and  to  make  Spain  the  dictatress  of  the  world. 
On  the  very  day  that  poor  Wyatt  s  *  draggletayles,' 
all  mud-stained  and  weary  with  their  march  from 
Kingston  Bridge,  were  toiling  up  Fleet  Street  to 
final  failure  and  the  gallows,  a  dusty  courier  rode 
into  Valladolid  with  the  news  for  Philip,  that  the 
offer  of  his  hand  had  been  accepted  by  the  Queen 
of  England.  The  prince  was  at  Aranjuez,  a  hundred 
miles  away,  planning  his  favourite  gardens,  when  the 
news  reached  him,  with  the  premature  addition  that 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  was  already  on  the  way  to  Spain 
with  the  marriage  contract  Philip  stopped  his  pastime 
at  once  and  started  the  same  day  for  Valladolid  with 
his  bodyguard  of  horsemen  in  the  scarlet  and  gold 
of  Aragon.  In  haste  the  old  city  put  itself  into 
holiday  garb,  and  organised  tourneys,  cane-tiltings 
and  fireworks,  to  celebrate  the  agreement  which  was 
to  make  the  beloved  Prince  of  Spain  King  of  England. 
The  looms  and  broidery-frames  of  all  the  realms  were 
soon  busy  making  the  gorgeous  garb  and  glittering 
trappings  to  fit  out  the  nobles  and  hidalgos  who  were 
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to  follow  their  prince  to  England,  each,  with  Spanish 
ostentation,  bent  upon  outstripping  his  fellows  in 
splendour.  All>a,  Medina  Ccli.  Aguilar,  Pescara, 
Feria,  Mendoza  and  Enriquez,  and  a  hundred  other 
haughty  ma^^nates,  were  hidden  to  make  ready  with 
th<!ir  armies  of  retainers  all  in  fine  new  clothes,  in 
spile  of  Kenard*s  warning  that :  ^Seu/rmtni  sera  rt^mis 
t/tw  lf:sIi>pai)iHoUz  qui  suyuront  vosire  Alieze  (om^rUm: 
/t's  /lifOMS  de  fairc  des  Ant^loys.  ft  soitnt  modtsits! 

Philip's  steward,  Padilla,  was  sent  hurr)'ing  to  the 
coast  to  receive  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  did  not 
start  from  I^n^land  for  another  month :  and  the 
Marquis  de  las  Nov.ls,  loaded  with  splendid  presents 
from  Philip  to  his  bride,  set  out  for  England.  Mary 
was  conspicuously  font!  of  fine  garments  and  jewels, 
and  Philip  in  his  youth,  and  on  state  occasions*  wore 
the  richest  <»f  apparel  ;  but  even  they  must  have  l)cen 
satttd  at  the  piled-up  sumptuousness  for  which  their 
wedding  was  an  excuse.  Philip's  offering  to  Mary, 
sent  by  Las  Novas,  consisted  of  'a  great  table 
diamond,  mounted  as  a  rose  in  a  su[)erb  gold  setting, 
valurd  at  s<>.ooo  ducHts ;  a  collar  or  neclcLurc  of 
eifjhttrcMi  lar^e  brilliants,  excjuisiiely  mounted  and  set 
with  d.iinty  ^race.  valut^d  at  32,000  ducats:  a  great 
tliamond  ami  a  larger  pf*arl  [MMulant  from  it  (this  was 
Marys  favourite  jewel,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
.icrompanyinj;  |M>riraii).  the  most  (beautiful  gems,  says 
a  contcm|>orary  eyewitness,  ever  seen  in  the  world. 
anil  worth  25.000  ducats;  and  then  follows  a  list 
of  I'fMrls.  diamonds,  emeralds  and  rubies,  without 
numlif-r.  sc-nl  to  Mar>'  and  her  ladies  by  the  gallant 
brid«-groom.' 

I  *Thr  LitiiiinK'  «»f  l'h:l:p  the  Trudcnt '  in  *Thc  Vcjur  after  the  Armada.* 

l>v  Martin  lluinc 
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Whilst  all  these  fine  preparations  were  going  on 
in  Spain,  the  Emperor  more  than  once  questioned 
the  wisdom  or  safety  of  allowing  his  son  to  risk 
himself  amongst  a  people  so  incensed  against  the 
match  as  the  English,  and  in  partial  rebellion  against 
it ;  and  Renard  held  many  anxious  conferences  with 
Mary  and  her  council  on  the  subject.  The  Queen 
declared  again  and  again  that  she  would  answer  for 
Philip's  safety ;  and  she  put  aside,  as  gently  as  she 
could,  Renard's  incessant  promptings  of  greater 
severity  upon  Elizabeth,  Courtenay  and  the  rest  of 
the  suspects  and  rebels.  Once,  at  the  end  of  March, 
Renard  told  her  that  if  she  was  so  lenient  to  rebels, 
he  doubted  whether  Prince  Philip  could  be  trusted 
in  her  realm,  '  as  he  could  not  come  armed ;  and  if 
anything  befell  him  it  would  be  a  most  disastrous 
and  lamentable  scandal.  Not  only  would  the  person 
of  his  Highness  suffer,  but  also  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  who  accompanied  him :  and  I  could  not 
help  doubting  whether  she  had  taken  all  the  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  safety.'  To  this  she  answered,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  'that  she  had  rather  never  been 
born  than  that  any  outrage  should  happen  to  the 
Prince ;  and  she  fervently  hoped  to  God  that  no 
such  thing  would  occur.  All  the  members  of  her 
Council  would  do  their  duty  in  their  reception  of  the 
Prince,  and  were  going  to  great  expense  about  it 
Her  Council  shall  be  reduced  to  six  members,  as 
Paget  and  Petre  had  advised ;  and  she  would  do 
her  best  to  dispose  the  goodwill  of  her  subjects  who 
wish  for  the  Prince's  coming.*' 

Mary  was  overwhelmed  with  anxiety.     'She  had 

I  Reiuml  to  the  Emperor,  27tli  March  I $$4.     Record  Commtfion 
Tnuiftcriptt,  aho  printed  by  Tytlcr. 
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neither  rest  nor  sleep/  she  said,  'for  thinking  of  the 
means  of  security  for  Philip  in  England.'  But  she 
would  not  sacrifice  Elizal^eth  for  all  the  clamouring  of 
Rcnard,  and  even  of  Gardiner.  She  knew  that  the 
I^'rench  were  almost  o|>enly  subsidising  rebellion 
ajfainst  her ;  and  that  her  [)eople  grew  more  apprc- 
liensivr  daily  that  her  marriage  with  Philip  would 
mean  a  war  with  France  for  Spanish  objects,  but  she 
had  now  set  her  mind  ujK^n  the  marriage,  and  nothing 
in  the  world  would  shake  her.  Philip,  though  he  was 
not  personally  brave,  was  e({ually  firm  about  coming, 
even  at  risk  of  his  life  ;  for  his  was  a  spirit  of  sacrifice 
and  his  marriage  was  a  sacred  duty.  From  duty  Philip 
never  shrank,  whatever  the  suffering  it  entailed. 

On  the  14th  May  1554  Philip  roile  out  of  Valladolid 
with  nearly  a  thousand  horsemen  in  gaudy  raimrnL 
I'^irst  j^oinj^'  south  wirst  to  near  the  Portuguese  frontier 
(•>  nu'et  his  sisicr  Joan,  who  had  just  lost  her  husband. 
thf  Princr  ol  Portgual.  he  turned  iiside  to  lake  a  last 
lan:w<ll  to  his  grandmother.  Joan  the  Mad.  in  her 
prison -pahictr  at  Tordcrsillas.  and  then  passed  on  from 
t«)wn  lo  town,  lhn»u;^di  I-<-on  and  Galicia  ;  his  puny. 
hydrocephalic  heir,  Don  Carlos,  by  his  side,  towards 
S.iiui.ii^o  and  Corunna.  Loving  greeting  and  good 
wi^I.i-s  tollowird  him  everywhere:  for  was  he  not 
I^MJn^  to  U\  u|M)n  yri  .mother  land,  and  th.it  a  rich 
i»:m-.  ihr-  vmI  that  marked  it  as  within  the  circle  of  the 
Sp.mish  realms?  Proud  were  these  hidalgos  trho 
roile  behind  him,  proud  the  Spaniards,  high  and  low. 
wht»  welcomi:d  him  and  s|K:d  him  on  his  way,  proud 
the  vr.ry  lackeys  in  the  smallest  s(|uireling's  train;  for 
th»  y  were  .ill  Spaniards,  .md  they  felt  that  this  was  a 
Spanish  victory. 

On   the   vigil   of  St.   John,   23rd   June,    Philip   m-as 
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received  at  the  gates  of  Santiago  by  kneeling  citizens 
with  golden  keys  as  usual ;  and  as  he  and  his  train, 
all  flashing  in  the  southern  sun,  pranced  through  the 
streets  of  the  apostolic  capital,  two  English  lords,  Bed- 
ford and  Fitzwalter,  sat  at  a  window  with  their  mantles 
before  their  faces,  watching  the  progress  of  their  future 
King.  The  next  morning  the  English  special  envoys 
were  publicly  led  into  Philip  s  presence.  He  met  them 
at  the  door  of  the  chamber  leading  into  the  great  hall, 
and  as  the  Englishmen  bent  the  knee  and  dofled  their 
lx>nncts  the  Prince  uncovered  and  bowed  low.  Bed- 
ford, •  a  grandee  and  a  good  Christian/  we  are  told  by 
an  eyewitness,  then  handed  the  marriage  contract  to 
him,  and  kissed  hand,  as  did  his  colleagues.  On 
leaving  the  room  one  Englishman  said  to  another, 
apparently  delighted  at  Philips  demeanour,  *0!  God 
be  praised  for  sending  us  so  good  a  King  as  this'; 
and  the  Spaniard  who  heard  the  remark  and  under- 
stood English  was  only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
re|H:ating  it  to  his  gratified  compatriots.  The  envoys 
had  good  reason  to  be  pleased  with  Philip,  for  though 
he  was  usually  a  bad  paymaster  to  those  who  served 
him,  he  could  be  very  liberal  when  it  suited  him ;  and 
on  the  day  after  the  state  interview  a  splendid  piece  of 
gold  plate,  magnificently  worked,  and  standing  nearly 
five  feet  high,  was  presented  to  Bedford,  all  the  rest  of 
the  Englishmen  being  dealt  with  in  similar  generous 
fashion. 

In  the  harbour  a  fine  fleet  of  vessels  rode  at  anchor 
with  several  English  royal  vessels  ;  and  Bedford  prayed 
that  Philip  would  make  the  voyage  in  one  of  the 
latter.  This,  however,  was  not  considered  prudent  or 
dignified ;  but  the  English  envoys  were  given  the 
privilege   of  choosing   amongst   the   Spanish   vessels 
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that  which  should  carr)'  the  Kinj;.  It  was  a  fine  ship 
they  sele--cteiK  Ixrlonfjinj^^  to  Martin  de  Kertondona,  one 
of  the  first  sailors  in  Spain  ;  «ind  when  Philip  went  to 
insjM'ci  it  the  next  day  it  must  htive  presented  a 
splendid  si}{ht.  with  its  towering  );itded  poop  and 
fonrcastlf.  its  thousand  tlutterin{{  [MMinons ;  and  over 
all  th<*  proud  roval  st^indard  of  crimson  d^unask  ihirtv 
yards  hm^.^  At  Ic-n^th.  after  much  ceremonious 
junk«*tin;;.  the  heralds  announced  that  the  Kinj;  would 
embark  the  nrxt  day.  12th  July.  There  were  over  a 
hundred  sail,  fully  armed  and  carrying  a  l>xly  of  over 
six  thousand  men  to  reinforce  the  Kmperor.  Ixrsides 
six  thousand  sailors  :  and  when  the  King  step{ieii  u(ion 
his  heauliful  twenty-four-oared  j{alley,  all  decked  with 
silk  ami  cloth  of  }{oIil.  with  minstrels  and  rowers  clad 
in  damask  doublets  and  plumed  bonnets  to  go  on  board 
the  ship  that  w.is  to  lH,Mr  him  to  Kngland,  the  '  Kspiritu 
Santo.'  the  ^reat  crowil  on  shore  cried  aloud  to  Cio«! 
and  SanliaLjo  to  send  the  royal  traveller  a  safe  ;uid 
happy  voy.i;;e.  and  contusion  to  the  French.  On  the 
fifth  day  out  a  Fl«-mish  fleet  of  eighlet;n  s;iii  hove  in 
sij^ht  i»tf  the  Land's  \\iu\,  and  convoyed  the  Prince  past 
the  Ne<'dles  with  some  ships  of  the  Kngiish  navy: 
and  on  Thursilay.  loih  July  1554,  the  combined  fleets 
anih'»red  in  South.impl«»n  Water  amidst  the  thunderous 
salutes  «)t'  thcr  luigli^h  .ind  Flemish  ships  at  anchor 
there?  to  i^n-el  them. 

The  Fni^lish  ;ind  Flemish  seniors  had  not  got  on 
well  loj^eiher  iluriPi^^  the  stay  of  the  F'lemi.sh  Heel  at 
South. iinplon.  Ihe  officers  .sus|iecteil  the  Lord 
Admiral  >•!'  Fn^Iand   (Lord  William    Howard)  of  in- 

*  1- i.'.l  i!':.t  H  ot  l'ii;i.{i'>  \'>>a^r  :iiui  .irrs\al  \i\  Kn^Und  «i!I  be  found  ift 
'  The  Toin  :.^  -ij  I'h  Iij»  !hc  Prutient '  iii  *  The  Year  After  ihc  Annad^'  by 
M.irl  n  M  .rr.r. 
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triguing  with  the  French  to  capture  Philip  on  his  way  ; 
and  reported  that  he  made  little  account  of  the  Flemish 
Admiral,  de  la  Chapelle,  and  called  his  ships  mussel 
shells.  When  some  of  the  Flemings  had  landed  the 
English  soldiers  had  hustled  and  insulted  them  in  the 
streets  ;  and  by  the  time  Philip  arrived  in  Southampton 
water  the  two  naval  forces  were  not  on  speaking  terms. ' 
On  shore  things  were  no  better.  The  nobility  of 
England,  usually  so  lavish,  except  those  around  the 
Queen,  were  for  the  most  part  sulking  as  much  as  they 
dared  They  were  too  poor,  they  declared,  to  make 
great  and  costly  preparations  to  receive  the  King,  and 
even  a  majority  of  the  Queen's  Council  were  suspected 
of  plotting  in  favour  of  Elizabeth  ;  whilst  Noailles  was 
tireless  in  his  efforts  to  spread  alarm  and  disaffection. 

Bedford  had  reported  that  Philip  was  a  bad  sailor, 
but  fortunately  the  voyage  had  been  a  calm  one,  and 
he  remained  at  anchor  for  twenty  hours  before  he 
landed  for  the  first  time  in  England ;  so  that  he  was 
c]uite  able  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  father, 
and  the  recommendations  of  Renard,  to  conciliate  the 
English  in  every  possible  way.  During  his  visit  years 
before  to  Germany  and  P'landers  he  had  offended  the 
subjects  there  by  his  cold  precision  of  manner  and  his 
Spanish  abstemiousness;  but  from  the  first  hour  of 
his  stay  in  England,  his  whole  behaviour  underwent 
a  change,  for  at  the  call  of  duty  he  was  even  willing 
to  sacrifice  all  his  usual  tastes  and  habits.  A  crowd  of 
English  nobles  and  courtiers  who  were  to  be  Philips 
household  came  off  at  once  to  salute  him  on  board  the 
*  Espiritu  Santo ' ;  and  when  the  next  day  he  stepped 
into  the  magnificent  royal  barge  that  was  to  bear  him 

'  Renard  to  the  Kmperor,  9ih  June  i$$4,  Brutselt  Tnntcripct,  Record 
Oflke. 
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to  land,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  invested  him  with  the 
badjL^e  of  the  Garter  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  With 
him,  besides  the  English  lords,  there  went  in  the  barge 
a  stately  crowd  of  Spanish  grandees.  Alba,  Feria.  Ruy 
Gomez,  his  only  friend.  Olivares,  with  Egmont.  Horn. 
and  Bergiurs ;  but  no  soldier  or  man-at-arms  was 
allowed  on  shore  on  pain  of  death.  Philip  had  learnt 
from  Kcnard  the  agony  of  distrust  felt  in  England  of 
Spanish  arms,  and  at  the  s^ime  time  came  the  even  less 
welccMiic  news  that  the  Emperor  had  suffered  a  defeat 
in  Flanders,  and  needed  urgently  every  soldier  that 
could  b(:  SL*nl  to  him.  So  the  Spanish  Meet  was  not 
even  allowed  to  enter  the  [x>rt  of  Southampton,  but 
aftt:r  some  ilt.-lay  and  much  grumbling  on  the  part  of 
the  Spaniards  at  what  they  considered  churlish  treat- 
ment, was  s<*nt  to  Portsmouth  to  revictual  for  their 
voyage  to  Flanders. 

As  Philif)  stepped  ashore.  Sir  Anthony  Browne  in  a 
Latin  speech  announced  that  th(r  Queen  had  ap|K>intcd 
him  her  consort's  m.xsier  of  the  horse,  and  had  sent  him 
the  l)eauiiful  while  charger,  housed  in  crimson  velvet 
and  .i;olil.  th.il  was  champing  its  bit  hard  by.  The 
King  would  have  preferreil  to  w.dk  the  short  distance 
to  the  hniiscr  prepared  for  him  :  but  Browne  and  the 
lords  in  w.iiting  toUl  him  that  this  was  not  usual,  and 
the  former  *tcH>k  him  up  in  his  arms  and  pLiced  him  in 
the  sadille.  then  kissing  the  stirrup,  marched  barr- 
headeil  by  the  side  of  his  new  master  to  the  Church  of 
Holy  K«kh1.'  The  Kin^:  must  have  looked  a  gracious 
figure  as  he  passed  through  the  curious  crowd  smiling 
and  bowing.  dapjHtr  and  erect  on  his  steed,  with  his 
short  yellow  Ix-ard  and  closc-crop|)ed  yellow  head; 
dressed  as  he  was  in  black  velvet  and  silver,  with 
massive  gold  chains  and  glittering  gems  on  his  breast. 
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around  his  velvet  bonnet,  and  at  his  neck  and  wrists ; 
and  every  one  around  him,  so  far  as  fine  clothes  went, 
was  a  fit  pendant  to  him.  All  the  English  guards, 
archers,  and  porters  wore  the  red  and  yellow  of  Aragon  ; 
and  the  nobles  in  attendance,  both  English  and  Spanish, 
were  splendid  in  the  extreme  ;  but  beneath  the  silk  and 
jewels  beat  hearts  full  of  hate.  The  Spanish  servants, 
400  of  them,  who  landed,  were  not  allowed  by  the  jealous 
English  to  act  for  their  master  in  any  way ;  and  at 
Philip's  public  dinner  the  day  before  he  left  Southamp- 
ton. Alba  forcibly  asserted  his  right  to  hand  the 
napkin  to  his  master ;  whilst  all  the  lowlier  courtiers 
stood  by.  idly  scoflRng  and  sneering  at  the  clumsy  ser- 
vice of  their  English  supplanters. 

During  the  four  days  of  Philip  s  stay  at  Southamp- 
ton, whilst  his  belongings  were  being  landed,  splendid 
presents  and  loving  messages  passed  almost  hourly  to 
and  fro  between  Mary  and  her  betrothed.  Hundreds 
of  gaily  clad  servitors,  with  finely  houselled  horses* 
diamond  rings  and  gold  chains  galore,  came  from  the 
Queen  at  Winchester,  though  a  continuous  pelting  rain 
was  falling ;  and  on  Monday,  23rd  July,  the  great 
cavalcade  set  out  from  Southampton  3000  strong.  To 
the  disgust  of  the  Spaniards  the  King  was  surrounded 
by  Englishmen  alone ;  and  on  the  way  600  more 
English  gentlemen  in  black  velvet  and  gold  chains 
met  him,  sent  by  the  Queen  as  an  additional  body* 
guard ;  followed  a  few  miles  further  on  by  another 
embassy  from  her  of  six  pages  clad  in  crimson  brocade 
and  gold  sashes,  with  six  more  beautiful  horses.  >  The 
rain  never  ceased,  and  soon  Philip's  felt  cloak  failed  to 

>  *  The  Comtnic  of  Philip  the  Prudent/  in  '  The  Year  After  the  Armada,' 
by  Martin  Hume.  Phihp  himielf  brought  600  Andalusian  jenneu  to 
iroprcne  the  English  breed  oi  honet. 
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keep  dry  his  black  velvet  surcoat  and  his  trunks  anti 
doublet  of  white  satin  embroidered  with  gold.  So  wci 
was  he.  indeed,  that  he  had  to  stay  at  St.  Cross  to  don 
another  suit  just  as  splendid,  consisting  of  a  black 
VL-Ivtrt  surcoat  covered  with  gold  bugles,  and  white 
velvet  doublet  and  trunks.  And  so  clad  he  and  his 
train  rode  to  the  stately  cathedral  of  Winchester  to 
hear  mass ;  and  then  to  the  Dean's  house  close  by. 
where  he  was  to  hxlgr. 

That  ni}{ht  at  ten  o'clock,  after  he  had  supped,  the 
Karl  of  Arundel  came  and  told  him  that  the  Queen 
awaited  him  at  tht!  Bishop's  |)idace  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Catheilral.  Once  monr  he  donned  a  change  of 
j^arments  :  this  time  of  white  kid  covered  with  gold 
1  mbroidery  :  an<l  with  a  little  crowd  of  English  and 
Spanish  noi>Ies,  he  crossed  the  narrow  lane  between 
tlu!  two  jj.iniens.  anil  entered  that  of  the  Bishop  by  a 
d(M)r  in  the  wall.'  A  private  staircase  gave  access  to 
thr  Quc<Mi*s  apartment,  and  there  Philip  saw  his  bride 
tor  the  first  time.  The  afiartment  was  a  long  narrow 
j^^alhrry.  whrre  Gardiner  and  several  other  elderly 
(outu  illors  were  assembled  ;  and  as  Philip  entered  the 
Queen  was  pacing  up  and  down  impatiently.  She  was. 
as  usual,  maj^nificently  <lressed.  with  many  jewels  over 
her  Mark  velvet  j^own.  cut  high,  with  a  petticoat  of 
tVnsied  silver.  When  her  eyes  lighted  on  him  who  was 
to  be  her  husband,  she  came  nipidly  forward,  kissing 
her  han't  before  taking  his,  whilst  he  gallantly  kissei! 
her  u|HMi  the  mouth,  in  English  fashion. 

In  her  lase.  at  all  events,  it  was  love  at  first  sight. 

The  poor  w«im.ui.  starved  and  hungr)-  for  love  all  her 

lite,  betrayed  and  illtreated  by  those  who  should  have 

I  '■  ■  .:t;h  the  }>aU(.e    >  a  cniiuMm^'  rain,  the  dtnjt  m  the  cardca  wmll 
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shielded  her,  with  a  soul  driven  back  upon  itself,  at  last 
had  found  in  this  fair,  trim  built,  young  man,  ten  years 
her  junior,  a  being  whom  she  could  love  without 
reproach  and  without  distrust  He  confronted  the 
match  in  a  pure  spirit  of  sacrifice  ;  for  to  him  it  meant 
the  victory  of  the  cause  for  which  he  and  his  great 
father  lived  It  meant,  sooner  or  later,  the  crushing  of 
France,  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  the  hegemony  of 
Spain  over  Europe ;  and  though  Mary  was  no  beauty, 
Philip  was  a  chivalrous  gentleman,  and,  having  decided 
to  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  cause,  he  did  so 
with  a  good  grace.  Sitting  under  the  canopy  side  by 
side,  the  lovers  chatted  amicably ;  he  speaking  in 
Spanish  and  she  in  French,  though  she  made  some 
coquettish  attempts  to  teach  him  English  words. 

The  next  day  brought  fresh  changes  of  gorgeous 
raiment,  this  time  of  purple  velvet  and  gold,  and  the 
public  reception  of  Philip  by  his  bride  in  the  great  hall. 
There,  under  the  canopy  of  state,  the  betrothed  pledged 
each  other  in  a  cup  of  wine,  whilst  the  Spanish  courtiers 
sneered  at  everything  English,  and  the  Englishmen 
frowned  at  the  Spaniards.  On  the  day  of  St.  James, 
the  patron  saint  of  Spain  (25th  July),  the  ancient 
cathedral  was  aglow  with  brilliant  colour.  All  the 
|K>mp  that  expenditure  could  command,  or  fancy  devise, 
was  there  to  honour  a  wedding  which  apparently  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world  for  centuries.  The 
Queen,  we  are  told,  blazed  with  jewels  to  an  extent 
that  dazzled  those  who  gazed  upon  her,  as  she  swept 
up  to  her  seat  before  the  altar,  with  her  long  train  of 
doth  of  gold  over  her  black  velvet  gown  sparkling 
with  precious  stones.  Philip  wore  a  similar  mantle, 
covered  with  gems,  over  a  dress  of  white  satin  almost 
hidden  by  chains  and  jewels.    Upon  a  platform  erected 
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in  the  midst  of  the  nave,  Philip  and  Mar)'  were  made 
man  and  wife  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  who  afterwards  (pro- 
claimed to  the  assembly  that  the  Emperor  had  trans- 
ferred to  his  son  the  title  of  King  of  Naples. 

At  the  wcrddinjj  l)an(|uet  in  the  bishop's  palace  thiit 
afternoon  Mary  took  precedence  of  her  husUind.  She 
sat  on  the  hij^jher  throne,  and  ale  off  jjold  plate,  whiUt 
IMiilip  was  served  on  silver;  and  Spaniards  scowled 
at  the  idra  that  their  prince  should  Ix:  strcond  to  any. 
The  solid  sumptuousness  and  abundance  of  ever^lhinvj 
struck  the  Spaniards  with  am^izement.  both  at  the 
ban<]U(:t  and  at  the  ball  and  sup{>er  which  followed. 
But  the  richer  the  country  the  j^reatrr  their  disappoint- 
mtrnt.  Already  thry  were  ^rumblin;;  that  the  sacrihcc 
the  Kinji;  had  math-  was  vain.  Philip,  after  all.  was 
not  to  l)«-  master  in  Knj^Iand.  and  must  jj^  to  a  councd 
to  ask  permission  to  do  anything  with  English  resources. 
Nay.  said  the  courtiers,  s*)  far  from  Ixring  master,  it 
is  he  who  has  to  dance  as  these  Enjjiishmen  play  :  he 
must  bend  to  th^ir  prejudices  and  caprice>.  not  they 
to  his.  as  w;ls  fitting  for  vassals.  The  English,  on 
ihfir  side,  were  just  as  dour  under  the  terrifying 
pn^lirtions  of  French  agents ;  and  as  the  royal  lovers 
iravrllrd  to  Basing,  and  so  to  Windsor.  Richmond 
and  l.<»ndon.  matters  grew  worse  and  worse. 

Philip  and  Renard  did  thrir  Ix-st  to  smooth  rutflc<l 
susrf  j)iii)iliiitrs.  All  acts  of  clemency  were  ostentatiously 
couj»!ftl  with  Philip's  name,  and  the  King  surpassed 
himsili  in  amiability  and  generosity.*  Mar)',  in  the 
m»-aniinu\  was  |)erfectly  infatuated  with  her  young 
husban«l.  ami  hr  was  kind  and  gentle  to  her.  as  he 

'  Th:s.  I  .1(1)  awarr.  is  conir.ir>-  to  the  statement%  of  mosl  Kii|;l:%h  hi»- 
!«ir  ,ln^.  .itvl  csj)Cv:.il!y  nf  Mr.  Froudc.  I  he  evidence  m  Civour  of  rr.r 
\.r\K  •••  thr  K:n.«:\  at!:t  idc  i«  ^tatcti  m  my  essay  called  *The  Cummg  \ji 
Th.l  p  the  I'niiicnt.'  :n  *  Ihe  Year  After  the  Armada'  and  other  hittoncil 
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was  to  each  of  his  wives  in  turn.  '  Their  Majesties/ 
writes  a  Spanish  courtier,  '  are  the  happiest  couple  in 
the  world,  and  are  more  in  love  with  each  other  than 
I  can  say.  He  never  leaves  her,  and  on  the  road  is 
always  by  her  side,  lifting  her  into  the  saddle  and 
helping  her  to  dismount.  He  dines  with  her,  publicly 
sometimes,  and  they  go  to  mass  together  on  feast 
days.'  Then  the  same  writer  continues :  *  These 
English  are  the  most  ungrateful  people  in  the  world, 
and  hate  Spaniards  worse  than  the  devil.  They  rob 
us,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  not  a  soul  of 
us  dares  to  venture  two  miles  away  for  fear  of 
molestation.  There  is  no  justice  for  us  at  all.  Wc 
are  ordered  by  the  King  to  avoid  disputes  and  put 
up  with  everything  whilst  we  are  here,  and  to  endure 
all  their  attacks  in  silence.  .  .  .  We  are  told  that  we 
must  bear  everything  for  his  Majesty's  sake.*> 

Spanish  nobles  were  openly  insulted  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  Spanish  priests  stoned  in  the  churches: 
but  this  was  not  the  worst.  What  galled  most  was 
the  growing  conviction  that  all  this  humiliation  was 
in  vain.  Instead  of  a  submissive  people  ready  to  bow 
the  neck  to  the  new  King  and  his  countrymen,  the 
Spaniards  found  a  country  where  the  sovereign's 
power  was  strictly  circumscribed,  and  where  a 
foreigner's  only  hope  of  domination  was  by  force  of 
arms.  'This  marriage  will,  indeed,  have  been  a 
failure  if  the  Queen  have  no  children,'  wrote  one  of 
Philip's  chamberlains.  *  They  told  us  in  Castile  that 
if  his  Highness  became  King  of  England  we  should 
b<:  masters  of   France  .  .  .  but   instead  of  that  the 

e%My».     Mr.  Froude  and  hit  predeces«on  depended  too  implicitly  upon 
the  eniirrfy  untruttwiirthy  and  biassed  accounu  tent  by  Noailles  to 
Franre,  and  the  similar ty  mimical  Venetian  agent's  version. 
*  '  The  Coming  uT  Philip  the  Prudent.' 
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French  are  stronjfcr  than  ever,  and  arc  doinf;  as 
they  like  in  Flanders.  Kings  here  have  as  little 
{)owt!r  as  if  ihry  were  subjects ;  the  people  who 
really  {govern  are  the  councillors,  who  are  the  King's 
masttrs.  .  .  .  '1  hey  say  ofienly  that  they  will  not  let 
our  Kin^r  ^i)  until  ihey  and  the  Oueen  think  til.  as 
this  country  is  cjuite   hijj   enouj^h   to  s^itisfy  any  one 

Hut  still  Philip  stru(;gled  on.  {gaining  ascendancy 
ovrr  his  wife  ami  ^r^ulually  intluencin};  the  councillors 
by  f^ifls  and  jjraciousness.'  The  fifty  gallows  that 
had  borne  as  many  tlead  sym|Kithisers  of  Wyatl  were 
clfMred  from  the  streets,  and  the  skulls  of  the  higher 
offenders  were  baiiish<-d  from  London  Bridge,  so  that 
the  triumphant  entry  of  Philip  and  Mar)*  into  the 
raj)iial  should  be  marred  by  no  evil  reminders;  but 
llioiii^rh  London  was  loyal  to  Mary,  it  hated  Sjianiards 
mun-  than  any  city  in  the  realm;  and  the  crriwil  that 
hailed  the  Ouetrii  effusivirly  when,  on  the  iSth  Au){USL 
sl'.f!  and  her  husband  went  in  state  from  South«ark 
ihnMij^h  the  city  to  Whitehall,  listened  and  believed 
the  wilil  and  foolish  rumours  that  a  great  army  of 
Sp.uiiards  was  cumin;;  to  fetch  away  the  crown  of 
Ln^^lauil  :  that  .i  Spanish  friar  was  to  be  Archbishop 

■  K.!v  t..r:.r:  «:••:»■  Irurn  K:«  hrn- »:;.!.  :4th  Au^:'.ist  15:4,  Id  Kravk  *  TKe 
^^  :•..:  tnu  ::.i.:-,-  \'i.v  <^i;ct-ii  r\i  «-!;cr.!l>.  ariil  kn<lw^  %cry  well  h'-^i  !•*  pA»« 
•  «ir  \\)..i\    "  :.■■:  ^-.nl  :n  hrr  f'-r  thr  -rnsJrli'y  tif  ihc  l!r*h      Me  keep* 

.r:  -'►  .'■•.:!  :.:i .!  tlia!  truly  i\.v  ..tJ.ff  «!.»\.  uhrn  !hry  mrre  alunc  ^v^*^**. 
.^.•'  .i!-:.« ■-:  :  ..i.!r  !«'\r  '.m  l»:ii:.  .ir.»l  \.r  .kr.^Mcrcil  m  ihe  umc  fjikh  «i^  .K% 
J'-r  :J;f-r  .:rr.'.!t':v.cn  if  .  \hv  h  n^'.-^'ii  i  '..r;.  .'.Im*  ,  hit  behaviour  tM«init 
'\.r-:i    >  -.:•  )\  lJ:.i!   tJirv  tlu-riisr'.v  i-n  tiinlrx>  th.»!   they  have  nc^Cf   >«1   h*d 

I    K  !  ..     :i    I  r...'..ir.'l   wVa   "ii   u-in  the   hearts  of  aM  ir.ea'     M>S 

^ -.y-.i:  ■>  K-!  .!  ..  .•■..-  l:i  \-.\  r::il--r  i>)4  t  fonciUi  I'crri  •mcr  to 
\".i^',  ;•  ;      •  I  hr   Kr.|^I:^h  .irc   i;mi»    \.,  <:\..   \.ni  umild  hartlly  betinv   il 

I  !.r  K  :..!r;r^^  .i:itl  ^  li<«  tl)r>  h.k\c  mr.%ri!..in«i  .iff  re«ri%ini;  ryrtj  dA«, 
I- ■■::»  !l.r  K.:i^-  w-.-M  ^*,iieu  ihr  ^c:\  -•.••r.r*  The  Oueen  it  a  %Aml,  a&d  1 
!••-.  -  .:v  :   .1:  (fxl  Mil  i;ri}>u^t«':  hrr  v.tiLr       M.^N.  himar.iat  K»iJukwSo& 
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of  Canterbury,  that  English  treasure  was  being  sent 
from  the  Tower  to  fill  the  Emperors  coffers,  and 
much  else  of  the  same  sort  that  French  agents  set 
afloat ;  so,  withal,  there  were  few  who  smiled  upon 
the  Queen's  consort,  let  him  smile  as  he  might  upon 
them.  Fair  pageants  decked  the  street  corners,  and 
far-fetched  compliments  were  recited  to  the  King  and 
Queen  by  children  dressed  as  angels,  for  the  corpora- 
tion of  London  had  been  warned  that  there  must 
be  no  lack  of  official  signs  of  welcome ;  but  to  prove 
how  sensitive  and  apprehensive  both  the  court  and 
the  people  were,  the  story  is  told  of  how  the  Conduit 
in  Gracechurch  Street  was  decked  with  painted  figures 
of  kings,  one  of  whom,  Henry  viii.,  was  represented 
with  a  bible  labelled  '  Verbum  Dei '  in  his  hand ; 
whereupon  Gardiner,  in  a  towering  rage,  thinking 
this  quite  innocent  representation  was  intended  as  an 
insult  to  the  Catholic  idea  of  the  Bible,  sent  for 
the  painter  and  threatened  him  with  all  sorts  of 
punishments. 

Philips  patience,  however,  was  gradually  breaking 
down  the  distrust  entertained  in  him.  It  was  seen 
that  wherever  his  influence  was  exerted  it  was  on  the 
side  of  moderation  ;  though  of  course  it  was  not  under- 
stood that  this  and  all  his  sweetness  was  only  part  of 
the  deep  plan  of  the  Emperor  to  obtain  for  his  son  full 
control  of  English  policy.  Mary's  position  at  the  time 
was  a  most  difficult  one.  She  was  deeply  in  love  with 
her  husband ;  and  she  desired  fervently  the  aggran- 
disement of  Spain,  which  would  mean  the  triumph  of 
Catholicism  over  heresy  and  security  for  her  throne ; 
but  she  was  an  English  Queen,  determined  if  she  could 
to  rule  for  the  good  of  her  people,  and  to  bring  about 
peace  with  France  before  she  was  drawn  into  the  war. 
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When  Noiiilles  saw  Mary  to  give  his  tardy  and  in- 
sincere con^rratulations  on  the  marria^^e  that  he  had 
trieil  so  hard  to  thwart,  she  assured  him  that  her 
friendship  with  I'Vance  was  unchanged,  and  Philip 
immediately  afterwards  added  his  assurance  that  he 
would  maintain  intact  all  the  alliances  contracted  b\' 
I'-ni;land.  whilst  they  were  for  England's  gcKxl.' 

After  Voir  had  l>een  made  to  understand  that  the 
full  n*stituti<in  of  church  pro{K!rty  in  England  must  not 
\)v.  pressed,  or  nrvolution  would  result,  he  was  allowed 
to  ct>me  lo  Enjjland  .is  legate,  and  the  countr)*  formally 
returneil  lo  the  j>ale  of  the  church  in  November  1554. 
( )n  the  very  day  that  Pole  arrived  it  was  officially 
announced  that  the  Queen  w;ls  pregnant ;  and  all 
I-!nujland.  and  still  more  all  Spaniards,  gn-etetl  the 
great  iu*ws  as  a  sprcial  favour  vouchs;ifed  by  heaven. 
To  Philip  and  his  father  it  meant  ver)*  much  :  for  if  a 
son  was  horn  the  hoM  of  Spain  over  England  would 
he  complrte  for  ^generations,  at  least  long  enough  for 
ihr  i^rtMl  t.isk  of  unification  of  the  faith  to  \m:  effet  led. 
Its  ^i^^nilicaiicf,  rvi-n  in  anticipation,  was  macle  usr  of 
by  IMiilip  ai  once,  and  during  the  jubihition  to  which 
it  g.ivf  risf,  he  c.ius«:d  his  spukesman  in  parliament  to 
propose  the  sending  of  an  armed  English  contingent 
lo  .lid  ihr  En)|H,Ti»r  in  the  war  against  France,  and  the 
appo:niin«*nt  of  himself  as  Regi-nt  of  England  in  c-ise 
lh»'  fxpfilfd  chilli  oullivrd  his  mother.  The  zeal  of 
Monnt-r  and  Cianlimr.  however.  s|KMlt  it  all.  They 
had  aln  ady  begun  thrir  fril  work  of  religious  |x:rsccu- 
lion  :  and  the  rcMilion  that  naturally  resulteti  against 
Spiiri  r<iin[K'lIrd  ihf  <Ju*-c-n  to  <lissolve  p^irliament  in 
a  hurry  before  Philij/s  turn  was  served. 

N<»i  only  was  Philip  personally  opiM)sed  lo  the  |>er- 
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secudon  in  England,  which  he  saw  would  injure  his 
object,  but  he  caused  his  chaplains  openly  to  denounce 
from  the  pulpit  the  policy  pursued  by  the  English 
bishops.  Renard  ceaselessly  deplored  in  his  letters  to 
the  Emperor  this  over  zeal  of  the  English  churchman, 
whose  one  idea  of  course  was  to  serve,  as  they  thought, 
their  church,  and  not  Spanish  political  ends.  For  six 
months  Philip  stood  in  the  breach  and  dammed  the 
tide  of  persecution  :  but  his  father  was  growing  im- 
patient for  his  presence  in  Flanders.  The  deadly 
torpor  was  creeping  over  him,  though  he  was  not  yet 
old,  as  it  had  crept  over  others  of  his  house ;  and  he 
had  begged  for  months  that  his  son  should  come  and 
relieve  him  of  his  burden.  Philip  had  waited  week 
after  week  in  the  ever  deluded  hope  that  Mary's 
promise  of  issue  would  be  fulfilled ;  but,  at  last,  even 
the  unhappy  Queen  herself  had  become  incredulous, 
and  her  husband  could  delay  his  departure  no  longer. 
By  August  1555  the  rogations  and  intercessions  to  the 
Almijjhiy  for  the  safe  birth  of  a  prince  were  ordered  to 
be  discontinued,  and  the  splendid  plot  of  the  Emperor 
and  Philip  to  bring  England  and  its  resources  per- 
manently to  their  side  against  France  and  heresy,  was 
admitted  to  be  a  failure. 

The  conviction  that  she  was  to  be  childless  was 
only  gradually  forced  upon  Mary ;  for  she  had  prayed 
and  yearned  so  much  for  motherhood  that  she  could 
hardly  believe  that  heaven  would  abandon  her  thus. 
I  n  her  mind  a  son  bom  of  her  and  Philip  would  have 
made  England,  as  she  said,  Catholic  and  strong  for 
ever  ;  and  as  the  bitter  truth  of  her  barrenness  came 
home  to  the  Queen  she  sank  deeper  into  gloomy 
despondency,  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  her 
beloved    husband,   polite  and  considerate   though  he 
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wiis  to  her.  was  oblij^ird  to  leave  her.  with  ihc  lacii 
understanding;  that  their  marriage  hiid  failed  in  its 
chicrf  <)l»jfct.  Mary  passi<inat«'Iy  lon;jed  lo  hrin;;  aljouc 
pr.ice  Ijetween  h«.'r  husband's  country  anil  France 
She  kn«rw  that  the  n-vohitionary  movf-menl  in  and 
about  Lomlon  was  In-in;'  actively  fomcntf-d  by  I'^rnch 
inlrij^ue  ;  th.it  iht:  crowcl  of  pamphlets  and  scurrilous 
publications  ailackini;  her  and  hiT  faith  were  beinv: 
paid  for  with  French  monry  :  and  that  unless  (wacf 
was  soon  madf:  or  thfr  agitation  sIi»j»ih:i1  Fnyl.in*!  wt»uld 
be  ilrawn  into  the  war  and  h«:r  throne  would  Ik:  in  [K:ril. 
Hut  her  efforts  tow.inls  [K-acr  mri  wirh  litlN*  real  aid 
from  the  French,  for  any  step  thai  consolidated  hrr 
|K)sition  and  ^*i\'r.  time  for  SpaniartK  and  I\n;^lishmrn 
to  settle  ilown  umler  one  system  wciuKl  h.ivr  meant 
ruin  If)  I'Vance  ;  ami  Mary\  Council,  and  mt»re  n-luct- 
aiilly  Mary  hers<:lf.  w.is  oblij^eil  to  turn  to  liu.'  other 
ahern.ilive,  and  attempt  to  supports  the  or){anised 
maniftrsiaiiiiMs  of  nbelliun  aj^ainst  her  rule. 

rhe  burnin;^  of  h»reiic.d  .ind  tre.isonable  iNviks, 
and  «ven  of  the  Edward  vi.  |)r.iyer  Injok.  was  b.jt  a 
j)reKiile  to  ihe  bwmin.^  t»f  iioilies.  ami  km. ml  vi.irnf*! 
lh<-  l".mpfn»r  that  before  IMiilij*  had  l>«-en  ^i»ne  s;\ 
m«Mu!is  frnm  I'!n:^Iaii«i  the  hnlnciusi  wniild  U-;^in  It 
mailers  liiili*  wh«-lher  the  jM-rset  utii»ns  viere  rrlr-^nnis 
«»r  p'llitiial  the  .iiH»l<i;.4isis  of  M.iry  ami  Eli/alKih  rr 
speili\«ly  sirivi*  to  pf. »\f  ih.ii  their  vioiim^  in  e.ich 
t  ase  were  political  criminaJN  ;  and  doul)lless.  accoril:n^ 
lo  llle  letter  of  ihr  Liw.  tliey  Wrpf  but  it  Was  tle.ir  lo 
Philip  ami  his  faliier.  that  whatever  excus**  mij^hi  l>c 
.uK.mied  for  the  burning;  of  l"n^lishm«-n  by  M.ir>  s 
<^<Kiniil.  the  «:xeculii»ns  wouM  inrre.ise  th<:  ill  feel  in  jij 
ti^aiiisi  Spain,  and  make  Eii^^lish  n-souries  K-ss  .ixail 
.ibK-    iM    them   a_L;ain>t    I''r.in».e.      Hut    notwithstanding 
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this  Charles  would  wait  no  longer  for  his  son,  and 
peremptorily  ordered  him  to  return  to  Flanders. 

Philip  accompanied  his  wife  in  state  through  London 
from  Hampton  Court  to  Greenwich '  for  the  farewell ; 
and  there  urged  her — as  he  did  her  Council — to  be 
moderate  in  punishment.  Mary  herself  was  kindly 
and  gentle ;  but  she  was  a  Tudor  Queen,  and  she 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  life  of  the  individual  was 
considered  as  nothing  to  the  safely  of  the  State  as 
constituted.  Moreover,  counsels  of  moderation  coming 
from  Philip  of  Spain,  the  patron  of  the  Inquisition, 
could  hardly  have  sounded  very  convincing ;  though 
they  were  sincere  in  the  circumstances,  for  Philip  was  a 
statesman  before  all  things,  and  persecution  in  England 
at  the  time  was  contrary  to  his  policy.  In  any  case 
I^hilip  did  his  best  to  keep  his  hand  on  the  break 
liefore  s;iying  goodbye  to  his  wife.  Mary  was  in  the 
deepest  affliction  when  she  took  leave  of  him  on  the 
29th  August  1555,  though  she  struggled  to  retain  her 
composure  before  the  spectators  of  the  scene.  With 
one  close  embrace  she  bade  him  farewell,  and  sought 
solitude  in  a  room  of  which  the  window  commanded  a 
view  of  the  Thames,  So  long  as  the  barge  that  bore 
him  to  Gravesend  was  in  sight  Mary's  tear-dimmed 
eyes  followed  it  yearningly ;  whilst  Philip,  courteously 
|>unctilious,  continued  waving  his  hand  and  lifting  his 
plumed  cap  to  her  until  a  turn  in  the  river  shut  him 
from  her  sight. 

Renard  was  right  No  sooner  had  Philip  gone  than 
the  tires  blazed  out.  Hooper,  Rogers,  Saunders  and 
Tayor,  were  burnt  a  fortnight  afterwards ;  then  Ridley 

*  It  Kad  been  annouoccd  and  was  generally  believed  that  Mary  was 
dead,  and  the  citixent  were  overjoyed  to  see  her  in  an  open  litter  with 
I'hilip  and  Pole  riding  by  her  side. 

Q 
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V  ::*  ::  ^*tr  vx5  rb'.i^eo  lo  leave  her.  with  ihc  ucil 
..••:'-:-^?cj--'i  -^  :'"ii:  :he:r  m.irri.it:e  had  failed  in  ii* 
::.»-!  :■:  :•:^  ^[ir»  : asc>:.  nat?!y  lon;;ed  lo  l»rin^  .ibfHJt 
:ir  ;■:•:  ; h :*»  i- -  :*rr  '-.-.-r-^inLi  s  couniry  and  France 
>'•;  v':%  :•..;  :'r  r- •  »!^::onary  movf-mrni  in  and 
.  :i;.. .  -  :••■:.■   '   * .-.?  ">.  -.^  jciIvlIv  foinenif-d  I»y  I'p-nch 

*  r-^ .»:  ;\..:  :-r  :r  *  .:  vt"  jMmphlets  .md  scurriltxi* 
...ri  :±:  r.y  i.::.^:^"^  rrr  and  her  I'.iilh  were  beiriyj 
.u  .•  :r  %•■.*  r-r^:"  rr  ^v  y  .  and  ih.il  iinl»-ss  jwacr 
%:s  s.»  *  -.::.:-  -  :"-  a^  :.*:.  n  >i'»:'[K-d  I!n;^!and  wihjW 
re  .•-;<»-•  •:.'  :--■  *..:  .^r.  \  h?  r  iV.nMi*-  wtiul-i  !»<•  in  [KrriL 
r-. :    •:•    ;-^— :-   ;.'.*  .:.:>   ;»-.i.».*  m^-l  uith   liilK-  rral  aid 

-;  *-   :*;    r-^  -.r     :   r  ,.:■.;•    >:'j>  that  conv»lidaled  hrr 

.x*2^:  .'•  J-*/.   ^A.;.  :   r:   r.r  S:  .iniard^  .i:id  I\n^Iishmcn 

:;    ?i::::    J.^*-    ^  •..!•.:    .-u-    ^\^:e::i   uuiild   ]\.i\r   meant 

•*.    •    :.'  y-.^*."^-      \''..:    M.i.ry  ^  «. '»..:u  il.  a:v\  i!1« -p*  rrluct- 

•    ^''.  .".    '"irs:"'    \^  >     ■:!.:ri  tn  lurn   ii  ihf  «  ihrr 

-•     ..     ..    .V*.:    .i;:- .:•.: :    :•    **,;:  jjf^N    ih«-    ^-rj^aniied 

V".     :•.-•*     .,  '-.:  ft :  v.t".    an!    ir»-.i-»«»n.iM»-    l-^ks. 

.;  *    .'     :"••.    H.:»*  vtJ   \ :.  jra\»r  U^ik    \%aN  hji  a 

.  .  ...■  ;.*  :'L  'i  ..rv..".^  v-:"  iH^ins.  and  Kenard  Earned 
.  .  :'".x:'-  :::.;:  :x:.>rt  Th.!:;*  l*ad  !»«•»::'•  *i'>ne  six 
■v'-;*^  •-.■•".  K::^!i-.  :  :::r  hul.v.r.isi  wo. /id  U-^in  It 
-  .:;. -^  ::';'  \*"v:htr  i:;«  jh  rsf\  ,;iion>  were  rchyioui 
.^*  :..a'.  -who  a;x*;i»y;>t».  ol"  Mary  ami  Fli/abclh  le- 
^.xv:-.  ;'.\  ^:r:\e  u^  pr. ix f  ihal  their  vivTiims  in 
.ASs"  uere  jvliiical  criniinalN  .  a\u\  diuiblless.  ai 
:.^  ;'^e  Itiler  ot"  ihe  law.  they  %% ere  -but  it 
rr,  .  j^  and  his  father,  that  whatever  ^•v  w- 
.u:\  .i.iKtxi  lor  the  biirnin^j  of  Fn^'H^tL  -^ 
^.\v.::v  il.  the  executions  would  «•-  -  . 
a^.i.::si  Sikiin.  and  make  ^'  i^f'-ck  ^ 
aMe   to    them  cigainst    F^--    •        h    .     . 
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•  Fortune*  he  said,  •  is  a  strumpet,  and  reserves  her 
favours  for  the  young ; '  and  so  to  the  young  Phih'p  he 
had  determined  to  transmit  his  mighty  mission  of  Chris- 
tian unification  as  a  means  of  Spanish  predominance. 
In  October  1555.  in  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  scene 
in  history,  the  Emperor  solemnly  handed  to  Philip  the 
sovereignty  of  Flanders ;  and  on  the  i6th  January  1 556, 
the  assembly  of  Spanish  grandees,  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  palace  of  Brussels,  witnessed  the  surrender  of  the 
historic  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon  by  Charles  v. 
to  his  beloved  only  son.  Heart-broken  Mary  Tudor 
from  that  day  was  Queen  of  Spain,  as  well  as  Queen  of 
England.  The  title  was  a  hollow  one  for  her,  though, 
for  her  mother's  sake  and  her  own,  she  loved  the 
country*  which  alone  had  succoured  them  in  their  trouble  ; 
for  Philips  accession  made  the  return  of  her  husband ^ 
to  her  side  more  than  ever  remote.  Philip  had  pro- 
mised faithfully  to  come  back,  and  in  his  letters  to  her 
he  repeated  his  promise  again  and  again.  On  one 
occasion  when  he  was  indisposed,  Mary  sent  a  special 
envoy  with  anxious  inquiries  after  his  health.  There 
was  nothing  more  the  matter  than  the  result  of  some 
little  extra  gaiety  on  Philip  s  part ;  and  he  reassured 
his  wife  and  announced  his  immediate  visit  to  Eng- 
land. The  English  messenger,  overjoyed  at  the  good 
news,  said  to  some  of  Philip's  gentlemen,  that,  though 
he  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  to 
the  Queen,  he  would  take  care  not  to  tell  her  that  his 
Majesty  had  exposed  himself  twice  to  the  dreadful 
weather  then  prevailing,  and  of  his  dancing  at  weddings, 
as  the  Queen  was  so  easily  upset  and  was  so  anxious 
about  him  that  she  might  be  too  much  afflicted.  > 

But  still  Philip  came  not ;  and  soon  afterwards  Mary 

*  Badocro  to  the  Dof  e    VtaetuB  Sute  Papen.    isth  Dccembtr  iss& 
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was  thrown  Into  despair  by  the  order  from  Krussc-ls 
that  thtr  Kinj^'s  hoiist^htild  in  En^^land  was  to  pnKC'f'd 
to  Spain.  Th<!  Enj^Iish  people  followed  the  S|>anish 
courtiers  with  revilinjf  when  they  cmb^irked.  for  ihc 
fear  of  hein^f  drawn  into  the  war  was  stron^jer  than  ever  . 
but  to  the  Oueen  their  dejiartiire  was  a  heavy  blow, 
for  it  meant  that  her  husband  would  live  in  England  no 
more.  For  a  few  months  in  the  early  jMri  of  1556.  thr 
alliance  of  the  Vo\hi  and  the  Kinj;  of  France  a{{ainsi 
th«'  ICmp«tror  and  I'hilijj  was  broken  up  by  the  settle- 
ment of  a  truce  between  the  l.uter  and  the  French 
Kinj^^:  and  for  a  time  matters  looked  more  ho|i«-ful  for 
Mary;  but  in  the  summer  of  1556.  the  war  with 
I'Vanccr  broke  out  a^ain,  and  IMiilip  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  a  powrrful  coalition  i»f  the  FaiKicy.  Fr.intr 
and  the  Turk.  It  meant  a  war  «»ver  half  of  Eun>{if. 
and  now  if  evrr  Enj^lantl  mij^hl  aid  its  Spanish  Kinj^ 
(^Mlsorl.  Philip  wrote  constantly  urjiiny  the  Enj{lisfi 
Council  to  join  him  in  the  war  against  France  ;  but  mcl 
only  with  ervasions.  M.iry  was  breaking  hrr  heart  m 
sorrnw  and  dis»ippi»intmenl.  but  was  willing  to  do  any- 
tlu:i^  In  jilf-asr  Philip.  She  hail,  mriretiver.  her  own 
;^rii<iv^f  a^^ainst  Franc<! :  for  Noailh-s  and  his  m.ister 
ha«l  l»lt  no  stont-  unturnird  to  ruin  her  from  the  firM 
day  m|  hi-r  aicrssion.  Hut  hrr  Council,  and  alxive  all. 
hf-r  subji-t  ts.  h.n!  always  dreadfd  this  as  a  rrsull  nl  hrr 
^panisli  inarriai^^f.  .iiul  were  almost  un.inimouslyi>pjK>set! 
t«)  the- fiiir.mce  of  I^nj{Iand  into  a  strife  vihich  mainly 
I  (Micrrnt'tl  ihf  supn-macy  of  S|>;iin  over  Italy.  Marv*. 
mon'i»vrr.  was  in  the  dee|)esl  jioveriy.  owing  lo  her 
own  linn  rrsnlve  av^.iinst  all  advice  to  restore  lo  ihc 
ihiinh  ih»'  forfeited  tenths  and  first  fruits;  and  ihc 
for^iil  I'lans  collected  from  the  j»entr)-.  it  was  untruly 
said  ai  the  instance  of  the  Spaniards  for  the  purposes 
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of  their  war,  had  caused  the  deepest  discontent  in  the 
country. 

It  was  clear  that  nothing  more  could  be  got  from 
England  for  Spanish  objects  unless  some  special  effort 
were  made,  and  Philip  was  forced  to  undertake  the 
journey  himself  to  try  the  effect  of  personal  pressure. 
Mary's  joy  at  the  news  of  his  coming  was  pathetic  in 
its  intensity,  though  Pole  warned  her  that,  as  had 
happened  on  other  occasions,  Philip  might  not  be  able 
to  come  after  all.  The  hope  of  seeing  her  husband 
again  seemed  to  give  her  new  life,  and  she  hurried  to 
London,  visiting  Pole  at  Lambeth  on  the  way,  and 
exerting  herself  to  the  utmost  to  win  him  to  her  side. 
Thenceforward  for  weeks,  whilst  the  Kings  voyage 
was  pending,  the  English  Council  sat  nearly  night  and 
day.  and  couriers  incessantly  hurried  backwards  and 
forwards  to  and  from  London,  Brussels,  and  Paris.' 
The  French  reinforced  their  troops  around  Calais  and 
Guisnes.  and  all  the  signs  pointed  to  the  approach  of  a 
war  between  England  and  France  at  the  bidding  of 
Philip. 

The  King  landed  at  Dover  on  the  i8th  March  1557. 
and  again  all  his  haughty  frigidity  gave  way  to  genial 
smiles  for  all  that  was  English.^  To  the  Queen's 
delight  he  spent  two  quiet  days  with  her  alone  at 
Greenwich,  and  then  rode  through  London  to  White- 
hall by  her  side  as  she  sat  in  her  litter.  Their  recep- 
tion by  the  citizens  was  polite,  but  cold ;  for  though 

*  Michaelu  the  Venetian  Envoy  (*  CalcmUr  of  Venetian  Suue  Papers 'X 
mentions  one  evtnordinary  journey  of  a  courier  at  this  time  frocn  Paris  to 
LoncSon  in  twenty- five  hours. 

*  It  It  related  by  the  Flemish  envoy  Courteville  that  on  his  way  through 
Canterbury  be  entered  the  Cathedral  with  his  spurs  on,  against  the  rule  ; 
and  on  being  charged  with  this  by  a  student,  he  paid  the  fine  by  emptying 
hit  purse  of  gold  in  the  student's  cap. 
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Philip  personally  was  not  unpopular,  the  idea  of  going 
to  war  with  France  for  another  nation's  quarrel  was 
distasteful  in  the  extreme  to  Fn};lishmen  of  all  classes. 
What  complicated  the  situation  inhnitcly  was  that 
PhiliiJ  was  at  war  with  the  Pope — that  violent,  head- 
stron^r  enemy  of  his  house  and  nation.  Cardinal  Carafla. 
Paul  IV. — and  Pole,  as  lej^ate,  could  not  even  greet 
the  Kin^.  much  less  acc{uiesce  as  a  politic.d  minister  in 
a  war  a^^iinst  the  Pa{Xicy  on  the  part  of  England. 
M.iry.  too,  was  torn  lx!tween  her  devotion  to  the 
Church  on  the  c>ne  hand  and  her  love  for  her  husband 
on  th(r  other.  Her  ide;i,  and  that  of  her  Council,  was 
to  provide  a  subsidy  and  an  English  contingent  to 
Philip,  without  entering  into  a  national  war:  and  this 
muth,  under  the  e.xisting  treaty  between  Charles  v. 
and  Henry  viii.  in  1543.  Philip  had  a  right  to  claim  if 
he  was  attacked  by  I'Vance. 

Hut  the  King  wanted  mc>re  from  his  wife's  country* 
than  that  which  he  could  have  claimed  even  if  he  had 
not  married  the  Queen,  anil  he  ceaselessly  urgetl  upon 
M.iry,  and  u|)on  her  Council,  heavily  bril>rd  to  a  man. 
thf  i^raiiting  of  much  greater  aid  than  that  offered. 
He  was  at  last  successful  in  this,  though  it  was  still 
arranged  that  there  was  to  [mi  no  declaration  of  war  by 
Mary  aj^Minsi  Fr.mce,  the  English  forces  being  used 
only  \or  the  deftrnce  of  Planders  and  the  territory-  of 
Calais.  ThcTe  were  to  be  Sooo  infantry*  and  1000 
horse,  and  an  Eni^dish  lleet  with  6000  fighting  men 
was  to  \n:  r.iis(*d  and  maintained,  half  at  the  cost  of 
England  and  h.ill*  by  Philip. 

W'httn  this  had  Ixren  arrangeil.  P^rance  struck  her 
counterblow,  lor  it  was  clearly  Inrtter  for  her  to  be  at 
open  war.  in  which  she  could  .ulopt  repris^ils  on  the 
Scottish  bonier,  than  to  tight   English  contingents  in 
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Philip's  service.  The  English  Protestant  exiles  in 
France  were  made  much  of  and  subsidised  ;  and  hare- 
brained Stafibrd  and  his  crew  of  foolish  young  gallants 
sailed  from  Dieppe  on  Easter  Sunday  to  seize  the 
crown  of  England  for  himself  He  captured  Scar- 
borough, but  himself  was  captured  directly  afterwards, 
and  incontinently  lost  his  head.  It  was  a  silly,  hopeless 
business ;  but  the  rebels  had  started  from  France,  and 
had  been  helped  by  the  French  King,  and  the  fact 
was  argument  enough.  On  the  6th  June  1557,  war 
was  declared  between  England  and  France,  and  Philip, 
at  last,  saw  some  return  for  his  marriage  in  England. 
He  hated  war,  and  his  methods  were  in  all  things 
different  from  those  of  a  soldier ;  but  his  best  chance 
of  securing  a  durable  peace  was  to  show  his  strength 
whilst  his  hold  over  English  resources  lasted,  and  it 
was  clear  from  Mary's  declining  health  that  this  would 
not  be  long. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  Philip  rode  for  the  last 
time  from  Gravesend  through  Canterbury  to  Dover, 
his  ailing  wife  being  carried  in  a  litter  by  his  side.  On 
the  3rd  July  he  bade  her  farewell  as  he  stepped  into 
the  barge  that  carried  him  to  the  galleon  awaiting  him, 
and  Mary,  with  death  in  her  heart,  turned  her  back  to 
the  sea,  and  went  desolate  to  her  home  in  London. 

The  combined  army  in  Flanders  was  commanded  by 
the  brilliant  young  soldier,  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoy, 
who  had  50,000  men,  whilst  the  French  army,  under 
Consuble  Montmorenci,  reached  barely  half  that 
number.  Savoy  began  the  campaign  by  several  rapid 
feints  that  deceived  the  French,  and  then  suddenly  in- 
vested St.  Quintin,  into  which  Coligny  with  1,200  men 
just  managed  to  enter  before  Savoy  reached  it.  Find- 
ing himself  in  a  trap,  Coligny  begged  Montmorenci  to 
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come  to  his  relief.  The  first  attempt  at  this  failed  : 
and  on  the  the  loth  August  the  French  main  body 
made  a  desp<:ratc  effort  to  enter  the  town  by  boats 
over  the  Somme.  This  was  found  impossible,  and 
Montmorcnci's  force  was  surprised  and  taken  in  the 
rear  by  Savoy's  su|>erior  strategy'.  The  order  to  retire 
was  given  too  late,  and  the  French  retreat  soon  became 
a  panic-stricken  rouL  Six  thousand  Frenchmen  were 
killed,  and  as  many  more  captured,  with  all  the  anillcr>' 
and  Montmorcnci  himself;  and  there  was  no  force 
existent  between  Savoy's  victorious  army  ;ind  the  gates 
of  Paris.  Philip  was  at  Cambrai  during  the  battle : 
and  if  he  had  \x:i^n  a  soldier,  like  his  cousin  Savoy,  or 
even  like  his  father,  he  might  have  capturc*d  the  capital, 
and  have  brought  France  to  her  knees.  Hut  he  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  Savoy's  prayers,  and  lost  his  chance,  as 
he  did  all  his  life,  by  over-deliberation.  TV  Deums 
were  chanteil,  votive  offerings  promised,  joy  bells  rung, 
bill  Philips  host  moved  no  further  onward.  St  Quintin 
itselt  hell!  out  for  a  fortnight  longer ;  and  murder,  sack, 
and  pillage,  by  the  rascal  mercenaries  of  Philip,  held 
high  saturnalia,  in  spite  of  his  strict  command,  and  to 
his  horror  when  he  witnessed  the  havoc  wrought :  and 
then,  with  the*  fatal  cner-delibenition  that  ruinc:d  him. 
he  lamely  (juartered  his  men  in  the  conquered  terri- 
lory  iiisu-ad  i»f  i)ressing  his  victory  home. 

Th«'  (i<rmans.  discontented  with  their  loot,  quarrelled 
and  (lesrrteil  by  the  thous;ind  ;  the  English,  sulky  and 
unpaid,  grumbled  incessantly ;  and  the  Spaniards 
assertrtl  that  they  had  shown  no  stomach  for  the  fight 
befon-  St.  Quintin.  Their  hearts,  indeed,  were  not  in 
the  war,  for  it  concerned  them  not,  and  they  demanded 
to  be  sent  home.  In  London,  the  most  was  made  of 
the  victory  of  St.  Ouintin  by  the  Queen's  GovernmcnL 
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Bonfires  blazed  in  the  streets,  free  drink  rejoiced  the 
lieges,  and  Pole,  in  the  Queen's  name,  congratulated 
Philip  upon  so  signal  a  mark  of  divine  favour ;  but  the 
people  wanted  to  gain  no  victories  for  foreigners,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  be  glad.  Philip,  as  usual,  was 
pressed  for  money,  and  rather  than  keep  the  unruly 
English  contingent  through  the  winter,  he  acceded  to 
their  request  to  be  allowed  to  go  home. 

Whilst  Philip  s  forces  were  melting  away  in  idleness 
the  fine  French  army  under  Guise,  who  were  fighting 
the  Spaniards  outside  Rome,  were  suddenly  recalled 
by  Henry  11.  to  the  Flemish  frontier.  The  Pope  was 
then  obliged  to  make  terms  with  Alba,  and  withdrew 
from  the  war,  leaving  the  greater  antagonists  face  to 
face.  The  English  fortress  of  Calais  had  been 
neglected,  and  at  the  declaration  of  war  Noailles,  on 
his  way  back  to  France,  had  reported  that  it  might 
be  captured  without  difficulty.  Guise  and  his  army 
from  Italy  suddenly  appeared  before  the  fortress,  and 
stormed  and  captured  the  Rysbank-fort  on  the  sandy 
island  forming  Calais  harbour.  The  news,  when  it 
came  the  next  day  (4th  January  1558),  to  Mary, 
found  her  again  in  high  hopes  of  a  child ;  and  she 
received  it  bravely,  setting  about  means  to  reinforce 
the  town  without  the  loss  of  a  day.  Lord  Pembroke 
was  ordered  to  raise  a  force  of  5000  men  and  cross 
to  Philip's  town  of  Dunkirk.  But  before  they  were 
ready  matters  were  desperate,  for  treachery  was  at 
work  within  and  without  the  fortress  of  Calais.  Lord 
(irey  de  Wilton  at  Guisnes  was  also  in  evil  case; 
*  clean  cut  off,*  as  he  says,  '  from  all  aid  and  relief. 
I  have  looked  for  both  out  of  England  and  Calais, 
and  know  not  how  to  have  help  by  any  means,  either 
of  men  or  victuab.     There  resteth  now  none  other 
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way  for  the  succour  of  Calais,  and  the  rest  of  your 
Highncss's  places  on  this  side,  but  a  power  of  men 
out  of  IC upland,  or  from  the  Kind's  Majesty,  or  from 
tx>th.'  A  first  attempt  to  storm  the  citadel  of  Calais 
failed,  but  a  few  days  later  a  j^reat  force  of  artillcr\' 
was  broujjhl  to  bear.  Wcntworth,  the  jfovemor.  and 
Grey,  the  governor  of  Guisnes.  sent  beseeching 
messa^jes  to  Philip  for  relief,  but  the  lime  was  shon. 
and  no  sufficient  force  t<j  attack  Guise  could  be  raised. 
Philip  from  the  first  had  been  impressing  upcin  ihr 
English  Council  the  need  for  strengthening  Calais . 
but.  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  overburdened,  without 
money,  and  without  any  able  leiider.  Calais  had  been 
left  to  its  fate,  and  on  the  8th  January  1558  the  place 
cheerfully  surrendered  to  the  French.  A  few  days 
afterwards  Guisnes  fell,  and  the  last  foothold  of  the 
English  in  I*" ranee  was  gone  for  ever. 

When  Guise  had  first  ai^pro^iched  Calais.  Philip  in- 
striicicti  his  favourite  Count  de  Feria  to  hasten  to 
England  and  insist  ui)on  reinforcements  being  sent. 
Before  his  dei)arture  Calais  fell,  and  on  arriving  at 
Dunkirk  to  embark  he  learnt  of  the  loss  of  Guisnes  : 
wh«.Teupon  he  delayetl  his  de[>arture  for  a  day.  in 
oriliT  not  to  l)e  thtr  Ix-arer  of  the  last  bad  news. 
Ihr  tidings  of  the  English  defeats  had  fallen  like  a 
thumlcrbolt  uiK»n  Mary  and  her  advisers;  but  therr 
was  no  rtrpining  yet.  so  far  as  the  Queen  was  con- 
ctrriu'il.  for  (itKl  might  yet,  she  hoped,  send  her  a 
son.  anil  then  all  would  l)e  well.  She  would,  she 
said,  h.wr  the  htrad  of  any  councillor  of  hers  wh«» 
dared  to  talk  aljout  making  [leace  without  the  rcsiitu- 
lion  t>t'  the  captured  fortrc*sses  ;  and  church  and  laymen 
alike  opcwied  coffers  wide  to  provide  funds  for  avenging 
English  honour  and  protecting  English  soil 
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Feria  arrived  in  London  on  the  26th  January, 
though  the  primary  reason  of  his  mission  had  dis- 
appeared when  Calais  fell.  He  saw  Mary  immediately, 
and  found  her  stout  of  heart  and  hopeful,  desirous  of 
all  things  to  please  her  husband,  though  doubtful 
about  the  goodwill  of  her  Council.  Two  days  after- 
wards Feria  met  the  Council  in  Pole's  room,  and 
presented  his  master  s  demands.  Mary  had  told  the 
ambassador  that  both  they,  and  the  people  at  large, 
were  murmuring  that  the  war  was  of  Philip's  making, 
and  she  thought  that  it  would  be  well  boldly  to  face 
and  refute  that  point  before  it  was  advanced  by  the 
councillors.  The  Council  listened  politely  to  the 
King's  message,  and  recognising  that  they  had  before 
them  the  ideas  not  only  of  King  Philip,  but  of  their 
own  Queen  as  well,  took  time  to  reply.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards  the  Council  visited  Feria,  and  Arch- 
bishop Heath,  the  chancellor,  delivered  their  answer. 
It  was  couched  in  submissive  language  towards  Philip* 
and  told  a  sorry  story.  Far  from  being  able  to  send 
any  troops  across  the  sea,  they  badly  wanted  troops 
for  their  own  defence.  The  coast  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  and  an 
invasion  was  threatened  over  the  Scottish  Border. 
But  if  King  Philip  would  send  them  3000  German 
mercenaries,  for  which  they  would  pay,  they  would 
quarter  them  in  Newcastle  to  protect  the  north 
country,  and  they  would  then  arm  a  hundred  ships 
in  the  Channel  with  a  considerable  force  of  men* 
some  of  whom  might  be  used,  at  need  for  Philip's 
service.  Feria  reported  that  the  5000  Englishmen 
he  had  seen  at  Dover,  intended  for  embarkation,  were 
disorderly  rascals,  useless  as  soldiers,  and  he  and  his 
master  agreed  that  nothing  could  now  be  expected 
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from    England  in  the  form  of  a  military  contingent 
for  foreign  scr\'ice. 

The  country,  Sciys  Feria,  is  in  such  a  condition  that 
if  a  hundred  enemies  were  to  land  on  the  coast  the)' 
could  do  as  they  liked.'  Confusion  was  spreading 
throughout  all  classes  in  England,  owing  to  the  dislike 
of  the  war  for  the  s;ike  of  Spain,  and  to  the  dis- 
(juieting  news  of  ihe  Queen's  health.  Not  a  third 
of  the  usual  congregation  go  to  church  since  the  fall 
of  Calais.  re|K)rted  Feria  :  and  when,  in  a  conversation 
with  the  Queen,  the  ambassador  explained  to  her  how 
the  S|)anish  nobility  were  bound  to  contribute  so  many 
mounted  men  each,  in  case  of  war,  M«ir)'  sadly  shook 
her  head  at  the  idea  of  ai)plying  any  such  rule  to 
England.  *  Not  all  the  nobility  of  England  together/ 
she  said.  '  would  furnish  her  with  a  hundred  horse.' 
Parliament  was  sitting,  and  at  the  demand  of  mone)' 
tongues  began  to  wag  that  it  was  to  send  across  the 
sea  to  the  Queen's  Spanish  husband,  whose  proud 
envoy  ctuild  only  sneer  and  scoff  at  the  clumsy 
Eiij^lisli  way  of  raising  funds  for  their  sovereign,  and 
tell  everybody  that  he  woulil  be  only  too  glad  if  he 
coulil  prevail  uix>n  them  to  niise  the  neccssarj*  money 
tor  their  own  defence,  for  his  master  w«intetl  none  of 
it  fn^m  them. 

Philip  tlid  not  go  so  far  as  that,  for  he  was  very 
hanl  pressed  indeed,  and  urged  upon  Mar)*  some 
other  way  of  collecting  funds  besides  the  parliamentary 
vote.  In  vain  (iresham  tried  to  borrow  /^lo.ooo  in 
Antwerp  on  the  Queen's  credit;  attempts  to  cajole 
more  money  from  the  church  and  the  nobles  were 
made  with  but  small  result.  The  money  from  the 
parliamentary  grant  and  other  sources  that  could  be 

*  Fcru  tu  the  Kin^s     MSS.,  'SimancAf  Etudo,'  8ii. 
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got  together  was  sent  to  Flanders  to  pay  for  the 
raising  of  German  levies  for  the  English  service ; 
and  at  once  the  murmurs  in  London  grew  to  angry 
shouts,  that  English  money  was  being  sent  out  for 
King  Philip.  The  fitting  out  of  the  English  fleet, 
ostensibly  for  coast  defence,  was  hurried  forward,  for 
the  distracted  English  councillors  were  deluded  into 
the  idea  that  a  great  combined  movement  would  be 
made  to  recover  Calais :  they  were  frightened  by  a 
false  rumour  that  there  was  a  strong  French  fleet  at 
Dieppe,  that  the  Hanse  Towns  and  Denmark  would 
descend  on  the  east  coast ;  anything  to  get  them  to 
push  forward  a  strong  fleet,  really,  though  not 
ostensibly,  for  Philips  purpose.  But  Philip  took 
care  when  the  fleet  was  ready  that  Clinton  should 
use  it  as  he  desired  ; '  and  the  much-talked  of  3000 
German  mercenaries  never  came  to  England,  but  in 
due  time  were  incorporated  in  Philip's  army.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  cleverly  Feria  and  his  master 
worked  off  the  Queen  against  her  councillors,  and 
vice  versa.  With  regard  to  these  mercenaries,  for 
instance,  though  the  King  was  constantly  sending 
letters  and  messages  to  his  wife,  he  purposely 
refrained  from  mentioning  his  desire  to  make  use  of 
the  Germans,  for  whom  she  had  paid.  '  I  am  writing 
nothing  of  this  to  the  Queen,*  he  wrote ;  '  I  would 
rather  that  you  (Feria)  should  prudently  work  with 
the  councillors  to  induce  them  to  ask  us  to  relieve 
them  of  these  troops.'^ 

Mary's  hopes  of  progeny  were  once  more  seen  to  be 
delusive;  and  she,  in  deep  despondency   now,  was 

*  This   Englith   fleet  was  nuunly   instniincsiul   in  gaining  lor  the 
Flemings  a  great  victory  over  the  French  under  Termes  in  July  1558. 

•  MSS^'StmancatEMa<ks'8ii. 
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seen  to  be  rapidly  failing.  Pole  also  was  a  dying  man, 
said  Feria  :  <ind  all  the  other  councillors,  though  con- 
stantly clamouring  for  Spanish  brilx.*s,  were  drifting 
away  from  the  present  regime.  *  Those  whom  your 
Majesty  has  rewarded  most  are  the  mrn  who  serve 
the  least:  Pembroke.  Anindel.  Piiget.  Petrr,  llrath. 
the  Hishop  of  Ely  and  the  Controller/  Even  Philip 
himsflf  was  ready  now  to  turn  to  the  rising  sun.  and 
away  from  his  waning  wife.  *  What  you  writr  (he 
repliril  to  Feria)  about  visiting  Madam  Elizaljeth 
lutfore  you  l«'avt!  England,  for  the  reasons  you  mention, 
seems  very  wise  ;  and  I  am  writing  to  the  Queen  that 
I  have  ordered  you  to  go  and  see  the  Princess,  and  I 
U'g  the  Queen  also  to  order  you  to  do  so.' '  When 
P\-ri.i  had  frigliKrnt'd  the  Qu«:en  and  Council  out  of 
all  that  was  possible,  he  went  to  Hatfirld  to  scv 
Elizabeth,  with  all  manner  of  kind  mess;igrs  and 
sii^nitlcant  hints  frt>m  Philip:  and  s;uled  from  England 
in  July,  leaving  as  his  successor  a  Flemish  lawyr 
naincil  I  )'assonli'ville. 

Mary  had  lost  all  hojKf.  She  knew  now.  at  last, 
thai  shi!  wouKl  never  be  a  mother:  the  |x-rsecutions 
fnr  ri-li;^ion.  ami  above  all  the  war  for  the  sake  of 
Philip,  had  made  her  personally  un|M)pular.  as  she 
Mfrvt-r  liad  been  bffon* ;  she  had  not  a  single,  honrsi 
r.ip.ibU-  st.itrsman  nc'ar  ht-r.  Pole  Ix-ing  now  morilnind. 
but  .1  srt  of  gn'«rdy  scamps  who  looked  to  their  own 
iiuerrsis  alone  ;  and  the  doomed  Queen  Siiw  that  not 
for  hrr  was  to  be  the  glory  of  making  England  |irr- 
inantnily  Catholic,  and  ensuring  uniformity  of  faith  in 
C'hristrndom.  As  thr  autumn  went  on  the  Queens 
iMiuliiitin  became  more  grave,  and  constant  fever 
weakened   her  Siidly.      In   the    last   week  of  October 

'  MbS..  *  Sinunras  EstadtV  8i  i. 
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D'assonleville  wrote  to  Philip  that  the  Queen's  life 
was  despaired  of,  and  Feria  was  instructed  to  make 
rapidly  ready  to  cross,  and  stay  in  England  during 
the  period  of  transition  that  would  supervene  on  her 
death.  On  the  7th  November  D'assonleville  wrote 
again,  urging  that,  as  Parliament  had  been  summoned 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  succession,  it  would  be 
well  that  Philip  himself  should  if  possible  be  present 
This  was  true;  but  Philip  had  his  hands  full,  and, 
even  for  so  important  an  errand  as  this,  he  could  not 
absent  himself  from  Flanders ;  for  the  peace  commis- 
sioners from  England,  France,  and  Spain  were  in  full 
negotiation,  and  peace  to  him  now  was  a  matter  of 
viul  importance. 

I*>ria  arrived  in  London  on  the  9th  November,  and 
found  Mary  lying  in  her  palace  of  Saint  James's  only 
intermittently  conscious.  She  smiled  sadly  as  the 
ambassador  handed  her  Philip  s  letter,  and  greeted  her 
in  his  name ;  but  she  was  too  weak  to  read  the  lines 
he  had  written,  though  she  indicated  that  a  favourite 
ring  of  hers  should  be  sent  to  him  as  a  pledge  of 
her  love.  Her  faithful  Clarentius  and  beloved  Jane 
Dormer,  already  betrothed  to  Feria,  whom  she  after- 
wards married,  tended  her  day  and  night :  but  most  of 
the  others  who  had  surrounded  her  in  the  day  of  her 
glory  were  wending  their  way  to  Hatfield,  to  court  the 
fair-faced  young  woman  with  the  thin  lips  and  cold  eyes 
who  was  waiting  composedly  for  her  coming  crown. 
Feria  himself  took  care  to  announce  loudly  his  master  s 
approval  of  Elizabeth's  accession  when  her  sister  should 
die;  and  did  his  best  to  second  the  Queen's  efforts 
to  obtain  some  assurance  from  the  Princess  that  the 
Catholic  faith  and  worship  should  be  maintained  in 
England.     Elizabeth  was  cool  and  diplomatic     She 
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knew  well  that  she  must  succeed  in  any  case,  and  was 
already  fully  a^^reed  with  her  friends  as  to  the  course 
she  should  take,  careful  not  to  |>led^e  herself  t(x>  tdi 
lor  the  future  ;  ami  when  Feria.  leaving  the  Oytren's 
df.ith-btrd.  travelled  to  Hatfield  to  see  the  Princess. 
she  was  court«:ous  eniiu;ih.  but  firmly  rejected  ever\- 
sii;4^esiion  th.it  she  shmiM  owe  anythin;^  to  the  palron- 
aj^r  c»f  the  Kin^  of  Sp.iin. 

M.iry  in  iier  intervals  of  cons<:iousn«rss  was  clfvoui 
and  resii^ned.  comforting  the  few  fritmds  who  ucrc 
left  It)  sorrow  around  her  bed.  and  exhortinj^  them  lc» 
f.iith  and  f«)rtitude.  It  was  the  17th  November,  and 
th«-  li,:;hl  was  strui^^^^linj;  throuj^h  the  murky  mornin^j 
across  the  mist  u|H)n  the  marshes  U-tween  Saint 
jamrs's  ami  tin-  rh.im«-s.  when  the  daily  mass  in 
Marys  tlyin;^  chamber  was  l>«Mn;4  celebrated.  The 
<Jiii-«-n  was  sii  k  to  dr-ath  n<)W.  but  the  sacranu  nt  shr 
onlercil  for  the  List  time  riveted  h^r  waiulerin^  bra:n. 
and  the  clouds  that  hail  obscun-d  her  intr!ii;jrnir 
i)assed  .iw.iy.  i^ivim^  place  to  almost  pretrrnatura! 
»  learnt'ss.  Shtr  rrp«Mtfil  the  n-sj)onses  d!sti:;i  l!y  ani! 
lirmly  :  and  when  the  cflrbr.int  chanti-d  '  .Ignui  /V* 
■////  to/Its  ptitiitur  wiiPi.u,  she  excl.iimed  uith  almi*sx 
Ml.irilinj4  ])l.iiMnfss.  •  MtM-rt-rv  uo.hty  '  Miytrtrt  ni?rii  ' 
/>i';.\/  /;i>.'';i  />.7ifW/*.-  th»'n.  .i^  the  Must  was  elt-vated. 
>h<-  Itowt'ti  in  worship,  with  dosfd  c-yes  that  «»;n«nc>J 
in>  innn-  u|"»n  the  wurKl  ih.it  fi»r  \\vj  had  \m:vi\  -^o 
lrouMf\l. 

.\nd  si>.  with  .1  |)rayer  for  mercy  and  jK-ace  ujx>r. 
\\vv  lij'S.  and  her  List  ij.i/e  on  e.irth  resting  ujjt^n  the 
hnl\  in\>.ttry  of  hf-r  failh.  Mary  Tudtjr  went  to  her 
amiiiMl.'      Ibr  lite   was  but  a   |)assin){  epis<Kie  in  the 

'   I  ■■  ■    t     •■  ::.:  .  r  M.i:\^  !.is:  h'"'.:r'.  .s  from  :hc  Life  «rf  J^nr  IV 
1  »■.:  iit  ^      t  \  cr  .i,  ?»y  hrr  v.-iiJi-nMir  .ind  »c^  rcUrv.  Kather  Ll.ifunL 
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English  Reformation;  for  she  was  handicapped  from 
the  first  by  her  unpopular  marriage,  and  the  unstates- 
manlike  religious  policy  of  her  ecclesiastical  advisers. 
Like  her  mother,  and  her  grandmother  Isabel,  she 
would  deign  to  no  compromise  with  what  she  considered 
evil.  '  Rather  would  I  lose  ten  crowns  if  I  had  them/ 
she  exclaimed  once,  *  than  palter  with  my  conscience '  ; 
and,  though  to  a  less  exalted  degree,  this  was  Philip's 
attitude  of  mind  also.  Fate  cast  them  both  in  an  age 
when  rigidity  of  belief  was  breaking  down  before  the 
revival  of  ancient  learning,  and  the  widened  oudook 
of  life  growing  from  the  renaissance.  They  were 
pitted  against  rivals  whose  convictions  were  as  wax, 
but  who  were  determined  not  only  to  win  but  to 
appear  right  in  this  world,  at  any  sacrifice  of  principle ; 
and  the  fight  was  an  unequal  one.  Mary  could  not 
change— only  once  under  dire  compulsion  did  she 
even  pretend  to  give  way  in  the  matter  of  religion — 
Elizabeth  changed  as  often  and  as  completely  as 
suited  her  purpose :  Philip  had  only  one  invariable 
set  of  convictions  and  methods,  his  rivals  had  none, 
but  invented  them  and  abandoned  them  as  occasion 
served. 

And  so  Mary  Tudor  failed ;  pitiably,  because  she 
was  naturally  a  good  woman,  who  did  her  best  accord- 
ing to  her  conscience.  But  the  defects  of  her  descent 
were  too  strong  for  her :  she  was  a  Tudor,  and  con- 
sequently domineering  and  obstinate  ;  she  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Isabel  the  Catholic,  and  as  a  natural  result 
mystically  devout  and  exalted,  caring  nothing  for  human 
suffering  in  the  pursuit  of  her  saintly  aims ;  she  was  an 
English  Queen,  proud  of  her  island  realm ;  a  Spanish 
princess,  almost  equally  proud  of  the  land  of  the 
Catholic  kings ;  and,  to  crown  all,  she  was  the  oooMrt 
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of  Philip  iIm  pledged  to  the  cause  for  which  he  lived, 
the  unification  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  destruction 
of  the  power  of  France.  Within  a  year  of  her  death 
England  was  a  Protestant  country,  and  Philip  was 
married  to  a  French  princess. 
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ISABEL   OF    THE    PEACE 

(ELIZABETH    DE   VALOIS) 


BOOK    III 

When  Mary  Tudor  lay  dying  at  Saint  James's,  and  all 
England  was  in  the  throes  of  coming  change,  Feria 
archly  hinted  to  Elizabeth  that  she  might  secure  her 
succession  and  consolidate  her  throne  by  marrying  her 
Spanish  brother-in-law  when  her  sister  should  die* 
Elizabeth  loved  such  hints  and  smiled,  though  she  did 
not  commit  herself;  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  the 
main  endeavour  of  Philip  and  his  agents  was  to 
perpetuate  his  hold  over  England  by  means  of  the 
marriage  of  the  new  Queen.  They  all  failed  at  first 
to  gauge  her  character.  Feria  was  certain  that  if  she 
decided  to  marry  a  foreigner,  •  her  eyes  would  at  once 
turn  to  your  Majesty ' ;  and,  at  length,  after  his  usual 
tedious  deliberation  and  endless  prayers,  Philip  once 
more  donned  the  garb  of  matrimonial  martyrdom  and 
bade  Feria  offer  his  hand  to  the  daughter  of  Anne 
lioleyn.  The  conditions  he  laid  down  were  ridiculous, 
for  even  he  quite  misunderstood  the  strength  of  Eliza- 
beth and  the  new  national  spirit  of  her  people.  She 
must  amongst  many  other  things  become  a  Catholic, 
and  obtain  secret  absolution  from  the  Pope.  '  In  this 
way  it  will  be  evident  that  I  am  serving  the  Lord  in 
marr)'ing  her,  and  that  she  has  been  converted  by  my 
act.'  Elizabeth  keenly  enjoyed  the  compliment  con- 
veyed by  the  offer ;  but  she  neither  wished  nor  dared 
to  accept  it,  and  she  played  with  the  subject  with  de- 
lightful skill  until  the  latest  possible  moment     While 
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the  question  was  pending,  Philip  kept  open  the  peace 
ne^^otiations  with  I'Vance,  in  order  that,  if  he  had  his 
way  in  En;^land.  pressure  mijjht  \xi  exerted  to  obtain 
the  restitution  of  Calais;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  clear 
that  he  was  bcin;^  used  l)y  this  cunninj^;  young  woman 
as  a  cat's  paw.  he  gave  her  clearly  to  understand  that 
he  intended  to  make  peace  himself.  Calais  or  no  Calais  : 
and  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis  was  signed  on  the 
2nd  April  1559,  leaving  the  erstwhile  English  fortress 
in  the  hands  of  France. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  that  followed  Eliza- 
beths  accession.  Philip's  advisers  urged  u{x)n  him 
incessantly  the  vital  need  for  him  to  retain  his  hold  o%-er 
England  by  conquest  and  force  if  other  means  failed. 
The  new  Queen,  they  s;iid.  was  not  yet  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  the  country  w;is  unsettled,  and  now  was  the 
time  to  act  if  ever.  Philip  was  well  aware  that  the 
friendship  of  Kni^land  was  of  greater  importance  to 
him  than  ever,  but  he  hated  war.  and  the  growth  of 
protestantism  in  Eun>{*e.  es|)ccially  now  that  Elizabeth 
was  Queen  ot  Englanil.  had  suggested  to  him  a  com- 
bin.ition  that  exactly  suited  his  diplomatic  methods. 
When  the  peace  negotiations  had  first  been  broached 
in  the  summer  of  155S,  Henr>'  II.  of  France  had  sug- 
gcsiicl  that  a  close  league  of  thtr  great  Catholic  powers 
mi^lii  \iv  formeil  to  withstand  the  growth  of  heresy 
ihn»u:^'hnui  Kuroj)e.  Such  combinations  had  been 
aiiempleil  several  times  before,  but  had  never  been 
sim  erely  carried  out ;  national  traditions  had  always 
Iwen  iiM)  strong.  It  h.id  been  further  pro[X)sed  at  the 
ephemeral  truc«-  of  Vaucellcs  in  1556.  that  the  friend- 
ship of  France  and  Spain  might  be  cemented  by  the 
marriage  of  Philips  only  son  Carlos  to  Henr)*s  eldest 
dau^^htf-r  I-'li/abeih  ol  France. 
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The  idea  slumbered  and  the  truce  was  broken  ;  but 
at  the  begining  of  the  peace  negotiations  of  Cateau 
Cambresis  the  marriage  was  again  brought  forward, 
and  in  principle  accepted  by  Philip.  When  it  became 
evident  after  Mary  Tudor  s  death  that  England  under 
the  new  Queen  might  stand  aside,  or  even  permanently 
oppose  Spain  on  religious  grounds,  Philip  decided  that 
an  entire  change  of  policy  that  should  isolate  Elizabeth 
would  suit  him  better  than  war.  So  a  close  union  with 
France  was  adopted  ;  Philip's  name  was  substituted  for 
that  of  his  son  in  the  treaty,  and  the  widower  of  thirty- 
two  became  the  betrothed  husband  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  gifted  princess  in  Europe,  the  dainty  eldest 
daughter  of  Henr>'  11.  and  Catharine  de  Medici.  It 
was  a  clever  stroke  of  policy ;  for  it  not  only  bound 
France  to  Philip  against  heresy  everywhere,  as  it  was 
intended  to  do,  but  it  enabled  him  to  counteract  from 
the  inside  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  allies  to  de- 
pose Elizabeth  of  England  in  favour  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  the  next  Catholic  heir  and  the  betrothed  wife 
of  the  Dauphin  of  France.  So  far  as  France  was 
concerned,  the  substitution  of  Philip  for  his  son  as  a 
husband  of  the  princess  was  an  advantage.  Don 
Carlos,  though  of  the  same  age  as  the  bride  (14),  was 
a  deformed,  stunted  epileptic,  who  probably  for  years 
to  come,  if  ever,  would  not  possess  any  political  power ; 
whereas  Philip,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  was  by  far 
the  most  poy^erful  sovereign  in  the  world  at  the  time, 
and  could,  if  he  chose,  at  once  render  any  aid  that 
France  might  need  in  suppressing  the  reformers. 

Elizabeth  of  Valois,  or  Isabel  of  the  Peace,  as  the 
Spaniards  called  her,  was  the  flower  of  an  evil  flock. 
Tall,  graceful,  and  well  formed,  even  in  her  precocious 
youth,  she  had  been  destined  from  her  birth  for  splendid 
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marriage.  '  My  daughter,  Elizabeth,  is  such  that  she 
must  not  be  married  to  a  duchy.  She  must  have  a 
kin^^'dom,  and  a  jjreat  one,'  said  her  proud  father  oner, 
when  his  youngtrr  daughter  Claude  was  married  to  the 
Dukr  n(  Lorraine;  and  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
describing  h(!r  magnificent  christening  feiist  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  in  July  i  546.  s;&ys  that  :  '  Isabel  was  chosc-n 
for  her  name,  because  of  the  hope  ihey  have  at  a  future 
time  of  a  marriage  between  her  and  the  Infant  (iv.  I  h»n 
Carlos),  and  Isabel  is  a  name  b<*loved  in  Sjwin/'  We 
may  doubt  the  correctness  of  this ;  for  the  Princess  s 
sponsor  was  Henry  viii.  of  England,  and  proKibly  he 
chose  the  name  after  his  own  nnuhcr,  Elizabirth  of  York. 
Isabel  grew  up  by  the  side  of  her  sister-in-law,  the 
ytuing  (Jueen  of  Scots:  and  although  the  latter  was 
lour  years  the  senior  of  her  companion,  they  were  close 
rivals  in  the  Urarning  I  hen  lx:coming  fashionable  for 
yuung  ladi(rs  (»f  rank.  The  curious  Latin  and  French 
•  lid.ictic  letters  written  by  Mar)-  Stuart,  ;iged  ten  or 
eleven,  to  her  little  sister-in-law.  although  prim  and 
pri|L:,:^Msh  according  to  our  present  ideas,  throw  a  tUxxl  ot 
li;^lu  upon  the  sevtTe  and  systematic  training  for  their 
iLiiun:  position  th.it  the  young  princesses  underwent. 
Alter  making  all  allowances  for  inevitable  Hatter)'  on  the 
part  of  such  a  courtier  as  Mrantome,  it  is  evident  thai 
Isiihrl  was  a  beauty  of  the  very  first  rank.  *  Her  visage 
was  lovily  antl  her  <-yes  and  hair  black,  which  contrastcti 
with  her  ctMiiplexion,  and  made  her  so  attractive,  that 
I  li.ive  h(Mrd  s.iy  in  Spain  that  the  gentlemen  did  not 
ilare  (n  link  at  her.  for  fear  of  falling  in  love  with  her. 
and  ti)  tl'.rir  own  peril  making  the  Kin^  jeidous.      The 

'A  •.:i..'.:<    .1  •  c.:!]*.  it  '.).c    ^j>!cnil:il   frNliN.il,  Mh:i  h  iclrbraied  At  ibc 
>.i:i.f  :  ::.r  :\.r     .,r..i!urc  i.l  tl.c  j-c.i-  r  w  !h  Kn^-!.ind  and  luberi  1 
N  /  -.''::  ';>\  '':.r  >;>.iii  Oi  ainha^^i(!>ir.       S|>an:bh  Calendar,  voL  riiL. | 
h,  M.  :  :i  M  iinc  ) 
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churchmen  also  avoided  looking  at  her  for  fear  of 
temptation  ;  as  they  did  not  possess  sufficient  strength 
to  dominate  the  flesh  on  regarding  her.'  In  1552  she 
was  betrothed  to  Edward  vi.  of  England,  and  this 
danger  to  Spain,  averted  by  Edward's  death,  made 
Philip  and  his  father  all  the  more  eager  to  keep  a  firm 
hold  upon  England  as  soon  as  Mary's  accession  made 
an  alliance  possible. 

1 1  was  this  young  beauty  of  fourteen  whose  portrait 
by  Janet  was  sent  to  Philip  in  the  early  days  of  1559. 
He  was  always  an  admirer  of  women,  and  had  been 
twice  an  affectionate  husband ;  but  his  first  wife  he 
had  married  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  and  she  died 
within  a  year;  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  Tudor, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  married  to  him  for  political 
reasons  alone.  Dofla  Isabel  de  Osorio,  who  had  been 
his  acknowledged  mistress  for  years,  and  had  borne 
him  children,  had  retired  into  a  convent,  and  was,  of 
course,  now  out  of  the  question.  The  sight  of  this 
radiant  young  French  beauty  seems  to  have  stirred 
Philip  s  heart  to  as  much  eagerness  as  he  was  capable 
of  feeling.'  But  though  the  bride  was  an  attractive 
one,  and  her  own  family  exhausted  eulogy  in  her 
praise,  as  well  they  might,  for  no  princess  of  her 
time  excelled  her,  the  marriage  was  regarded  on  both 
sides  as  a  political  event  of  the  first  importance, 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  it  became  really  more  im- 
[x>nant  even  than  was  anticipated.  It  was  vital  for 
Philip  that  he  should  have  some  control  over  French 
policy  now  that  friendship  with  Engbnd  was  denied 

I  The  Biftbop  oi  Umogesi  writtnf  to  Cardiml  LomiiM  toon  after  the 
betrochal  (Sih  A«f«si  tss9XMys-  *Nei«  mm •  ptJMO lo deUghted  with 
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him ;  whilst  to  have  his  own  clever  dau^jhter  by  the 
side  of  Phih'p  was  to  the  King  of  Fmncc  a  guarantee 
that  no  st(!p  inimical  to  him  would  be  Liken  in  Spain 
without  his  knowledge.',  and  that  he  coukl  depend  upon 
the  h»-lp.  «ir  at  lr;ist  the  neutrality,  of  S|>ain  if  he  had 
to  d<:al  with  the  h'rench  and  Scotch  reformers.  wh<» 
st-enn-d  to  threaten  the  basis  of  authority.  Thence- 
forward ihf  Catholic  shfr-p  were  to  stand  apart  from 
the  Proic-stant  j;oats  ihrou^'houi  the  work!. 

So.  when  the  saturnine  Duke  of  Alba,  with  his 
train  of  {[jallant  gentlemen,  nxle  into  Paris  on  ihc 
iQih  June  1550  to  wed  Is«ilMrl,  as  proxy  for  Philip. 
the  court  and  capital,  all  swept  and  garnished  in  its 
gayest  garb,  were  impressed  with  the  knowledge  thai 
these  brilli.mt  nuptials  w<:ri!  intended  10  mark  a  ncm- 
df'parturr  in  the  politics  of  Christendom.  Led  by  ihe 
priners  of  tht?  bloi:)d  royal  of  France,  the  S|)aniards 
iind  I'lrmings  who  represented  Philip  rode  thnnigh 
th«-  crowdc'd  and  jubilant  city  to  the  Louvre,  heralded 
by  triumphal  music,  and  werre  rrceivetl  at  ihe  doi>f 
by  llenr)'  11.  ami  his  court.  AIIki  dismounted  and 
knell  at  thf  King's  ft-el.  but  was  raised  and  embraced 
l»y  Henry,  and.  arm  in  arm,  Philip's  proxy  .ind  his 
eTsiwhilc-  enrmy  •-niered  the  great  hall  where  the 
<  hirt'M  (\itliarinr  and  her  daughter  SiU  in  gorgeous 
slate,  surrounded  by  their  ladies.  As  .Allw  knelt  and 
kissed  the  hem  of  the  girl's  roln*,  it  was  noticed  that 
il)e  colour  tied  from  her  cheek,  and  she  n>sc  from 
her  chair  anil  remained  standing  whilst  the  Duke 
n-ad  In  her  Philip's  message,  anil  handed  to  her  the 
splenditl  ra.sket  » 'f  jewels  he  had  sent  her.  One  of 
th«*  .^ilis  was  a  portrait  of  the'  bridegrcwm  in  a  superb 
iliainoml  loiket.  which  IsaUtl  pressed  to  her  lips. 

<  )n  the  next  day.    20th  June,   the  same  great  hall 
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of  the  Louvre  was  crowded  with  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  France,  whilst  the  solemn  betrothal  cere- 
mony was  performed  that  gave  to  Isabel  the  title  of 
Queen  of  Spain:  and  on  Thursday,  21st  June,  the 
capital  was  alive  from  early  dawn  for  the  marriage 
itself.  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  alike  could  speak 
of  nothing  but  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  bride. 
Even  Alba,  dour  as  he  was,  broke  into  exclam<itions 
at  the  perfections  of  the  new  Queen,  and  grew  almost 
romantic  in  her  praises  in  his  letters  to  Philip.  Isabel, 
indeed,  had  been  well  schooled  by  her  mother,  whom 
she  feared  and  admired  more  than  any  other  person 
in  the  world.  Catharine  de  Medici  was  still,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  shade,  for  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois 
was  the  real  Queen  ;  but  she  was  profoundly  wise, 
and  had  moulded  her  favourite  daughter  well  for  the 
character  she  was  destined  to  play.  Isabel  herself 
was  fully  conscious  of  the  great  position  she  was 
called  to  fill,  and  was  proud  of  the  triumph  that  was 
hers. 

She  bore  herself  throughout  the  trying  ceremonies 
with  a  composure  and  avHct  which  she  knew  were 
fitting  for  the  Queen  of  Spain ;  and  as  she  glided, 
holding  her  handsome  father's  hand,  along  the 
gorgeous  mised  and  covered  gangway  leading  from 
the  bishop's  palace  to  the  great  door  of  Notre  Dame, 
she  presented  a  vision  of  beauty  adorned  with  such 
stately  magnificence  as  can  rarely  have  been  sur- 
passed, even  at  the  marriage  of  her  friend  and  sister- 
in-law,  Mary  Stuart,  in  the  same  place  shortly  before. 
The  texture  of  Isabel's  robe  was  literally  interwoven 
with  pearls.  Round  her  neck  was  suspended  Philip  s 
portrait,  and  the  great  pear  -  shaped  peari  which 
was    the   greatest    treasure    in    the  crown  jewels  of 
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Spain.  Her  mantle  was  of  blue  velvet,  enriched 
with  a  border  of  bullion  embroidery  a  fool  wide. 
The  train  of  this  gorgeous  robe  was  borne  by  her 
sister  Claude,  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  and  Mary  Stuan. 
Queen  of  Scots,  and,  as  she  foolishly  called  herself. 
Queen  of  England.  Isabel  wore  an  imperial  crown 
which,  we  are  told,  cast  a  halo  of  light  around  her 
as  she  walked,  so  refulgent  weri  the  jewels  of  which 
it  was  composed.'  Alba,  in  cloth  of  gold  and  with 
the  royal  insignia,  personated  his  absent  master,  and 
in  his  name  was  married  to  the  Princess  by  Cardinal 
(le  Bourbon.  Splendour  truly  seems  to  ha^'c  excelled 
itself  in  that  sumptuous  court  on  this  occasion  :  the 
lonj^'-standing  emrmies.  France  and  Spain,  each  trj'ing 
to  outda//le  the  other  in  its  lavish  magnificence. 

Hui  scowling  faces  there  were  not  a  few.  ft>r  this 
was  ih<:  triumph  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  and  the 
tlrhonair  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brothers  took  no 
pains  to  hide  thfir  elation,  whilst  the  princes  of  the 
blood  of  the  house  of  Hourl>on.  the  Montmorencis  and 
ihr  reformrrs  were  full  of  foreUxling.  for  they  knew 
now  that  ihi.-ir  enrmies  could  lcK)k  across  the  Pyrenees, 
almost  irrtain  «»f  aid  from  the  most  powerful  [xitcntate 
an  i-.irih.  Qucrrn  Catharine,  uhk  clerical  though  she 
was.  smiled  with  a  biiicr  heart,  for  she  had  no  lo%-e 
for  thf  house  of  (luisr.  I-'or  il.iys  the  ftrslivitirs  ment 
on  :  n).iS(|ur  and  i)an<|uet.  hall  and  tournament  follow- 
inij  earh  other  with  wtMrisome  brilliancy,  for  another 
d.iuj^hlrr  of  I'Vance,  M-irj^aret.  Wiis  wedded  at  the 
s.mur  time  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  double 
nupti.ils  r.illrd  for  ilouhle  ilisplay. 

At  hn^th  the  last  and  j^reaiesi  of  the  gallant  shoms 
was  luM  uiulrr  the  shallow  of  the  Bastille,  hard  by  the 

■    M.N>  Kirrr''.  '  Kl..-.ibcth  ile  V.lIl^.^.■  i^Ui^lcti  from  (foddrot. 
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gate  of  Sl  Antoine,  on  the  30th  June.  In  gorgeous 
tribunes  under  broidered  silken  canopies  sat  the  Queen 
of  France  and  Spain,  Catharine  and  her  dearest 
daughter ;  and  the  Duchesses  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy, 
with  the  fairest  court  in  Christendom,  gathered  around 
the  great  parallelogram  of  the  lists  to  witness  the  tour- 
nament. The  glittering  courtiers,  gay  as  they  looked, 
who  stood  behind  the  ladies  in  the  seats,  knew  that 
the  wedding  feast  really  celebrated  a  political  event  of 
the  first  consequence.  It  foreboded  the  suppression 
of  Protesuntism  in  Scodand  by  France,  a  war  with 
England,  and  the  crushing  of  reform  in  France  itself 
and  in  Flanders ;  for  there  was  to  be  no  more  para- 
lysing rivalry  between  Philip  and  his  new  father-in-law, 
and  it  made  the  C<itholic  Guises  the  masters  of  France. 
But  none  could  tell  that  the  stroke  that  was  to  set  all 
these  events  into  immediate  motion  was  to  fall  so  soon. 
Menry  11.,  shallow  and  vain  of  his  unquestioned  pre- 
eminence in  the  gallant  sport,  rode  into  the  lists  upon 
a  big  bay  war  horse,  decked,  like  its  rider,  with  the 
black  and  white  devices  and  interlaced  crescents  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Duchess  of  Valentinois.  The 
King  of  France  was  determined  in  the  presence  of 
the  Spanish  grandees  to  show  that  he,  at  least,  was 
no  carpet  knight,  like  their  King  Philip,  and  he  rode 
course  after  course  victoriously  with  princes  and  nobles, 
until  the  light  began  to  wane.  Catharine,  desirous  of 
ending  the  dangerous  sport,  sent  a  message  from  her 
tribune  to  pray  her  husband  to  tilt  no  more  for  that 
day.  Henry  laughed  to  scorn  such  timid  counsel 
He  wrnild  run  once  more  against  the  Franco-Scoi 
Montgomerie,  Sicur  de  L'Orge,  who  tried  his  best  to 
avoid  the  encounter  without  success.  At  the  first  shock 
Montgomerie's  lance  carried  away  the  King's  visor,  but 
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the  shaft  broke  with  the  force  of  the  im|»act  and  a 
great  jag};ed  splinter  pierced  the  eye  and  brain  of 
Henry  of  X'alois.  who,  within  three  days,  was  dead. 

The  whole  |>oliticaI  (x^sition  was  changed  in  a  day. 
The  new  Kinj^  Francis  and  his  wife,  Mar)*  Stuart. 
wenr  liiile  more  than  children  ;  and  the  youn^;  Queen's 
uncles  the  (luises  would  rule  France  unless  Catharine 
the  Queen  Dowaj^'er  could  beat  them  on  their  own 
j^round.  For  her.  indeed,  the  hour  had  now  come,  or 
was  cDniinK.  For  ycrars  she  had  been  patient  whilst 
the  Kind's  mistress  held  sway;  but  if  she  could  com- 
bine the  enemies  of  the  Guis^rs  now  she  might  be 
mistress  of  Fr.ince.  The  alliance  with  Spain  was  no 
lunger  to  Ik*  used  if  she  could  help  it  as  a  means  for 
crushiuk;  Prittcstantism  ;  for  to  Protestantism  she  must 
partly  hjok  to  crush  the  Guises;  but  if  by  diplomacy 
ami  the  rff< »rts  of  her  daughter  Isabel  she  could  win 
Spanish  su[»p«»rt  i*)  her  side  on  {x:rsonal  );rounds.  then 
she  mij^ht  triumph  over  her  fcxrs.  It  needed,  as  me 
sh.ill  see.  consumm.ite  skill  and  chicaner)',  and,  in  the 
(riid.  it  (lid  not  succeed  ;  for  Philip  would  natundly  m 
the  IniiL;  run  tend  towards  the  Guises,  the  enemies  of 
reform,  .iiul  he  was  easily  led  by  a  woman. 

Anil  thus  the  mission  of  Isabel  of  Valois  in  marryinj; 
Philip  was  than^^ed  in  a  moment  by  Mont};omenes 
unhuky  lance  thrust  from  a  national  and  religious  to 
a  personal  and  political  object.  But  Philip  was  a 
iliftu  uli  man  to  be  used  for  the  ends  of  others  ;  what 
he  hat  I  nftilrd  was  French  neutrality  whilst  he  tackled 
hf-n-sy.  anil  he  had  no  di-sire  to  forward  the  interests 
of  .in  ambitious  It.ilian  woman  whom  he  hated  ;  thou|;h 
at  first  there-  was  just  one  element  that  made  him  in- 
clincil  to  smile*  upon  Calh.irine,  doubtfully  orthodox 
thoui^h   she   was.     The  Queen  of  Scots  and   France 
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was  Catholic  heiress  of  England  ;  and  the  Guises  were 
already  preparing  to  employ  French  national  forces  to 
oust  Elizabeth  in  favour  of  their  niece.  This  Philip 
could  never  have  permitted :  better  for  him  a  Protes- 
unt  England  than  a  French  England :  so  again 
national  interests  over-rode  religious  affinities,  and 
before  the  ink  of  the  treaty  of  Gateau  Cambresis  was 
well  dry  the  spirit  that  inspired  the  agreement  was  as 
dead  as  the  king  who  had  conceived  it. 

Philip  was  still  at  Ghent  when  the  news  of  Henry's 
death  reached  him,  yearning  to  get  back  again  to  his 
beloved  Spain,  and  full  of  anxiety  that  even  there  the 
detested  heresy  was  raising  its  head  in  his  absence. 
His  Netherlands  dominions  would  clearly  have  to  be 
uught  submission ;  Elizabeth  of  England  was  posi- 
tively insolent  in  her  disregard  of  him,  and  if  Spain 
failed  in  orthodoxy  then  indeed  would  he  and  his  cause 
be  lost.  His  most  pressing  need  therefore,  for  the 
moment,  was  to  keep  the  alliance  with  France  intact 
for  the  purpose  he  had  in  view,  whilst  restraining  the 
activity  of  the  Guises  in  England  on  behalf  of  their 
niece,  Mary  Stuart.  All  went  well  in  this  respect  at 
first.  The  Montmorencis  and  the  princes  of  Bourbon 
were  divested  of  political  power,  the  ultra  Catholic 
party  was  paramount,  and  even  the  Queen  mother, 
Catharine,  was  working  in  apparent  harmony  with  the 
Guises.  But  to  keep  his  hand  firmly  upon  the  machine 
of  government  in  France,  it  was  desirable  for  Philip  to 
have  at  his  side  at  the  earliest  possible  day  his  young 
French  wife.  Whilst  Isabel  was  yet  in  mourning 
seclusion  with  her  mother,  Philip  continued  to  press 
for  her  early  coming,  and  in  July  the  French  ambas- 
sador, the  Guisan  Bishop  of  Limoges,  told  the  im- 
patient bridegroom  that  the  Princess  now  only  awaited 
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the   instructions  of  her  future  husband  to  commence 
the  journey  towards  the  Spanish  frontier. 

As  usual,  the  smallest  dcunil  was  discussed  and 
scttird  by  Philip  with  his  Council  at  Ghent ;  the 
choice  of  the  Oucen's  confessor,  the  exact  etiquette  to 
be  followed  on  her  reception  in  Spanish  territory*  and 
afterwards,  the  number  of  her  French  household,  the 
amount  of  ba^^^a^e  she  and  her  suite  might  brio};.  and 
even  the  exact  manner  in  which  she  was  to  greet  thr 
Spaniards  who  went  to  receive  her.  On  the  3rd 
August  Philip  wrote  from  Ghent  to  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  IJurjjos  to  make  ready  with  his  brother. 
the  Dukt:  of  Infantado.  to  proceed  to  the  frontier  for 
the  new  Oueen's  reception  scx)n  after  the  King  himself 
should  arrive  in  Spain.  Hut  Isabel's  departure  from 
her  own  land  could  not  Ixr  arranged  hurriedly.  There 
was  a  prodigious  trousseau  to  be  prepiiretl.  so  enormous. 
indeed,  as  to  strike  with  dismay  the  Spanish  officers 
wht)  had  to  arrangt!  for  its  conveyance  over  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  rough  bridle  paths  of  Spain . 
Catharine,  too.  was  loaih  to  let  her  daughter  go 
before  sh<'  had  indcxtrinated  her  with  her  new  task 
in  Sp.iin.  and  she  insisted  u[M)n  her  attending  the 
loronation  of  her  brother.  Francis  11..  at  Kheims  in  mid 
SepleinlK-r. 

Philip,  always  impalient  for  the  coming  of  his  bride. 
arriveii  in  Spain  by  sea  on  the  Sth  September  155Q 
and  signalised  his  arrival  by  the  great  amto  dt  ft  at 
X'allailolid.  that  was  to  indicate  to  Europe  that  heresy 
was  lo  be  burnt  out  of  the  dominions  of  the  Catholic 
kini^j.  I'ull  of  f.ir-reaching  religious  plans,  for  m'hich 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  sure  of  France,  the 
presciue  \\\  fiis  I'Vench  wife  by  his  side  was  more  than 
ever  necessary,  and  in  October  he  sent  a  special  envoy. 
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Count  Buendia,  to  France  to  demand  that  the  bride 
should  start  at  once  :  '  first,  because  of  the  great  desire 
of  his  Majesty  to  see  and  keep  the  Catholic  Queen  in 
his  realm  as  soon  as  possible,  he  begs  most  earnestly 
his  good  brother  the  Christian  King  and  Queen 
Catharine,  to  arrange  so  that,  in  any  case,  the  Queen 
should  start  at  once,  and  arrive  at  Bayonne  by  the 
end  of  November/  '  Another  letter  from  the  King  to 
the  siimc  effect  was  written  to  Isabel  herself,  and  she 
in  reply  promised  through  the  French  ambassador  in 
Spain  to  delay  her  departure  no  longer. 

But  week  followed  week,  and  yet  the  bride  came 
noL  Splendid  presents  and  loving  messages  from 
Philip  went  to  her  frequently,  and  kind  replies  were 
returned  from  Isabel  and  her  mother.  But  intrigue 
was  already  rife  in  the  French  court,  and  Catharine 
was  tr)Mng  to  gain  promises  from  Philip  to  support 
her  ;igainst  those  who,  she  said,  were  bent  upon  dis- 
turbing her  son  s  realm.  So  every  excuse  was  seized 
u{)on  to  keep  Isabel  in  France,  until  Philip  had 
promised  what  was  required.  The  French  found  him 
anything  but  compliant,  and  at  length,  in  the  depth 
of  winter  (17th  December),  Isabel,  with  her  mother 
:uid  brother,  and  a  great  train  of  courtiers,  left  Blois 
on  her  Kmg  journey  south.  The  household  of  the 
new  Queen  appointed  by  her  mother  was  extremely 
numerous,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
Philips  agents,  who  broadly  hinted  that  they  would 
not  Iki  allowed  to  remain  in  SfKiin.  Three  of  the 
Bourbon  princes  of  the  blood,  Anthony,  Duke  of 
Vendome,  husband  of  Jeanne  d'Albret.  titular  Queen 
of  Navarre,  his  brother.  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and 
the  Prince  of  Roche  sur  Yon,  were  to  accompany  her 

*  *  llocumenUM  Inedttot,'  voL  itt.     Philip  to  FrmsKit  li.  fram  Valladolid. 

S 
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lo  the  fronlitT.  a  jjood  excuse  for  sending  them  away 
from  Paris,  and  two  Bourbon  princesses,  the  Countess 
d'llarcoiirt  (Madame  de  Rieux),  and  her  niece,  Anne 
of  Bourbon,  wrn!  to  (j;o  with  her  into  S{>ain. 

All  these  j^n:at  personciges  and  scores  of  others 
needf-d  lon^  lists  of  servitors  and  tniins  of  baggage. 
and  the  journey  over  the  snowy  winter  [Mths  was  long 
and  tedious.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  foreseen,  how- 
«vrr.  in  th<:  transj>ort  over  the  I*yrenees  of  the  vast 
mass  of  impedimenta  taken  by  Isabel  and  her  Lidies. 
Much  of  it  was  sent  by  sea,  ;ind  was  only  received 
in  Spain  after  lonj;  delay  and  continued  annoyance  to 
ihc:  lailies.  who  h.id  to  ap|>ear  in  the  ceremonies  with- 
out their  fine  clothes.  The  jjirl  lost  heart  as  the  lime 
i^p'W  near  to  biii  farewell  to  her  mother.  She  loved 
I'rance  dearly,  with  an  ardour  she  never  lost  to  the 
KiNl  d.iy  of  her  life,  .mil  the  French  people  returned 
h(T  ilevotion.  Alon}{  the  roads  to  Chatellerault  crowds 
stood  in  t«'ars.  invoking  blessings  u\Hm  the  angel  mho 
w.is  ii»  !»«•  s.icrificf-d  on  the  altar  of  [jcace.  Fr.incc 
anil  Spain  had  l>een  at  war  for  generations:  Phdips 
4  old.  Iiaui^hly  ih'meanour,  which  had  earned  him  the 
dislik*'  of  I'Irmings.  was  e<]ually  distasteful  to  French- 
m«-n.  .iiul  Nittrirs  rurrent  of  the  gKx>my  rigidity  of  his 
m»)n.isiii:  muri  slrurk  the  heart  of  the  bright  yc^ung 
l)fMiily  will]  fear  aiul  ilre.iil. 

lor  smmh-  d.iys  C.iih.irine  and  her  daughter  stayed 
at  Ch.itt'Ilt-r.iult.  loath  to  s«iy  giMxl-bye  :  but  at  List,  on 
ihi-  .^'ilh  Ni»\ ember,  the  parting  could  be  delayed  no 
'.i>n;;»r.  and.  hraribroken.  mother  and  daughter  took  a 
lean  ill  fan- well.  Isabel  had  l)een  rcrared  in  the  poetical 
n».:ri  ill  wliiih  Ronsard  sang,  and  every  courtier  wooed 
in  vfTsr.  M.iry  Stuart  throughout  her  life  showed  ihe 
eftrcts  of  Mich  training,  and  so  did   Isabel     She  and 
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her  mother  had  exchanged  poetical  letters  during  the 
months  of  their  mourning,  and  continued  to  do  so 
afterwards ;  and  on  her  lonely  way  from  Chatellerault 
Isabel  solaced  herself  by  inditing  a  letter  in  verse  to 
the  beloved  mother  whom  she  had  just  left.  As  poetry 
it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The  poem  is  too  long 
to  quote,  but  in  it  the  writer  compares  her  desire  to 
see  her  husband  with  the  much  stronger  natural  love 
for  her  mother,  who,  she  says,  is  to  her  father,  mother, 
and  husband  in  one.     The  epistle  ends  thus : — 

*  Tantost  je  sens  mon  ceil  plorer  puis  ryre, 
Mais  la  tin  est  toujours  d'estre  inartyre. 
Qui  durera  sans  prendre  fin  ne  cesse, 
Jusques  i  unt  que  je  reprenne  adresse 
Pour  retoumer  vers  vous  en  diligence  : 
Lors  oblyant  la  trop  Cacheuse  absence 
Je  recevrai  la  joye  et  le  plaisir, 
Et  joyrei  de  mon  parfait  desir 
IVensemble  veoir  p^  m^  et  man.'  * 

The  next  morning  brought  Isabel  a  similar  poem  of 
regrriful  adieu  from  her  mother,  and  .some  really 
poetical  lines  from  Mary  Stuart,  in  which  the  following 
occur  : — 

'  Les  pleurs  font  mal  au  coeur  joyeux  et  sain, 
Mais  au  dolent,  ils  servent  quasi  de  pain  : 
Car  si  le  mal  par  les  pleurs  n'est  allcg^ 
A  tout  moins  il  en  est  soulag^.' 

Thmugh  snow-clad  France  the  long  cavalcade  slowly 
made  its  way.  Endless  questions  of  etiquette,  prompted 
by  pride  and  jealousy  on  both  sides,  occupied  French 
and  Spanish  officials  the  while.  Philip,  as  usual,  saw 
to  the  smallest  point  himself.     The  proud   Mendoza 

>  Htbliocheque  .Nationale,  '  Ponds  Francois,'  Na  7237,  where  there  is 
a  considerable  collection  of  the  poems  of  both  mother  and  daughter 
unpnntrd  Miss  Frere  quotes  some  of  Catharine's  lines  to  Isabel,  but 
not  the  above. 
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Cardinal  objected  to  j^ive  precedence  l<»  the   Kinf;  of 

Navarre,  as  he  was  not  a  real  kin;j.  and  the   I)«>gr  n( 

\'enice  had  always  j^iven  place  in  Cardinal    Mendo/a, 

•  Th«:  Prince  of  koche  siir  Yon  may  Ix!  called  •"  lordship, ' 

Ix'caiise  he  is  n(  royal  blowl,  l)iii  he  must  have  only 

the  privilry«rs  of  .ni  amli.iss.'idor  whilsl  in  Sjuin."     The 

Countess  of  Urerta,   who  was  to  Ixr   Is.il)ers  mistrrss 

of  the  robes,  a  proud  dame  in  Philip's  entire  ronhdencr, 

was  to  k«!ep  close  to  th<:  Oue«*n.  and  tiecide  all  |Kiints 

of    ftmitu'ne    titicpiette ;     whilsl     Lo|h-/    de    (ju/man. 

Isabel's  S|)anish  chief  surward.  was  to  arran;^e  rwry 

thin:;    accordini;    to    Spanish    eti(|uettc    in    ht-r    table 

sc-rvic«\     Cinlinal    Mendo/;i   was    instructed   t'»  ali(;ht 

and  s.ilute  the  (Jutren  humbly  when  he  first  approachcii 

h«T.  and  his  l»n>thrr  the   I  )ukf  was  Ut  kiss  her  hand, 

nnluithstainlin;^  any  reluctance  she  mijjht  show.      Kach 

mornini^  ihr  Canlinal  was  to  visit  her.  \%hercru|>>n  shr 

'  w.is  to  pcrive  him  st.mdinj;.  .unl  ordrr  an  arm-chair  to 

l>e  brtKi^^ht   for  him.  and  he  was  to  Ix:  seated  whilst  hr 

st.ivfil  with  hf-r.      The  Pukr  of  Infantado.  chief  of  ihr 

Nb-ndo^Ms.    w.is    i»nly    to    \h:    received    by   the    (Juren 

sl.indin;^  lh«-  first  time  hr  visited  her.  and  for  him  was 

to  bf  bpiu-ht  a  red  vc-lvet  stotil  ujwin  which  to  sit  :   but 

thr    Puk'*  was  w.irnrd   that  thi>  privilejje  was  only  to 

last  durin;^  ihr  i«»iirney.  and  was  ti»  ceitsi:  when    Isaf>cl 

joint-. 1  her  husbai  d.'      An<l  s«»  on,  down  to  thf  -•mallrr 

ioiirtit-rs    in   i;ra»l.ition,    th«'   hi»nourN   to  In*  ^ivrn  and 

rrcfivtil  are  all  set  ilown  in  minute  <letail.  that  of  iisrlf 

was  ^uMkitnt  t'»  strike  awe  in   a  younj^  j^irl  of  fifcern. 

wln»  had  [Kissril  her  life  in  the  ^ay  p<»(rtical  court  at  her 

lailif-r. 

It  was  a  cruel  irony  that  sent  Anthony  de   Bourbon. 
ih.e  sh.iilowy  Kin^  Ci»nsort  of  Navarre,  to  deliver  the 
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French  Consort  of  the  real  King  of  Navarre  to  her 
husband  on  the  frontier  of  the  little  mountain  kingdom, 
and  he  probably  only  accepii^d  the  mission  in  the  hope 
that  the  long-pending  negotiations  with  Spain,  for 
giving  him  some  adequate  com|>ensation.  such  as  the 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  might  be  advantageously 
pushed  on  such  an  occasion.  I^hilip  fooled  poor  vain 
Anthony  as  long  as  it  suited  him,  but  without  the 
remotest  intention  of  giving  any  satisfaction  to  the 
house  of  Navarre.  When,  therefore,  in  deep  snow- 
drifts the  Queen's  cavalcade  reached  the  little  frontier 
town  of  St.  Jean  IMed  de  I^ort  on  the  last  day  in  the 
year  155^.  and  France  was  all  behind  them,  Anthony 
and  the  other  Bourbon  princes  were  on  the  alert  to 
res<rni  any  slight  that  might  be  offered  to  them  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  exchange  of  the  Queen  to  the 
rustcxiy  of  her  husband's  envoys  was  to  be  made  at 
a  [x>int  between  St.  Jean  and  the  Spanish  hamlet  of 
Koncesvallcs,  but  the  inclement  weather  and  heavy  snow 
made  it  impossible  to  reach  the  elevated  spot  agreed 
u|K)n  ;  and  for  three  days  Isabel  and  her  French  suite 
Uirried  weatherbound  at  St  Jean.  For  the  first  time 
she  donned  there  the  Spanish  dress,  and  received 
some  of  her  Spanish  household ;  and  on  the  3rd 
Januar>'  i5^>o  she  started  on  horseback  towards  the 
frontier,  for  she  refused  to  enter  her  new  realm  in  a 
litter,  and  thus,  with  her  veritable  army  of  attendants 
and  b^iggage-train.  she  tramped  through  the  savage 
fKiss  and  into  the  valley  of  Valcarlos  into  Spain. 

The  cold  was  intense,  and  through  the  elevated 
mountain  paths  the  snowstorm  drove  furiously,  yet 
she  pushed  bravely  on  until  she  could  gain  the  shelter 
of  the  monastery  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Roncesvalles 
in  Spanish  territor)'.     It  was  a  great  concession  for 
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the  French  to  make,  and  Anthonv  dc  Bourbon  would 
noi  hiiVL*  cross<:d  ih«r  fronliirr  first  but  for  the  insistence 
of  Isalicl,  and  tlur  iin[>ossibility  of  carrying  out  the 
ceremonious  jiro^^rpamme  of  handing  over  the  Queen 
in  a  Pyrfnraii  pa^s  in  a  mid-winter  snowstorm. 
Further  than  Ki>n(»svaIK-s  he  was  determined  he 
would  not  K«>-  thoijj^'h  only  five  miles  further,  at  the 
villa^a-  of  Kspinal.  ih«-  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  with 
the  Spanish  tr.iin  wf-rt*  lodj^ed.  At  the  g«ile  of  the 
Auj^iistinian  monast«Ty.  where  the  King  of  Navarre 
helpetl  the  almost  fni/en  (Jueen  to  alight,  there  stood 
b«'sidc  the  prinr  and  di;jniiaries  a  group  of  Spanish 
nobles  who  hail  ridden  over  from  Hspinal  unofficially 
in  ^re<i  iluir  new  Queen  :  and  after  the  religious 
cen-nit)ny  and  prayers  in  the  iMrautifully  decorated 
church,  ihc^se  nobles  and  their  followers  almost  came 
to  o|x-n  fighi  with  the  Frenchmen.  As  Isabel  left 
the  rhurch  td  enter  the  apartments  in  the  monastery- 
assigned  to  her.  the  Spaniards.  je;dous  that  in  their 
own  country  I*>enchinen  alone  should  attend  the 
Oueen.  tlock»-d  in  unbidden  after  her,  and  had  to  be 
fonibly  <*jeiied  by  those  in  attendance  u(X)n  her.' 

Distrust  and  suspicion  prevailed  on  all  hands.  It 
had  been  arranged,  after  much  courtly  wrangling,  that 
the  transfer  i>f  the  rusimly  of  the  Oiiren  should  take 
place  at  a  point  exactly  midway  Ix^tween  Roncesvalle-s 
and  Kspinal.  but  King  Anthony  made  the  weather  an 
cxrusc--- probably  a  jierfectly  gtMnl  one  —  for  urging 
the  Spaniards  to  come  the  whole  way  to  Koncesvallcs. 
rath«T  than  exjiose  the  Queen  and  themselves  to  a 
long   ceremony    in   an   o|«'n    fieKl    three   feet   deep   in 


•    I  !ir  .1     ■i'.K.:  •»!  N.ilicl  >  \-iy.i^c  .i:)«l  ic«'cplion  i\  drawn  auinly  fr 
|}.r  n.iTr.il  '.f-.    ■!  r>rM.t;;r>'«c^  .n  '.hr  t  i>rrr<i|Hindcncc  published  by  M    L 
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snow.  But  Infantado  was  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
he  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  should  be  asked  to 
go  a  step  further  than  the  Frenchmen,  and  refused. 
Anthony  remonstrated,  but  in  vain ;  and  in  the  lone 
monastery  in  the  Pyrenean  valley  Isabel  passed  two 
more  days  waiting  for  either  the  pride  or  the  snow 
to  melt  At  length  she  lost  patience.  She  was  as 
tenacious  of  French  honour  as  any  one,  but  she  well 
knew  that  the  success  of  her  mission  depended  upon 
her  winning  the  affections  of  the  Spaniards,  and  on 
the  5th  January  she  sent  for  Navarre  and  told  him 
that  she  intended  herself  to  ride  to  the  spot  agreed 
upon  for  the  exchange.  The  French  nobles  were 
indignant,  and  at  first  inclined  to  shirk  the  journey, 
but  Isabel,  young  as  she  was,  could  be  imperious 
and  insisted ;  and  in  torrents  of  sleet  the  great 
cavalcade,  with  the  ceremonial  finery  already  be- 
draggled, had  prepared  to  start,  when  the  welcome 
message  came  from  Espinal  that  the  Duke  and  the 
Cardinal  had  relented,  and  were  now  on  their  way  to 
Roncesvalles  to  obey,  as  they  said,  the  summons  of 
their  Queen. 

The  utmost  confusion  then  ensued,  for  the  whole 
of  the  baggage,  with  hangings,  furniture  and  dresses 
had  been  packed,  and  much  of  it  had  already  started 
forward,  especially  the  best  frocks  and  furbelows  of 
Isabels  crowd  of  ladies,  who  saw  their  beds  and 
fmcr>'  no  more  for  many  a  long  day.  The  light  was 
failing  in  the  stormy  winter  day  when  Cardinal 
Mcndoza  and  his  brother  Infantado,  preceded  by  sixty 
Spanish  nobles  in  brave  attire,  marched  side  by  side 
up  the  great  torch-lit  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon  stood  upon  a  canopied  dais,  surrounded 
by  French  ecclesiastics  and  nobles.     Under  the  cloth 
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cjf  stale,  hiazoiurd  with  the  lilies  of  France,  the  powers 
of  the  (riivoys  were  exch.injjed  and  read  ;  and  then, 
with  much  st.iirly  s;ilutati()n  and  stilted  verbiaf^r.  the 
Spanish  nnMrs  w«*n"  Ird  to  the  chamlxrr  when*.  uji<»n 
a  r.iis«-d  thpHU'.  Isalw:!  awaited  them  with  Kinjj 
Anihoiiy  and  the  two  Hoiirlx)n  ladies.  Hut  the  placr. 
a  solitary  inounlain  moiiastrr)',  was  unfit  for  courtU 
crremonirs  :  and  the  Spaniards  were  so  ea;;er  to  do 
homage  to  the-ir  new  Ou«;en  that  soon  ail  sermlinrsN 
w.is  lost,  and  a  josilinj;  crowd  fdled  the  pn-srncr 
chanilxT,  <*ach  Spaniard  tr\'injj  to  j^«*t  the  Ix-st  placr 
and  husllinj^  ruddy  aside  the  French,  and  even  the 
rVtrnrh  ladies  in  att«-nil.inre.  until  thr  latter  hacl  to 
retire. 

Isabel  n-mained  calm  and  dijjnihed.  determint-ti  ii» 
say  noihinj;  to  ollrnd  the  Spaniards:  but  when  thr 
Mendo/as  atlvanced.  and  ihcr  actual  e.xchanj^e  was  tt» 
Ik-  madr,  she  turned  pale  as  sh«-  st«Kxi  to  reci-ive 
a:ul  \irrvt  iht-m.  IhriMii^h  the  interminable  pom|>r»u* 
sper».  htrs  that  accompanifd  hrr  transfer  she  n-maim-d 
<»uiw.irdly  unmtivrd.  but  when  Navarre  had  .irtually 
lunuK-d  lii  th«-  custody  of  Spani.irtls  'this  princess, 
whom  1  hav«-  lak<*n  from  the  ln»use  r>f  the  j^n-atrii 
kin;.^  in  the  world  to  Ur  il«livt:n:d  to  thr  mti*l 
i!h]^lri«ius  sovi-n-i^'n  uj)on  e.irth.'  and  the  MourU>n 
pr;:i  «  s  i.nn*-  forward  and  kr.elt  to  say  larewrll.  ihr 
^irl  s  sirriii^th  hmkr  down,  and  she  wirpt  bitterly. 
<.ar«!::i.il  Mcndo/a.  ap[»arenlly  to  improve  the  occ^ision. 
.ulv.irurd  and  ch.uiteil  the  vers<%  Audi  jilia  ft  ziJi 
tNi/:r:j  iiunni  /nam,  ami  the  res|)onse  was  intonn? 
I»y  anothf-r  S|>anish  prirst,  oo/iztsifre  populum  tumm, 
t/  iioniu99:  patfis  tut.  She  loved  hrr  jieople  and  the 
Iwimr  of  h<T  fathers  dearly  :  she  was  j;«»inj{.  almost 
a  chilli,  to  livr  the  rest  of  her  life  amongst  strangers 
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who  had  been  the  enemies  of  her  house  for  genera- 
tions, to  wed  a  man  she  had  never  seen,  but  of 
whom  she  could  have  heard  little  but  evil ;  and.  as 
the  words  of  the  versicle  were  croaked  by  the  eccle- 
siastic, they  seemed  to  the  overwrought  girl  a  sentence 
of  doom,  and  in  an  agony  of  tears  she  threw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  Anthony  of  Navarre  and  his  brother 
the  Cardinal.  She  was  led  away  gently  by  Infantado, 
with  some  chiding  words  that  she,  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
should  so  condescend  to  the  Duke  of  Vendome.  In 
the  midst  of  her  grief  she  answered  with  spirit  that 
she  did  so  by  order  of  her  brother,  and,  'as  to  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  after  the  fashion  of  the  nation  to 
which,  up  to  that  moment,  she  had  belonged/*  And, 
so  still  in  tears,  the  beautiful  black-eyed  girl  was  led 
to  the  S{janish  litter  awaiting  her,  and  through  the 
heavily-falling  snow  was  carried,  to  the  sound  of  many 
hautlx)ys  and  trumpets,  to  the  wretched  village  of 
Hurjjetc.  where  she  was  to  pass  the  night ;  even  there, 
comforted  by  the  beds,  hangings,  lights,  food  and 
delicacies,  sent  by  her  French  countrymen  to  furnish 
forth  her  jxx)r  quarters/' 

There  is  no  space  here  to  follow  the  Queen  step 
by  step  through  her  new  country  to  join  her  husband. 
It  was  a  progress  full  of  jealousy  and  bitterness  between 
the  I*  rcnch  household  of  the  Queen,  that  still  accom- 
l^mied  her.  and  the  S^xinish  courtiers.  At  Pamplona, 
the  capital  of  Navarre,  where  the  company  passed 
three  days.  Isabel  charmed  all  hearts  by  her  grace 
and  beauty  as  she  was  carried  through  the  thronged 
thoroughfares  from  the  cathedral  to  the  royal  palace 

•  *  N^ritiations  ious  Francois  n..*  p,  173. 

'  Kvvn  rmire  comforted,  we  are  told,  were  the  poor  maids  of  honour, 
whit%€  own  bed*  and  hagK^^  had  gone  astray. 
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where  she  was  to  lodge.  At  the  foot  of  the  grand 
staircase  stood  a  lady  of  fifty,  stern  and  haughty  in 
appearance,  but  now  all  smiles  as  she  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  Out-en  and  delivered  to  her  a  letter  from  King 
Philip.  It  was  the  Countess  of  Urefta,  daughter  «»f 
the  Albunjuenjufs  and  the  Toledos,  and  one  of  the 
yrreatest  ladies  in  Spain,  who  had  been  chosen  by 
l*hili[)  as  the  guide,  philosoper  and  friend  of  his  new 
consort.  She  l(X)ked  sourly  upon  the  two  HiKirbon 
princt!ssrs  whom  sh»:  was  obliged  to  salute  ;  and  on 
the  de[)arture  from  Pamplona  after  thn-c  days  of 
rejr)icing  Isabel,  desirous  of  propitiating  the  Countess 
of  I'rena.  whom  I*hilip  had  praised  inordinately  in  his 
letters,  offered  her  a  seat  in  her  own  litter.  This  she 
thouj^^ht  fit  to  refuse,  as  she  was  |)anting  for  ihc  fray 
to  establish  her  precedence  next  to  the  Queen;  and 
when  the  cavalcade  was  starting  her  lackeys,  violently 
hustlinj^'  asiiUr  the  equipage  of  the  elder  Bourbon 
princess  Madame  de  Kieux.  intruded  that  of  the 
countess  into  the  place  in  front  of  it.  An  affray 
resulted,  and  an  apjK!al  to  the  Queen,  who  decidctl 
politely  in  favour  of  the  bKxxl  royal  of  France  until 
Kinj^  Philip  himself  should  give  his  orders — which 
hr  snbs<(iuenily  did  by  placing  the  countess  bctwcrn 
M.ul.ime  de  Ri«-ux  and  her  unmarried  niece.  Hut  the 
proud  dame  stored  up  in  her  mind  the  memory  of 
the  slight,  ami  many  a  troubled  hour  for  Isabel  grew 
out  of  this  incident. 

The  yoiin^  <  hieens  life  in  Sfuin  may  now  l>e  saiJ 
It)  h.ive  commenced,  and  already  she  had  shown  the 
lact  and  dipltim.u  y  so  extr.iordinar>'  in  a  vjirl  of  hftrrn. 
Her  h>»KI  upon  the  affection  of  the  Spaniards  wa« 
i<-n.iii«Kis  from  tin*  lirst.  owing  partly,  of  course,  to 
hf-r    i^HMt    beauty    .md    sweetness,    but    also    to    her 
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prompt  adaptability  and  acceptance  of  Spanish  customs. 
From  her  childhood  she  had  studied  Spanish,  and  a 
very  few  weeks  after  her  entrance  she  spoke  it  fluently. 
But  she  never  forgot  her  own  people  and  her  own 
tongue.  'To  Frenchmen  she  always  spoke  in  French/ 
wrote  Brantome.  'and  would  never  consent  to  dis- 
continue it,  reading  always  in  French  the  most 
beautiful  books  that  could  be  got  in  France,  which 
she  was  very  curious  to  obtain.  To  Spaniards  and 
other  foreigners  she  spoke  Spanish  very  correctly. 
In  short,  this  princess  was  perfect  in  everything, 
besides  lx*ing  so  splendid  and  liberal  as  never  was 
s<-en.  She  never  wore  a  dress  twice,  but  gave  them 
all  after  once  wearing  to  her  ladies ;  and  God  knows 
what  rich  and  splendid  dresses  they  were ;  so  rich 
and  superb,  indeed,  that  the  least  of  them  cost  three 
or  four  hundred  crowns,  for  the  King,  her  husband, 
kept  her  very  lavishly  in  such  things.  Every  day 
she  had  a  new  one.  as  I  was  told  by  her  own  tailor, 
who  went  thither  a  poor  man  and  became  richer  than 
anylxxly,  as  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  She 
was  always  attired  with  extreme  magnificence,  and 
her  dresses  suited  her  beautifully :  amongst  others, 
those  with  slashed  sleeves  with  laced  points,  and  her 
head-dress  always  matched,  so  that  nothing  was 
wanting.  Those  who  saw  her  thus  in  a  painted 
|)ortniit  admired  her,  and  I  will  leave  you  to  guess 
the  delight  it  was  to  see  her  face  to  face  with  her 
sweetness  and  grace.  .  .  .  When  she  went  walking 
anywhere,  either  to  church  or  to  the  monasteries  or 
gardens,  there  was  such  a  great  press  and  crowds  of 
l>eople  to  gaze  upon  her  that  it  was  impossible  to 
stir ;  and  happy  indeed  was  the  person  who  could  say 
after  the  struggle,  "  I  have  seen  the  Queen."     Never 
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was  a  qijtx-n  so  Ix'lovcd  in  Spain  as  she* ;  noi  rvcn 
ihc  j^rrai  < Jiicrn  Isabel  herself.  The  |K-oplc  rallcci 
h<-r  ihe  One-en  of  |M:ace  and  j^cxxlness.  and  our 
rVenchnn-n  called  her  the  '•  olive  l>ranrh.'*  ' 

Philip  al  (iuadalajara.  the  town  of  ihe  M«-ndozAS 
waii<-(l  imp.iiirnily  the  coming  of  his  bride.  With  him 
from  Tolrdo  had  come  his  sombre  widowed  sister  J^^an. 
and  when  ihev  learned,  at  the  end  of  Janii.ir>-  i  ;fx). 
thai  ihr  ( jueen's  cavalcade  was  approachin;;.  it  was 
made  known  that  the  Kinj^  wished  sjn-cial  efiorl^  t«i  U- 
m.ide  bv  the  citv  to  welcome  his  bride.  'I'hn»ui:h 
artificial  llowering  wornls  with  tethered  bird^  .ind 
animals,  throuj^h  lines  of  j^aily  d«-cked  IxMiths  amply 
sii|)|jlied  with  j^ood  cheer  for  the  free  refreshment  c»f 
her  suite,  bv  kneelin;:  aldermen  in  crimson  velvet  am: 
while  s.itin.  and  throuj^h  an  admiring  |M»pulace.  iN-dir! 
of  tin-  ]'<ac«'  nnlc  into  tht-  city  l>i-tween  the  Card:na! 
of  Hurj^»»s  and  the  Duke  of  Inf.intado.  Al  the  d<«or 
o|  ih«-  famous  palace  of  the  Mendozas,  where  Philip 
Iodised,  sioo.l  Princrss  Jf>an.  who  half  knell  and  kissnl 
ih'-  hem  «»f  the  .girl's  garment :  th«"n  led  h«r  by  the  hand 
int(»  the  large  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  a  sumptucn:* 
.ih.ir  was  erected.  Before  it.  in  a  gild»'d  chair,  sat 
Isalx  Is  luisl)and.  grave-  of  aspect  U-yond  his  thirty. 
ihrif  yrars.  He  saluteil  his  briile  cc-remoniously  :  and 
.'ift«T  mass  .It  the  altar  the  m»irri.ige  was  |)erformeti  by 
CardiiLiI  Menilo/.i. 

Phili[i's  impatifnce  fi»r  his  bridir  had  Ixx-n  morr 
[)i'Iitical  than  personal,  for  he  n«*«:ded  alxive  all  things 
lo  In-  sure  <»f  I'>anc«",  and  there  was  at  flrsi  litllr 
ttirdi.iliiy  liei\\<-en  the  newly  wedded  pair.  The  first 
.illc-rnoon.  .is  the  sovereigns  sal  in  their  tribune  %iii- 
nessiiik;   the-  bull  fight  .md  cane  tourneys  hi-ld   in   ihr 

•    !:r.ir.:>i!i.r.  *  M.imc*  lllu-^trr*  ' 
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iireat  square  of  Guadalajara  to  celebrate  the  wedding, 
the  frightened  girl  gazed  so  fixedly  in  the  face  of  her 
husband  that  Philip  became  annoyed,  and  turned  to 
her  curtly  and  said  :  'What  are  you  looking  at?  To 
see  whether  I  have  grey  hair/«  Through  the  tedious 
feiisting  that  followed,  the  marriage  still  looked  un- 
promising. The  girl  was  unformed  and  inexperienced, 
and  was  overwhelmed  with  the  importance  of  the  task 
her  mother  had  confided  to  her.  Around  her  there 
raged  incessant  jealousy,  both  between  the  Countess 
of  Urefta  and  her  French  ladies,  and  amongst  the 
I'Vench  ladies  themselves,  and  it  needed  all  the  author- 
ity of  Catharine  de  Medici,  and  the  fear  with  which 
she  inspired  her  daughter,  to  keep  Isabel  on  the  right 
path  amidst  the  contending  factions. 

The  letters  that  passed  betwen  them  show  how 
absolute  was  the  command  that  at  first  Catharine 
exercised  over  her  daughter,  a  command  that  later  was 
to  a  great  extent  replaced  by  that  of  Philip.  Isabel 
in  the  (juarrels  of  her  French  ladies  had  sided  with 
Madame  V'imeux  against  her  principal  attendant, 
Madame  de  Clermont,  and,  girl  like,  had  made  friends 
with  some  of  her  younger  French  maids.  Upon  this 
her  mother  wrote  to  her  as  follows:  'It  really  looks 
ver)'  Ixid  for  you  in  the  position  you  occupy  to  show 
that  you  are  such  a  child  still  as  to  make  much  of  your 
girls  before  |>eople.  When  you  are  alone  in  your 
chaml>er  in  private,  you  may  pass  your  time  and  play 
with  them  as  much  as  you  like,  but  before  people  be 
attentive  to  your  cousin.^  and  Madame  de  Clermont 
Talk  with  them  often  and  believe  what  they  say ;  for 

'  hr4ntonic  %jiy«  he  hjkd  this  »tory  from  one  of  liabel't  Udict  in  waiting 
who  tiA%  prr%cnl. 
*  If.  Anne  of  Uourboo  .Montpentier. 
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they  arc  both  wise,  and  aim  at  nothing  but  your  honour 
and  well  being  ;  whereas  those  other  wenches  ain  only 
leach  yf)ij  tolly  and  silliness.  Therefore  do  what  I  tell 
you.  if  you  wish  me  to  be  satisfied  with  you  and  love 
you,  and  to  show  me  ihat  you  love  me  as  you  ouyht  ' 
I*>om  (juad.il.ij.ira  I^hilip  and  his  Consort  {Msvrd  on 
to  Toledo  for  the  completion  of  the  ft-stivitiirs.  and  to 
pn'sent  his  son  Don  Carlos  to  the  Corifs,  to  rtceivc 
their  riath  of  allcj^iance  as  heir  to  the  crowns  «*f  Castile. 
The  capital  received  the  <Jueen  with  unusu.il  {M«mp.  and 
after  tin-  public  n:crj>iion  was  over  Isalxrl  rrtirrd  to  her 
I'h.imUr  wiih  her  favourite  French  m.iids.  who  for  pas- 
liinr  il.incnl  Inrfore  her.  Soon  the  (Jueen.  flushed  and 
exciltrd.  rose  and  danctrd  several  times  hers*-If.  Her 
liij^h  colour  was  noticed  by  some  of  the  elder  ladies, 
who  had  btren  instructed  by  Catharine  to  watch  the 
|)recious  he.ilth  of  h«-r  daughter  closely  ;  and  in  the 
mornin;^  Thilip  found  that  his  girl  wife  wiis  in  a 
burning  fcvcr,  which  was  soon  pronounced  to  be  smail- 

|lOX. 

Tji  In  this  lime  Philip  had  not  U-en  particularly 
demtnisir.itive  towards  his  I->ench  bride;  and  she  had 
M«»i  jjuite  i^oi  iiver  ht:r  tear  ol  him.  Hut  her  dangrroui^ 
i;ii)e^>  struck  boih  him  and  h«"r  mother  with  disma\. 
l-aL!i  of  ihein  was  dt'terinimrd  lo  us«:  her  as  a  means  to 
kee[»  a  hoM  upon  iln-  other,  .mil  her  death  threatened 
i.»  Im-  iiis.isirous  for  both;  but.  apart  from  this,  her 
nioiher  was  de\-oteilly  attached  to  her,  and  Philip  w.is 
iH-:;iiMunj4  to  love  her  as  he  loved  no  other  person  in  the 
world.  e\v«'pt.  years  .ilterwards.  his  elder  daughter  by 
h«T.  Couriers  galloped  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
iwteii  Piiris  and  Toledo  with  d.iily  news  of  the  pri>- 
gress  iA  the  m.il.idy.  No  fear  for  his  health.  nt> 
•  •  Nc^uiul.Mn'.  Hoi;»  Kr.incu.a  ii ,'  p.  706. 
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remonstrance  from  his  courtiers,  could  persuade  Philip 
to  keep  away  from  his  sick  wife ;  and  for  long  periods 
during  the  most  dangerous  stages  of  her  illness  he 
would  not  leave  her  side.  Catharine  was  almost  beside 
herself  with  anxiety.  For  her  everything  depended 
upon  her  daughter's  success  in  gaining  influence  over 
her  husband,  and  for  this  Isabels  beauty  was  as 
necessary  as  her  life.  The  attack  proved  to  be  light, 
and  the  patient  was  soon  out  of  danger ;  but  Catharine 
showered  upon  the  ladies  in  attendance  questions  and 
counsels  innumerable,  as  to  the  marks  left  by  the  fell 
disease.  The  many  remedies  she  sent  appear,  accord- 
ing to  Brantome,  to  have  given  way  to  the  one  which 
he  mentions  as  having  saved  the  Queen  from  dis- 
figurement ;  namely,  the  covering  of  the  exposed  skin 
with  fresh  while  of  egg.  Though  Isabel  was  soon  out 
of  danger  her  convalescence  was  long  and  tedious,  and 
the  intimate  details  of  her  bodily  habit  and  condition 
that  passed  between  Catharine  and  Madame  de  Cler- 
mont, frank  to  the  extreme  of  coarseness,  show  how 
increasingly  the  Queen- Mother  was  depending  upon 
her  Spanish  son-in-law  to  sustain  her  amidst  the  war- 
ring interests  that  were  rapidly  dividing  France. 

The  irregularities  so  frequently  reported  by  Madame 
de  Clermont  in  Isabel's  health,  at  one  time  seem  to 
have  suggested  to  her  distracted  mother  that  her  dis- 
order was  the  outcome  of  the  dreadful  disease  which 
it  was  stated  she  had  inherited  from  her  grandfather 
I^rancis  i. ;  and  Catharine  alternated  scolding  with 
prayers  to  her  daughter  to  be  circumspect,  until  Isabel 
trembled  with  very  fear  when  she  opened  one  of  her 
mother  s  letters. '  *  Recollect  *  (wrote  Catherine),  •  what 
I  told  you  before  you  left.     You  know  very  well  how 

'  Brmntomc, '  D«mes  lUuttiet.' 
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imiKiri.ini  it  is  that  ni>  one  shoulii  know  whal  mal.uiv 
you  iMvr  ^ol  :  fur  if  your  husb.ind  wcrtr  lo  know  ni  ii 
he  winiKl  n«-vt!r  i:«>ine  ne.ir  you.'  Fr.mcc  h.ul  ali^in- 
il(»ni*«l  almost  evc-ry  thinj^  at  the  Peace  of  (JaCe^u 
Cambrrsis  in  «inlc:r  to  j^.iin  the  su|i{K)rl  «»f  S^iain 
aj^ainsl  reli^iMus  refurm,  and  Catharine-  n«»w  l<M»knl 
i«>  her  tl.iULjhler  to  hrinj^  the  same  influence  ujxm  hrr 
sidf  in  any  (.iv;.  lAerylhiny  dejv-nded  ujxm  ihiN 
;4irr>.  hrini^  al»li-  to  raptivat'-  her  e\|H-rirnc'ed  )iusiMn«l 
and  to  lir.id  him  «is  she  hkt-tl.  Philip,  it  is  tnir*.  w;fcs 
now  in  love  with  her;  Ijut  his  j>olicy  was  founded  ufwn 
.1  tixfd  [)rinciplf  :  it  was  ntrver  swayed  by  jjervrmal 
affei:tion  :  .itul  Is.ibi-l  was  rtrally  as  jxmerless  to  mi)vc 
him  4is  all  oilwrs  who  trifd  to  do  v». 

Catharine  h.id  imprtss»-d  p.irticularly  u{j«*n  her 
daui^hler  ih.il  shf  was  to  us«:  e-virry  rtfort  to  draw  the 
tirs  l»rtwi«-n  I'r.iiKr  anil  Sp.iin  il«iser,  by  brini^iin;^  .liioul 
a  mirriam*  of  her  y«>un:^  sister  Mar^art-t-  with  lK»n 
< 'arios  :  or,  in  .my  ras»-.  to  (»p|iosf:  tti  the  utm«rst  his 
man:. 1:^1"  with  .m  Austrian  cousin  ;  even  if  il  were 
n«-irN^.iry  to  marry  him  to  his  .lunl  Joan.  W'hrn 
Isabfl  «nl'Te-d  r«il»di)  sh«-  saw  fi»r  the*  hrsi  timi-  Philips 
htir.  \ir  was  wiihin  a  l«-w  months  of  lit-r  «)»n  a^e,  a 
lann*.  »:»:!t'pl:i'  *>t:u:  iiiibfcih* :  alrraily  \iiioi;-»  anil  un- 
I  oiur«»li.i  M'-.  \\  la-ri  hf  appPMvlied  his  sttpmoth'-r  for 
ihr  llr-^l  limr  ha*  was  y«IIow  an«I  wasi«d  with  :nicr- 
inilltiil  f'-\rr.  and  il  was  riMiiif-d  tli.it  shr  carc-Nvd  and 
prlifd  him  m«>n'  th.m  he  had  b«iri  .itcustomeil  to.  for 
hf  I.  id  n»v«T  known  a  mothf.-r.  The  passionate  ill- 
'  itniliii'inril  bov  h.id  bf«-n  tt»!ii  <M)Iy  a  year  .ij»o  to  call 
iliis   y«»iin4   l)iMUty    his   wih-.  and    luiw   t«)  s<*e  her  the 

■  •  Ni-.-   •  M'.-ii.  •  -  '-..N  }  r.ir.-,"  N  II  * 

■  ;  •    Ml-..  It-:   »'t   \"!-s.  I-i    Hr.r.r   N!ar^'..!.  \%h'»  Af!rr«Ard«   t:urr<\i 
Hf  : .  I'.  .  :•.•'  !  f  IT.. I  s  ..!!  :J;r  r\i\  »;.i\  c4  Si   ha:ih>>:«jme«,  a:. J  «Aft  %wS 
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wife  of  the  father,  whom  he  feared  and  hated,  turned 
his  heart  to  gall.  During  her  illness  and  convalescence 
he  was  ceaseless  in  his  inquiries  about  her ;  and  when 
her  health  again  allowed  her  to  resume  her  family  life, 
she  went  out  of  her  way  to  entertain  and  please  him. 
It  was  probably  the  only  gentle  feminine  influence  he 
had  ever  ex|x:ricnced,  for  his  widowed  aunt  Joan, 
whom  he  alternately  loathed  and  adored,  was  a  gloomy 
religious  mystic,  almost  old  enough  to  be  his  mother ; 
and  Isabel  was  not  only  just  his  own  age,  beautiful  and 
French,  but  for  the  purposes  of  her  mother  exerted  all 
her  charms  to  gain  his  goodwill. 

The  romantic  story  that  makes  her  fall  in  love  with 
this  |xx>r  unwholesome  boy  may  be  put  aside  as  base- 
less :  but  it  is  probably  true  that  her  own  charms, 
addetl  to  his  jealousy  and  hate  of  his  father,  made  him 
fall  in  love  with  her.  The  letters  Isabel  wrote  to  her 
mother  at  the  time  all  speak  of  Philip  as  a  most  affec- 
tionate husband,  and  of  Don  Carlos  simply  with  pity 
for  his  ill-health  ;  whilst  Catharine's  replies  constantly 
urge  her  to  incline  her  stepson  to  a  marriage  with  her 
sister  Margaret;  'or  you  will  be  the  most  unfortunate 
woman  in  the  world  if  your  husband  dies,  and  the 
Prince  (Carlos)  has  for  a  wife  any  one  but  your  own 
sister.'  Unfortunately  the  youth  was  unable  to  hide 
his  extravagant  affection  for  his  young  stepmother ; 
and  scMjn  all  the  French  ladies  were  nodding  and 
shrugging  their  shoulders  at  the  romance  that  was 
|)^issing  before  their  eyes,  which  probably  Isalxrl  her- 
self hardly  understood. 

The  need  for  Catharine  to  draw  personally  nearer 
to  S|Min  was  greater,  and  yet  more  difficult,  than  ever 
aftf-r  the  death,  in  November  1560,  of  her  young  son 
Francis  11.     There  was  no  fear  now  of  France  being 
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drawn  into  war  again  for  the  benefit  of  Mary  Stuart, 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  Mary  Stuart  herself,  bein);  a 
widow,  mij^hi  inarr)'  Don  Carlos,  and  become,  by 
Spanish  aid  and  the  efforts  of  the  Kn);lish  CaKholics. 
Oueen  of  GnMt  Hritain.  in  which  case  France  would 
l)«-  isolaltrd  indeed.'  Cardinal  Lorraine,  and  afterwards 
Mary  herself,  bade  briskly  for  this  match  ;  but,  though 
Philip  shrank  fnim  sayinj;  so.  Carlos  was,  he  knew. 
unfit  for  rnarriaj^e  alio^^ether.  In  ansv^er  Ko  Catharine  s 
(•)nsianl  pressure  upon  her  daughter  to  |)ersuaile  Carl<» 
to  marry  Maryarel.  Isabel  re|>eatedly  assured  her  that 
she  woulil  do  her  lx.*st.  and  she  ap|>ears  to  have  made 
a  son  of  alliance  with  his  aunt  Joan  to  forward  itr 
cause  if  the  m.irriaj^e  with  Margaret  was  found  im- 
pt)ssible. 

Philip's  sister,  the  wife  of  Maximilian,  heir  to  the 
•■inpire.  wrote  to  l>alx:l  early  in  1561.  asking  her  t»i 
l«-nd  her  lurlp  to  ihe  suit  then  being  pressed  by  the 
imperial  ambassailiir  for  the  marriajje  of  Carlos  with 
i»ne  of  his  Austrian  i^ousins.  the  Archduchess  Annc  = 
and  Isabel,  in  j^ivin;^  .111  account  of  this  to  her  mother. 
s.iys  ill. It  sh«'  sh«»wed  the  letter  to  Princess  Joan.  wht> 
h.i'l  nce-ived  a  similar  letter,  and  angrily  expressed 
lier  opinion  to  IsaU-l  th.it  the  plan  was  directed  against 
licr  (Joan),  with  which  opinion  Isabel  .igrecd.  *I 
sj.iikc  to  ihf  Kini^  al)out  it.  wrote  IsalN-I  to  her  mother. 
'tcIlinL;  hiin  lliat  the  (Jucen  «)f  Hohemia  had  made  one 
«\i  i-pli«>n  (bi.-r«)n:  htrr  daughter's  claim  w.'is  put  forwani  1. 
wl.rn-.is  I  mad«-  two;  n.unely,  first  my  sister,  and. 
*^'i'>Milly.  tlw  Trincess  (Joan).  He  replied  that  his 
-^oM  w.is  yt't  so  youn^.  aiul   in  such  a  condition,  that 

1  !'  .  !  iTN  ill  \)\r-^c  intr:^'i:c^  i%  i  l>t  foum!  ;n  *  Fhe  \jj\-^  Aflim  jI 
'■'.  ».  .  *l  .rrn  III  >.  .!!■»•  by  NLirii!)  Ilumr. 

'-\.v  ii'.iiM.iidi  married  I'hilip  himsclt  at  hii  fourth  «:ff. 
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there  was  plenty  of  lime  for  everything  yet,  though 
the  Prince  has  got  over  his  quartan  fever.* '  To  the 
imperial  ambassador  Philip  gently  hinted  also  that  his 
son's  infirmity  of  mind  and  body  made  it  impossible  to 
arrange  seriously  for  his  marriage ;  but  Catharine  was 
not  to  be  put  off  easily,  and  Isabel  did  her  best  to 
obey  her. 

The  yueen  mother,  sending  her  own  portrait  and 
that  of  her  son,  the  new  boy  King  of  France,  Charles 
IX..  to  her  daughter,  included  in  the  parcel  a  likeness 
of  her  daughter  Margaret;  and  one  of  Isabel's  maids 
writes  of  the  joy  that  the  pictures  of  her  dear  ones 
gave  to  the  Queen  ;  who.  she  says,  after  having  recited 
her  prayers  at  night  in  church,  went  to  her  chamber, 
and  said  them  again  before  her  mother's  portrait 
When  the  precious  {X)rtraits  were  unwrapped  Princess 
Joan  was  there  to  admire  them,  and  soon  Don  Carlos 
came  in.  *  Which  is  the  prettiest  of  them?'  he  was 
asked.  *  The  chiquiia,'  he  naturally  replied ;  where- 
upon one  of  the  ladies  drove  home  the  lesson  by  sayings 
'  Yes.  you  are  quite  right,  for  she  is  the  most  fit  for 
you ' ;  whereu{>on  he  burst  out  laughing.^  Isabel  her- 
self wrote  joyfully  to  her  mother  that  Carlos  was 
pleased  with  Margaret  s  portrait,  and  had  repeated  to 
her  three  or  four  times  laughing  that  the  '  little  one 
was  the  prettiest ;  if  she  was  like  that ;  *  whereupon 
Isabel  assured  him  that  she  was  ^  bUn  /aiie.*  and 
officious  Madame  de  Clermont  interjected  that  she 
would  make  a  good  wife  for  him,  to  which  the  lad, 
though  he  giggled,  made  no  reply.  Philip  also,  prob- 
ably to  please  his  wife,  confessed  that  the  portrait  of 
her   younger  sister  was   very    beautiful :   but   it  was 

*  NVKOCUUiocit  ious  FrmiKoit  u. 
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nolic<:d  thai,  simultaneously  with  these  lrans|>areni 
matrimonial  intrigues,  he  suiklenly  bejjan  to  |My  osie n- 
talinus  aitcniion  to  his  sifter  Jo.in,  whose  marriage 
with  ht-r  nephfw  Carlos  was  always  a  |x>ssibiliiy  t«> 
play  «)M  aijainsi  oihcT  matches  projxised. 

The  kindliest  n-lations  were  now  eslahlished  betwcrn 
Philip  and  his  younjj  wife,  and  though  he  Wiis  usually 
absnrlifd  in  ;'ov«*rnmtrntal  iletail  «rarlv  and  late.  Iv-iImI  s 
life  w.is  not  a  j^loomy  one.  The  two  lx>ys  tif  MaAi- 
milian.  Kin^  of  the  Romans,  the  future  fm|H:ri»r.  and 
of  Philip's  sister  Maria,  were  Ixrinj^  l)rou;^ht  up  in  ihr 
Spanish  Court  :  and  thouj^h  ihey  were  kipl  very  clo^ 
to  tlu-ir  studies,  they  were  allowed  to  lome  and  s«e 
Isabel  .md  her  l.ulies  every  aftern(K)n  to  danci-  and 
romp  as  tht:y  plea^«-d.  C.irlos  .ilscj  i<H)k  ever\*  opjxjr- 
tuniiy  of  bfin}^  in  the  comp<iny  of  his  stepmother, 
ami  ihr  brilliant  youn;^  Don  Juan  t»f  Austria,  I'hdips 
halt-bn)iher.  ami  Alt-xander  l^'arnese,  his  nephew.  Wf-r^- 
fn'«|in-nt  visit«»rs.  all  beinj^  lively  hands4>m«-  joulh* 
e\r«pi.  indird.  poor  fev«r-wasted  Carlos,  fretting  h.s 
wc.ik  wits  tci  fren/y  in  unrefjuiletl  love  anil  im|M»tcr.t 
spile. 

Ill  th<'  summer  of  1501  hf»pes  wert:  entertained  that 
ihr  (Jiif-r-n  mi;^hi  fulfil  her  husbaml  s  dearest  wish  on- 2 
m.ikf  liini  lh<-  t.ilh'-r  i>f  .inc»i!;«-r  son.  and  the  Kir;^  s 
lUhi^lu  al  lh«-  pro'^pti  I  was  unbimniied.  He  caused  In 
bf  m.iilr  a  Noli.l  siUer  sfd.iU  chair  in  whiih  l<i  c.irr)-  h.% 
wiU-  l«)  Madrid,  antl  overwhelmed  her  with  attention-- 
lUil  lo  lN.dMr>,  v;riff  ihr  ho|)e  was  LiILu  ii»us.  un*! 
Philip  was  tenderly  solicitous  lo  solace  his  wile's  dis- 
.ippoinimcnt.  '  II  .ivait  toule  la  peine  ilu  monde  de 
la  it>nMiltT.  el  lui  l»-nir  beaucoup  plus  privce  el  plus 
ordinaire  lomp.ij^nie  «jue  na\.iit  jam.iis  fait,  de  maniere 
iju  il   n'a  cte  (jue    bon  (|ue    tous   deux   ayenl   cu   ccllc 
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opinion.  II  me  fit  I'honneur  de  me  prier  que  je  I'allasse 
consoler,  et  lui  dire  quelle  lui  volust  donner  ce  con- 
tentement  el  plaisir  de  ne  s'c^n  fachier,  et  mesme  quand 
on  seroit  k  Madrid,  que  ma  femme  le  lui  allast  aussi 
dire,  et  user  de  tous  ses  bons  offices  quelle  scavoit 
bien  faire  en  son  endroit.  Kile  est  aujourd'hui, 
Madame,  en  lei  estat  pres  du  roy  son  mari  que  Votrc 
Majeste.  et  tous  ceux  qui  aiment  son  bien  et  sommes 
afTrctionn^s  k  son  service,  en  devront  remercier 
Dieu/' 

In  the  midst  of  this  happy  and  harmonious  life  in 
Spain,  the  jjirl  Queen  tactfully  did  her  best  to  obey 
her  mother  and  serve  the  France  she  always  held 
dear,  but  it  vfiis  inevitable  that  as  time  went  on  and 
the  influence  of  her  husband  over  her  grew,  she 
should  take  a  more  purely  Spanish  view  of  affairs. 
The  death  of  young  Francis  11.,  and  the  fall  of  the 
Cfuises,  had  made  the  friendship  between  Spain  and 
France  more  difficult  than  ever,  for  the  profound 
religious  divisions  in  the  latter  country  forbade  any 
l>ossibility  of  the  national  power  being  used,  as  had 
been  contemplated  in  the  Peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis 
in  the  suppression  of  heresy  everywhere ;  whilst 
(Catharine's  now  ostentatious  friendship  with  the 
Hourlx>ns  and  the  reforming  party,  by  which  she 
ho{)ed  to  counterb;ilance  the  Guises,  deeply  offended 
her  son-in-law.  Philip,  however,  at  this  time  was  in 
the  depth  of  penury* :  his  own  Netherlands  were 
simmering  into  revolt ;  he  had  suffered  a  terrible 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Turk  on  the  coast  of  Tunis 
(February  1560).  and  the  Christian  power  in  the 
Mediterranean    was    in    the    balance.      Elizabeth   of 

*  letter  froni  the  French  Ambaftsadar  in  Spain  to  Catharine  de'  Medici^ 
quoted  in  '  Vie  d'Kli&abeth  de  Valoit,'  p«r  le  Marquis  du  Prmt 
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England,  too,  was  more  obstinate  than  ever  in  her 
adherence  to  thr  anti-Catholic  {X)licy.  now  that  the 
sin-ngih  of  the  Huguenot  party  in  France  banishrd 
the  fear  of  a  Catholic  ccuilition  of  France  and  S|>ain 
against  h(-*r.  Much  as  Philip  frowned  at.  and  Isaltel 
remonstrate*  1  a;;ainsi.  Catharine's  proceedings,  the 
King  of  Spain  was  not  in  a  |X)sition  to  make  war 
u|»^m  I'rancL*,  and  fnr  a  time  was  obliged  to  dis- 
semble with  his  mother-in-law.  So  far,  therefore,  the 
Tre^ity  of  Cateau  Cambresis  had  been  a  failure,  and 
Isabel  had  be«rn  sacrificed  in  vain.  France  and  S[uin 
couKl  not  make  common  cause  against  Protestantism, 
and  Isabel  could  not  win  Don  Carlos  for  her  sisiff 
nor  make  h«r  astute  husband  the  tool  of  her  mothers 
plans,  deeply  as  he  loved  his  charming  young  wife. 

With  rei^ard  to  the  marriage  of  Carlos.  Isabel  was 
inde-fatigablr  in  her  efforts,  but  the  prince  grew  more 
reiklfss  than  <:v»t.  In  the  spring  of  1562  he  was 
studvin-'  at  ihe  L'niversitv  of  Alcala.  when,  in  descend- 
iny  a  dark  stairway  to  k<rep  a  sircrel  assignation,  he 
fell  and  frai  lured  his  skull.  Philip  and  his  wife  were 
at  Madrid  wiien  ihey  n-r^'ived  the  news,  and  the  Kmg 
al  oncf  s«'i  out.  ir.ivfllin;^'  through  the  night  full  n( 
anxiety  for  his  son.  Hir  found  him  unconscious  and 
p.irti.illy  |Mralyse-d  :  th*'  ilociors.  ignorant  Iwyon*!  c<»n- 
i"»-|>iii)n.  irr.iifd  him  in  a  way  th.it  seems  to  us  nom- 
noihiii;^  less  than  murdrrous.  Purges.  bU-rtlmg. 
uiii^UfMits.  ch.irms,  ,in<i.  hnally.  the  laying  up^m  the 
Ik«1  c)t  the  uncnnm:i«iim  lad  the  mouldering  body  of  a 
rnoiikisli  saini.  I  >iei^o.  were  all  tried  in  vain,  until  at 
last  .III  Italian  suri^eon  was  Uild  enough  to  |)rrl'urm 
the- opj-raii^n  of  lilting  the  l)one  of  the  cranium  thai 
pn:sse-d  upon  the  brain,  .md  I  )on  Carlos  recovcm! 
his    n>ns(ii»iisness.       Hut     if    he    had     been    a    semi- 
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imbecile  before,  he  became  at  intervals  after  this 
accident  a  raving  homicidal  maniac.  The  prince 
himself,  and  those  who  surrounded  him,  attributed  his 
recovery  to  the  mummy  of  the  dead  monk,  and 
promised  to  give  for  religious  purposes  in  recognition 
of  the  miracle  four  times  his  own  weight  in  gold. 
When  he  was  weighed  for  the  purpose  it  was  found 
that,  although  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  only 
weighed  seventy  pounds. 

But,  no  matter  how  weak  or  vicious  Carlos  might 
be,  the  struggle  to  obtain  his  hand  in  marriage  was 
waged  as  keenly  as  ever  by  Isabel  and  her  mother 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Austrian  interest  on  the 
other,  with  the  Princess  Joan,  the  lads  aunt,  as  a 
|)ermanent  candidate,  to  be  used  by  Philip  when  he 
needed  a  diversion.  Hardly  had  the  grave  anxiety 
about  Carlos  subsided  when  Isabel  herself  fell  grievously 
ill,  and  was  like  to  die.  At  the  time  that  the  physicians 
had  abandoned  hope  of  saving  her  (August  1562), 
Philip  sent  the  Duke  of  Alba  with  a  long  message 
to  the  French  ambassador,  of  which  the  latter  wrote 
a  copy  to  Catharine.  He  prefaces  his  letter  by  saying 
that  the  Queen  was  truly  a  bond  of  peace  since  she 
'poss^e  le  roi  son  mari,  et  est  aujourd'hui  en  toute 
privaut^  et  autorit^  avec  lui.'  The  message  was  to 
the  eflcct  that  it  had  always  been  the  rule  when 
Spanish  queens  were  ill,  even  slightly,  to  urge  them 
to  make  their  last  dispositions  in  good  time.  On 
account,  however,  of  the  great  love  and  extreme 
affection  which  he  (Philip)  bore  to  his  wife,  he  had 
not  allowed  her  in  her  present  serious  illness  to  be 
spoken  to  on  the  subject,  so  as  not  to  distress  or 
alarm  her.  For,  as  he  said,  he  had  in  very  truth 
good  reason  to  love   her  dearly,  and  to  take  great 
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care  of  her :  and  if  this  loss  should  l)cfall  him.  hr 
woulil  have  reason  to  say  thai  it  was  the  j^'n-alrsi 
and  m(»si  iniporianl  he  hatl  i:ver  suffennl  in  his  lifr. 
and  thai  which  nmsl  nearly  touched  his  heart.  s«-rin^ 
the  shiniiij;  virtues  and  nrible  cjualities  with  \%hii  h  his 
wite  was  en«.inwed.  He  makes  a  y^reat  jKiint  ot  hi>r.'»iir- 
ini(  and  ple.isin^  her,  and  preventin;;  hi-r  from  U:in;: 
irouhled  in  any  way  ;  hut  since  the  physicians  s;4iii 
that  she  had  nache-il  such  an  j-xtremity  thai  her  hf»- 
could  no  l«)n;^t:r  lie  trxprcted  to  last.'  he  would  rr^rr: 
that  his  love  for  Iht.  and  his  .sorrow  for  h^T  lf»sv. 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  duty  she  cjwed  to 
her  jMisition  and  n-pulalion  tf>  make  a  will  He 
assurrd  tin;  iTtiuh  ambass^idor  th.it  his  friendship 
f«)r  his  wife's  hrnihi-r  ancl  mother  would  not  }^- 
iliminished  l»y  her  iliMth.  and  In:  projiosi*d  that  sh»- 
slmuld  jiMve  two-ihirtls  n(  In-r  possi-ssitins  to  h«-r 
molhtT,  and  the  remainder  he  employed  in  pi^us  uvs 
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and  in  rewarding  her  very  numerous  servants.'  This 
letter  is  of  great  interest  in  showing  how  truly  Philip 
loved  and  respected  his  young  wife,  and  every  testi- 
mony shows  that  their  affection  continued  to  increase 
as  the  time  went  on.  though  all  around  them,  both  in 
public  and  private  life,  was  full  of  bitterness  and 
anxiety.  Don  Carlos  grew  more  and  more  outrageous 
in  his  disregard  of  all  decency  and  respect ;  and  more 
than  one  miscarriage  of  Isabel  seemed  to  threaten  the 
King  with  the  misfortune  of  a  childless  marriage. 

But  what  was  a  source  of  greater  trouble  perhaps 
than  anything  to  Isabel  at  this  period,  was  the  terrible 
iniliction  that  was  scourging  her  own  country.  The 
first  war  of  religion  in  France  had  ended  with  the 
drath  of  Guise  and  Anthony  of  Navarre,  and  the 
hollow  edict  of  Amboise  had  been  issued  by  Catharine, 
giving  toleration  to  the  Huguenots  in  certain  towns. 
This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Philip  and  his  cause,  and  he 
tried  to  parry  it  in  his  characteristic  fashion  by  the  aid 
of  the  Guisan  party.  Jeanne  d'Albret  and  her  son 
(afieruards  Henr>'  iv,)  had  retired  to  mourn  the  death 
of  Anthony  in  their  castle  of  Pau.  Henry  was  heir  to 
the  crown  of  France  after  Catharine's  sons,  and  his 
mother  was  a  strict  Calvinist,  so  the  Catholic  party 
planned,  with  Philip  s  aid,  to  kidnap  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
yueen  of  Navarre,  and  her  hopeful  son,  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  a  Huguenot  ever  being  king  of  France. 
All  was  arranged  for  the  coup  dg  main  when  the 
principal  conspirator.  Captain  Dimanche,  fell  ill  in  a 
{xx>r  hostelry  in  Madrid.  Isabel  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  keep  herself  well-informed  of  all  cases 
of  trouble  amongst  her  own  countrymen  in  Spain,  and 

*  L  AuMpine  to  Catharine.     '  Diblioth^ue  Natiooak,*  printed  in  an 
appendii  to  L)u  Prat't '  Eliiabcth  dc  Valoii.' 
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hearing  from  her  servants  that  a  Frenchman  was  alone 
and  suffftrlng,  had  him  brouj^ht  from  his  squalid 
lodging  to  tht:  house  of  one  of  her  servants,  to  Ix:  Wfll 
cared  for  by  one  of  her  own  doctors.  Dimanche.  m 
ihe  course!  of  his  illness,  divulged  his  conspiracy  to  his 
host,  wh(i.  though  a  Catholic,  was  shr>cked  .11  tic 
wii  kedness  tA  the  plan,  and  told  it  to  a  higher  offictr. 
and  afterwards  to  Is;ibel,  who.  he  knew.  w;is  derp'.y 
attached  to  Jeanne  d'AIbrel.  The  Queen  lisienctJ  to 
the:  story  with  horror,  and  cried,  with  tears  in  her  e\fr>. 
*(jod  forbid  that  such  a  crime  shr)uld  Ix-  commiitn: 
As  fast  as  a  confidential  courier  could  g.illop  wr-nt  ihr 
news  from  Isabel  to  her  mother;  how  the  ('athin:c 
party  and  Spain  were  plotting  to  ruin  the  house  of 
Navarre,  and  overthrow  the  e(juilibrium  in  Fr.incr  . 
and  Jeanne  d'AIbrel  and  her  s<jn.  also  warned  by 
Isabrl.  escapetl  from  I'au  into  ccmtral  France. 

Philip  probably  never  knew  that  it  was  his  wife  wh- • 
h.iil  upset  so  pn»mising  a  plan;  but  that  hrr  inter- 
v«iuion  was  not  from  any  love  of  Protestantism  is 
cle.irly  seen  by  her  subsecjueni  action.  Her  Catho.:- 
ci^ni.  indeed,  was  more  Spanish  than  French  in  ils 
clMi'.ii  i«r  ;  and  ih,it  her  pi>liiic  mother  should  call  to 
hrr  coiwu  ils  at  ;ill  those*  whose  orthfxloxy  w.is  dtuibtfu! 
appe-arrd  to  her  nothing  short  of  abominable,  ihivaj^h 
for  a  sh'tft  time'  afterr  the  first  Huguenot  war. 
Cath.irine  had  in.m.iged  to  bring  al>out  an  ap(>earanvr 
«»I  h.irniony  bertwt-e-n  ther  two  great  French  failior.v 
Hut  Co:ule.  the  ihi»-f  of  the?  Bourbons,  .ifter  Anthonys 
(I'rath.  was  n)UL:h  anil  impe:rious,  and  |M;rsonalIy  d:s- 
likf:«l  by  C'alharine :  Caniinal  Lorraine  returned  l»^ 
I'ranir  from  the  Council  of  Trent  early  in  i\^^. 
ihir>.ti:i^  to  re-vfn;^e*  the  murder  of  his  brother  Gu: v. 
anil  s. ..  iM  Catholic  intrigue  was  busy  in  the  French  Court. 
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Isabel  wrote  to  her  mother  an  extraordinary  letter 
at  this  time  (the  summer  of  1 564),  evidently  inspired 
by  Philip,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Lorraine  intrigues 
to  win  Catherine  to  the  ultra-catholic  party.  'If/ 
wrote  Isabel,  'you  will  cause  Frenchmen  to  live  as 
good  catholics,  there  is  nothing  you  can  ask  of  my 
husband  that  he  will  not  give  you.  He  begs  you  will 
not  compromise  with  the  evil  people,  but  punish  them 
very  severely.  I  f  you  arc  afraid  because  of  their  great 
number  .  .  .  you  may  call  upon  us,  and  we  will  give 
you  everything  we  possess,  and  troops  as  well,  to 
support  religion.  If  you  do  not  punish  these  men 
yourself,  you  must  not  be  offended  if  the  King,  my 
husband,  listens  to  the  demands  of  those  who  crave 
his  help  to  defend  the  faith,  and  gives  them  what  they 
ask.  He  is,  indeed,  obliged  to  do  so,  for  it  touches 
him  more  than  any  one.  If  France  becomes  Lutheran, 
Flanders  and  Spain  will  not  be  far  behind.'^  And  so, 
for  page  after  page  of  her  long  letter,  Isabel  urges  her 
mother  to  crush  the  Huguenots  for  once  and  for  all. 
Catharine  loved  intrigue  and  crooked  ways ;  and, 
although  it  was  no  part  of  her  plan  to  have  only  one 
|iarty  in  France,  she  feared  the  Guises  less  now  that 
the  Duke  was  dead,  and  it  doubtless  seemed  to  her  a 
good  opportunity  for  drawing  closer  to  Spain,  in  order 
to  effect  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Margaret  with 
Don  Carlos,  and  gain  some  advantage  by  marriage  or 
otherwise  for  her  darling  son  Henry  (Duke  of  Orleans). 

The  effect  of  Cardinal  Lorraine's  action  was  soon 
seen  in  the  long  progress  through  the  east  and  south 
of  France  undertaken  by  Charles  ix.  and  his  mother. 
Catharine  had  been  trying,  ever  since  the  death  of 

'  l«abel  to  OiUianoe.    Biblioch^uc  NAtionale,  Na  39,  printed  io  the 
appeodix  of  Du  Prmf  t « Eliabcth  de  Valoii.' 
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I-'rancIs  ii.,  to  arranj^e  an  intcn'icw  wiih  I'hilip.  and 
brinjj  her  personal  intlui-nce  to  Ijcar  upon  him.  ihi>u^h 
he  had  shown  no  raj^erness  in  discuss  the  mailer  hul 
now  ihal  lh«-  Couri  of  I'Vante.  wiih  Lorrain*-  pulling 
ihe  wires,  was  lo  visil  ihe  soulh.  ihrre  seemtf!  .1 
chance  of  effecliny  al  lasi  whal  ihe  ireaiy  of  Cilrai: 
Caml»n-sis  hail  fiilrd  lo  do.  The  Court  Iftl  I'aris  ir. 
the  sprin}4  '*^  '5'M.  '^"^l  *it  Nancy.  lh«r  sch»'m»*  •»! 
Lf»rraine  for  a  Calhr)lic  leaj^ue  lo  suppress  hen-sy  na*- 
first  broached  lo  (,'harles  ix.  H**  was  a  merr  lad.  and 
was  apparenlly  alarmed  al  lh<!  idea  :  l>ul  in  the  m»'an- 
\\hilc\  a(  live  nrj^«»lialions  were  yoin^j  J»n  lo  indiirr 
I'hilip  and  his  wife  10  meel  Cilharine  whrn  she 
apjifoached  ihe  fromi«-r  wiih  her  son.  The  l'r»-nch 
ambassador  in  Spain  was  a  sironjj  Guis-in  |>ani<in 
,inil  workeil  hard  to  hrinj^  al)oul  the  inl«-r\-i»-w.  .i*»  tlui 
Isahrl  hrrsflf.  who  w.is  sincrrejy  altachfd  li>  her  k:n* 
lt)ik.  and  yearned  l«)  emhracf  hrr  moihi-r  a^j.tm 
I'hilip  w.is  anxious  to  forward  ihe  formalion  **i  a 
Catholic  L»m]l;u<-.  hut  h»:  distrusted  Catharine,  and 
,iticr  much  n«-j^otiation,  hr  coiisfni«-il  to  IsiiU-ls  .^'Mng 
..s  far  .IS  Mayonni-  to  i^reel  h'-r  mother:  the-  |)i»iil:cal 
r.«\^^»iiai:Mn.  howt-vrr.  Iwin;^  eniiredv  left  lo  ihc  I>jkr 
..fAIl.a. 

I'i'.ilip  was  not  enthusiasiic.  for  ho  knew  thai 
C.,ilnr;n»-  was  siirrountlcd  l»y  '  pulitici.ins.' and  he  wa* 
•  '.j-ifrmiiMd  that  if  nothin:^  came  of  the  inlerviem.  ii 
shouKl  ni»t  l>r  said  thai  hv.  h.ul  l^'en  de-ceiveil.  \\r 
\\«fuld  i:«»t.  h.r  saiil.  ;^m  lo  any  exjK'nsi:  on  the  <Kia^ion 
.ind  n«»  iL^oKl  or  silver  was  to  l>e  wc^rn  t>n  the  dress<*s  on 
r  iilifi  siiir  :  .ind  the  <  hieen  was  to  Ik:  kepi  lo  the  m»»*! 
ri^i'l  fii.jucltf  in  hrr  communications  with  her  moihrr 
.i!id  ItmiIht.  Slu-  l»ft  Matlrid  with  a  ^tvaX  irain  I'l 
I  •tiirtirrs  in  April  \y^^.  U-arinj^  with  her  jKiwcrs  from 
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her  husband  to  ratify  the  arrangements  that  Alba 
might  make.  What  these  arrangements  were  may  be 
seen  by  the  memorandum  given  by  Philip  to  Alba  for 
his  guidance.  >  The  object  aimed  at  was  a  league,  in 
which  each  party  should  be  pledged  to  employ  all  his 
force  and  means  to  sustain  Catholic  orthodoxy,  to  allow 
no  toleration  whatever  to  any  other  religion,  in  public 
or  private,  and  to  expel  all  persons  but  catholics  from 
the  realms,  within  five  months,  on  pain  of  death,  and 
forfeiture  for  them  and  their  abettors,  to  publish  and 
enforce  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  purge 
all  the  offices,  commands,  and  services,  of  every  sus- 
picion of  heresy,  and  to  deprive  of  their  dignities,  titles, 
and  authority,  every  person  not  tirmly  attached  to  the 
faith. 

With  this  fateful  mission  Isabel  travelled  slowly 
towards  the  north,  through  Burgos,  in  the  spring  of 
1 565.  She  had  in  her  train  more  than  sixty  Spanish 
nol)l(.'s  with  their  gaudily  garbed  followers ;  and,  though 
Philips  orders  with  regard  to  bullion  ornaments  had 
been  ol>eyed,  there  was  no  lack  of  costly  show.  On 
the  14th  May,  in  a  heat  so  suffocating  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  died,  Catharine  and  her  son  with  the  French 
Court  rode  at  early  morning  out  of  Saint  Jean  de  Luz, 
to  reach  the  little  river  Bidasoa  which  divides  France 
from  Spain.  For  two  hours  the  royal  party  rested 
under  a  green  arbour  on  the  banks,  whilst  the  Spanish 
b;igg;ige  was  being  ferried  across  ;  and  just  as  the 
burning  sun  was  beginning  to  decline,  a  burst  of 
trum|M:ts  heralded  the  approach  of  the  Queen  of  Spain. 
From  the  ancient  castle  of  Irun  the  royal  procession 
coulii  be  seen  winding  down  the  hill  to  the  shore,  Isabel 

*  Archives  NatioiuUe*,  I'arit  C  K.,  1193,  quoted  in  the  Intfoduction  of 
the  S|Mnt%h  CaleiKUr  al  KluabcUi,  edited  by  Martin  Hume. 
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l)cinj;  borne  in  a  litter.  Catharine  at  once  cnit-nrd  her 
wailinj;  boat,  and  swift  oars  brought  her  to  the  S^mmisK 
side  just  as  her  daujjhter's  litter  reached  the  ••!!>:« 
Holh  Oiieens  were  bttside  themselves  with  joy.  Ivtbcl 
brnt  low  enouj^h  to  kiss  her  mother's  kn<-e.  but  w^s 
raised  and  tenderly  embraced,  a^ain  and  a^^ain.  and  ihrn. 
overcome  by  their  emotions,  l)Oth  Catharine  and  ls.il^I 
burst  into  tears  of  joyful  excitement,  which  continard 
unabated  until  the  boat  had  landed  them  i>n  the  l-'rench 
bank,  where  Charles  ix.  awaited  them  amidst  s,i!^ting 
\cjlleys  of  musketry.' 

'Vhr.  pompous  rejoicinjjs,  ihi?  tourneys,  comedies. 
balls,  and  ban(|uets,  which  followed  at  St.  Jean  dr  Lo! 
and  Maynnnt! :  the  splendour  with  which  earh  Court 
tried  to  daz/le  the  other,  and  the  >;rave  jMiIiiical  con- 
ferrnies  belwiren  Alb.i  ami  the  French  miniNiiTN  and 
Calh.irine.  cannot  l>e  dwell  ujwin  here  ;  but  ih»-  picture 
dr.iwn  of  Isabel  herself  in  the  midst  t»f  ihis  mem»»rablr 
inirr\irw  by  Hranioin*:,  who  was  present,  is  ino  m 
if-reslinjL;  lo  t>mil.  'When  she  entereil  Bavtmnr  shr 
n>«l«:  upon  a  pr)ny  vi-ry  su|>erbly  and  richly  h.irnfNscti 
with  A  cloih  ct)mplti<ly  covered  with  |)earl!ft  i  m- 
lir«»iiltrri].  which  hail  Iwlon^^ed  to  the  KmpresN.  .inJ 
was  used  by  her  wh»-n  she  entered  to^ns  in  sute  :  it 
w.is  s.iid  to  bc!  worth  ontr  hunilred  thouvind  cn»«ns 
ami  more.  She  was  (juiie  In-witehiny  on  horsciwick. 
ami  w.i^  worth  ^^a/inj^  ujMin;  fur  she  was  s«j  ln\r]\ 
atul  sw«-ri  that  every  om-  was  enchanted.  \Vc  wrrr 
.ill  ordf-nd  lo  ;^o  and  m«-et  her  .md  «icc()m|Mny  her  on 
ln-r  eriiran^e  .  .  .  .uid  she  was  most  gracious  to  u^ 
wlun  we  paiil  our  resjH'its  to  her,  and  thanked  us 
I  h.irnunL;Iy.      To    me.    esfKrcially.    she    was    kind    and 

A'  ".i  Kc.iu-  .;  K^jM^ne  a  M.  Jch.m  Jr  I. •.:/.' 
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cordial ;  for  I  had  only  taken  leave  of  her  in  Spain 
four  months  before,  and  I  was  greatly  touched  that 
she  should  thus  favour  me  over  my  fellows.  .  .  .  She 
was  also  familiar  to  the  ladies  and  maids  at  the  Court, 
exactly  the  same  as  before  her  marriage,  and  took 
notice  of  those  who  were  absent  or  had  got  married  ; 
and  about  those  who  had  come  to  Court  since  she  left 
she  made  many  inquiries.' 

In  the  discussions  with  the  political  ministers  it  was 
soon  evident  to  Catharine,  as  she  had  probably  foreseen 
from  the  first,  that  to  throw  herself  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  extreme  Catholic  party  as  Philip  desired, 
would  be  disastrous  to  her,  and  probably  also  to  her 
son's  throne.  But  it  did  not  suit  her  to  quarrel  with 
her  powerful  son-in-law,  or  to  send  her  daughter  back 
empty  handed  to  Madrid,  after  the  much  heralded 
interview ;  so,  although  an  arrangement  was  signed 
which  ostensibly  bound  France  and  Spain  together  for 
a  religious  end,  Catharine  took  care  to  leave  a  sufficient 
number  of  knotty  points  open  to  give  her  a  loophole  to 
escape.  When  she  returned  to  Paris  she  soon  began 
to  raise  difficulties  about  the  ratification,  and  wrote  to 
her  ambassador  in  Madrid  (Fourquevault),  '  Je  lui  dis 
que  en  faisant  ces  manages,  et  donnant  quelque  ^tat 
k  mon  fils  d'Orleans,  qu'il  nous  falloit  tous  joindre 
ensemble :  c'est  k  savoir  le  Pape,  I'Empereur,  et  ces 
deux  rois,  les  Allemands  et  autres  que  Ton  avisera :  et 
que  le  roi  mon  fils  n'etait  pas  sans  moyens  pour  aider 
de  sa  part,  k  ce  qui  serait  avis^  quand  les  dits  manages 
!ieroient  faits,  et  la  dite  ligue  conclUe.'  It  will  be  seen 
that  she  makes  here  so  many  conditions  as  to  render 
the  league  quite  impossible.  Not  only  is  her  daughter 
Margaret  to  marry  Carlos,  and  her  son  Henry  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  with  an  independent  State, 
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but  all  the  other  Catholic  (xjwers  arc  to  join  the  Ica^jv  c 
before  France  is  to  be  bound  to  anything. 

Inilficl.  it  is  clear  that  the  i>ower  <if  the  Hu^u«-nnt 
and  'politician*  ntibles  in  i'' ranee,  .ind  the  old  jcali»usy 
bt'twtfn  I'r.mce  aiul  Spain,  to^^cther  with  the  j»crvcu- 
lion  by  the  Inijuisiiinn  uf  I-'rrnch  residents  anti  \tsiiors 
iti  Spain,  and  ih*-  in.is.s.icrr  in  the  following  ycrar  nl'  lh«? 
I'*n:nch  «:xpi;dilion  to  I'lorida  by  Thihps  ordf-rs.  made 
a  sinct'P'  co-operation  brtwec*n  th<-  two  counirifs  in  such 
a  le.ii^iif  impracticable  :  »  and  ihoujjh  ap(K*ar.incf-s  urrr 
savf'd  at  Bayonne,  Philip,  when  he  joyfully  mt-l  h\^  wilc 
aftfr  her  ninelft-n  days'  abs«-nce  from  him.  must  have 
known  that  a;^ain  his  dr«'<im  of  a  Cathcjlic  Ira^ur  had 
failed.  'Je  nf:  tis  «ju*arriv<-r  hirr  (wrilfs  thr  I'rrnch 
ambassadtir  to  Cail^arine  on  ls.ibels  return)  tlr  LiiM-r 
la  main  dt!  la  rt-ine.  la  qut-lle  jai  trouvci:  si  joif-us*- rt 
conientc  de  la  boiinc:  venur  du  rt>v  son  m.iri.  tl  dr  la  dir- 
rr.Mn.siraiiiiti  dt:  l.i  lH>nn«-  .iMrclion  et  amitid-  quil  Li  U.t. 
Thoui^h  ihf  persjinal  .itfrition  U-iwc-en  thi:  hiislninl 
.ind  wif«'  w.is  without  .i  clouil.  it  w.is  certain  that  the 
p(»liii*.i:  n-sulls  of  the  marriaj^e  wr-rr  insi^niru.tr.t 
U.ibil  loii.4hl  li.ml  lor  some:  satisfaction  to  thf  ouira^r 
to  I-'r.uicr  in  Mt)rida.  but  without  rcrsult  .  Coli^ny.  i,i 
hrr  and  IM.ilip's  inli^^n.ilion,  was  ;^rowin;^  }>«»werl.;l  ;n 
ih«*  I'p  luh  L^ovtrnrnf-ni  ;  *ind  tlu-  srcond  Wtir  of  rrli^ivo 
was  sf  «n  to  \)v  infvii.ibl*'.  whilst  the  issue  was  airradv 
!oinr:l  l»i\\i«i:  ri:il:|>and  l;!s  Hutch  subjt-Lts  .  plfi!^f.-\i. 
as  tiny   Wf-rr.  to  si.md   ti>^rlhtT  to  resist  him  tt>  ihr 

dr-alh. 

i"         .•    i^!-.  .IN -.;:'., r  i   .i:;«I  .i::.i>r-.Ks'. -•!■  r:  *  *. .  K.k:I:f  r  F  lorrr    r.  '  Kr  ?■-*« 

»    i:         I-      •   .iT  rhc  ::..i--.»'  re  "t  sv  |i.i:".J;   '.■■:iir.*  »c^cn  >e.Ari  Usr?    !i*: 

.  i   i:      w.i    .i:-  I  .^cl  .i!   \h  >  incc!.:.^        i  :  'Tr  ;■«.  r   )Mr\rr,  R*.  pfivl  it^: 

-  .       •  .1    •!.»:  1  .1  I"       li..!  }i  .ir   1  \\.c  Sf'.i:.  -\:  p.ir:\.    '.  .»  !rue,  »«r  ;*-;.i    a 

!'  r  :    ;-.i     r  .  ..|    'h.-*  r!:":il  =  .!\  .  l-.J!   Hi  .-  I.    I..tj-J»cr.ril  l>r*.ur€n   lUior.aC  AAl 
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In  the  midst  of  these  public  causes  for  anxiety  Phih'p 
was  overjoyed  to  learn  that  his  wife,  whose  age  was 
nearly  twenty-one,  was  likely  to  become  a  mother.' 
The  King,  as  usual,  arranged  every  small  detail  him- 
self of,  *  le  regime  dont  elle  devoit  user  pour  conduire 
son  fruit  i  bon  port ' ;  and  his  demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion and  pride  for  his  wife,  and  rejoicing  at  his  hopes 
for  a  time,  even  in  public,  overcame  his  natural  frigid 
dignity.  Nor  was  Catharine  less  delighted,  for  to  her, 
should  the  child  prove  a  son,  the  event  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  in  view  of  the  growing  incapacity 
of  Don  Carios;  and  she  also  sent  by  M.  de  Saint 
Etienne  a  parcel  to  her  daughter:  'Oil  il  y  a  tout 
plein  de  recettes,  dont  elle  peut  avoir  de  besoin ' ;  and 
she  wrote  personally  to  the  physician  in  attendance, 
urging  him  to  make  use  of  these  recipes,  which  she 
assured  him  would  do  Isabel  good. 

Every  day  the  smallest  incident  of  the  Queen's 
condition  were  recounted  by  courier  to  her  mother ;  and 
Philip  could  hardly  tear  himself  from  her  side  whilst 
he  disposed  of  his  usually  beloved  business.  At  length, 
on  the  1st  August  1566,  a  daughter  was  bom,  at 
Balsain,  near  Segovia,  to  Philip  and  Isabel  The 
child  was  christened  Isabel,  after  the  great  Queen  and 
her  mother,  Clara  because  she  was  bom  on  the  day  of 
the  Saint,  and  Eugenie,  out  of  gratitude  to  the 
efficacious  body  of  St.  Eug^e — and  the  sumptuous 
ceremony  of  baptism  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  a 
jealous  wrangle  between  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago 
and  the  Bishop  of  S^ovia,  as  to  which  should  have 
the  honour  of  performing  the  rite,  which  was  eventually 

>  iMbd  bertelf  ascribed  the  bletstiig  to  her  pfmycn  to  the  body  oT  St. 
Eoff^iie,  which  the  had  with  greet  diAcitlty  pertoaded  the  Frnch  to 
tarrcoder  to  Spain.  It  was  carried  with  great  ponp  from  St  Denis  to 
Toledo,  and  Isabd  was  awinant  in  her  adoratiop  of  it 

U 
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celebrated  by  the  Nuncio  Castaneo.  afterwards  Pt^ 
I'rban  vii.  It  would  doubtless  have  been  more 
saiisfactor)'  to  Philip  had  a  son  been  born  ;  but  his  joy 
and  gratitude  were  nevertheless  intense,  and  the 
French  ambassador,  writing  to  Catharine  a  few  days 
afterwards,  says  that  when  he  went  to  con);ratuIaie 
him,  he  had  him  (the  ambassador)  led  to  the  CJucrn  s 
room  :  '  X'oulant  (|ue  je  visse  la  tille  qui!  avoit  plu 
Dieu  lui  donner.  de  laquelle  il  est  Lint  ais<;  qu'il  ne 
l>((jt  le  dissimuler,  et  I'aime,  a  cc  qu'il  dit.  fx>ur  le 
|)rcsent  micux  qu'un  fils.'  This  deep  affection  for  his 
«'lder  dau;^hl«T  lasted  to  the  Kinj^'s  dying  day  ;  and 
the  famous  Infanta,  desij^nated  by  him  to  Ix:  in  sue- 
rrssion  (Hieen  of  Knj^land  and  I-'rance.  became  b\ 
his  will  sovereij^n  of  the  Netherlands,  and  inherited 
from  h»:r  father  not  only  the  ancient  domains  of  his 
paternal  house  but  his  views,  his  methods,  and  his 
obstinacy. 

The  (Jucen  lay  apiKirenily  at  the  j^)int  of  death  for 
soinr  days  aftrr  hrr  drliver\'.  but  as  S€nm  as  her  life 
was  s.iff.  iht."  jjre.il  pruji-ct.  so  lonkj  discussed,  of  a 
vny-ii^r  <»f  lh«-  royal  tamily  to  insurgent  Pi.inilers.  was 
.i^.iin  i.ikcM  in  h.uul.  Piiilip  w.is  for  K^'^^K  ^lone. 
It.iviiiL;.  il  was  hopc-il  by  ("alharine,  his  wife  KejjrnL 
ihoui^rh  ls.il ul  lurstlf  In-j^v^ed  hard  that  she  mij^ht  be 
allow «il  lo  aii"«»inp,iny  her  huskind  'Car  vraimrni, 
if  srn  )is  irop  m.irrir  tie  dcnu-urer  par  de^a  apKrs  lui. 
i'-  N-r.ii  iv  ijvii  sera  en  mni  (juij  ne  my  laisse  jKiinL 

rhrn-  w.is  anoihcr  wh^i  desire-d  as  ardently  as  she  to 
;^n  In  l"l.intlrr>  w  iih  ihi*  Kiny.  This  was  his  only  son 
I  >on  Carli's.  The  youn;^'  man's  frantic  excesses  had 
^mwn  in«Tf'  scainlalous  than  ever  as  he  iHrcame  older 

I  !:«■  ^iriij^-lf  lo  t>l.i.iin  his  hand  in  marriage  was  stil! 
-i»in^  oM  biiwren  ihe  Austrian  and   French  interests 
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but  Philip  continued  to  put  the  matter  gently  aside  on 
the  ground  of  his  son's  ill-health. 

The  afflicted  father  had  done  his  best  to  wean  the 
Prince  from  his  violence  and  dissoluteness.  He  him- 
self had  been  a  dutiful  son,  ready  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  the  task  confided  to  him,  and  his  grief  was 
profound  that  this  son  of  his  youth  should  openly 
scandalise  his  court  by  his  disobedience  and  insolence 
to  his  father  and  sovereign.  Like  his  great-grand- 
mother. Joan  the  Nfad,  the  Prince  lived  in  constant 
revolt  against  authority,  sacred  and  mundane.  His 
conduct  in  the  Council  of  State,  where  his  father  had 
placed  him  to  accustom  him  to  business,  had  shocked 
every  one.  Apparently  out  of  sheer  wrong-headedness 
he  had  openly  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the 
Netherlanders,  who  were  defying  the  will  of  his  father, 
and  he  had  extorted  a  semi-promise  that  he  should 
accompany  the  King  to  Flanders.  Whether  the 
Prince  had  entered  into  any  communication  with  the 
agents  of  the  Flemings  is  doubtful ;  but  even  if  such 
were  the  case,  and  the  ambition  of  Carlos  to  obtain  an 
early  rcj^ency  of  Flanders  was  the  end  he  had  in  view, 
it  is  a  mere  travesty  of  history  to  represent  that  he 
seriously  held  reformed  opinions,  any  more  than  did 
Joan  the  Mad.  when  she  reviled  the  mass  and  the 
sacred  symbols. 

In  any  case,  Philip  abandoned  his  intention,  if  he 
ever  really  held  it,  of  going  in  person  to  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  decided  to  send  the  ruthless  Alba  with 
a  great  army  to  scourge  the  stubborn  '  beggars '  into 
humble  submission  to  his  will.  When  Carlos  heard 
this,  and  that  he,  too,  was  to  remain  in  Spain,  his  fury 
passed  all  bounds.  He  attempted  to  stab  Alba  him- 
self when  he  went  to  take  leave ;  and  when  the  Cortes 
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of  Castile  petitioned  the  King  thai  ihc  heir  lo  ihc 
throne  should  be  kept  in  Spain.  Carlos  made  an  open 
scandal,  and  threatened  the  deputies  with  death. 

By  this  time,  the  autumn  of  1567,  Isabel  was  again 
prei^nant,  and  Philip's  hoix!S  ran  high  that  another  son 
would  be  horn  to  him.  It  is  clear  that  the  great 
mission  t<»  which  he  and  his  father  had  devoted 
strenuous  lives  could  not  s^ifely  be  pass<!d  on  to  Carlos. 
and  in  September.  Ruy  (iomez.  I^hilip's  only  friend. 
told  the  l-'n:nch  ambassador  that  if  the  Queen  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  the  future  of  Carlos  as  heir  would  have 
to  be  reconsidered.  The  Prince  was  insatiable  for 
money,  which  he  scattered  broadcast  on  evil  doingv 
he  was  nprnly  insolent  to  his  father,  and  the  Utter 
sus|H:cted  a  (h'sij^n  to  escape  clandestinely  to  join  the 
enemies  of  his  State  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if 
Isabel's  second  child  had  been  a  son,  he  would  have 
\)rvn  placed  in  the  succession  before  Don  Carln. 
rhilip  exce<-ded  himself  in  tender  solicitude  for  his 
wife,  but  iit  last,  on  the  17th  OctolH-r  1 567,  the  child 
that  all  Kuro|H:  was  breathlessly  expecting,  was  bom 
-    anniluT  dauj^hler. 

Thcrrafler  the  romance  of  Don  Carlos  unfolded 
r.ipiilly.  Philip  had  been  patient  and  longsutfenng 
uruler  the  aftliction  of  such  a  son.  but  he  at  length 
despaired,  and  his  attachment  to  his  heir  gave  place 
to  antipathy  and  disgust:  especially  when  his 
physicians  had  definitely  .issured  him  that  his  line 
L.uild  nrver  btj  continued  by  Carlos."  The  Prince,  on 
the  other  hand,  hated  his  father  bitterly,  and  was 
morose  with  his  aunt  Joan,  whom  he  formerly  loved. 
and  with  the  young  Austrian   IVinces,  though  he  had 

'  Krfii^ti  .iMi!M^^.ii!ur    Kiiuii|.:r\ault  ti>  Calhar.nt,  June    l>67.   B:bLi»- 
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now  been  formally  betrothed  to  their  sister  Anna. 
The  only  person  who  influenced  him  was  Isabel :  '  II 
fait  semblant  de  trouver  bon  tout  ce  que  la  reyne  votre 
fille  fait  et  dit,  et  n'y  a  person ne  qui  dispose  de  lui 
comme  elle,  et  c'est  sans  artifice  ni  feinte,  car  il  ne 
sfait  feindre  ni  dissimuler/' 

Matters  came  to  a  head  at  the  end  of  the  year  1 567. 
Philip  and  Is^ibel  had  gone  to  pass  Christmas  at  the 
newly  commenced  Palace  of  the  Escorial,  when  Carlos 
decided  to  make  his  long  contemplated  attempt  to 
escape  from  Spain.  On  the  23rd  December,  he 
whispered  to  his  young  uncle,  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
that  he  needed  his  help  to  get  horses ;  and  Juan, 
recognising  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  at  once 
rode  the  thirty  odd  miles  to  the  Escorial  to  tell  the 
King.  As  in  all  his  great  calamities,  Philip  remained 
outwardly  unmoved,  and  though  he  took  such 
measures  secretly  as  would  frustrate  the  flight,  he  did 
not  return  to  Madrid  until  the  day  previously  fixed,  the 
1 7th  January  1 568.  The  next  day  he  went  with  Carlos 
to  mass;  but  still  made  no  sign.  In  the  interim,  the 
Prince  had  even  attempted  to  kill  Don  Juan  ;  and  it 
was  time  for  his  father  to  strike,  in  order  to  prevent 
some  greater  tragedy,  for  Carlos  had  admitted  to  his 
confessor  that  he  had  an  ungovernable  impulse  to  kill 
a  man.  Whom.^  asked  the  confessor.  The  King, 
was  the  reply.  For  once  Philip  broke  down  utterly 
when,  with  Ruy  Gomez  and  other  intimate  councillors, 
he  deliberated  what  should  be  done.  Late  that  night, 
when  the  Prince  slept,  the  afflicted  father,  with  five 
armed  gentlemen  and  twelve  guards,  obtained  entrance 
into  the  chamber,  in  spite  of  secret  bolts  and  locks; 
and  when  the  Prince,  disturbed,  sprang  up  and  sought 

>  /M/,  Na  8. 
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for  his  weapons,  the  weapons  were  gone«  In  rage  and 
des|j.iir  he  tried  to  sir.in^^le  himself,  but  was  restrained  . 
and.  recognising  th.it  hv.  w^ls  a  helpless  prisoner,  he 
tlun;r  himself  upon  his  l)ed  in  an  a^ony  of  grief,  and 
sobbed  out.  '  I  am  not  mad,  not  mad,  only  des|jerale/ 

I'Vom  that  hour  he  was  dead  to  the  world,  which 
saw  him  no  more.  The  |K)sition  was  a  humiliatin);  one 
for  Philip,  but  ht:  made  the  best  of  it,  by  explaining;  U* 
.dl  iht;  courts  that  the  primtt's  mental  deficiency  neces- 
sitated his  seclusion.  To  his  own  nearest  relatives  he 
did  not  hide  his  bitterness.  'It  is  not  a  punishment, 
he  wrot(?.  *  would  to  God  it  were,  for  it  mi^ht  come  to 
an  eml  :  but  1  nt:ver  can  hojx!  to  see  my  sun  rcstomi 
to  his  ri^dit  mind  a^Min.  I  have  chosen  in  this  matter 
lo  sacrifice  to  (iod  my  own  tlesh  and  blocxl,  prefcrrin^j 
His  service  and  the  univers;d  good  to  all  human 
considerations.'  Siime  sort  of  trial  or  examination  oi 
the  prince  was  helii,  but  all  professed  accounts  of  the 
proceeding's  nui^t  Ix:  accepted  with  caution.  Certain  it 
is  ih.ii  they  drai^gcd  on  wearily,  whilst  the  charges  of 
treason,  of  conspiracy,  of  disloyalty,  and  perhaps  of 
heresy,  were  laborit)Usly  examined  in  strict  secrcsy. 
Neither  Isabel  nor  his  aunt  Joan  w«is  allowed  to  see 
C.irlos,  anil  Don  Ju.m  was  forbidden  even  to  wear 
mourning  for  the  calamity.  Hy  all  accounts  the  prince  s 
mal.idy  j^rrw  rapidly  worse,  as  well  it  mi}{ht  in  such 
circuinst.mces.  Like  Joan  the  Mad  Inrfore  him.  he 
would  starve  for  il.iy--,  and  then  swallow  inedible  things, 
he  would  .dltrrnately  roast  and  freeze  himself,  and  he 
.itiern|iled  siiii  idr  more  than  once.  The  end  came 
on  the  25th  July  150S,  and  the  immense  weight  oi 
lesiimon)  i>  in  favour  of  his  having  died  in  conset]ueiKc 
of  his  own  mad  fancies  in  diet  and  hyj^iene. 

When  l^'ouniuevauli  conveyed   the  news  of  Carlos's 
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death  to  Catharine,  he  wrote  that  the  Queen  Isabel 
was  suffering  from  fainting  fits  and  headache ;  but  it 
was  her  wish  that  great  signs  of  mourning  should  be 
made  for  the  Prince  in  France,  to  show  the  King  of 
Spain  that  they  {i.e.,  the  French)  were  sorry  for  his  loss ; 
'  as  the  Spanish  people  attach  so  much  importance  to 
appearances.'  Isabel  in  weak  health,  for  she  was  again 
pr^nant,  was  deeply  touched  by  the  trouble  around 
her.  The  French  ambassador  was  gleefully  reminding 
her  mother  that  the  death  of  Don  Carlos  was  a  very 
good  thing  for  her,  and  praising  her  beauty,  which  the 
deep  Spanish  mourning  set  off  to  advantage,  whilst  he 
indulged  in  brilliant  hopes  for  the  birth  of  a  son  to 
Isabel.  But  the  young  Queen's  heart  was  heavy,  not 
for  Carlos  alone,  but  for  the  scenes  of  horror  which 
were  flooding  Flanders  with  blood  under  the  flail  of 
Alba.  Egmont  and  Horn  had  been  treacherously 
sacrificed  in  Brussels,  Montigny  in  Spain,  and  her  own 
dear  France  was  reft  in  twain  by  fratricidal  war.  She 
was  a  catholic  as  sincere  as  Philip  himself,  but  that  the 
faith  should  need  wholesale  murder  for  its  assertion 
shocked  and  frightened  her ;  and  she  languished  in  the 
atmosphere  of  gloomy  determination  which  surrounded 
Philip. 

Catharine  wrote  often  in  reply  to  the  depressing 
news  from  her  daughter,  arousing  her  hopes  for  a  son 
who  should,  in  his  time,  put  all  things  right ;  but  Isabel 
at  tmenty-three  had  lost  her  gay  elasticity,  and  the 
advance  of  her  pregnancy  meant  the  advance  of  her 
exhausting  malady.  Philip,  as  usual,  was  tenderly 
solicitous  for  her  ease  and  happiness ;  full  of  hope,  too, 
that  a  son  at  last  was  to  be  bom  to  him,  for  upon  this 
everything  depended.  The  lying  stories  which  long 
afterwards  the  traitor  Antonio  Perez  wove  with  hellish 
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skill  in  ihe  safe  refuge  of  Essex  House,  accusing  Philip 
of  jealousy  of  his  wife  with  Don  Carlos,  and  subse- 
queiiily  with  one  Pozzo,  are  hardly  worth  more  credit 
now  than  the  sentimental  romance  of  the  Abbe  de  St 
Real  about  her  love  for  Carlos.  Perez,  whose  onlv 
wish  was  to  blacken  Philip  indelibly  to  please  his 
enemies,  and  his  own  {xiymasters  in  England  and 
I*>ance,  hints  that  Philip  himself  connived  at  his  Ix- 
lovcd  wile's  murder  by  |ioison  :  but  even  if  the  conli- 
dential  letters  of  her  French  friends  now  before  us  did 
not  disprove  this,  the  fact  that  nothing;  could  be  so 
unfortunate  for  Philip's  |X)licy  as  Isabel's  death  wouU 
j^ive  it  the  lie. 

Isabel  had  Ixren  suffering  for  months  from  hean 
failure  and  bodily  irrej;ularilies ;  and  on  the  3rd 
October  150S.  the  violent  remedies  administered  10 
iier  by  her  doctors  caused  a  miscarriage.  The  pour 
<Jue«rn  knew  that  she  was  doomed,  for  when  before 
daybreak  Philip,  heartbroken,  came  and  sat  by  her  bed. 
sh«!  calmly  tonk  a  last  f.irewell  of  him,  praying  him  to 
l)r-  j^ood  to  their  two  little  girls,  to  be  friendly  iiiih 
<_'aiharine  and  King  Charles  ix.,  and  kind  to  ihc 
.Ltlriulaiit  ladies  who  had  served  her  so  well:  'with 
other  wonls  worthy  of  admiration,  and  fit  to  break  the 
heart  of  .1  l^ikxI  husband,  such  as  the  King  was.  He 
.mswered  her  in  the  same  way  :  for  he  could  not  be- 
lieve that  she  was  so  near  her  end.  and  promised  all 
she  asked  him  ;  after  which  he  retired  to  his  room  in 
.;r(Mi  .iiiL^uish,  as  I  .im  told.'  The  dying  woman  had 
•  tirirrNsed  anil  rr-ceiveil  extreme  unction  during  the 
:ii:^!ii  :  .iiul  early  in  the  morning  the  French  ambos&a* 
d'>rs  Win-  summoned  to  her  ch.unlxrr.  *  She  knew  us 
at  Miu f.  .iiul  saiil.  Ah  '  .imbassador,  you  six  me  well  i»n 
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the  road  out  of  this  unhappy  world  into  a  better  one 
.  .  .  pray  my  mother  and  brother  to  bear  my  loss 
patiently,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  what  pleases  me 
more  than  any  prosperity  I  have  enjoyed  in  this  world, 
to  go  to  my  Creator,  where  I  may  serve  him  better  than 
I  can  here.  I  shall  pray  Him  that  all  my  brothers  and 
sisters  may  live  long  and  happily,  as  well  as  my  mother 
and  brother  Charles :  and  I  beg  you  to  beseech  them 
to  look  to  their  realm,  and  prevent  heresy  taking  root 
Let  them  all  take  my  death  patiently,  for  I  am  very 
happy.*  'O!*  replied  the  principal  ambassador,  'your 
Majesty  will  live  a  long  time  yet,  to  see  France  good 
and  happy.*  'No,  no,  ambassador/  she  whispered, 
shaking  her  head  with  a  faint  smile.  '  I  do  hope  it  will 
be  so,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  see  it  I  would  much 
rather  go  and  see  what  I  hope  very  soon  to  see.' 

After  much  more  tender  talk  of  her  own  land  and 
people,  the  dying  Queen  took  farewell  of  her  country- 
men and  prayed  awhile  with  her  ghostly  comforters : 
then  fell  into  slumber  for  a  short  ten  minutes.  At 
midday,  'she  suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  bright  and 
sparkling,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  she  wished  to  tell 
me  something  more,  for  they  looked  straight  at  me  :> 
and  then  Isabel  of  the  Peace  passed  quietly  into  the 
world  her  gentle  soul  longed  for.  •  We  left  the  palace 
all  in  tears,  for  throughout  the  people  of  this  city 
there  is  not  one,  great  or  small,  that  doth  not  weep ; 
for  they  all  mourn  in  her  the  best  Queen  they  have 
ever  had.*  Philip  in  grief  hid  himself  from  the  world 
in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Jerome ;  but  his  task  in  the 
world  was  greater  to  him  even  than  his  sorrow  or  his 
love.  The  hopes  of  the  French  alliance  to  extirpate 
heresy  had  failed,  failed  utterly  and  completely.  Eng- 
'  Forqoevault  to  Cafharinr,  jrd  Octobcf  is6S.    Do  Pimt. 
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land,  helping  the  insurgent  Flemings  with  all  her  migfal, 
had  drifted  further,  and  ever  further,  away  from  htm. 
I  n  France  the  reformation  was  growing,  and  only  two 
lives — and  bad  ones — stood  between  the  throne  and  a 
Huguenot  King.  There  was  no  male  heir  to  inherit 
the  thorny  inheritance  of  championing  orthodox  Christ- 
ianity throughout  the  world.  Whither  could  Philip 
turn  for  sympathy  and  a  mother  for  the  heir  he  yearned 
for  ?  Not  to  England ;  not  to  France,  for  both  had 
failed  him.  Where  but  to  his  own  kin  in  Austria : 
to  his  niece  Anna,  the  betrothed  of  his  dead  son  Carkis  : 
and  on  the  second  anniversary  of  IsabeKs  death  Anna 
of  Austria  landed  in  Spain  to  marry  her  uncle  Philipi 
'•    ^  Isabel  of  the  Peace  politically  had  lived  in  vain. 
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The  niece  wife  of  Philip  ii.  bore  him  many  children, 
of  whom  one  weakling  alone  survived  to  inherit  the 
oppressive  crown  of  his  father.  Anna  was  a  homely, 
devout  soul,  submissive  and  obedient  to  her  husband^ 
ever  busy  with  her  needle  and  her  household  cares; 
and,  like  the  other  members  of  her  house,  overpowered 
with  the  vastness  and  majesty  of  the  mission  confided 
by  heaven  to  its  chief.  >  On  the  voyage  to  Portugal 
in  1580  Philip  fell  ill  at  Badajoz,  and  when  his  life 
was  despaired  of  Anna  fervently  prayed  that  he  might 
be  saved,  even  if  she  had  to  be  sacrificed  instead. 
Her  prayer  was  heard ;  and  as  the  husband  of  fifty- 
three  recovered  the  wife  of  thirty  sickened  and  died, 
leaving  Philip  broken  and  lonely  to  live  the  rest  of 
his  weary  life  for  his  work  alone.  The  struggle  to 
prevent  the  victory  of  reform  in  France,  which  occu- 
pied Philip's  later  years,  and  consummated  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  rendered  impossible  a  renewal  of  the 
idea  of  a  French  and  Spanish  coalition,  except,  indeed, 

>  FAtbcr  Floret  tells  of  her  that  00  one  ocaukm  the  was  hroofht  to 

death's  door  by  her  loathing  her  food  ;  and  as  all  mundane  remedies  had 

been  tncd  in  vain,  the  King  sent  for  the  blessed  friar  Orosca    The  liriar 

told  the  Queen  he  had  a  remedy  recommended  by  hb  grandmother 

which  would  cure  her  if  she  would  take  it    The  Queen  consented,  and 

the  fnar  cooked  a  partridge  and  bacon  before  her,  reciting  verses  of  the 

Magnificat  at  each  turn  of  the  spit    When  the  dish  was  ready  he  took 

it  to  the  Queen  and  said,  *  Eat,  my  lady,  in  the  name  of  God,  for  the  mere 

smell  of  this  would  make  a  dead  man  hungry.'    Needless  to  say,  Anna 

ate  and  was  cured. 

a? 
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by  the  conquest  of  France  by  Philip,  which  many  years 
of  fruitless  war  proved  to  be  impossible,  whilst  the 
gallant  cynic.  Henry  of  Navarre,  could  hold  up  the 
national  banner  of  France  as  a  rally  point  a^aio^ 
the  foreign  invader. 

Once  Philip,  in  sheer  despair,  turned,  when  it  was 
too  late,  to  England  again  in  the  hope  of  bringing  it 
into  his  system  by  force,  if  intrigue  and  subomatioa 
of  conspiracy  and  murder  failed  :  but  with  the  dci'eai 
of  the  Arm.ida  that  ho]H:  tied  too;  and  again  there 
was  no  possible  bride  but  an  Austrian  cousin  for 
Philip's  heir,  Philip  in.,  and  no  feasible  |i«)licy  from 
Philip's  |K)int  of  view  but  a  continuance  of  the  close 
family  alliance  with  the  German  Habsburg  descen- 
dants of  Joan  the  Mad.  The  Emperor,  it  is  true, 
was  forced  to  tolerate  his  Lutheran  princes;  but  he 
aiul  his  house  made  common  cause  with  the  i'hihps 
wh«'n  the  I^'rench  cast  greedy  eyes  towards  Catholic 
I'lanilcrs  or  Italy.  Margaret  of  Austria  bnKight  to 
sickly,  scrofulous  Philip  in.  an  anarmic  body  and  a 
siunifd  mind  to  rear  his  children.  She  implored  her 
molhirr  passionately  to  save  her  from  the  territying 
honour  of  sharing  the  ghwmy  throne  of  her  coumq. 
lor  in  her  Styri.m  home  she  lived  the  life  of  a  nun. 
ilevoi«;d  only  lo  the  humble  care  of  the  poor  and 
sick  of  her  own  land  :  but  she  was  sternly  told  thai 
all  nujsl  !)«•  saiTitucd  to  the  supreme  duty  th.it  was 
hers;  .md  thenceforward  she.  tot».  lived  in  the  a»c- 
slrickfMi  alintjspherr  of  religious  .ibnegation.  whidl 
wa^  ihf  mark  «»f  her  Spanish  kindred.'  In  besotted. 
iMnvi-niiLil  ilevi»iion.  ami  frivolous  trilling  in  turns. 
I'.ir    monkish    husband  and     she    passeil     their    live*. 

•    ^'.r   w.i-   ::.■;.  li   '»r:   -.^1.  c-pc   .iliv    n   M.iilr.a.  .ir.«!  d:e*l  :n  wh  l.lb«^ 
.■  :"■  "  1-.  ■■  ■■:  .i!    :;  I'-i  I. 
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their  children^  of  whom  they  had  several,  all  blood- 
less decadents  of  low  viulity,  with  big  mumbling 
jaws  and  lack-lustre  eyes,  brought  up  in  the  same 
pathetic  tradition  that  to  them  and  Spain  —  poor, 
ruined,  desolated  Spain  now — was  confided  the  sacred 
duty  and  honour  of  upholding  religious  orthodoxy 
throughout  the  world  at  any  cost  or  sacrifice. 

So  long  as  Henry  iv.  was  King  of  France,  even 
though  he  had  'gone  to  mass/  the  close  union  with 
Spain  was  impossible :  but  on  the  fateful  day  in  May 
1610  when,  in  the  narrow  Paris  lane,  the  dagger  of 
Ravaillac  pierced  the  heart  of  the  great  '  B^mais,' 
all  was  changed.  The  Queen- Regent  of  France  was 
one  of  the  Papal  Medici,  imbued,  as  they  all  were, 
with  the  tradition  of  Spain's  orthodoxy  and  over- 
whelming might  Her  marriage  with  Henry  had 
been  a  victory  for  the  extreme  Catholic  party  in 
Europe ;  but  so  long  as  Henry  lived  he  had  pre- 
vented violent  reaction.  Now  that  he  was  gone,  with 
his  Huguenot  traditions,  France  and  Spain,  it  was 
thought,  might  again  be  joined  in  a  Catholic  league, 
and  together  impose  their  form  of  faith  upon  the 
world,  either  by  armed  force  or  political  pressure.  It 
was  a  foolish,  impracticable  plan,  for  Frenchmen  were 
too  far  advanced  now  to  be  used  to  play  the  game 
of  impotent  bankrupt  Spain,  powerful  only  in  its  pride 
and  its  traditions. 

But  James  i.  of  England  had  been  toadying  and 
humiliating  himself  to  gain  Philip  s  aid  in  favour  of 
his  son- in-law,  the  Palatine  in  Germany,  and  it  doubt- 
less seemed  a  good  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
France  and  Spain  to  leave  him  and  the  Lutherans 
isolated.  In  any  case  no  time  was  lost,  and  before 
Henr>'  iv.  had  lain  in  his  tomb  at  St  Denis  a  year 
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it  was  <igreed  that  the  Spanish  Infanta.  Anna,  should 
marry  Louis  xiii.  of  France,  and  that  Isabel,  or 
I*21izabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henr)*  iv.  and 
Marie  de  Medici,  should  become  the  wife  of  Phihp. 
I'rincc  of  Asturias,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Spanish 
King.  All  the  betrothed  were  children  of  tender  age. 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  exchange  of  brides  should 
be  deferred  until  the  Infanta  was  twelve  years  old 
(1613).  I'ompous  and  lavish  embassies  went  through 
the  solemn  farce  of  paying  honour  to  the  girl-children 
respectively  as  Queen  of  France  and  Princess  of 
Asiurias.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  of  the  house  of 
(luise,  ruftlcd  <ind  swa}»gered  in  Madrid  with  a 
marriage  embassy  so  splendid  in  161 2.  that  the  cost 
of  entertaining  him  beggared  the  capiul  for  years. 
and  so  keen  was  the  emulation  in  sumptuousness  of 
dnss  aiul  adornments  during  the  interminable  festivi- 
ties in  Madrid  to  celebrate  the  double  Ixrtrothals.  that 
the  Spanish  nobles  came  to  dagger-thrusts  on  ihe 
subject  in  the  palace  itself. 

In  Paris  Ruy  Gomez's  son,  the  Duke  of  Pastrana 
paid  similar  court  to  the  dark-haired  girl  of  nine  who 
was  birlri)lhed  t«>  young  Philip,  heir  of  Spain,  two 
years  youngi-r.  Three  ycrars  more  had  to  [>ass,  not- 
\vithslandinj4  the  impatience  of  the  French,  before  the 
backward  little  Infanta  Anna,  in  October  1615.  was 
iDHvcyrd  with  a  {x>mp  and  extravagance  that  ill 
matched  th(r  penury  of  her  fathers  realm,  to  the 
Iromit.T  «)f  I'rancf.  ihiTc  to  be  exchanged  for  Isabel 
Ml'  Bourbon,  her  brothrr's  bride.'  On  the  9ck 
Ncivfinbrr  161 5  all  the  chivalr)*  of  France  and  Spain 

>  An  ir.:rrir..r..i'>!r  .i>  > nun!  nf  the  %plrnclour»  uf  the  CKt'ASion.  far  vk«cft 
tl.r  t.i\>ii:r.:r   \h\r  of  I.rriiia  was  inatniy  rc«p(»niiblc,  will  be  fo«Ad  m 

1  Km  .:i|ic:i:<ih  IiiCil.li'^,'  \x:. 
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were  once  more  assembled  on  either  bank  of  the 
h'ttle  stream  of  Bidasoa  that  separated  the  two 
countries.  Wasteful  luxury  and  vain  magnificence 
had  been  squandered  wantonly  by  the  Spanish  nobles, 
determined,  as  usual,  to  put  the  French  to  shame. 
At  Behovia,  the  point  where  the  ceremony  was  to 
take  place,  sumptuous  banqueting  -  halls  had  been 
erected  upon  rafts  moored  on  each  side  of  the  stream, 
whilst  in  mid-current  another  raft  supported  a  splendid 
pavilion  covered  with  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  and 
cari)eted  with  priceless  silken  carpets  from  the  East. 
Here  the  Duke  of  Guise  delivered  Isabel  of  France 
to  the  Duke  of  Uceda,  in  exchange  for  Anna  of 
Austria,  thenceforward  Queen  of  France.  The 
romantic  and  turbulent  career  of  the  latter  is  related 
elsewhere  :  here  we  have  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  beautiful  dark-haired  girl  of  twelve  who,  like 
Isabel  of  the  Peace  fifty-four  years  before,  turned  her 
back  upon  her  native  land  to  cement  the  Catholic 
alliance  between  France  and  Spain.' 

The  circumstances  were  widely  different,  for  the 
battle  of  religious  liberty  in  Europe  was  practically 
won.  though  the  blind  faith  and  vanity  of  Philip  111. 
refused,  even  now.  to  recognise  the  fact,  or  his  own 
poverty  -  stricken  impotence.  The  Medici  Queen- 
Regent  of  France,  moreover,  was  a  very  different 
|>erson  from  her  kinswoman  Catharine.  She  was  not 
playing  her  own  game  so  much  as  that  of  the  cunning 
Italians  who  directed  her.  and  it  was  soon  evident, 
under  Richelieu,  that  Frenchmen  were  no  longer  to 
be  made  the  playthings  of  foreign  ambitions.     Isabel, 

*  To  fthow  how  uncertain  were  itill  the  relations  between  the  people 
of  the  two  countries,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  eyewitness  of  the 
crremoniet  of  the  exchange,  etc.,  menuons  as  a  manrellous  thing  that 
there  was  do  fighting  between  Spnniards  and  Ffcnchmen. 

X 
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child  as  she  was.  had  a  stoui  heart  and  a  hi};h  "Spirit 
as  bt;hil«:d  her  father's  dauj^hler.  She  was  willing: 
cnoujrh  lo  lie  a  tjueen  u|)un  the  most  pretentious 
throne  in  Europe;  hut  she  was  not  made  for  martyr- 
dom, and.  as  wcr  shall  see,  her  marriaj^ir  w.is  rvm 
less  inlluenlial  in  s«.'curinj(  btsting  jxrace  and  co-oj^tsi- 
tion  hetwf'cn  I'Vance  and  Spain  than  that  of  ihr 
pn-vious  Isalii'l  h.id  Ix.'crn. 

Throiij^'h  I'lunlerrahia.  San  Sfhastian  antl  Viiorii. 
Isabel  travrllcd  towards  Bur;ios.  whf-re  shf  u.is  to 
inci^t  h«-r  hoy  hridrj^room.  I  )ressi'd  in  SpaniNh  ^arb 
from  N'iioria  onw.ird.  she  won  all  hearts  by  her  ji;.ii^t\ 
and  brightness:  ami.  as  an  eyewiini-ss  s-i\  n  <if  hrr. 
•(•vrn  if  ^hv  h.id  I'p-nch  blrMKl  in  he-r  veins  sh«-  h.ul 
a  Sp.mi^h  spirit."  Thilip  ill.  and  his  s*>n  mn  ihr 
briilr  .1  lra;^ii(?  from  lUirv^os.  and  we  are  tolil  that 
ih«-  priru:»-  of  rlt-vi-ii  yrars  oKl  was  so  da/7l»ti  ujih 
hrr  b»Miily  ih.ii  hr  ctiiiKl  only  ^^a/e  sjK*t:LhIess  u{ion 
htr.  rh»-  nrxi  day  liiirj^os  was  all  aliv«_*  with  ihf 
.pl<-iultiijr  I'l  ihr  wrjioint'  of  thr  fiJturi'  CJutv-n.  mh<' 
•  •mf'pd  ihr  lily  r)ii  .1  white-  paltVfV  with  .i  s:l\rr 
-uMlr  a:ul  ln»:i««inu;s  nl  \  rlv«:t  and  jx-arls  ;  and  *•!. 
iroin  t  ily  to  city.  Mnilin;^  and  happy,  thr  jjirl.  in  the 
iniil^i  ni  ilif  iiiil.iii'<l  Court,  slowly  made  ht-r  way  to 
M.nhitl.  <  ^M  tl'if  .itirrruion  i»l'  iwth  I  >tH:i-ml«fr  ir>i5 
l^.il'fl  r-Mli-  tVtiin  il'.«-  moM.istery  of  >t.  Jrrome'  thriju^h 
M.i.lriil  it>  lh«-  paiart-  iJi)on  the  cliff  ovrrli»okin^  ihc 
\alM  y  <•!  l!i«-  Man/.inan-s.  An  rycwilnrss  des*:nbr4 
hr  i['|' -ir.iiii  I-  as  slit-  rtnlr  through  the  mik:  oi 
'  ii.\si!ed  iMiTi'W  sirreis  .  »f  i  .Id  M.idriil.  under  iriiimphx 
irJ;» ->.    J- 1*1     i!:t>iis.inds    of    pfuplc-d    Ldconie^.    hun^ 

1     ■•  ■::  ■  T  !K  -  ■•■  .  !■:  Vi^  :;  -a  ^t.in,:  ;:^    :*  :hr  jn-   rn*.  »*■*? 

;: :  •  1:  *!.i  .»! «  ■  I-.-r  :.i  :ljr  t.lflM.is  p;-  tuff  ^jiicr>  in  ihc  }*radt> 
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with  tapestries,  with  songs  and  music  of  welcome 
all  the  way.  '  Her  Highness  was  dressed  in  the 
French  fashion,  with  an  entire  robe  of  crimson 
satin  embroidered  with  bugles,  a  little  cap  trimmed 
with  diamonds,  and  a  ruff  beautifully  trimmed  in 
French  style,  and  with  a  rosette  and  girdle  of 
diamonds  of  great  size.  She  went  her  way,  bright 
and  buxom,  full  of  rejoicing.  Her  aquiline  face  was 
wreathed  in  smiles,  and  her  fine  eyes  flashed  from 
side  to  side,  looking  at  everything,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  populace.*' 

It  was  five  years  after  this,  on  the  25th  November 
i6iO,  at  the  palace  of  Pardo,  that  young  Philip  and 
Isabel  began  their  married  life  together.  Philip  was 
yet  U'irely  sixteen  when  (in  March  1621)  the  low 
viulity  of  his  father  flickered  out,  and  the  monarch, 
who  should  have  been  a  monk,  |)assed,  in  alternate 
paroxysms  of  fear  and  ecstacies  of  hope,  from  the 
world  in  which  he  had  meant  so  well  and  done  so  ill. 
The  corruption  and  waste  under  Lerma  and  his  crew 
of  p;irasites  had  bled  Spain  to  the  white,  and  utter 
ruin  was  now  the  lot  of  whole  populations.  The 
tradition  of  the  King's  wealth  which  still  lingered 
could  hardly  be  kept  up  now,  though  at  the  fall  of 
Lerma  si>me  of  the  worst  robbers  had  been  made  to 
disgorge  iheir  booty.  The  King  had  been  beloved 
and  revered  for  his  saintliness,  but  all  saw  the  desola- 
tion that  his  idle  de|x:ndence  u|x>n  favourites  had 
causc'd.  Spain  now  looked  only  to  the  sallow.  long- 
faccxl  boy.  Philip  iv.,  with  the  light  blue  eyes  and  lank 
flaxen  hair,  to  save  the  people  from  starvation.  Not 
to  him,  but  to  the  man  at  his  side,  it  soon  learned  to 
look,     lie  was  a  big-boned  powerful  man  of  thirty- 

■  From  an  unpublitbcd  MS.  in  tbt  Brititb  Mutcum.    Add  lo^ll 
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three,  with  a  great  square  head,  heavy  stooping 
shoulders,  fierce  black  eyes,  burning  like  live  ccxils 
in  an  olivr  face  ;  and  his  upturned  twisted  moustache 
added  to  the  haughty  im|>eriousness  of  his  mien. 
This  was  the  man,  Ciaspar  de  Guzman,  Count  of 
Olivares.  Duke  of  St.  Lucar,  who  m.ide  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  the  corrupt  gang  that  had  fattened  ujKjn  S|>asn. 
ihe  brood  of  Kojas  and  Sandoval,  and  replaced  th»-m 
with  his  own  creaturrs.  I'hilip.  like  his  f.ilhrr,  m»-ant 
well,  and  was  naturally  a  much  more  able  man  .  but 
he  was  idhr.  pltMsure-Ioving.  and  pathetically  unablr  to 
resist  temptation,  each  constantly  recurring  tran'^grr^- 
sion  being  followed  by  an  agony  of  remors«?,  only  :o 
be  again  commillrd  when  the  first  [xiignancy  of  regret 
had  passrd. 

I-'ollowing  the  ail  vice  of  Olivares.  he  attempt'^!  l«> 
mend  ni.ilt(rrs  by  cutting  down  e.\jK*ns<'S  alonr.  instead 
tA  ilMiiging  thr  system  of  taxation  and  fmanc*-  .  and 
ihr  'spirited  foreign  policy'  which  he  adopted  '••on 
involved  him  in  expendilurcr.  which  later  compi»-trd 
the  downfall  nf  ihe  muntry.  The  f(3olish  old  dre.im 
that  ratholic  unity  might  l>e  won  by  Spanish  arm**  ^t.ll 
k»-|it  him  ai  war  with  the  Dutch,  whilst  the  M«i*.r» 
were  harrying  the  Spanish  coasts  and  commerce,  and 
b'raih  r*  ami  Spain  wen-  alre.itly  at  higgerheads  again. 
nf»w  that  M.irie  ilr  Meiiii  i  ami  her  crew  had  brrn 
thrust  into  the  b.nkgrourul.  Instead  of  nrcogni>:n«j 
latis  and  lying  low  to  recuperate-.  Olivares  and  Thd-p. 
will)  tile  lilimled  iiaiinn  behind  them,  were  as  boast!  J 
an«l  h.uiLiliiy  as  iheir  predect-ssiirs  had  Ixren  in  the 
days  nf  Spains  strength.  The  weak  poltroon  who  \ 
r<!^n»-il  uiiworihily  in  I-'ngland,  was  ever  reaiiy  t%i 
iru«kl»-  to  .ipp.irent  strength.  He  had  sachhcrd 
Kaleigh  .it  Sp.iin's  biiiiiing.  he  had  been  contcmpCu- 
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ously  used  and  scorned  by  Lerma  and  Philip  iii.  when 
he  had  tried  to  marry  his  heir  :o  a  Spanish  Infanta, 
and  he  had  been  cleverly  kept  from  an  alliance  with 
France  by  hopes  and  half  promises.  But  the  Palatinate 
was  still  unrestored,  and  when  Philip  in.  had  died, 
James  made  another  attempt  with  the  new  King  to 
win  Spain's  friendship  by  a  marriage. 

The  hare-brained  trip  of  Prince  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham to  Madrid,  to  win  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  and 
the  alliance  of  Spain,  has  often  been  described,  and 
can  hardly  be  touched  upon  here.  The  Prince 
suddenly  appeared  disguised  at  the  English  embassy 
at  Madrid  on  the  7th  March  1622,  and  the  next  day, 
to  the  dismay  of  Olivares,  the  awkward  visit  was 
known  to  all  the  capital.  He  and  young  Philip  made 
the  best  of  a  bad  business.  To  abandon  Austria  and 
the  Palatinate  for  the  sake  of  protestant  England  did 
not  suit  them,  but  they  could  be  polite.  All  the  edicts 
ordering  economy  of  dress,  eating,  and  adornments 
were  suspended,  and  whilst  Charles  stayed  in  Madrid 
a  tempest  of  prodigality  prevailed.  Isabel  and  the 
Infanta  played  their  parts  in  the  farce  with  apprehen- 
sion and  relucunce,  for  the  former  knew  that  the 
besought  alliance  was  directed  against  France,  and  the 
Infanta  was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  marrying  a  heretic 
But  they  did  their  best  to  keep  up  appearances,  espe* 
cially  Isabel,  who  treated  Charles  most  graciously. 
The  day  after  his  arrival,  Philip  and  his  wife  and 
sister,  the  latter  with  a  blue  ribbon  round  her  arm  to 
distinguish  her,  road  in  a  coach  to  the  church  in  the 
Prado,  and  Charles,  of  course  quite  by  accident,  met 
them  both  coming  and  going,  to  his  great  satisfaction. 
Soon  after  Isabel  sent  to  the  English  prince  a  fine 
present  of  white  underwear,  a  nightgown  beautifully 
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workf'il,  and  several  scenlcd  coffers,  wiih  goldtrn  krys. 
full  of  toilfi  refiuisiirs.  probably  guessing  ihai  in  his 
rapiil  vt»yaj(«!  he  had  not  l)n»u;^hl  such  luxurirs  w.ih 
him  ;  an<l  .il  ihtr  yreal  bull  ri;;hl  at  the  Tla/a  May'»r  :n 
homuir  of  the  I'rinc**.  slif  sal  in  brown  s,iiin.  lxiri!rp-d 
wiih  t;ol(l,  in  ihe  fiii'-  balcony  of  ih«'  city  breadslorc 
nverlookiri:^  lln-  lM,i/a.  as  Ch. tries,  in  bl»4ck  vt-lvri  .ind 
while  fe.ilhers.  rodr*  his  fine  bay  horse  inio  ihr  arrna  by 
the  si«leof  Philip,  in  lake  his  plarr  in  an  acljoinin^  Ui\. 
H<-f«irr  iht-  mask«:d  ball  «in  I'lasli-r  Sunday,  -^ixm  b\' 
lh«-  Admiral  of  Casiilf  in  Ch.irlfs's  honour.  I^d>ri  m 
whiir  s.iiin.  i'ov«-re<.i  wiih  pret  icjus  sloncrs.  dined  :n 
public:  and  ihen.  (han^in^  hrr  dn-ss  lo  one  i»f  black 
and  :.^«»ld.  ci\\aiie<l  ihe  I'lnj^lish  Trincr  lo  Ir.id  her  to 
the  b.illronm.  Tln-re  durinii  the  enteriainin«-nt  ,in<\ 
on  .ill  oilirr  Mccasiuns,  he  s;il  at  hf-r  ri^hl  hand  un<lfrr  a 
roy  il  tant)py.  with  Philip  on  her  lett  :  whilst  the  Kar". 
of  Ilri-^iwl.  MM  his  knees  In-fore  them.  inierpret»ii  :hc 
small  lalk  suiialilf  to  the  occasion.  And  s«i.  w.:h 
com»-dir-;  .ind  i  .me  lnurn«-ys.  ban(jufls  .ind  kills.  Charir^ 
ami  Huikin;^l.am  were  Iv^nilfil  by  ( )liv.ire>  ti»r  wll 
lULjh  six  mniuh*^.  until  ihf!  larce  ^^rt-w  sial«'.  anii  Ch.irlr* 
wen«icd  his  w.iy  hi»nn:  auiairi.  numin.illy  U-tnah-d  :» 
ihe  liifania.  biit  rr.dly  ouiwiilfil  .i::il  his  ci»unir\-  h.;-m- 
li.iifd.  Thf  df'ff.ii  w.is  N«»li»iiftl  by  mui  h  Ii»\in,; 
pri»Ifss:.»n  an*!  spK-iuiid  pnsfius  from  Philip  and  hi* 
coiirlirr**  lii  l!.«-  I'.n:^iisli  Prim  »■  ;  .md  it  is  v>me«h«it 
curiMiis  i!mi.  i.n  ihe  ileparlure  of  Ch.irles.  the  presrni 
;^ivin  i«»  h.im  bv  K.ibtl  ay.iin  lo«»k  ihr  form  of  while 
lin«ri  l:!!!!^!^^.  tifiy  ambrr-dn-ssrd  skins,  i\*o  hundreti 
.uid  titiy  siriuril  kiiNkins  f«»r  j^lmfN.  a  l.ir^e  sum  m 
siUiT  » Towns,  .ind  other  things." 
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Philip  and  his  wife  had  now  settled  down  to  their 
regular  life  in  the  most  briUiant  court  in  Europe.  It 
was  the  Augustan  age  of  Spanish  h'terature  and  the 
drama,  and  a  perfect  craze  for  comedies  and  satirical 
verse  seized  upon  the  Spanish  people,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  King  and  Queen,  both  of  them  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  theatre  and  diversions  of  all  sorts. 
Isabel,  like  her  husband,  was  conventionally  devout, 
and  her  religious  benefactions  were  constant,  as  well  as 
her  attendances  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  ; '  but 
in  her  devotion  she  had  none  of  the  gloomy  monastic 
character  which  had  afflicted  her  husband's  family,  and 
the  social  demeanour  of  the  courtiers  and  of  the  towns 
people  generally  underwent  a  complete  change  in  her 
time.  Her  manners,  indeed,  were  so  free  and  debonair 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  some  quite  unsupported  scandal 
as  to  her  faithfulness  to  her  husband.  Madrid  was  a 
perfect  hotlx!d  of  tittle-tattle ;  everybody  considered  it 
necessary  to  be  able  to  spin  satirical  verses,  and  as 
these  were  generally  anonymous  and  in  manuscript, 
the  reputation  of  no  one,  high  or  low,  was  safe  from 
attack. 

The  reaction  from  the  rigid  propriety  of  previous 
reigns  led  the  Court  of  Philip  iv.  to  assume  a  licence 

*  Father  Florei  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  give  many  instances  of 
her  liberality  in  contributing  to  pious  works,  and  in  Reinas  Catolicas 
there  i%  an  account  of  Isabel's  action  at  the  time  (in  1624),  that  a  'heretic 
had  outraged  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  in  this  my  coa\*ent  of  St  Philip.' 
In  addition  to  the  services  of  atonement  lor  the  outrage  in  all  the  churches 
*  the  ro^-al  Umily  made  such  an  atonement  as  never  was  seen,  as  befitted 
an  m%ult  to  the  greatest  of  the  mysteries.  The  corridors  of  the  palace 
were  a«ii^ned  with  all  the  valuable  and  beautiful  possessions  of  the  crown, 
and  a  separate  alur  was  erected  in  the  name  of  each  royal  personage. 
That  (if  the  Queen  attracted  the  attenion  of  all  beholders  Cor  the  taste  it 
exhibited,  and  the  immense  value  of  the  jewels  that  adorned  it  belonging 
t«i  her  Majesty.  The  value  of  these  jewels  was  computed  at  three  million 
and  a  half  (uf  reals). 
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that  (|uitc  shocked  foreigners.     Much  of  the  cLiy  wa« 

passed    in    parading   up  and   down    the    Calle    May<*r 

(Hi«^'h  Strtx'i)  in  coaches,  and   much  of  the  night  in 

summrr  in   pn )mr nailing  in  the  dr\"  lied  of  the  rivrr 

(Gallantry  Ixtcainfr  iht:  fashion,  and  ladies,  Vfr\"  far  from 

resenting,   wrlromed   liroad  compliments  and  doublfu! 

j«!sis  addresst'd   to  them   by  strangers   in   the   sirrets.' 

The  palace  itself,  esptnially  the  new  pleasun*  paUcr  of 

the    Muen    Ketiro.    built    in   the    Prado   for    Philip   by 

Olivartts  in    1632,   was  a   notorious  f«H:us  of  inirigur  . 

emour.iged   by   the  example  of  IMiilip  himsi:lf,  by  f.«r 

the  most  ilissolute  king  of  his  line.      Prom   his  e-4r'»\ 

youth  hi:  had  delighted  in  amateur  acting,  and  under  .& 

pseudonym  ( I'n  Ingenio  <le  esta  C«»ne).  wrote  comedir^ 

himself,  anil  delighted  in  the  society  of  dramatic  |*<-*»plr. 

Is.ibel    was    as    ki:en   a   lover    of   the   stage   as   hrr 

husl}and.  and  from  the  first  days  after  the  mourning 

for    Philip    III.    was    over,    she    l>egan     her    favourite 

diversion  of  private  theatricals  in  her  own  ajMrtmrr.is. 

l''n)m    ( )ciob(T    1622.   every    Suml.iy    and     ThurMiay 

during    th«:    winter,   as  well  as   <in   holidays,  tome-.iitrs 

\vtr«-  perfttrmed  by  regul.ir  actors  in  her  private  the.nrr 

St»me  of  these  com«*ilies  m.iy  Ik?  menti«)neil  to  show 

ihe  I. isle  of  ihe  niifirn  in  such  matters.      *  The  SicrtuJ 

S:Lii//u\if//  •  ///<■  A(»j>x  0/  S/»ain,'  Ai\t\  '  7'A«-  /ra/omsy  cf 

.z  //.  ;>c.*  Were  three  plavs  bv  Peiln»  Wildes,  for  which 

I     •        « 

Is.iIm]  paid  v»^»  reals  (/'>)  each,  the  previous  price 
h.iviii.^  been  ^,.;.  '  (iaiPHPij;  FrifPiJsJ^  '  Tht  P^yunr  cf 
Opf^.^rtuKity.  and  How  our  Iiyes  are  Chiottd.  '  The 
FortufiAti  FjrfNcr,'  '  'Hu  Womapis  --/rrnr^vr,'  and  *  The 
//;/*  ./«./   (7    //;,v    Sister,    were  others;   and  ihc  U.*Uu 


A.  .'-.     ..I-    :t  ■:    \  «■:•»■:. I       Hi  !  ^h  M.:^c;im  MSS..  AiJd.  J*.70I. 
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number  of  such  plays  represented  in  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments in  the  palace  during  the  winter  of  1622-23,  was 
forty-three,  the  fees  for  which  reached    13.500  reals 

Whilst  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  Madrid  the 
theatres  in  the  palace,  and  the  two  public  courtyard 
theatres  in  the  capital,  had  a  busy  season.  James 
Howell,  writing  from  Madrid  at  the  time,^  says,  *  There 
are  many  excellent  poems  made  here  since  the  Prince's 
arrival,  which  are  too  long  to  couch  in  a  letter.  Yet 
I  will  venture  to  send  you  this  one  stanza  of  Lope  de 
Vega: 

"  Carlos  Ettuardo  soy. 
Que,  siendo  amor  mi  guia, 
Al  ciclo  de  EspaAa  voy, 
Por  ver  mi  estrella  Maria." 

**  Charles  Stuart  here  am  I 
CJuided  by  love  afar, 
Into  the  Spanish  sky 
To  sec  Maria  my  star." 

'  There  are  comedians  once  a  week  come  to  the  palace, 
where,  under  a  great  canopy,  the  Queen  and  the 
Infanta  sit  in  the  middle,  our  Princeps  and  Don 
Carlos  on  the  Queen  s  right  hand,  the  King  and  the 
little  Cardinal  (i.e.  the  Kings  boy-brother,  Ferdinand) 
on  the  Infanu's  left  hand' 

Philip's  notorious  and  scandalous  infidelity  to  his 
wife,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  he  was  devotedly  attached, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  violently  jealous  of 
any  appearance  of  special  loving  homage  to  her  beauty 
and  charm.  At  one  of  the  great  cane  tourneys  to 
celebrate  his  accession  in  the  summer  of  1621.  it  was 


'  Historia  del  Arte  Dramatico  en  Et|MAa  ftnuislated  from  tbt  Gtman 
at  A.  F.  Schack). 
*  Howell's  '  Familiar  Utters.' 
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noticed  thai  when  Juan  de  Tassis.  Count  of  V'illa- 
mcdiana.  nxle  with  his  troop  of  horsemen  into  ihr 
ariMia,  he  was  wearing  a  sash  covered  with  the  si;\  tr 
coins  called  na/cs  (royals),  and  tlauntinj^  as  his  mf»it«». 
•My  Ic)Vfs  are  reals'  (or  royal).  The  Count  was  .i 
spiteful  poetaster,  neither  gooil  looking  nor  youn^.  hut 
boastful  and  presumptuous  ;  and  the  quidnuncs  f.»i  the 
capital  who  tlocked  Liar's  paradcr.' '  Urgan  to  uhis;<r 
that  this  was  a  chalKmgt:  to  the  love  of  thi*  ^Jurcn  . 
and  that  th<:  King,  when  his  wife  had  remarked  'Jbj^ 
\'illam«!diana  aimed  well,  had  repli«-d.  'Yes.  but  he  aims 
loo  hij^h.'  It  is  now  fairly  certain  that  \'illam«'*:iana» 
homa;^^r  was  n«»t  ini<:nded  for  the  Oueen.  but  l'»r 
another  l.idy.  name<I  I-'rancisca  de  Tav.ir.i.  uith  ifthom 
the  Kinj^  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue  .it  thr  timr  .  • 
and  beyond  her  usual  jovial  heartiness  th#-rf  is  ro 
ground  for  supposing  that  Isal)el  gave  Villarned  .4r*a 
any  eiir«)iiragemt'nt. 

lUit  in  iht:  following  spring  of  t'S22.  when  ihr  Ci^un 
w.i^  al  Aranju*-/.  a  far  nvire  serious  matter  hapjiencti 
whiih  pPHhic<-d  tragic  results  for  \'illamedi.in.4-  I'hrre 
w.is  .1  gP'.it  ffsiiv.il  to  celfbrale  Thilip's  sevenirenlh 
birihd.iy.  and  one  of  the  attractions  was  .i  tem{K>rAr% 
iluMtrr  of  r.mvas  and  wikmI  erectfil  in  the  '  islar.d 
L;.irdfn.  and  beaulihilly  adorncrd.  in  which  w.i>  In  be 
r«'prfsrni«-d  at  night  a  com<*dy  in  vitsc*  written  by  the 
<  uunl  of  \'ill.imetli,in.i.  and  dedic.ited  to  the  tjijetm. 
The  comedy  was  c.illed  '  I.ii  (r/orij  lif  \ii/mra  and 
Is.ibel  was  to  repn-s«-nl  the  part  of  the  goddess  %ji 
b«iiiiy.  All  the  Court  was  assembled,  the  Kinjj  Iwin^j 
Im  his  seal  wiih  his  brothers  and  sister,  and  the  Ouccn 

■   I  ".••     '.*'.-  "t   :|jc   Lh.jr.  h  'it   S:.  I'h.Isji  sii   the  Calle   Mi\^*f  mx%  ** 

>;irci  h     i.:.''!.^iift:i    l)y    I),n    Kv:^rn  •!    H.ir!:rnSjv  h    t.i    the    K  "^fti 
A'  .i!'-:       ■'!  M    :■  •  ■.  M  i.!r:.!.  is'n.  u!:rrc  ::\e  w:i»»lc  t,;iC»t  ■>r.  i%  d;»>  ^»ic«l 
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in  the  retiring  rooms  behind  the  stage.  The  inside  of 
the  Himsy  building  was  of  course  lit  brilliantly  with 
wax  candles  and  lamps,  whilst  in  the  densely  wooded 
gardens  outside  all  was  dark,  when  suddenly,  at  the 
moment  that  the  prologue  had  been  finished,  a  cry 
went  up  from  behind  the  curtain  :  and  then  a  long 
tongue  of  flame  licked  up  the  side,  and  immediately 
the  whole  of  the  stage  was  aflame.  Panic  seized  upon 
the  gaily  bedizened  crowd,  and  there  was  a  rush  to 
esca|x:.  In  the  confusion  the  King  with  difficulty 
found  his  way  out,  only  to  rush  to  the  back  of  the 
edifice  in  search  of  his  wife.  Villamediana  had  been 
before  him.  and  Philip  found  his  wife  half  fainting  in 
the  Count's  arms. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  matter,  it  was 
soon  noised  about  by  the  scandalmongers  of  Madrid 
that  Villamediana  had  planned  the  whole  affair,  and 
had  pur(>ose]y  set  6 re  to  the  place  that  he  might  have 
an  excuse  for  clasping  the  Queen  in  his  arms.  This 
was  on  the  8th  April  1622  ;  and  when,  in  August  of 
the  s;ime  year,  Villamediana  was  assassinated  in  his 
coach  at  nightfall  in  the  Calle  Mayor,  within  a  few 
yards  of  his  own  house,  >  all  fmgers  pointed  to  Philip 
himself  as  the  instigator  of  the  crime ;  and  the  current 
jingle  ascrilxnl  to  I^|>e  de  Vega,  in  which  it  says  that 
'  el  impuUo  fu^  sobtrano '  echoed  public  opinion  on 
the  matter.  No  blame,  however,  in  any  case  can  be 
ascrilx^  to  Isabel,  nor  did  Philip  ever  cease  to  hold 
her  in  affection  and  esteem. 

She  was  a  true  daughter  of  her  father,  sage  in 
counsel,  bold  in  action,  but  with  a  gaiety  of  heart  that 
often  made  her  pleasures  look  frivolous  and  unbecoming. 

>  like  licMiie  now  belonifinK  to  Count  OiUte,  just  out  of  the  PucrU  del 

Sol 


/ 
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More  Spanish  than  the  Sp;iniards,  she  loved  the  bul]- 
h^ht  ami  the  theatre  with  an  intensity  that  drli^hiol 
ht:r  husband's  subjects,  who  were  cnuy  for  Uiih  {wls- 
times.  l)ul  in  her  boisterous  vitality  she  would  ot'trn 
Cduntf  nance  amusements  contrivrd  for  her  which  »c 
should  now  think  ctiarse.  Quarrels  and  tij^ht^  l>»-i»rrn 
country  women  would  be  incitcrd,  or  nocturnal  i.imuli* 
by  ttirchli^ht  in  the  ;;ardens  «>f  Aranjue/  or  ih»-  Rrtiro. 
arran;^i:d  for  her  to  witness  ;  snakirs  or  othf  r  noxious 
rc[ililrs  would  be  secrirtly  sv.i  hxjse  on  the  rlo<ir  of  4 
crowdi.d  theatre  to  the  confusion  r)f  ihr.  s\ff'vUii*r\, 
whilst  ihi:  Oueen  almost  lauj^hed  hersi-lf  int«>  a  fit,  al 
onr  of  the  winilows  overlooking  the  scene.  Thf-  C-nirt 
indi'crd  durin*'  the  first  vears  of  he:r  marrierd  lifr  wa*  a 
inrrry  ont*.  notwithstanding;  its  ostentatious  drvoi:.c 
.uid.  although  ( >Iivans  more  than  once  ur^j'- !  the 
KinuT  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  goxrrnmrtil 
.uul  give  less  linn:  to  his  amusements,  the  m:r.:sv-r» 
ciumics.  and  hr  had  many,  ave-rred  that  iherr  »a* 
nutl.ini^r  he  really  liki*d  Ix-lter  than  to  krrp  thi-  yo^n^ 
1110:1. urh  immrrsi-il  in  pleasure,  that  he  himscrlt  m:^*h: 
nilf  suj»n-nu".* 

Muih  as  Isabel  hc-rsrlf  Iov<'d  jileasure.  she  Ix-kjan  to 
})«•  .in.\if)iis.  as  troubles  at  hom<*.ind  abrf>.Lr]  accum.;iarr*l. 
.a  ihr  com[»li"tf  .ibandonmi-iu  of  public  affairs  to  the 
niiiii^irr,  .uul  she  ur^t.'d  Philip  most  i-arneNily  10 
:;:\'-  iii'Tf  lime  U)  his  duties.  She  h.id  v;<KKi  nM.%*n 
l(»  l.i-  .liNiruslhil.  for  she  saw  how  weak  t«>  res:Ni  hi* 
imp;:Is«s  Philij)  was.  His  love  affairs  were  i<\;:«»n. 
.i:id  .IS  in  ihf  case  of  most  of  his  courtiers,  gallantry 
I  'i. line  a  habit   with   him.      There  was.  however,  one 

'  ■  rT!.i  :i  !';.ii  m;  \.irf>  iit^ri!   r*h.I  p  rms;  ftnent.y  !•!  aiitt.^  •• 

•    •  ;;-.  :).r  r.i:"..  ■. i-.iTs  ■-(  Ji  .  re  .^r.       Sr*-  ::.-.  ^hiprrr  ■ -n  }'h  '.  p  : »     z 
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aflair  of  Philip's  that  gave  his  wife  more  disquietude 
than  most  of  the  others.  Olivares,  it  was  said,  in 
pursuance  of  his  system,  had  agents  all  over  Spain  to 
send  to  Madrid  the  most  talented  actors  and  attractive 
actresses  that  could  be  found ;  and  in  1 62  7  there  appeared 
as  a  member  of  a  very  clever  troupe  at  the  *  Corral  de 
la  Pacheca  * '  a  girl  of  sixteen  named  Maria  Calderon. 
She  was  no  great  Ixiauty,  but  of  extraordinary  grace 
and  fascination,  with  a  voice  so  sweet,  and  speech  so 
captivating,  that  she  subdued  all  hearts.  Philip  saw 
her  on  the  stage,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  at  onec  She 
was  summoned  to  the  room  overlooking  the  courtyard 
that  ser\'ed  the  King  for  a  private  box,  in  order  that  he 
might  listen  more  closely  to  the  cadence  of  her  lovely 
voice,  and  the  inflammable  heart  of  Philip  grew  wanner 
still.  From  the  Corral  to  the  palace  was  but  a  step 
when  the  king  willed  it,  and  the  '  Calderona '  became 
Philip's  acknowledged  mistress.  Gifts  and  caresses 
were  piled  upon  her  by  the  lovelorn  King;  and  the 
Calderona,  proud  of  her  position,  turned  a  severe  face 
to  all  other  lovers,  needing,  as  she  said,  no  favour  but 
royal  favour. 

On  the  f  7th  April  1629  she  had  a  son  by  the  King, 
to  the  great  delight  of  Philip.  The  child  Juan  of 
Austria  was  the  handsomest  member  of  his  house,  and 
Philip's  affection  for  him  from  the  first  was  intense; 
somewhat  to  Isabel's  chagrin  when  she  herself  bore 
him  a  son  six  months  afterwards.^  But  from  the 
worthy  *  Calderona '  she  had  no  more  rivalry  to  fear. 
As  soon  as  the  actress  could  go  out  she  sought  the 
King,  and,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  craved  per- 

*  On  the  iite  ci  the  pfe*eot  Temtro  etpftAol  in  the  PUa  de  Sant  Ana. 

*  Philip  had  had  a  ion  by  another  lady  high  at  Court  three  yean  before 
thit,  in  1626,  €ji  whom  an  account  from  unpubliihed  tources  will  be  found 
in  *The  Year  alter  the  Armada,'  etc,  by  Manin  Humm. 
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mission,  humbly  and  tearfully,  lo  devoic  the  rrsi  of  her 
life  to  religion  in  a  convent,  now  th.it  she  had  bcrn 
honoured  by  bearin;^  a  son  to  the  Kin^.  Philip  ioved 
her  still  and  hesitated,  but  she  firmly  refused  ti»  o*hdbii 
with  him  aj^ain  ;  and  with  sorrow  he  t;ave  way.  and  the 
Calili-rona  bitcame  a  nunJ 

Isabels  children  wrre  many,  five  who  dinl  at,  or 
sonn  after,  their  births  havinj^  preceded  the  l«N>k«.-d-fuf 
heir  of  S[).iin.  Don  Halt.isar  Carlos,  that  chubl>y.  sturdy 
liilic;  IVincr  (born  inOctolnrr  1029)  who  prancrs  hts 
fat  pony  fcjr  ever  upon  the  canvas  of  \'elaz<jue/  The 
fasiiious  taste  of  thf  Kinj^  and  Court  was  s.itisncd  to 
I  he  fijil  in  thr  baptism  f)f  Maltas.ir  Car!»rs.  The 
Counii-^s  of  ( )livart:s.  who  was  as  supremr  in  the-  (kilace 
as  hrr  luisbanil  was  in  the  c»)untry.  held  th»-  bal«*  aX 
0\t'  font.  stMtrd.  as  wr  are  toKl  by  an  i-y«-wiin<:Ns.  ;ij«)a 
■  a  sJMt  nf  rock  I  rysial.  th«-  most  costly  pirce  nl"  furrMjiT 
rviT  s«r;i  in  I'-uropf ' :  .md  present^  wrn-  sh«iwcrrd 
u[iun  ili»-  inidwiu-  to  thi:  value  (»f  thirtir»-n  th«»-«*and 
due. lis.  As  sonn  .l^  thr  <jueen  was  able  l'»  airpcar 
l-f-r  birthday  (J  1^1  Nov«-mb<-r)  w.is  crlebralt-ii  «•-:  thz* 
■  ^.i-^itin  as  it  h.id  nf\rr  bfim  ln-tori:.  Mavju*  radcs 
»»M  l.MfNc-b.ick.  t'lfchlij^ht  j».irailes,  cane:  contest «*  .ir.^i 
I'iiIkil^Ius  siicccrilicl  i-ach  other,  in  all  of  which  the 
Kir.:;  m.idc-  .1  Mimjituou>  appfarancr  with  hi^  brother. 
I>.iii  ('.irln>.;  .md  il:«-  <Jij<'i:n.  who  had  ^ivcn  an  he;r 
:ii  il.f  iiowM.  w.iM  I'.onfuind  I"  ih«*  full. 

11.:^  sj.lf'i.litl  C'liiiri.  Ntrulliny  and  jKisturin;^  in  r.vh 
l;  iri:'.«iiis  iipi>n  ihf  brink  tt  iht-  .sIhjk?  whuh  w^ 
!•  iilm^  i«»  Sj'.iin's  o\irihrow,  hail  thr  .idvantaj^i:  *•! 
i  »:r.^  i:nni«»rl.ili>td  u\  nn  canvas  by  the  j^reatrsi  nii^ter 
"t  j-irir.iiiiirL-  in. it  t\er  livid,  antl  laid  Uirc  to  the  xrry 
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soul  by  some  of  the  keenest  satirists  who  ever  wielded 
pen.  The  battue  parties,  in  which  Philip  and  his  wife 
delighted,  for  the  killing  of  stags  in  an  enclosure,  are 
brought  before  us  as  if  we  were  present  by  the  great 
picture  in  which  Velazquez  has  portrayed  the  scene.' 
In  the  park  of  Aranjuez,  with  the  afternoon  sun  glinting 
through  the  trees,  dark  against  a  cloudless  sky,  the 
white  canvas  enclosure  is  erected.  Into  its  gradually 
narrowing  limits  the  frightened  deer  have  been  driven 
by  mounted  beaters,  and  at  the  only  exit  through  the 
neck  of  the  funnel  are  stationed  the  gentlemen,  beneath 
a  sort  of  platform  of  leafy  boughs  decked  with  red 
cloth,  in  which  the  ladies  sit  The  central  figure  of 
the  twelve  ladies,  seated  upon  a  crimson  cushion,  the 
better  to  see  the  sport,  is  the  Queen,  Isabel  of  Bourbon, 
dressed  in  a  yellow  robe,  and  wearing  a  white  bow 
upon  her  head.  Beneath  the  platform  there  await, 
mounted,  the  onrush  of  the  deer,  Philip  and  his  two 
brothers,  Carlos  and  Ferdinand,  and,  of  course, 
Olivares.  With  their  hunting  knives,  they  slash  at 
the  deer  as  they  fly  past  underneath  the  ladies'  bower, 
kilting  some,  ham-stringing  others,  and  leaving  the 
rest  that  escape  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  hounds 
awaiting  them  beyond.  The  ground  beneath  the 
bower  is  drenched  with  the  warm  blood  of  the 
butchered  beasts,  and  the  ladies  smile  approval  at  the 
sickly  s|>ectacle,  whilst  groups  of  courtiers,  servants, 
and  beaters,  crowd  the  foreground  and  discuss  the 
Kind's  prowess. 

Another  hunting  scene,  a  little  less  repugnant  to 
modem  ideas,  is  the  famous  '  Ik>ar  Hunt'  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  Londr^n.  Here  the  canvas  en- 
closure is  in  the  hunting  seat  fA  the  Pardo,  and  Philip. 
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(jn  his  prancing  mount,  is  just  thrustin);  his  forked 
javelin  into  the  tlank  of  a  |);LSsin^  Niar.  whilst  .ifKund 
him  an-  his  courtiers  and  companinns  in  the-  sj-^^ri. 
with  Olivarcs  nearest ;  and  in  the  arena  there  are  vnmc 
clum'^y  I)hie  carriaj^es.  with  {);irti.LlIy  cunainetl  w in^:«»«A 
innocent  of  ^lass  except  in  front,  in  one  «»f  uhith  *:ls 
<  Uieen  Isaln-I.  The  mules  of  hcrr  co.uh  have,  ci 
course,  been  unharnessed  and  jiut  out  of  harm's  wa\  . 
but  as  the  boars  art:  a^ilt:  and  hen  e,  and  h.u!  J^rm 
known  to  leap  into  the:  coachcrs.  the  l.idirs  themv»-ivcs 
nrr.  armird  with  lij^hl  javelins  to  re|K:l  them.  Even- 
ili.'t.iil  of  th<:  lif<:  of  this  pleasurt!-luvinf»  Court  has  been 
fixid  for  us  by  tht!  ^^n-al  painter:  the  ladies  and 
;^«-nilemen  in  the  j^arl)  in  which  they  liveii.  the  dwarfs 
.ind  buffoons  who  amused  them,  the  |Mlaces  in  mhich 
they  intrij^urd ;  anil,  .is  a  running  accomjjanimenc 
ilways.  the  s.ited  wear)*  fac<"  of  the  Kinj;  from  youth  lo 

I'.iir  anil  lymphatic,  with  dull  blue  eyes,  and  c«»Iouf' 
I'-ss  sallow  \\in:,  rhili[)  had  inherited  the  tradition  thai 
ill  all  [uiblic  .i[»ptarances  ihtr  Kinjj  of  S|Min  must  nf-\*cf 
suiilf-  :  and.  m.id  votary  of  ple.isure  .is  he  ma.s.  be 
nrv«r  m»)Vfd  a  niusi  le  eiihrr  in  delight  or  annoyance 
whiUi  In-  w.is  bihind  ihf  footli;^hts.  ls.il>el  w.is  mere 
>;»oru.i.i«i'Us.  .md  Spanish  fticjuelte  never  crushed  her. 
li-iit  .IS  lime  went  on  .tnd  the  clouds  piled  up  for  the 
i'in::ii^  l'ni[i«sl.  h«T  fac*:  ^rc:w  heavier  and  her  r\ei 
inon-  s.id.  ller  ]M)rir.iit  vv.is  painted  m.iny  limrs  by 
\'.il.i/'iij«/.  ihouL^h  only  (»ne  sjK-cimen  remains  in  the 
Mii-^fo  ill!  lV,i«li».  tin-  «i|Ufstri.in  t'ij»ure,  paintr%:  a: 
.ibMiji  i!ii-  linif  Mt  liaiiasar's  birth  before  misfununr 
I.. id  N[.oili  I'lt-r  life.  Anoth«-r  likeness  of  her.  m^w  at 
H.imj.io'i  ( 'ouri.  was  p.iinled  ti-n  yi-ars  later  (lOjSv, 
sl*«i\\s    th«'    chanv;e    wrought    by    trouble:    but    m  all 
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Velazquez *s  representations  of  the  Queen,  we  see  the 
same  characteristics :  the  large,  expressive  black  eyes, 
the  broad  spacious  forehead,  and  the  strong  full  jaw  ; 
and.  though  the  general  asf)ect  was  more  like  her 
buxom  mother  than  her  clever  father.  Isabel's 
countenance  is  alive  with  intelligence.  In  the  later 
jwrtraiis  the  face  grows  wear)',  and  the  lower  part  is 
flaccid  and  heavy,  but  in  all  the  painted  portraits  of 
is^ilxrl  by  V'elazcjuez,  we  have  the  woman  herself 
Ixrfore  us  ;  not  a  sensuous  idealisiition  of  her,  like  that 
|>i4inted  by  Rubens,  and  now  at  the  Louvre. 

If  the  jMinter  h.is  handed  to  us  by  his  genius  the 
exact  reflection  of  this  Court  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
live  for  us  more  vividly,  jx^rhaps.  than  any  other, 
Quevedo  and  his  followers,  especially  Velez  de  Guevara 
in  FJ  Diablo  Cojuelo,  have  left  in  biting  prose  records 
no  less  faithful  of  its  amusements,  its  follies,  and  crimes. 
By  the  light  held  up  by  the  satirists  we  see  an  utterly 
decadent  society,  sunk,  from  the  King  downwards,  into 
a  slough  of  a|Xithetic  despondency  of  ever  bettering 
things  whilst  each  individual  strives  madly  to  get 
as  much  pleasure  as  he  can  wring  out  of  life,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  before  the  catastrophe  overwhelms  them 
all.  Faith  has  decayed,  and  trembling  su|>erstition 
mixed  with  scoffing  irreverence  has  taken  its  place : 
idleness  is  ever)'where  ;  poverty  and  squalor  seek  to 
mas<}uerade  as  nobility,  in  order  to  claim  the  privilege 
to  plunder  which  Court  and  Church  alone  possess,  and 
laU^ur  is  scorned  as  beneath  the  subjects  of  a  King  so 
we^dthy  and  {>owerful  as  the  sovereign  of  Spain  is  still 
assumed  to  be,  in  the  face  of  all  evidence  to  the  con- 
trar>'.  A  pretentious,  hollow  society  it  was,  where  all 
sought  to  share  in  the  scramble,  even  at  second  or 
third  hand,  for  the  possessions  of  the  State,  oblivious 
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lo  lh<:  I'lri  that   the   Si.itc   ils«lf  LCiuIci  j;«»>s»-ns   n«ith:r.^' 
lull  whai  ihf  indivitlu.il  liii/e-ns  siipjilitiL . 

rp  ii-:u'r  was  iifii  limiii-il  U)  rank  a::!  rr..i:-n-t! 
|i(»Ns»-ssinns.  Iln-  iiolilc  jKKrl  ami  s.iijri-.:  k' j.:  a 
^ycnplMiuii'  ina:i  (»1*  Irllrrs  lo  supjlv  liirr.  w:i:.  ihr 
IiiLiihralions  ili.ii  nvivril  ihr  ^'juiri  lu  .nirr.ir.il:'-::  uhcr: 
ihry  l)np-  ihtr  nam*:  <»!'  .i  inaPjiiis.  l!;»-  l  l.'-s  •.u.irr  •nf 
with  sham  sUhIc-iUn.  who  paiu-n-il  l,al::i  :.t^-  i:: : 
cail:i«Ml  «in  ihr  slP-ii;^ih  of  a  s«  hi»Iar'*l:i;»  ::.  .:  v*  ts  r.- : 
ih»irs  :  .irul  whc-n  ^lu)\^\  paj^canis  p.ili'il  .;-  .  :r.T 
Kin:^.  ami  i\f\\  liis  l»cl«)ve"ii  i:Mmi<iii>  f.iilvl  l»  »^j  .r  r..i 
jaclni  wil.  IMiilip  miilil  .iluass  U\\*\  si»!.,,  »•  r.  -.^r 
pf«!.iiui(.  .iM'l  aIl<'Ll«-il  .11  aile-mit:*»  and  {kh-i!i..i!  •  ■  r.".''^:* 
M\cT  uhiili  hf  w.is  so  I'oml  <»l"  pp-Nidin^  :n  ';.>  j  ti^r*-. 
rhrrr  \\«-iI-Nii.lif»l  impp»mpius  wt-n:  m'K.::.»-^:.  !*r 
iciib.t  il  miufiis  (!«-i  I.iim»d  wiih  .1  jH»m|Mj>iiy  w«r.h\  ci 
i!iN[iirr»l  pp»p}i«iy.  ,in«l  pP-i.i'iNJiy  run  m.i«:  :•*.*:•%? 
iml  l»rtniilfil  ihr  iinMi-  C.isiili.in  sjMTch  ir:  \t.^ 
Imsi.ipI  /  f.'.'tr/'in  .'.I.  .ii  \vh:<.}i  <Jii»-vi-iIf »  j^jiU-iJ  w  :..'.*: 
::imNi!t  r<\  i!I:r.'  in  ii. 
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■aIiit*-  .:!1  was  p^::•■n^»•^^  l)'.:l  i};«-  t'.iir  oiii?*;<!»:.  Ho« 
">.i»iUai:iHJ*^  ill  ii  t»i:lsid«-  w.i^  ma\"  lit*  s#_'fn  in  i:.*:  rr..ir.\ 
p.t.p's     i»!     Li»i:rl     Itsiiviiic^     thai    a     l-oiiil>.t^::^      .i^c 
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MT  :.:•-  "I  p.»:n[<  I  :n1n  namid  nolili-s,  iiuirlitTs  .%r.d 
la\<  .ri:*"^  :  '  I'lil  a  \t\\  dilaiN  n]  iw.)  i^pm:  !c,i>:%  ." 
\\'  «  i.  I^d"!  li '« 'k  .1  I  •  >:>p:i  i;i  ius  pari,  may  N-  ^»-t  !  r:*' 
':r:c  .i^  .1  -»;■■  ,  in:rn  «^I  ih.r  d;\  crsi.ir.^.  dj  i:rr  time  Ar 
•  •;:i  rl  i::  :::»  :ii.  ^i\»-n  l<>  llif  ^nv fr«':^;-.s  |.\  iln-  ^....r.xv 
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of  Olivares  early  in  June  163 1.  in  the  garden  of  her 
brother,  the  Count  of  Monterey,  inspired  Olivares  with 
the  idea  of  outdoing  all  previous  efforts  in  the  same 
direction.  The  time  was  short,  for  the  night  of  St. 
John  (24th  June)  was  the  day  fixed.  Two  comedies 
had  to  l)e  written  s{)ecially  for  the  occasion  ;  and  Lope 
de  Veg;i,  the  most  marvellously  prolific  playwright  that 
ever  livrd,  managed  to  comjKjse  one  of  them  in  three 
days :  whilst  Quevedo  and  Antonio  Mendoza,  put 
on  their  mettle  by  Lopes  nipidity,  wrote  another 
jointly  in  a  single  day.  whilst  Olivarez  himself  snatched 
rare  moments  of  leisure  from  State  affairs,  of  which  he 
was  the  universiil  minister,  to  superintend  the  re- 
hearsals. 

As  if  by  enchantment,  in  a  few  days  there  sprang  up 
in  the  gardens  ■  a  sumptuous  pavilion  from  which  the 
King  and  Queen,  with  their  favoured  courtiers,  might 
see  the  play.  In  front  was  erected  the  open  air  theatre, 
crowded  with  cr)'stal  lights  and  rare  flowers,  whilst  all 
around  were  platforms  for  other  guests,  choristers,  etc 
At  nine  o'clock  at  night,  Philip  and  Isabel  alighted 
from  their  coach,  and  were  received  by  Olivares  to  the 
sounds  of  soft  music.  When  they  had  taken  their 
seats.  Philip  on  a  chair  of  state,  and  Isabel  on  a  pile  of 
cushions,  trays  of  presents  were  brought  them,  per- 
fumes, embroidered  scented  handkerchiefs,  and  essences 
in  cut  glass  llasks,'  Isabel   being  especially  asked  to 

*  I  he  garden  was  that  oC  Monterey,  and  with  the  two  adjoining  gardeot, 
wbtch  fc»r  this  cKcaston  were  thrown  into  one.  occupied  the  whole  space 
from  the  Calle  de  Alcala  to  the  Carrera  de  San  Geronimo,  called  the 
:»aJon  del  Trado. 

*  Amongst  other  tnrte»  (WTcreil  to  the  ladies  at  this  feast  were  some  of 
the  %nuU  }At\  t*^M»itrrt,  made  of  line  wented  white  clay,  which  it  was  at 
the  tunc  a  fcititninc  v:<.e  to  eat  Madame  D'Aulnoy  gives  a  curiout 
acKMjnt  of  the  evil  effects  produced  by  this  strange  eatable.  She  also 
mcnti4m»  the  iuriou»  iraie  in  Madrid  at  the  time  annongst  people  of 
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accept   in   addiiiiHi   :i  jcwclli-d  Itali.in  fan.      Ou#-\fd*'S 
ciimctly,  (Juu'M  99iJ<  mitntt  nudra   was    (Wt-  uho  I.r> 

most  ihri\«N  most)  was  n-pn-siMUrd  hrst.  a!l»T  .i  m.v.ta! 
jiroliii^uf  .iiul  a  piHrlii  wi-lrDiiv  to  Isalirl  rriili«i  !y  ih»- 
tanioiiN  aun-NS  Mari.i  ilc  ki'jii»Irnc.  'I'f.f  r";r^! 
rfpn-^rni.iiion  tKrupird  two  hours  .md  a  l.ill.  w  .nr 
loM  Ky  .III  rycwiini-NS  :  'ilurinj^  whi«h  m.ir.y  ••\i.»;!»t.: 
dani'>.  wc-n-  iiiin)diji;#-d  ;  and  .illV.nu'^h  l!.»*  ;''..i\»ts 
Ii.i\in4  hatl  lilllr  linn-  l«»  siinly.  did  n»)i  M.ii»-»-2  .-. 
lirinLiin;^  tint  all  lh«-  wiiiy  invf-nlion  ^l'  ihf  ^e-r-*'--  .:  i'* 
irrl.iin  ih.ii  in  many  ordinary  com«-di»-^  ioj^»ihf-r  i.  J: 
not  I.c  found  sui  h  an  alrandanci*  of"  sm.irl  j»'»i^  i-  i- 
I'^iis  on»-  alMii.- :  for  oin:  day's  wc»rk  was  >urr':  :'-r! 
I<»r     I  )on      I'raniiN(i)    tic     <  >Uf\  ««.li»  s    wit     to      ir.\f:r.: 

il  all; 

Wlvr.  ihi-  lirsl  coinrdy  w.is  nnish«'d  I'hjl:;.  .^r^l 
U.iljfl  wtfc  Ifd  lo  ihf  .iilj«>inin;4  ;^ardi-n  «»f  ihf  \\.\w: 
I'l  M-Ljin-Li.'  wlifp- iln-n- hail  1k-#  :i  fr»i  tf-!  iwM?-.A»-r* 
«>r  suninvr-h"  iiisc's  nt  It-avf-s  an«l  lilMs-^mns.  wiiJ:  i  ^r^^x 
numln-r  ot  inlnun-d  lights.  'l'hrs»-  iwo  arJ«>r^  '^n'" 
l«ir  ih«-  Kin;^  .tnd  ih«-  oihrr  fi»r  ll;»-  <Juffn.  i'»;T'r:-r.: 
lalcd  1"\-  .ui  tifi  h»-d  pas^.ii^f  ot  t«»l:.r^»\  »tnd  ^rr^ 
^:irrt>iind»-.l  liy  similar  i'n-iii«ins  f.ir  ilif  suiif.  f-.»^r. 
l-iwif  lif-iii;;  s;:].p!ird  with  .i  laMr  of  li^hl  Tflrr^- 
riifi):-  Im  I'.f  Kin;^  «*  liowi-r  ihi-n-  was  a  h.irrjr-r 
I '>iu.:-ii:::^  .i  \' 'iv^  <l«i.tk  •  »I  l»rown  iloih.  ornarr.' :::rJ 
.ii  i'.'-  r.'-f  liN  sinill>.iil  M.n  k  <ind  siNfr.  v»i:d  N!\fr 
::.in^:;:^  l«iillonN.  .md  hxips  sfT\in^  N^r  faNlrr-.i^ii: 
ll.iN  \\.i>  at  lotnpanird   l»\   a   whilr   widi-  l»rirnm»-d   h*: 


V-,  -..^     ..   I  .»::i.t..:r-       \'l.  ..•^,   h  -.*c  :    •!• 

.1-    "..::.!:    . »!  tJ.r    (  .irrrra  ac   Na'       -r* 
..;■•■.    '•.    :J.c    \   ...il.r:;:.--»a    ^^A»k.t   is-: 
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trimmed  with  brown  feathers  and  a  white  aigrette, 
and  a  Walloon  faUing  collar,  >  which  was  still  occasion- 
ally worn  in  place  of  the  almost  universal  ^^////a.  The 
King's  brothers  were  similarly  supplied  with  disguises ; 
whilst  in  the  Queen's  lx>wer  the  hamper  contained  a 
mirror,  a  brown  woollen  cloak  embroidered  at  the 
bottom  with  sprigs  of  black  silk  and  silver,  the 
fiistenings  in  this  c<'ise  also  being  solid  silver  hanging 
buttons  and  silver  loops.  The  cloak  was  lined  with 
silk  of  the  s;ime  colour,  hemmed  and  stitched  with 
black  and  silver,  and  with  it  was  a  beautiful  lace 
mantilla,  a  pleated  lace  rufT,  and  a  white  hat  adorned 
with  brown  and  white  plumes  and  spangles.  The 
whole  Court  was  thus  supplied  with  wraps  and  head- 
gear against  the  night  air.  A  light  supper  of  sur- 
p.issing  daintiness  was  then  ser\'ed  in  the  arbors, 
and  the  whole  party,  politely  supposed  to  be  disguised* 
proceeded  to  witness  the  second  comedy ;  the  Queen 
in  her  capricious  garb,  'adding  to  her  n<itural  and 
mar\'ellous  graciousness  and  beauty  the  extraordinary 
attraction  of  the  strangeness  of  attire,  without  losing 
an  atom  of  the  dignity  which  distinguishes  her 
Majesty,  no  less  than  the  other  admirable  virtues 
and  {)erfections  which  shine  in  her.*  We  are  assured 
that  the  unusual  hats  and  garments  worn  by  the  King 
and  his  brothers  were  equally  powerless  to  spoil  their 
dignified  ap{K!arance,  'as  they  unite  those  qualities 
which  vulgar  censure  and  envy  always  strive  to  keep 
apart,  namely,  great  beauty  and  a  noble  air : '  and  the 
writer  of  the  account  from  which  I  quote,  nervous, 
ap|>«'irently.  at  what  the  outside  public  would  say  to 
such  a  derogation   of   royalty  as    to    don    disguises, 

*  I'htlip  It  rcprr^ntc^l  as  wearing  uich  a  collar  in  hit  portrait  by 
VeUique/  at  Uulwnh  ColleKC 
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iLSSurcs    us    thai    (inly    a    ver)'    select    com{i«iny    «as 

allowed  lo  hi:  present.' 

1  ht:  conietly  nf  Lopr  de  \"eya.  '  /.a  \oi^':f  .//  >J« 
/uafi/  WMs  ihirn  rr[)nst:iut*il  cm  the  f>jK:n  a:r  -^l-t^ic 
and  a  short  luiucri  ftpllowi-il.  after  which  ihf  K:::i{ 
aii'l  ()ii«-«"n  w«'n-  ri»ndiun:d  to  a  tlower-deik»*ii  ^.i'..''T% 
erected  in  ihr  olhtr  adioiiiiii}^  yard«:ii.-  H'Tr.  ^Krr 
iiiidni^hi.  anolhrr  ilrlic.itf  rrfecii«»n  was  jmnaken  -rf. 
the  Couiu  and  Couiili-ss  ol  (  )liv.ireN  srr\  i:i^  ll;'-  K:r.^ 
and  (  )ui«n,  the  whole  hainjuet  b«iny  so  Wfll  or^anivcd 
thai  evi-rythiiii^  wiriu  oft"  with  tin-  uirnt»>i  d»-vtiruin  and 
(|ui«-inrsN,  c:.\i:ej)l  for  the  swiret  mu>ic  uhith  »-:iIi\»:nrC 
the  feast.  W'hfii  thi:  day  was  just  hn-.ikinji  the  Kirtg 
.iiul  < jiirt-n  rriirn-d  ihiir  c«iach  an«l.  aflrr  a  trvi  i-jrns 
in  the  I'r.ido.  rode:  hc»nic-  to  the*  palaci-  l'»  hed.  i  )1:-.  ,ira 
w.is  praisi-d  in  ihr  skiirs  for  the  f>ry.inis.il:«»n  ••:  ihi* 
lavish  ttast.  .ind  th«:  womlrr  is  expressed  thai  the 
hceniiniis  imwil  nf  pi-ciplf  who  frr-ijumletl  ih»-  IVd-i' 
at  n:i;hl  should  h.i\«:  hi-en  so  a\i«-il  by  the  prescnct 
e!  the  Kiti.L:  in  the-  y^ardi-n  .idjoinin^'.  ih.il  no  di>iar}xince 
or  dist  irdrr  i» « »k  pl.ii.«-. 

I  his  IfMsi,  line  as  it  w.is.  was  c(unpl»-l»'I\  ihr-wn 
in  the  si'.adi-  l>y  aiMthe-r  wh.ich  Uy^k  pl.n'-  a  !f»  \.t:^ 
away,  two  yrars  later  {  i'»33K  wl;en.  .tl  trrmi*nii»  ;*>  n- 
pi-n'.«-.  an-l  much  unjust  appn»[»rialion  of  i»thi-r  ;«t.p!cs 
pH'p»rl\.  <  »Ii\-.in.s  nni  up  and  svinipti]<uisl\  furn:%hcd 
in  .i::  .inM.'iii'^  sliori  liint-.  th«-  pN-asiire  palai  e  o!  :he 
Hui-n  1\«  tin*,  whii  h  .iflcrwards  lii-caine  Philij*  s  la\  «--r.tc 
|ilai»-  oi  rr«^id»-nc<',  \vh»-n-  liis  i  om»-ili<-s.  academies,  con- 
cerls.  rri.:Mt:ons  and    nias(jii»-rad«-s  could    Ik-   indui^ni 

'   A  ■:.      .  ii  lif     •■:  !f  ..«!•-  ::.  i:  «:.!•:.  :..  .-:     I  :Kr  „:f .»:  T  lk\  Ka.I    rrt-til 
.11.- 1    .1-.  .:.:  .;•'...'■   -  i::.r  .-f  rr\flr.,  ^;'»m'   n.ini^irrk  <>l    («\if'.«  wet 

U'   ■.      ■     ;  =-     ■■.  V  ■■  .:.r  .    ».*■:  r  .. 

'  »     ■"■  •     :>  •■  »'.'.'-:r  t.r   I' i:.k  -  t   sp.i.".  :•.■■%»    -.lin.lv  ur.!  I   a  ir-m  «rjn 
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in  with  more  propriety  than  in  the  gloomy,  old  half- 
Moorish  palace  on  the  cliff  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town.  The  house  warming  of  the  Buen  ketiro  lasted 
for  a  week  in  one  continual  round  of  tedious  entertain- 
ment, in  which  invention  and  lavishness  exhausted 
its<-lf ;  but  this  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  such 
revels  in  the  same  place,  for  which  any  pretext  was 
sci/ed. 

In  Januar)'  1637,  for  instance,  when  Philip  learnt 
that  his  brother-in-law,  Ferdinand,  had  been  elected 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  future  Emperor,  an  enter- 
tainment was  ordered  on  a  prodigious  scale  at  the 
Buen  Rctiro.  Three  thousand  men  were  set  to  work 
to  level  a  hill  that  Pinelo  (Anales)  says  'had  stood 
since  the  world  was  made.*  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  wooden  enclosure  608  feet  long  and  480  wide.  Four 
hundred  and  eight  large  balconies  or  boxes  surrounded 
this  v:ist  space,  which  was  painted  to  look  like  masonr)* 
outside,  whilst  the  inside  was  hung  with  silk  and  tapes- 
tries, and  a  silver  railing  ran  round  the  front  of  the 
boxes.  Nine  hundred  huge  candelabra,  *with  four 
lights  in  each/  illumin<ited  the  plaza ;  and  the  royal 
box,  with  its  gilded  roofs  and  pillars,  and  its  green 
and  gold  appointments,  glittered  with  mirrors  which 
cast  ))ack  the  twinkling  lights  that  fell  upon  them. 
Blazonry,  imperial  and  royal  crowns,  scutcheons  of 
arms  and  'conceited  devices,'  were  displayed  on  every 
side;  and  when,  on  the  15th  February  (Sunday), 
Philip  came  to  the  feast  in  state  from  the  house,  in 
the  Carrera  de  San  Geronimo,  where  he  had  robed, 
through  a  broad  lane  of  people,  with  torch-bearers 
sunding  shoulder  to  shoulder  throughout  his  route, 
people  said  that  never  had  such  a  gorgeous  show  been 
seen  in  Spain. 
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With  marUtil  music,  l>efore  ihcm  ro 
sixttrn  bundn  of  iiohles,  twelve  in 
ilrt?sH*?<l  alikt*  in  bLick  velvi-i  and  sil 
Mian  tarrying  In  his  ri-^hi  h;incl  ;i  liyF 
whilst  hi^  rirstriiinrtl  his  prancinj;  stt^t 
L4ISI  uf  all  the  ha  mis  c;ime  ihn*vc  of  <  ] 
Kini;,  ilress(:d  like  the  iJih'Ts,  but  wi 
iTniiiiKTUs  ;  and  then  j^'n:al  triumphal 
aiul  showy  tUtsii^iis,  madi!  by  Ciisnir  I 
I'^l'irriiiiiH*  Kiidi  of  tliL-m  Vkwa  30  fr 
iVi't  hiL^h,  lit  with  100  torches,  and 
niimtrablr  ti^urc;*  tind  tluviccsi ;  and  I 
tin:  wtijt^lii  Ijcinf^  so  grtr.il  that  tweni 
weri!  nrrdr-d  lo  At  aw  ratli  ont\  thf  bull* 
tiring  liun^:  with  crimson,  and  at  com 
in  the  .L^arb  nf  i  >ri(:nla!s  bearing  silviT 
iht'ni  t'Hlfivif-d  loriy  >ava^fs,  uhosu  ilul 
ind  as  llu!  i^rmI  j*nu"rssi«>n  nili:rt*d  thr 
and  eMch  jiariy  [la^^i^l  brhirtf  Mui-t:n  Is, 
*MiK.  a  ranlan-  sounded  and  the  mt!n  sa 
i-i^n  ;  thr*  vvhole  pn^ctssion,  aUer  ha 
l\f'  iirili\  forming  viy*  in  front  nf  the  n: 
\\ir  uuinwit'Ts  on  the  cars  ri"j*re>cni 
'  Hir'»  n  "a  n»lh>*|uy  nf  prat  e  and  viar/ 

Hiilij's  band  of  UMblrs  in  iht'ir  m 
■  Urioilr-  r\ii!v,l;i  tfJ*^.  ol  c**ursi"  i*\t»-ilrd 
T\»*  Kiis^,  arilaim«*d  as  ihe  thampion 
n%din,  asK  ni1i*d  to  his  wife  s  Imx  to  lay 
4  :i-r.!»in  tif  h:s  prnwess.  axuI  witness  1 
if  A-i  a!  her  %idt*.  I'nr  tf*n  days  ihereaf 
^nd  vain  -^how  went  i»n,  mmtxlies,  ton* 
!.»!!>.  v^aifT  U-trs  on  ihe  lake,  ilium 
hoihU,  Inji!  ?i^lu>  by  tnnhli^^hl,  a  (KH:li 
^na^y  p*»!**N     »i  ii»ttlton  in  whiirh  the  {i<i 
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other  with  eggshells  full  of  perfume,  and  a  hundred 
other  devices  to  waste  time  and  money.'  and  to  beguile 
Philip  from  the  looming  affairs  of  State,  now  wholly 
managed  by  the  strong,  dark-faced  man  with  the  big 
head  and  bowed  shoulders,  whom  most  people  hated 
for  his  im|>eriousness  and  his  greed,  the  King  s  bogey 
as  some  ciilled  him.  the  second  King  of  Spain,  the 
Count  Duke  of  Olivares. 

The  brilliant  ho[)es  of  jxtace  and  retrenchment  which 
had  greeteii  Philip's  accession  had  all  been  falsified. 
The  Catholic  union  with  France  represented  by  the 
marriages  of  Philip  with  Isabel  and  of  Louis  xiii.  with 
the  Infanta  Anna,  htid  failed  before  the  marriages 
themsi'lves  were  complete :  for  the  ambitious  projects 
of  Philip  n.  were  <igain  being  revived  by  Olivares,  who 
dreamed  once  more  that  S|>«iin,  cast  down  in  the  dust  as 
she  was,  might  yet  hold  the  hegemony  over  the  powers 
of  Euro|K%  and  dictate  to  Christendom  the  articles  of 
its  faith.  It  was  a  vain,  foolish,  vision  in  the  circum- 
stances, for  not  of  material  strength  alone  had  Spain 
l>een  stripped,  but  of  the  real  secret  of  its  short  pre- 
dominance, the  firm  conviction  of  divine  selection  and 
of  the  invincibility  of  its  siicred  cause.  The  country 
was  as  [>olitically  heterogeneous  as  ever,  whilst  it  had 
lost  the  homogeneity  it  had  borrowed  from  religious 
exalution  ;  and  yet,  with  its  rival,  France,  growing  daily 
in  national  soli<larity  and  contributive  capability  under 
Richelieu,  Spain  was  hurried  by  Olivares  into  a  perfect 
fever  for  c* inquest,  and  to  the  arrogant  re-assertion  of 
its  old  expl(xled  claims. 

The  employment  of  Spanish  troops  to  overrun  the 

'  AppendiK  to  Metonero  Romanot'  *  £1  Antiguo  Madrid'  An  account 
of  thi%  feaftt,  though  much  leu  full,  it  alto  given  in  the  newsletter!  o^  the 
d4te  published  by  Sr.  Rodnguet  Villa  in  *  La  Corte  de  EtpaiU  en  l6j6  y 
1637' 
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Palatin:itc  and  rcduct!  Bohemia,  and  ihc  recrudescence 
of  ihr  ini»TminabIc  war  against  the  Dutch,  h.id  knii 
the  two  liranthcs  of  the  house  of  Ausiri.i  tlosrr 
i«);^n-ih<T  than  ever,  and  sirengthc-ned  the  Kinj»f'rcr 
imint-nsfly.  It  was  clear,  that  unless  Richflit-u  **irj<-k 
l^romjilly  and  boldly.  I'Viiniie  would  ijnte  .i4{.iin.  :!* 
( )liv.ires  had  his  way.  hi:  shut  in  l»y  .i  circle  of  fn«-m:'^ 
!•* ranee  and  Savoy,  alarmrd  at  the  rrvivc-ii  pr«tf n^:'»n> 
t)f  Spain,  made  conimi»n  cause  with  ih*-  pri»t*-n:.iri: 
powers,  ami  soon  all  Iuin»|Kr  was  at  war.  Sjairi  wi* 
ruined,  hut  at  least  the  court  nnhles  and  the  th.-rch 
were  rich,  and  the  national  pride  was  ixciti-ti  i-i  :h^ 
uiniMNt.  i  h«r  war  was  primarily  against  I'raru**.  b^i 
Isabel  of  IJourbon  was  as  firrcely  Spanish  .ts  if  r.r-r 
f.ilinr  h.id  noi  brrn  Hmry  th«-  (ipMt.  anil  *»hf  hf.rv-Jf 
srt  ihe  ex.imple  of  sacrifice.  The*  jewels  sh*-  lM\r-d  %,i 
wrll  wjTrs«»ld  lo  pp  »vide  men-at  arm>.  :  ihf  lidifN.  «h.k 
t«Hik  ih«-ir  lonr  from  th«-  (Jurt-n,  srni  th«ir  \aluablr^ 
thr  s.imr  way  :  ihr  n«»blfs.  aroii^efl  by  .ip^MraU  i- »  th^.r 
pri»if.  i^niribiiu-d  \MluntariIy  .1  million  (huat^  to  ih*- 
w.ir  fuml  ;  .i:nl  iht-  i  luirch  (i|M-n»-il  its  hoards  :••  ih»-  r.\ 
i«-n-  «»f  raisini^  antl  mainl.iiuin,:;  iwrniy  ihou>.intl  tr-^-j'S. 
All  Ireiu  h  propiTly  in  S]».iin  was  i'ontiscai«Ml.  and  :h^ 
w.tr  fi)r  ,1  iim«-  was  carried  <in  uiih  an  en«-r^\  thul 
nininilr-i  rn'-n  ol  ih«-  -^'PmI  lirni-s  •»!  ih**  I'".m|Krror.  .-X: 
first  t!".i"  S]Mnianls  ami  Ausiri.ms  c.irrii-tl  .ill  l*-!«.rr 
tl^m.  iilly  in  (ifrm.iny.  Spitmla  in  M.imlrr^  a.-xf 
i-.idii-jue-  i\r  TmIi-iIii  «>n  llu'  sra.  rf\  ivfil  the  '^l^rs  f 
ihc-  h-«i]^«-  iif  Austria;  and  SjKinish  priilt?  n»%#-  ^-ncr 
i:i«»rr  i'«ir.i/v  .irro^.inn'.  IMiilip  the  (in-at.  the  I'Lin**! 
Kiii'^.  wrrr-  lh»'  lillrs  alrr.idy  j;iv«-n  l'»  the  ivlle-  >«*.:r.4; 
man.  \\!\'«in  (  )livarfs  tlalt»'P-d  and  controllcii.  I?-: 
\\!i«-n  i!:«-  lir^i  l;msI  i»f  f-nihusiasm  \%as  past,  it  w.is  ^]rst 
thai  Sp.iin  i.»iiM  n«»i  provide*  funds  to  carry  on  w^ar  by 
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land  and  sea  the  world  over ;  and  peace  was  made  with 
England;  Savoy  was  won  overhand  thenceforward  it  was 
a  duel  to  the  death  between  the  house  of  Austria  and 
the  house  of  France,  between  Olivares  and  Richelieu. 

For  years  the  struggle  went  on  with  var)'ing  militar)' 
ph;ises,  but  with  the  inevitable  result  of  reducing 
poverty  -  stricken,  idle  Spiiin  to  absolute  penury. 
Ever)'  device  to  raise  more  money  was  tried,  and  all 
in  vain.  Crushing  taxes  upon  production,  debasement 
of  the  coinage,  confiscation,  repudiation  and  robbery, 
were  but  weak  resources  to  maintain  a  great  foreign 
war  by  a  bankrupt  State ;  and  unless  Olivares  con- 
fessed failure  more  money  must  be  had.  The  Cortes 
of  C<istile  was  [X)werless  to  check  the  national  waste, 
but  the  Cortes  of  Aragon.  Catalonia  and  Valencia, 
were  still  vigorous,  and  resisted  all  attempts  to  extort 
money  except  by  their  voles,  grudgingly  given  only 
after  much  haj^gling.  Olivares  had  understood  as 
clearly  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  had  done,  that  for  the 
Kin^  of  S[Xiin  to  be  |X)werful  enough  to  cope  with 
France  he  must  control  the  whole  resources  of  Spain. 
The  bond  of  religious  exaltation  had  dissolved,  and 
could  not  be  restored  ;  but  the  unification  on  political 
lines  might  be  effected  by  weakening  the  separate 
autonomous  institutions  of  the  outlying  States. 

This  wiis  the  plan  of  Olivares ;  doubtless  a  wise  one 
if  pursued  fi^itiently  and  cautiously  in  times  of  peace 
and  in  an  nn  of  interior  reforms.  But  Olivares,  like 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  before  him.  needed  national 
unity  in  a  hurry,  in  order  to  obtain  resources  to  fight 
Fnince.  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  Spain  a  homo- 
geneous {peaceful  nation, '  and  his  reckless  attempts  to 

*  The  polfcy  and  aims  of  Olirares  are  fiilly  set  forth  in  '  Spain,  Itt 
Greatness  and  Decay,'  Cambridge  Hiitorical  Sertet,  by  Martin  Hume 
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nlnain  money  for  his  war  with  France  by  ovt-rruiin^ 
the  aiilonomous  priviK'j^f!s  of  Catalonia  and  rorx.;^*!. 
ami  rxiorlin^^  taxation  without  i);irliamt;nl-iry  s-incii-'r.. 
|)n:c:i[iiial<!(l  the  ruin  that  had  lonj;  lhrt:alr-nrd  In 
Juiu-  iM.jo  Itarorlona  llamfd  out  in  pvult  .1^.1. r.>: 
Casiilr.  an«l  soon  all  Catalonia,  and  j>iirt  ot"  Ar.i^'-n 
and  X'alrncia.  had  n-pudiati'il  thr  dominifjn  of  Th:!  ;i. 
an<l  hatl  matlf*  common  cause  with  France  >ii 
months  later,  in  Drcrmher  1^)40,  I'tinukjal  \**r  N:m. !ar 
rras*uis  jiroclaimrd  the  Dukt:  dI'  Mra^an/a  kin^.  ^nd 
cast  oM  l«)r  t'vrr  th«*  yt)ke  of  Spain. 

Philip,  plun^ifrd  in  his  plr.i>ures,  .is  we  h.ivr  vtrr. 
was  k«j)t  in  the  ilark.  The  Catal.in  insur^rnir*  »crr 
f«>r  hirn  inen-ly  a  liand  of  rioters,  as  ()livar«-?»  assuml 
him.  who  would  s»M»n  h«:  supprt-ssed  ;  and  when  V*<- 
tii^al  pPK-l.iinvtl  its  freedom  the  miniNler  ha!  :hr 
•■ifnjnir-ry  i«»  rush  into  Philips  chamlxT  with  an 
ij»pfMr.inr«'  nf  j.»y.  .md  ( on^r.itulated  him  upon  ^-in- 
\:.'^  a  nc-w  d;ik<'dMni  anil  a  vast  es^ite.  "  H-  «  * 
A^kt'A  t'p.f  Kill:;.  *  Sip-."  rrplird  Oliv.ins.  '  Utf  \>Jkk 
<»t  Iir.i^Mii.'i  h.is  L^i'iu-m.id  anvl  re\()Iteil  against  \"Cf 
M  li'-siy.  All  Iiis  lifion^in;^^  .ivr  now  fDrtVii  and  are 
y-iir--.  I!ul  l'!iii:j)  knrw  iK:itrr.  .md  fiir  once  i'»sl  his 
111  iiM"  -rfr-niiy.  IMow  aflf-r  hlow  fell  uj>on  him. 
S  ir\i-.^'  -^ultir-iis.  .1  crippi' '1  trade*,  an  empty  ire-isun. 
1:1  :  i.:-^  ii«  h'si  n-alms  in  p-vcjU  :  thesi*  wrrc  thr  rf-sj'.is 
1.1  \->  i\\i:.i\  yt-.irs  riiN-.  aim]  all  he  h.ul  to  !»h**w  «ju 
i":-.'-  '.'  u'»w  :;l«»ry  of  h.itti'-s  v^.iinrd  f.ir  away  in  tj^arrris 
:v»l  h'N  i.wM. 

lit-  was  ^.i'»d -h'-arlfd  antl  nr.illy  lt»ved  his  sub;ci:tk 
.1  ':•.»'  had  mrvt-r  If.irni  i«»  ml*-,  lor  he  had  never  rStci 

•  iiwn  pi>^sin:is  or  ri:r!ird  his  inclinations,  and  he 
.\  i*.  l:\  il»s:i.i:r  w;irri  ih*-  truth  came  to  him.  hit  hy  b:! 
I'rinii.    prav'TN  :  irr  irs  and  Vi»ws  of  amendment  mcrr 
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his  way  of  dealing  with  all  the  blows  of  fortune :  but 
there  were  others  at  his  side  who  were  more  practical 
and  determined  than  he.  For  years  the  yoke  of 
Olivares  and  his  wife  had  galled  the  neck  of  Isabel. 
Fond  of  pleasure  as  she  was,  she  had  a  statesman's 
mind,  and  her  love  for  her  promising  son  Baltasar, 
now  aged  thirteen,  and  the  pride  of  his  parents*  heart, 
had  shaq>encd  her  wits  as  she  s.'iw  his  jjreat  inheritance 
slipping  away  from  him  under  the  rule  of  a  minister 
whom  she  [Xirsonally  disliked  for  his  rudeness  even  to 
her.'  Again  and  a^^ain  she  had  urged  Philip  to  play 
the  man  and  hciid  his  own  armies  in  the  field.  Philip 
was  willing,  even  eager,  to  do  so ;  but  Olivares  would 
not  hear  of  it,  and  the  breach  widened  between  the 
Queen  and  the  minister.  Olivares  was  detested  by 
most  of  the  principal  nobles  and  churchmen.  His 
policy  of  war  could  only  be  paid  for  out  of  the  plunder 
derived  from  them,  since  all  other  classes  were  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  the  elements  of  discontent  gradually 
groufxrd  around  Isabel. 

At  last  Isabels  prayers,  for  once,  overrode  Olivares' 
counsel,  and  Philip  stood  firm  in  his  determination  to 
lead  his  own  armies  to  rescue  Catalonia  from  the 
French.  Olivares  left  no  stone  unturned  to  defeat 
the  Queen.  Obedient  physicians  certified  that  the 
voyage  would  injure  the  King's  health,  submissive 
Councils  voted  against  the  risk  of  the  sovereign's  life 
in  war.  and  constitutional  lawyers  laid  down  that  it  was 
not  pro|x:r  for  the  King  to  go.  Philip,  tired  out  at 
last,  snatched  a  report  of  the  Council  from  the  hands 
of  the  Protonotary  who  was  about  to  present  it,  and, 

*  Olivares  wAft  notorioutly  oAentive  to  Udict.  On  one  ocoukm  when 
I%abel  gave  an  opinion  on  State  aflairt  he  told  Philip  that  mookt  must 
be  kept  lor  praying  and  vromen  for  child-bcnring . 


3.^^ 
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HMriiij^  ii  inin  piccfs,  crici!.  *  Hrlny  mr  no  m-irt-  re:{rf»rtf 
abf>iii  my  i;'>in]Lj  to  Cil.ilonia,  but  pnrpiin-  Nr  :hc 
JoiTiu-y,  fur  '^o  I  will.'  Thr  roy.il  cnnrr^^M  r  ^>f 
iniir-»«-  .1  iPMlun*  of  (  )livarfS — in!«lfi!  his  r»i!V'::>:r-.-.jr 
.iLi'iinsi  lh«-  KiiiL^'s  jouriiry.  I>iil  w.in  al  •»::*••  •>:  ■:  :*-i 
]})'  IMiilip,  .III!  w.is  inUl  ih.il  if  Olivaffs  til!  r.  :  -**--.: 
In  '^i»  hr-  li.iilil  >i.iy  away  ;  .md  il  ht:  was  rii-i  ii  Atlt. 
jilt!/  wh<;n  llv  Kinv^  passc-il  ihrmij^h  h*-  w- •;/;.!  r.f  i  ykjci 
ft)r  hiin. 

il  w.is  a  victory  ft»r  Is.iIm.-1  ihal  j»n-sai^"-<!  ih-  ^T'-a! 
ininislrrs  fall  ;  for  <  )liv.in:Mlar<:Ll  not  U-aw  h>  rr..i-:*r  * 
sidr.  .i!i«l  ih»- <  jurt-M  nrnainf:il  in  ihr  capital  .ts  k^-^'-nt 
Il\*Ty  (Irvicr  Was  a<l()j»l«'il  to  ilrlay  th*?  K:':^>  :r^ 
^r»ss.  Moii«-y  was  wantrii.  .mil  wh«-n  that  h.i  :  ••-urn 
rxiorK.-il.  ill  many  LaNi-^  hy  imj'riNi»nm»:r.t.^  l!:#-  -.i^ish 
in«i  |Joni|>oiJs  prc|iar.ilio:i>  fur  th«'  jourinr)  Wf-rr  f  •:  :!**sv 
\:iu-  Mlatr  lo.iclir-s  ari«l  six  litlrrs.  a  himdrr-il  .ir:-:  trrrc 
•^alMl«•  horsfs.  with  ir'»wi!s  .  T  *  ourtic-rs.  w«'n.*  n  ■:iN:.i#'rni 
ii'M-ssary  l^r  a  i.imp.iii^n;  .mil  every  ^rari'!*-*-  ^r^d 
liile-'!  iioMt-maii  in  >pai:i  was  warnrd  th.il  hr  :r..*^:  -  ^:t. 
liif  ro\.il  ir.iiii.  \\  i.t-n.  at  last.  aIl«T  \  >its  t<'  n  .'r.'^r- 
!«•->  altars.  I'lulip  to.ik  lfav«-  of  his  w:N-  .it  \"ac:.i  M.*  :nd 
\:\  April  \'>\2.  it  wa-^  oiiI\  to  In:  •!«•!. ivil  or:  :':•.•■  %iu% 
;■•;■  many  w»c:k-*  i:i  ''stnitatious  tfMsts,  hw:::::'.^^  j..inir* 
iM-i  !ri\ '  »!;li«--».  Ij'-rorr  h»- at  If::^lh  arri\«-ti  .it  Sar.i^*  -x^^ 
Il\  tiiai  t::nr  Ara^-^n  iis'll  w.is  }:.ilf  ovt-rra::  \.\  'r^ 
Irf:.'':.  a:ul  I'liilip.  Iiill)  .iw.ik*-  now  to  th*-  t-rr.  -V 
•  ';ii:l;o::  •  »1  .i!la:r>.  ^rfw  r\tr  nv»rc-  L;l*»<'nu  w.ih  ;  .s 
.:^::>lir.  \\!io  r\»ii  n.iw  l.i-.iiiil  m«Mns  to  krt-p  ih-  K":^ 
.-'!..^.i  .a  >.:ra^o>  vi.  nr'.ts  .iw.iv  fr- 'm  tlw  l;.t>.ir.i::v^    - 

. '  •■.:!iir.:  i:j.u  lion. 

in   i!.r-   ::ir.m'.\!;ilr    U.iln-l   :-i    Ma-lrid.  fn-r    fn>rn   ir.r 


.  v. 
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terrifying  presence  of  the  favourite,  organised  the  party 
of  his  opponents.  She  had  always  been  a  favourite 
with  the  crowd  for  her  popular  manners,  but  now  she 
won  their  hearts  completely ;  for  they  knew  she  was 
against  the  man  upon  whose  back  they  laid  all  their 
woes.  She  visited  the  guards  and  barracks,  mustered 
the  regiments  in  the  capital  and  addressed  to  them 
harangues,  exciting  their  loyalty  to  the  King  and 
Spiiin.  Once  more  she  sacrificed  her  ornaments, 
devoted  herself  to  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  raised 
a  n«!W  regiment  at  her  own  expense  in  her  son's  name, 
presided  over  the  Councils,  and  infused  more  activity 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  administration  than  had  been 
seen  for  years. 

Isabel  of  Bourbon  had  seized  her  opportunity.  Up 
to  that  time  she  had  been  simply  an  appanage  of  the 
splendours  of  the  idle  King  ;  now,  with  the  power  of  a 
Regent  and  the  favour  of  the  people,  she  became  the 
strongest  j>ersonality  in  Spain.  Her  letters  to  the 
King  were  vigorous  and  brave;  and  he  thenceforward 
treated  her  with  greater  consideration,  as  if  up  to  that 
time  tie  had  never  realised  that  his  wife  was  a  woman 
of  ulent  and  spirit.  Philip  was  kept  idle  at  Saragossa, 
away  from  his  army  and  his  nobles  for  months.  Once 
he  acted  on  his  own  initiative  and  appointed  a  new 
commander-in-chief,  the  Marquis  of  L^[an6s,  a  kins- 
man of  Olivares ;  but  the  appointment  was  unfortunate. 
At  the  first  engagement  afterwards  Philips  army  was 
utterly  routed  before  Lerida  ;  and  as  winter  approached, 
with  a  badly  fed,  unpaid  dwindling  force,  quarrelling 
generals,  and  his  l)est  provinces  held  by  France,  Philip 
returned  to  Madrid  with  an  aching  heart  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1642. 

He  found  the  tone  in  his  palace  very  different  from 
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whin  hv.  had  left  il.     There  were  four  women.  .a1!  of 
whom  had  Philip's  ear.  and  who  hated  (Jlivarf-s.      The 
<  hirrii.    Anna  of  Austria.   Oueen   of   France.    Philij/i 
sist«T.   lh«:   Duchess  of   Mantua  tMar)4arfl  of  Savoy  i 
his  cousin,  who  hail  been  his  viceroy  in    Portu^.d.  .ind 
\\lit»  ri^^hlly    Mamed   the  minister  Nir   the    1<»n.n   nt  ih^ 
CMLiniry  :  sht*.  moreover,  bein;^  kept  in  si-mi  imprison- 
ineni   at    Ocana   by  the    ministrr's  orders,   .md    IktAa 
Aiina  dt:  Gu«rvara.   the  Kin;.^'soM  nurM\  \*h"  w.i>  j,W* 
f«)rliidden    at    Court    l^y    th«!   s,un*!   inrhicnir.      These 
I.idit:s  wf-rt!  .ill  in  communiialii^n  with  i-ach  <»thfr  and 
wiiii   ih<:   ntibltrs   who   wt-re   (Jlivan-s*  t-nemie*.   \*-ii  h\ 
ihr    Counts    of    Pareiler>    and     Castrillo.       '  Mv    -ooi: 
JMtrnlions  and  niy  son  s  inni»<encf.'  Is.iIm-1  ti»ld  Parr-dc*. 

■  niUNl  ft»r  oiii  «■  srrvf:  ih<:  Kinj^  f(»r  eyeN  :  ftir  if  he  nrr* 
thnur^h  lht»M:  ot  ilu:  Count  Duke  much  l«»n^'rr.  rr% 
>on  will  !if  n-chictil  to  a  jMM)r  Kin;..;  of  (.'.ist:l»-. 

A  wet-k  or  two  atif-r  thf*  Kin:^  s  return.  IviIm.-]  Ntnxk 
iir-r  Mow  .it  ihr  toiirrini^  favourite.  The  r";rsi  s.^r.  cf 
ihr  i\r!ii  w.is  th«-  rsc.ipi-  of  ih«-  Kiiiv;  s  Savoy  vii-%:a 
ihr   Duihfss  *»f  M.iiuu.i,  from  ( )can.i,  ami   hf-r  .*rr.%A.* 

■  ii  M.i«:r:»l  l.ilr  .it  ni;.;hi.  afirr  .i  ride  «.»f  forty  ni;Jc» 
t'np»ii^h  .1  storm  »»l  >I<."ei.  <  >livar«-s  was  fur:ou<*  anC 
kf|»t  l:rr  u.iiiini^'  tor  tour  Incurs  iK-fon-  hr  .i>'«ii^m^:  her 
lAo  wr»ti  r;rd  rooms  in  on*-  of  the  roy.il  crinvmu 
|..;i  U.il'il  rri«i\i-il  hrr  in  the  pal.ur  u^h  o}*'n  ^rats 
t::t  ::»  \l  m'^rniu^^.  linn  the  banishevl  nurNt-.  Ann- 
lit-  <f.it\.ira.  .i])p«Mml  in  llur  pal. ice  in  iltT-.anjr  .■ 
Mli\..rcs.  riial  .illcTiionn  Philip  visiitd  hi-*  ».!r* 
I'. ■.::!.  .i!ul  rshr.  kneilini^  U-fore  him,  \*:lh  !::lt 
I.-iImnu'  in  h'-r  .irm--.  impiMn-ii  him  lor  the  s^kr  o< 
I  .»-:r  si»n  to  lii^rniNM  his  e\  il   minisir-r   l^-lore  it  ma.s  :-.^' 

I  .!'■  t-i  r^■sv^i«'  ihr-  rf.ihns  l;i>  i:i«-]»iiiu«l»-  had  lo^i.  In  i 
I. 'iMMi    (»t    worvi-^     iN.ilifl     |K)ur(:d     lorth    the    iicnt-f 
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complaints  of  years;  the  wars  that  had  ruined  the 
country,  the  starving  people*  the  lost  provinces,  the 
waste  and  frivolity  that  had  been  the  rule  of  their 
lives,  the  insults  and  slights  which  she,  personally,  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Olivares  and  his  wife,  and  the 
shame  that  a  king,  into  whose  hands  God  had  confided 
so  sacred  a  task,  should  delegate  it  to  others. 

Philip  was  deeply  moved,  though  he  said  nothing ; 
but  as  he  left  his  wife's  chamber,  he  was  confronted  in 
the  corridor  by  the  kneeling  figure  of  his  beloved 
foster-mother,  Anna  de  Guevara.  She,  too,  formed 
her  impeachment  of  Olivares  in  impassioned  words, 
and  Philip  could  only  reply,  'You  have  spoken  the 
truth.'  Then  for  two  hours  the  Queen  and  the 
Duchess  of  Mantua  were  closeted  with  the  King,  and 
the  victory  was  won.'  That  night,  17th  January  1543, 
Olivares  was  dismissed.  He  struggled  for  days  to 
regain  his  influence  over  the  King,  but  tried  in  vain ; 
for  Philip,  like  most  weak  men,  was  obstinate  when 
once  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  so,  ruined  and 
degraded,  the  Count  Duke  turned  his  back  upon  the 
Court  he  had  ruled,  and  went  to  madness  and  death, 
leaving  Isabel  of  Bourbon,  the  mistress  of  the  situation, 
the  *  King's  only  minister,'  as  he  said  soon  after,  when 
he  asked  the  nuns  of  shoeless  Carmelites  to  pray  for 
his  'minister.' 

Madrid  went  wild  with  joy  at  Olivares'  fall. 
'  Isabels  have  always  saved  Spain,'  the  people  cried, 
as  the  King  and  Queen  with  the  Duchess  of  Mantua 
went  to  the  convent  church  of  the  barefoots  to  give 
thanks  ;  '  Philip  is  King  of  Spain,  at  last,  and  will  save 

*  ReUtiocie  dell'  AmbatciAtore  di  Venetia  (MS.  British  Museum,  Add. 
8,701),  and  mXu}  an  account  atthlNited  (doubtfully)  to  Quevedo,  printed  in 
vol  111.  ij4  the  Semanaho  Emdito). 

Z 
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his  country.*     But  it  needed  much  more  than  shouting 
to  s^ive  Spain.     Philip,  spurred  by  his  wife,   plucke^i 
up  more  energy  than  ever  before.     He  would  be  his 
own  minister  in  future,  and  would  take  the   fitM  as 
soon  as  spring  came,  and  wrest  Catalonia   from  the 
French.       Before  that  could  be  done.    Philip  s  iUiny 
met  in  Flanders  with  the  greatest  defeat  it  had  e\er 
sustained,   a  blow   from   which  the   reputation  of  the 
famous  Spanish  infantr)"  never  recovered.      His  younf; 
brnthtT,    Cardinal     Ferdinand,    had    died    two     yean 
bt-forc.  and  his  place  in   I'Manders  had  been  taken  b% 
the  Portuguese  noble  Mello.      He  was  a  gocxl  sc^ldicr 
but  CMnde.  young  as  he  was.  out-genendletl  him     and 
the  lUrfeat  of  Kocroy  made  it  cc^rlain  that  France,  ^nd 
not  Spain,  would  in   future  lead   Furojx:.      But  ycl  the 
soil  of  Spain  itself  must  Ik?  redeemed  from  the  French 
inv.idftrs  :    and   ai^ain.   through  the  summer  of    i^^i 
Phili])  siniggle^d   manfully  to  regain  his  lost  dominioQ 
whil>i     IsalwI.     as     Regent     i*i      Madrid,     rirganiscd 
dip'Cleil.    and   encouragcnl.    with   a   spirit    and    enriy\ 
thai    won   for  hrr   lln!   fervent    love  of  her   huvlunJs 
loy.il    subjecls.       Some   success   attended   him.    ?'or  he 
raplureil   Lrri«la  fri»m  the*   I'Vench  :  but  the  war  «as  a 
i«TriM«'  ilr.iin.   and  in   the   campaign  of  the   folK-^mzn^: 
y»Mr.   i''.;.;.  f.iilun;  followed  failure. 

Tl.f  ponr.  weary.  Kin^^'s  heart  was  almost  hrrak::^ 
iiiiilrr  his  many  inujbh-s.  when  he  was  brtxighl  ir^xc 
ctntail  with  the  saintly  woman,  who  until  the  end  wis 
hiN  oric-  rrfu.;f  .md  Nolarc*.  the  X'enerable  nun.  Maru 
tl»-  Ai^riil.i.  whiiM-  exhortations  and  pniyers  susta:nri 
him  in  liis  hanlesi  trials,  which  were  yet  to  coax 
IM.ilip  w.is  in  Sara^ossa  ai  the  In'ginning  of  Octobr- 
\\\\f\\  nrw^  i.iinr  to  him  that  his  wife  was  ill.  Seaj 
III.;   his  nrw   fa\ c»uril«- — f«»r  his  giMxl   rebolvcs   in   vm 
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respect  had  soon  failed — Luis  de  Haro,  to  the  front,  to 
acquaint  the  army  of  the  King's  reason  for  leaving,  he 
started  at  once  for  Madrid. 

On  the  28th  September  1644,  Isabel  had  suffered 
from  some  sort  of  choleraic  attack  with  much  fever. 
She  was  copiously  bled  in  the  arms,  and  seemed  to 
improve,  but  was  soon  seen  to  be  suflTering  from  violent 
er>'si[>elas  in  the  face ;  the  disease  soon  spreading  to 
the  throat,  which  was  almost  closed,  as  if  by  diphtheria. 
The  jKitient  was  bled  eight  times  more,  but  still  the 
inflammation  grew ;  and,  as  usual  with  Spanish 
doctors,  when  bleeding  failed,  the  charms  of  the  church 
were  resorted  to.  On  the  4th  October  the  last 
sacrament  was  administered,  and  the  dead  body  of 
Saint  Isidore  was  brought  to  the  sick  chamber.  This 
having  failed  to  effect  a  cure,  the  more  sacred  relic 
still,  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  of  Atocha 
was  brought  in  procession  from  its  shrine  into  the 
convent  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Madrid,  with  the  intention 
of  pricing  it  for  adoration  by  the  Queen  s  bed.  When 
Isalxrl's  {x:rmission  was  asked,  she  said  that  she  was 
unworthy  of  the  honour  of  such  a  visit,  and  Prince 
Baltasar  visited  the  image  instead,  to  implore  upon  his 
knees  that  his  mother's  life  might  be  spared.  '  There 
was  no  church  nor  convent  in  Madrid  that  did  not 
bring  out  in  procession  its  crucifixes  and  most  sacred 
images  in  prayer  for  the  Queen's  health,  and  the  whole 
people  wailed  fer\'ently  their  prayers  and  rogations  that 
her  life  might  be  granted.*' 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  dying  woman  tried  to 
make  her  new  will ;  but  she  was  too  weak,  and  only 
left  verbal  authority  before  witnesses  to  the  King 
to  aiTty  out  her  intentions.     At  noon  on  that  day  she 

*  Ncwft  letter  oC  i  ith  October  in  SctiMnano  Erudito,  voL  uuuiL 
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sent  for  a  JUur  de  fys,  which  formed  one  of  the 
ornaments  in  the  crown,  and  in  which  was  encased  a 
fragment  of  the  true  cross.  This  she  worshipped 
fervently.  Her  two  children  were  brought  lo  hrr 
Haltasar  and  the  girl  Maria  Theresa,  but  she  wouU 
not  let  them  approiich  her  for  fear  of  contagion, 
ihoujjh  she  blessed  them  fervently  from  afar.  '  Thrrc 
are  plenty  of  Queens  for  Spain.'  she  si^jhed.  \ikA 
|>rinces  and  princesses  are  scarce.  The  next  day.  as 
ihf  jjreat  clock  of  the  palace  marked  A  quarter  pas: 
tour  in  the  afternoon.  Isab(!l  of  Bourbon  breathed  her 
Ust.  ajjcd  forty-one.  Garl)ed  as  a  Fninciscan  nun.  the 
body  was  carried  that  night  to  the  royal  convent  oi  \^it' 
foots  :  and  thenct!  the  day  after  in  a  leaden  coffin.  encAsed 
in  another  of  hrocadtr,  it  was  borne  back  lo  the  [Ail.ice 
tn  lie  in  state  amidst  blazinj^  ta(M*rs.  noddin;^  plumes,  an-i 
ill!  the  pomp  and  circumsi.ince  ofroy.il  mourninjj 

In  the  meanwhilr'.  Philip  was  hurr\-ing  from  Arag«>a 
a  [>rey  lo  th«*  keenrst  anxiety.  At  Maranrh<>n.  atiout 
fifty  miltrs  from  the  capital,  where  the  King  had 
a!iji;hi<*d  at  a  wnrlched  inn.  th^'  news  came  th.il  the 
QuL-cn  was  dead.  The  ministers  anil  courtiers  arv»und 
ihtr  Kin^j  forhonr  lo  tfll  him  for  a  tim«',  out  of  mere 
pity  :  f<»r  iht-  journey  antl  anxiriy  had  l»»!il  u\^^z\  hiir. 
anvl  h«-  h.iil  •  wily  Just  ilin^-d.'  Hut  .i  Nw  miles  f^^rshei 
«>n.  .It  Alin.nlrniifs.  ihr  nrws  w.is  brokt-n  lo  him  tn  ha 
i.irri.i.^»-  by  lhos«-  whi»  .iironip.inird  him.  A  t?-rr:bif 
liur^l  (»t  j;rirf.  and  an  ordi-r  lliai  he  miyht  N*  Irf't  .ilonc 
\\\  his  si.rrow.  j»rovt''l  that  Philip,  for  .ill  his  laithVxv 
Mrss.  w.is  tonil  of  his  witV  :  .mil  ihrn.  rathrr  than  rr.ter 
the-  ( iiy  wheTc  the  <Jiirfn's  Innly  lay,  he  turned  a^idr 
■  uhl  s.iii-^ht  scililudr  ai  ihf  Pard<).'  whertr  he  was  ik>.r. 
iuinri!    by    his    sun    K.ilias.ir.    whilst,    with    thr    uv-jl. 
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heavy  pomp  at  dead  of  night,  the  body  of  Isabel  was 
carried  across  the  bleak  Castilian  table-land  to  the  new 
jasper  vault  in  the  Escorial,  which,  from  very  dreads 
she  had  never  dared  to  enter  in  her  lifetime. 

Three  days  after  Isabel's  death,  the  sainted  mystic 
of  Agreda  saw,  as  she  asserted,  the  phantom  of  the 
Queen  before  her,  asking  for  the  prayers  of  the 
godly  to  liberate  her  from  the  pains  she  was  suffering 
in  purgator)*!  for  the  vain  splendour  of  her  attire 
during  her  life.'  To  the  nun  Philip's  cry  of  pain  went 
up,  whilst  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  he  turned  a 
leaden  face.  On  the  15th  November  he  wrote — 
'  Since  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  take  from  me  to  him- 
self the  Queen,  who  is  now  in  heaven,  I  have  wanted 
to  write  to  you,  but  the  great  distress  I  am  in,  and 
the  business  with  which  I  am  overwhelmed,  have 
hitherto  prevented  me  from  doing  so.  I  find  myself 
more  oppressed  with  sorrow  than  seems  bearable,  for 
I  have  lost  in  one  person  alone  all  that  1  can  lose  in 
this  worici :  and  if  it  were  not  that  I  know,  according 
to  the  faith  I  hold,  that  God  sends  to  us  that  which  is 
best  and  wisest.  I  know  not  what  would  become  of  me. 
But  this  thought,  and  this  alone,  makes  me  suffer  my 
jjritrf  with  utter  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  I 
must  confess  in  you  that  I  have  needed  much  help 
from  on  high  to  bring  me  to  bear  this  cross  patiently. 
I  wantcil  to  ask  you  to  pray  to  God  very  earnestly  for 
mc  in  this  dire  trouble,  and  to  aid  me  in  asking  Him 
to  gnint  me  grace  to  offer  up  this  sorrow  to  Him,  and 
take  advanuge  of  it  for  my  own  salvation.*^ 

^  Life  fif  Sor  MAr:a  de  AKi^dji,  quoted  by  Father  Florex. 

*  Cam^  (le  U  Venerable  Madre  Sor  Maria  de  Agreda,  edited  by  F. 
SiKela  For  two  year «  after  Iftabel't  death  all  comedies  and  theatrical 
repre%entat:ont  were  forbidden  at  the  tiutance  of  Sor  Mana«  but  in 
164S  I'hihp  contented  to  their  retumpcioiL 
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A  yet  more  terrible  trial  for  him  came  two  ycar» 
later ;  and  a  yet  more  heart-broken  appeal  to  the  nun 
for  pniyers.  and  to  Gcxl  to  siive  him  from  rebellioa 
aj^ainst  his  hard  fate,  burst  fmm  the  King's  breaking 
heart  when  his  only  son  died  in  his  budding  manh*Kxl 
and  left  Philip.  ag<rd  by  suffering,  to  face  matrimony 
again  for  the  sak<r  of  leaving  an  heir  to  the  crtitir  *A 
sorrow  that  was  weighing  him  down. 

Iscibel  of  Bourbon  died  bravely,  as  she  had  lived 
She  was  a  Frenchwoman,  married  to  bring  abKi:  a 
friendship  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  :«<• 
countries  were  at  war  continually  fn>m  the  timr*  that 
her  marria^^'e  was  completed  to  the  day  of  her  death. 
In  her  time  the  sun  of  Spiin  siink  as  surely  as  the  (itv 
of  I*" ranee  brightened,  ami  yet  she  never  ghirieil  in  the 
irium[>h  of  the  land  of  her  birth,  and  kept  faithful  :o 
ihe  end  to  the  S[)ain  which  she  loved  so  well.  It 
wuuld  be  unf.iir  to  credit  her  with  so  clear  and  h:^h  a 
soul  as  either  of  the  [>revious  Isabels  :  but  hers  m-M 
a  brave,  sturdy,  heart  that  accepted  things  as  the> 
were  if  sh«r  was  unable  to  mend  them  ;  and.  lik»-  her 
f.ither  before  h<!r.  she  ernjoyed  hers<-lf  .ls  much  .is  \he 
could  whilst  doini;  h,.r  duty  valiantly  and  well. 
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So  long  as  Prince  Baltasar  lived  Philip  resisted  all 
pressure  that  he  should  take  another  wife.  The 
spring  and  summer  were  spent  in  Aragon,  in  the 
now  almost  despairing  attempt  to  win  back  his 
dominions  from  the  French.  Approaches  for  his 
own  marriage  were  made  by  various  interests,  but 
always  gently  put  aside  with  a  reference  to  his  hopes 
b<Mng  now  centred  in  his  son,  whom  he  kept  at  his 
side  and  instructed  him  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ment. With  a  wretched  lack  of  material  resources 
his  attempts  to  recover  Catalonia  were  fruitless.  One 
defeat  followed  another  with  wearisome  reiteration, 
and  ;ls  dis.'ister  deefx:ned  Philip  became  more  moody 
and  devout ;  his  one  adviser  and  confidant  being  the 
nun  of  Agreda.  and  his  one  resource  agonised  prayer. 
When  his  boy  fell  ill  in  May  1646.  at  Pamplona  in 
Navarre,  on  his  way  to  the  scat  of  war,  Philip's 
invocations  to  heaven  for  his  safety  were  almost 
terrible  in  their  intensity.'  The  lad  recovered;  and 
when  he  arrived  with  his  father  at  Saragossa  in  July, 
the  imf)erial  ambassadors  were  awaiting  them  to  offer 
in  marriiige  to  the  heir  of  Spain  his  first  cousin,  the 
Archduchess  Mariana  of  Austria,  the  daughter  of  the 
Km|K!ror. 

Philip  could    look   nowhere  else   for    an   alliance. 

«  *Carus  de  U  Venenbte  Madrt  Sor  Maria  de  AgmU  y  Fdipt  tv.' 
Edited  by  StlvcU. 
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I'^ ranee  was  his  deadly  enemy,  though  it  was  {governed 
by  his  sister  Anna  as  regent,  and  a  further  marriagr 
ex[x;riment  in  that  direction  was  out  of  the  question 
at  present,  even  if  there  had  been  an  available  French 
princess.'  The  Em|X!ror  and  Spain,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  l>een — to  Spain's  ruin — fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  throughout  the  whole  of  the  thirty  years 
war,  now  dragging;  to  its  conclusion,  and  the  treaty 
was  promiitly  signed  for  the  marriage  of  lialta^ar. 
a;^ed  seventeen,  with  Mariana  of  Austri^i,  three  ye-4n 
younger.  With  regard  to  their  betrothal,  Philip  wrote 
U)  the  nun  thus :  '  My  sister,  the  Empress,  having 
ilied.  I  consiiier  it  advis^ible  to  draw  closer  the  ties 
lu'tween  the  Emix:ror  and  ourselves  in  this  way.  my 
jirinripal  aim  lx:inj;  the  exaltation  of  the  taith  ;  for  :i 
is  certain  that  the  more  intimate  the  two  branches 
of  our  house  are.  so  much  the  firmer  will  rcIi^'.«K: 
stand  throughout  Christendom.' 

Only  two  months  later,  early  in  October,  the  biom 
U:\\,  iiiul  the  [irince  died  of  small[X)X.  Whilst  he  U% 
ill  ihc!  distr.ulfd  f.ither  wrote  frantically  to  his  ciw- 
rrsponilcnt.  crying  fi)r  GcxI's  mercy  to  siive  him  trocr! 
this  List  tri.il.  Hut  when  the  boy  had  dietl  the  Kini;  s 
It  tKTs  assumtrd  a  tone  of  dull  des{Mir.  God  had  noc 
heard  his  prayers,  and  hc!  sup|>oseil  it  w.is  tot  the 
licst.  \lr  h.iil  done  everything  to  dedicate  this  gnci 
I')  (kkI  ;  but  his  heart  was  pierced,  and  he  knew  noc 
\\hi:lh<r  hr  lived  or  dreamed,  lie  was  resigned  be 
said,  but  feared  his  const.mcy,  and  so  on  ;  each  phrase 

'   M.i:  c  \:\'.\v  <!*•  M'ir.!{>cn'»:cr.  the  il-iu^'htcr  fif  (^a&toiu  Ihikc  atf  l>^flaai 

!..i  <  ir  m.'.f  i  )(■:::•>  >e'.;c  .  u-.i:»  ^.t^'^c^:^!,  >mi  rcjct.  te«i  AI  once  As  :mpo%^bM. 

■   ''.h  t:  >::i   :\.v    F:e::  h   .inii   Sp.in  ^h  i>»:nt  of  \;e»  '     Ic  would.  :a«SMil 

1.  i-.r  I  ir'.hfi  .i".  fiii:cil.  r.iiher  than  have  drawn   ii>gcthcr,  the    F;v»:S 

:•  vc:;   ..■  .i:.>'  .sj».i  n 
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revealing  a  heart  that  almost  doubted  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty.  > 

Thenceforward,  for  a  time,  his  conduct  changed 
He  had  done  his  best  and  had  not  spared  himself. 
Me  had  prayed  night  and  day,  and  had  fashioned  his 
life  according  to  monastic  counsels.  But  defeat, 
trouble,  poverty  and  bereavement  had  fallen  upon 
him  in  spite  of  all,  and  Philip,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
poignant  contrition,  plunged  into  dissolute  excesses 
that  shocked  and  scandalised  the  devotees  about  him. 
Philip  was  forty-two,  about  the  age  when  some  of 
his  forbears  had  developed  that  strain  of  mystic 
devotion  that  so  nearly  borders  madness.  He  had 
no  male  heir,  and  only  one  tiny  daughter  of  eight, 
and  his  troubles  and  excesses  had  prematurely  aged 
him.  All  Spain  demanded  of  him  a  man  child  to 
succeed  to  his  greatness ;  and  the  remonstrances  of 
the  churchmen  and  the  nuns  at  the  scandal  of  his 
life  were  reinforced  by  the  Emperor's  ambassadors, 
who  urged  that  he  should  marry  the  girl-niece  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  his  dead  son. 

And  so  history  repeated  itself;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  his  grandfather,  Philip  11.,  the  King  accepted  for 
his  wife  the  Austrian  princess  who  had  been  destined 
for  his  daughter-in-law.  Of  his  many  illegitimate 
children  he  had  only  legitimised  one,  Don  Juan 
Jos^  of  Austria,  the  son  of  the  actress  Maria  Calderon. 
He  was  brilliant  and  handsome,  and  had  won  hb 
fathers  regard  ;  but  he  could  never  be  King  of  Spain  ; 
and  Philip,  with  little  enthusiasm,  wedded  an  im- 
mature girl  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  heir  to  his 
country,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  which  typified  the  old  impossible 
>  '  CartAs  dc  U  \'efi«rabte  MjMlre  Sor  Marim  de  AgmU  y  Fdtpt  tv.' 
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claim  of  Spain  to  dictate  the  religion  of  ihc  worid 
It  was  a  disiistrous  resolve,  which  ensured  the  coc- 
summation  of  ruin  to  the  countr)'  and  the  cause  mhsch 
it  was  intended  to  Ixinefit. 

Philip  was  straining  ever)'  ner\'e  a^^ainst  the  Frrnch 
in  Catalonia  and  Flanders  ;  he  was,  to  the  cxtrn:  ai 
his  ability,  att^ickin^;  the  Portuguese  on  the  eastern 
frontier:  and  his  kingdom  of  Naples  w.is  in  fuH 
revolt  The  long  war  had  exhausted  him.  .is  it  had 
f-xhausted  all  Kurope  :  he  had,  ti)  his  own  de?»truc:ion, 
foujjht  the  battles  of  nrligion  in  central  Eun»jjr  by 
:he  side  of  thu  KmjKtror  for  many  years  :  and  ha 
Muw  niarriagu  was  intendrd  to  fasten  the  Emperor 
to  him  in  the  cause  of  Spain.  The  jjcjwerlfssnrs^  oe 
marriagtt  b^nds  to  n-^ist  iK)litical  fortes  was  once  rrxr 
prnvcd  Utfort:  Philip  s.iw  his  bride.  The  Trt..tt>  of 
Wfstph.ili.i  i<)tl«»b«rr  io.}Si  was  finally  signtnl.  JLrjd 
Spain,  which  h.ul  suffenrd  mt)st  in  the  war.  s^icnricrd 
ino^i  in  ihr  pr.ii'r.  1  hr  rcli^^ious  ijiit'stion  in  (ffrTr.*-ii 
\va^  s('ttU:d  for  :^«mk1.  ami  the  dream  of  Charlfj^  •.  mi3 
tinaily  ilissip.itcrd  :  the  ind»-|M-ndrnct-  of  HoiLir.'i.  the 
p*»iiu  wl'.ich  hail  dr.ii^^cd  Spain  down  and  k*-j4  her 
.u  w.ir  f«)r  ntarly  .1  luindrril  years,  w.is  rccc^ni'^cd  ai 
I.isi,  «.;:i  i»f  slurr  imp«»ii-iur  for  fiirthrr  slru^^Ir  b^ 
Philip.  Alsan'  we-nl  In  I-'r.inn*.  .inil  Ptmier.ir.u  to 
Swfiif  :i  :  tin-  i  »nir.il  MiirojHMn  |M>vii;rs  Vivtv  %.4:;s:>d 
iluTt  W.IS  noihiiii^r  niMrtr  for  lh<-  Kminrror  to  r^jht  J*^ 
and  S;>aiii  was  Ic-fi  iur  to  f.icc  .ilone  with  hrr  rr.crr^ 
Iraru*  .  an  1  with. mi  ihr  iinpi-ri-il  co-o(K*ratiun  for  wh*ch 
PL:!:p  liad  paid  so  drar. 

\\  :ili  n-pnmiiic's  .iiid  pomp  wliich  would  be  trdx^A 
:  »  T'  laii:  ihi-  yoan^;  prinifss  K'ft  \'if nna  on  the  i  ;l*- 
\.»\ 'nibf-r  i'».}S.  tr.i\fllin;^  >l«twly  by  ctwich  with  her 
:'r«>i:.fr.  thu  Kini^  ni  Hungary,  low.irds  Trent,  whcrr 
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the  representatives  of  Philip  were  to  take  charge  of 
the  new  Queen.  Endless  festivities  were  held  at 
Trent  and  the  Italian  cities,'  and  simultaneously  in 
Madrid.  Illuminated  streets,  bullfights,  and  palace- 
revels,  which  Philip  attended  with  dull  hopeless  face 
and  heavy  heart,  celebrated  the  announcement  of  the 
nuptials,  coinciding  in  time  with  the  rejoicings  for 
the  recovery  of  Naples  by  the  diplomacy  of  young 
Don  Juan  of  Austria,  Philips  son,  in  the  winter  of 
1648.  But  it  was  well  into  the  autumn  (4th  Sep- 
tember) of  1649  before  the  bride  and  her  Spanish 
household  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  nobles  at  length 
landed  at  Denia  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia. 

At  Navalcamero,  a  small  village  some  fifteen  miles 
from  Madrid,  the  great  cavalcade  arrived  on  the  6th 
October  1 649 ;  and  there  it  was  arranged  that  Philip 
should  first  meet  his  bride.^  For  months  he  had  been 
writing  by  every  post  to  the  nun,  deploring  and  repent- 
ing his  inability  to  resist  the  temputions  of  the  flesh, 
and  ascribing  to  his  sins  the  wars,  pestilence  and 
misery  that  were  scourging  his  beloved  people.  With 
such  qualms  of  conscience  as  this  it  must  have  been 
welcome  to  him — weary  voluptuary  though  he  was — 
to  enter  into  a  licit  union,  which,  at  least,  might  rescue 
him  from  temptation.  Disguised,  he  watched  his  bride 
enter  Navalcamero,  and  then  went  to  lodge  in  another 

*  The  proKress  and  events  frocn  day  to  day  are  rdated  by  Maacaftohas, 
Bishop  o^  Leyria,  who  accompanied  the  Queen,  tn  '  Viage  de  la  Sereni- 
ftima  Reina  DuAa  Mai^^U  de  Austria  *    Madrid,  i6$a 

•  It  has  puixled  many  inquirers  why  the  marriaget  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  should  usually  have  taken  place  in  povertv-stricken  little  villages 
l:ke  Navalcamero  and  Quintanapalla,  where  no  adequate  accommodation 
etisted,  or  could  be  created.  The  real  reason  appears  to  be  that  when 
a  niyal  niarriaKe  took  place  in  a  town  the  latter  was  freed  for  ever  after 
from  paying  tribute.  The  poorer  the  place,  therefore,  the  smaller  the 
%^  n6<  e  of  public  revenue. 
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villag«:  bfrforc  [Myiny;  his  formal  visil  lo  her  a  day  after- 
wjirds.  Mariana  was  just  fifteen,  a  sironjj.  (>.issionatr 
hill-blooiled  ^irl  with  a  hard  heart.  On  hrr  uav  irxxr 
Denia  the  mistress  of  the  robes,  the  Count*  vs  oc 
Medellin.  had  ^^ravely  remonstnited  with  her  for  laLr^h 
inj;  at  the  hultoons,  who  souj^ht  to  amus<:  her.  axxf 
had  schot)It'd  her  in  the  etifjuette  that  forLide  a  (J.-iccr» 
of  Sj)ain  to  walk  in  public.  Hut  Marian.i  madr  ;:^-? 
(»f  such  prud<.-ry,  and  in  the  insolence  of  her  jc-i:^} 
and  youth  went  her  own  way.  lauj^'hin^  her  U\\   .»t  the 

lomedv  i»Iavc'd  before  her  at    Navalc.irnero.    to   mh  > 

tf    I     « 

away  iht-  lime  until  supper. 

'I  lu-    Kini4  and  Oucren   met  for  the  first  lime  m  tr-e 
liulf  or.ilory  wh'-nr  ihrir  m.irri.i^r  w.is  to  U-  i  .ir.rirrs^^ 
by   the   Archbishop   lA   Tolniu,  and    thi-n.   .iftrr   rrocr 
comrdirs  .ind    bullhylus.   the  r(»yal   jKiir  procefJci  t 
iV.f  I'lMiurial.  lit  up  fur  the-  (Hcasion  by  i  i.ooo  li^^-^^  -^ 
p.iss   ihr   first   li.iys   of  their   hon«rymoon.      From    tSe 
krliro  DM  tin-  15th  November  Mariana  made  her  su:? 
riury  into  Nbidrid.      Thr  ca[)ital  surjnissed  its«-If  ir.  ii» 
siLjns   i.f  r'-inirinj^.   fc»r    Philip   was   fxtr«-mely   |*»fx-lAr 
.i:id  his  sul-jrcts  y<arnt<!  f«»r  .m  h«Mr  to  the  throne      Wc 
.:rr  i.»l!  i!i.a  il^.r  whitlr  di^ianrf  fmrn  the  kftirn  to  tre 
oM   p.il.ii*'.  fr<»in  nnr  «  n-l  of  Madrid  lo  th«r  '^ihcr.  ihe 
\\.i\    w.iN  Nj.inn'd   by  .irchcs  of  iIowitn.  whil<i   mcr.- 
ir.ciu.il  •T'cijons  wiih  drvici-s  ol  wi-Icome  vfcrrv  pla^r*: 
.'.:  r.nl,   priiuij'.il   jM»:ni.'       Tin-   <Juei'n   tkhIv  .4   sn«>« 
ulr!:'-  paliP  y  :  .i:;*!  as  sh<-  smilt-d   her  fr.ink    i^rat.rn: 
Miiil'-  i.»  i!i''   I:c-fs  ihcy   wt-Komed  her  for   hrr  ph) 
p.iir.i'  ■!  I '.«fk>.  -md  rcl  p'>ulin;^  lips,  kntiwin^  littir  :h^ 
.i'!  I  SI  Iti^li  l^i'.iri  ih.ii  bf.ii  b«ne.ilh  the  bu.\t>m  Ix^M^icr. 

l*i.:'.:p  \\.i>.  inr»  biisy  I'-r  witks  in  thf  «ieli)jht>  li  r  * 
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honeymoon  to  write  to  his  confidante  the  nun,  pre- 
sumably also  because  the  sins  he  so  deeply  deplored, 
and  so  constantly  repeated,  did  not  tempt  him  during 
the  first  weeks  of  his  married  life.  But  when,  on  the 
17th  November,  he  found  time  to  write,  he  expresses 
the  utmost  satisfaction  at  his  bride.  '  I  confess  to  you/ 
he  says,  '  that  I  know  not  how  I  can  thank  our  Lord 
sufficiently  for  the  mercy  he  has  shown  to  me  in  giving 
me  such  a  companion  ;  for  all  the  qualities  I  have 
hitherto  recognised  in  my  niece  are  great,  and  I  find 
myself  exceedingly  content,  and  full  of  a  desire  to  prove 
myself  not  ungrateful  for  so  singular  a  mercy  by  chang- 
ing my  mode  of  life  and  submitting  myself  in  all  things 
to  His  will. 'I  The  nun  in  answer  to  this  ui^ed  the  King 
to  live  well  in  his  new  condition,  *  trying  earnestly  that 
the  Queen  shall  have  all  your  attention  and  regard, 
instead  of  your  Majesty  casting  your  eyes  on  other 
objects  strange  and  curious.'  All  Spain,  the  nun  con- 
tinues, is  yearning  for  an  heir,  and  her  own  prayers 
are  ceaseless  to  that  end. 

Philip  was  full  of  good  resolves.  He  would  never 
go  astray  again  ;  but,  though  he  was  as  anxious  for  a 
son  as  his  people  were,  he  was  in  doubt  yet  as  to  his 
new  wife's  having  arrived  at  sufficient  maturity  to  have 
children  :  *  although  others  of  her  age,  which  is  fifteen 
ye;irs,  can  do  so.  But  it  is  easy  for  our  Lord  to  remedy 
this,  and  I  hope  in  His  mercy  that  He  will  do  it.'^  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  depositary  of  all  these  hopes, 
Mariana,  was  diverting  herself  as  best  she  could  in 
girlish  romps  with  her  step-daughter  of  ten,  who  seems 
to  have  been  her  constant  companion.  Philip,  in  writ- 
ing of  them,  generally  speaks  of  them  as  *the  girls,* 
and  frequently  mentions  Mariana's  joy  at  shows  and 

<  Cartas  dc  Sor  MarU.  ^/M. 
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gaiety.  Once  more  the  Buen  Retiro  rang  with  U^hi 
liiughter.  Comedies  and  masquerades  were  a^ain  ibr 
constant  cliversion  of  the  Court,  though  pestilence  »-as 
scourj^in^  the:  land,  Catalonia  and  Portugal  defWd 
the  arms  of  Spain,  and  the  French  in  FLinden;  st:!! 
held  the  armi(.'S  of  Philip  at  bay.  Ple;isure.  the  jcn*  ol 
living;,  iibsorheil  the  younjj  Queen's  attention ;  Ajyi 
after  the  first  f<:w  months  of  marriajje,  Philip  usually 
rrfers  to  her  somewhat  wearily,  and  only  with  rrfercncr 
to  her  enjoyments  or  to  his  ho{K:s  of  projjeny.  After 
one  disap[)()intment  a  child  w«'ls  bom  in  July  1651.  a 
i^irl,  who  was  christened  with  the  usual  unrestrained 
splendour  by  the  name  of  Maria  Margaret.'  Again 
l;igh  hoprs  were  entertained  in  due  time,  only  to  be 
disappointrd.  and  Mariana  fell  into  melancholy  .  for 
Philip  had  relapsed  into  his  b^id  habits  again,  notwrtfa- 
siandinj^^  his  vows  and  resolves,  and  the  delay  in  the 
i  oniin^  of  a  son  incrt-ast-d  his  coldness  towards  his  miit. 
A  fren/ifd  round  of  gaiety  at  the  Huen  Kefirodid  wxne 
tiiinj^  to  arouse  the  Queen  out  of  her  depression.-  but 
I'hilip  had  now  but  little  pleasure  in  his  old  love  lor 
l^liilrrin^j  shows  ;  for  the  [irayed  for  son  camt?  not.  afti 
w.ir  .uul  pfsiihrnce  still  scourgeil  Spain,  as  he  hrmhr 
lK-Iit:\  t'll  for  his  own  personal  backsliding 

Thr  lifr  of  the  pal.ice  had  settled  down  tt>  utter 
in'»iioi!iny.  Philip,  imme-rsed  in  businrss ;  'with  hst 
j"'n  always  in  his  hand.'  as  he  says,  had  little  time  fcr 
fri\(i]iiy.  His  demeanour  in  public  w.ls  like  thatch  a 
^laiiif.  and  when  he  received  ministers  or  dr}>utat:ces 
it  was  iioiii.i'd  ih.il  no  nniscK'  of  his  face  m*ivrti  tc: 
i.:s  lij.s.  I\\<'ry  niove-menl  w.ls  settled  bcforrhaa-i 
.iiid  ii  w.is  jMJssiMf  t«i  foret^'ll  a  year  in  advance  exaiXi 

.     »■     !  :  ::ir  -l.r  ::..ir:  c.I  J.rr  •  i•l:^.l.  :he  Knipcfur  Lc^'p*  •- 

'  );•.-  :..i       .1*  •   ■   »-        h .   re:. 
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where  the  Court  would  be  on  a  given  day,  and  what 
the  King  would  be  doing  at  a  certain  hour.  Mariana 
lived  in  her  own  way,  with  little  show  of  affection  for 
her  elderly  husband,  or  for  the  people  amongst  whom 
she  lived.  She  had  fallen  by  this  time  (1657)  into  the 
stiff*  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  Court,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  her  hoydenish  merriment  she  displayed  a  haughtiness 
as  great  as  that  of  Philip  himself  without  his  under- 
lying tenderness  or  his  pathetic  resignation.  She  was 
German  in  all  her  sympathies,  and  soon  lost  the  love 
of  Sfxtnianls  that  had  been  gained  by  the  freshness  of 
her  youth.'  Dressed  in  the  tremendous  triple-hooped 
farthingale ;  with  her  stiff*,  squarely  arranged  wig,  and 
her  full  painted  cheeks,  she  presented  a  sufficiently 
dignified  appearance  in  public ;  but  her  ffat,  unamiable 
fiice.  hard,  wear)'  eyes,  and  bulging  jaw,  gave  her  a 
look  which  repelled  rather  than  attracted. 

The  outward  prudery  of  her  Court  barely  veiled  a 
state  of  atrocious  immorality  amongst  all  classes.  It 
was  considered  almost  a  reproach  for  any  of  the  ladies, 
all  widows  or  unmarried,  who  were  attached  to  the 
palace  service  by  hundreds,  to  have  no  extravagant 
gallant  ready  to  ruin  himself  for  her  caprices ;  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  assassination  was  rife  in  the 
capital ;  and  the  news  letters  of  the  time  are  full  of 
scandalous  stories,  in  which  nobles,  ladies  and  actresses 
are  concerned  disgracefully.  Corruption  reigned  more 
impudently  than  ever,  and  whilst  ships  were  rotting  on 
the  beach,  and  unpaid  soldiers  were  starving  in  the 
midst  of  war,  vast  sums  were  spent  on  foolish  shows 
and  revelry.     Philip  now  had  little  pleasure  in  it  all, 

*  K%cn  thus  early  thtt  began  lo  introduce  Austrian  etiquette  in  her 
rerefMi(X)%  ;  tuch,  for  instance,  as  causing  the  ladies  presented  to  her  to 
pas)  ^irfore  her,  in  by  one  door  and  out  by  an  opposite  door  f  Avisos  de 

ilariionucvo,. 
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iioinif  through  it  like  a  leaden  automaton,  only  to 
iDrturc  himstrlf  with  remorse  afterwards,  but  withal 
habit  or  mere  wcrakness  led  him  to  allow  such  scandA^s 
as  thi!  imposititm  of  a  tax  u|X)n  oil  to  pay  for  the  dcv 
sta^^M:  ai  iht:  Bu«:n  Retire,  and  the  robbing  of  the  bhnnc 
of  th^-  vrnrraicd  Virj^in  of  AtcKha  of  a  great  4s!\cy 
chandt.'lier  for  the  illumination  of  the  theatre.  > 

In  Sfiiiimbt  r  1654  it  was  announceil  th.it  Mar^^-u 
was  <i^ain  pregnant.  *  God  gnint  that  it  ni«iy  be  so. 
wrutr  a  roiirlicr  :  *  hut  if  it  is  goinj^  to  be  a  jjirl  :t  :s  of 
no  UM-  to  us.  \Vc  do  not  want  any  of  them.  Thrrt 
an-  plenty  nf  w<imen  alrearly/2  The  Kin>;  «  h<.#pes 
rost!  thai  a  son  would  at  last  be  born  tt>  him.  aad 
Mariana  insisurd  upon  accomp^mying  him  evf-rj-mhrrr . 
tor  in  lh«-  intervals  of  her  merrymaking  she  w.is  a  prnr 
to  deep  melancholy,  increased  when  a  girl  inLtnt  was 
lu^rn  only  l«»  die  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  pni^na^ 
iit:alions  of  asiroloj^t-rs  and  quacks  decidci!  in  tbc 
Miinnier  af  1O55  that  thcr  praye<l-for  son  y^as  nom 
really  on  the  w.iy  :  an«l  as  time  went  on  unheard  ul 
|)n  |»arali(ins  were  made  for  the  event.  The  Mar^«^ 
of  litliihe  had  twenty-two  new  comeilies  wntirfi 
rcidy  lor  repreNeni.ilinn  in  the  CDmin;;  festivities.  .Lad 
lafi^^e  sums  «)t"  iimney  were  s|H'nt  in  deconitions  bclocT* 
hand.  Mariana  s  lii^htcst  caprice  was  law.  iind  Thip 
hardly  lel'i  her  side.  The  old  (i.'ilace  depressed  her. 
an!  i!;«-  iJui-n  Ke-iin»  Ixcame  her  |K:rmanrnt  aboir  . 
n^n  Ju.Mi  i»f  Austria  sent  from  Flanders  the  roust 
WMiiilcrtiil  la|»esiries.  and  l^-d  and  be<l  furniturr  citr 
^••*  ri.  Miih  a  vaNi  l>e»lsifail  of  gdt  bronze  which  coa  a 
h>r:  me;  (he  hedroom  f-arniture  being  a  mass  of  sroi 
I'Mii  an«!  i^'iijd  »  rnl»ri)itlery  upt»n  s;itin.     'There  is  no 

'  \-.  -If  r..tr::iiir.iciii.  \".   i:    p.  y>y    KcbniATy  |6«^ 
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getting  the  Queen  out  of  the  Retiro,  for  she  frets  in 
the  palace.  She  passes  the  mornings  amongst  her 
flowers,  the  days  in  feastings,  and  the  nights  in  farces. 
All  this  goes  on  incessantly,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
so  much  pleasure  does  not  pall  upon  her.' '  But  again 
the  prophets  were  wrong,  for  in  December  another 
epileptic  girl  child  was  born  and  died  :  '  Saint  Gaetano 
notwithstanding.'  ^ 

Mariana  fell  gravely  ill  after  this,  and  a  slight  stroke 
of  paralysis,  amongst  other  ailments,  kept  her  for  many 
weeks  hovering  between  life  and  death.  Philip  did 
his  best  to  raise  her  spirits,  and  when  the  Cortes 
petitioned  him  to  have  his  elder  daughter  Maria 
Theresa  acknowledged  as  heiress,  he  refused,  in  order 
not  to  distress  his  wife,  who.  he  said,  would  be  sure  to 
have  an  heir  directly.  His  letters  to  the  nun  show  that 
he,  at  this  period,  was  himself  in  the  depths  of  black 
despair,  overborne  by  his  troubles ;  for  Cromwell  had 
seizeil  Jamaica,  and  Spain  was  at  war  by  sea  and  land 
with  England  and  France  together.  Whilst  Philip 
w;is  gratifying  his  young  wife  by  such  entertainments 
as  looking  on  from  concealed  boxes  in  a  theatre  crowded 
with  women,  whilst  a  hundred  rats  were  surreptitiously 
let  loose  upon  the  floor ;  3  he  was  a  prey  to  a  morbid 
misery  closely  akin  to  madness,  anticipating  an  early 
death,  weeping  for  the  utter  ruin  that  enveloped  him 
and  Spain,  and  the  absence  of  a  male  heir. 

One  of  his  strange  whims  at  this  time  was  to  pass 
hours  alone   in   the   new  jasper   mausoleum    at    the 

*  Hamad tiet'o,  voL  ii. 

*  The  cumedy  of  San  Oaeuno  had  been  rtpretcntcd  at  the  tpedal 
(irtirc  o^  the  Queen  thortiy  belbre,  not  withoat  tome  difficulty  from  the 
In(|uttiiion,  and  the  crush  to  tec  it  was  so  great  that  several  people  were 
killed. 

'  Bamonuevo,  vol  ii.  joS 
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Escorial.  to  which  the  bcxlics  of  his  ancestors  ha^i  j-:*: 
been  tninsft-Tnfd.      He  wrote  after  one  of  these  vis:ts  ir. 
1654  : — •  I  saw  the  coq^se  of  the  Emp<*ror  whose  l>»:* 
although   h<-   has  l)cen  dead   ninety-six    yt-ars.   zs   *ls'' 
perfect,  and  by  this  is  seen  how  th«r  Lord   h^ts  rrpaxi 
him    for   his  efforts   in    favour  of   ihr    faith    whilst    he 
lived.      It    hdpefi    me    much:    {xirticulariy    as    I    c-n 
lemplalr-d    the   place   whirre    I    am   to    lie.    vkhrn    (Vuii 
shall  lake  me.      I    prayed   Him  not  to  let    me   foqf^: 
what    1    saw  there  ; ' '   and  shortly  aft«:r    this   anr^her 
contemporary     records    that    the    Kinjj    {v'Lsse<!     two 
sr)Iii;iry    hours   on   his   knet-s    on    the    liarr    sionr^  ci 
Uur  mausoleum    Ix^fore    his    own   last   nrstinj{-pU».r  :r. 
pravcr  ;  and  that  when  he  came  out  his  eves  were  rr* 
and  swoIIlmi  with  w«-<'pin^.- 

Agiiin.  in  Au-^ust  1636.  a  girl  chiM  was  borr.  to 
Mari.m.i  only  lu  dir  the  same  day.  and  then  df-prr-xs.-xL 
uiler  .m»l  profound,  ft-ll  upon  Thilip  and  his  wife  for 
no  ray  of  li.i^hi  camr  from  any  direction.  Thrrr  vas 
nt>  money  for  the  most  ordinary  ne-fils.  Tht-  Ir:!;a2 
treasures  wen?  n-gulirly  c.ipture«l  by  thr  English  «ho 
rj.isely  invested  Cadiz  itself,  whilst  the  French  on  iSr 
I-'l-mde-rs  frontier  and  in  Catalonia  worked  their  miZ 
.ilinost  without  impeachment,  an*!  the  I\)rtJj;*jeir 
tletie<l  their  old  sovereign.  Thilip  w^is  rrady  Itt  trukt 
peace  almost  at  any  sacrifice,  at  least  with  the  Frr:>ch 
but  th<'  <lein.in«ls  of  M.i/arin  were  as  yet  too  hurr/.ial 
inj^  for  .1  power  which  had  claimed  for  so  lon^  ihr 
predoiniii.ince  in  Iuiro|)e.  At  len^jth,  in  the  mhiss 
•  •!  ther  viistress.  hopfr  tl.iwned  once  more,  and  a^air.  the 
wise.iLTes  predicii'd  ih.il  this  time  the  Queen  vouid 
.^i\<'  birth  to  a  son.      Mariana's  every  fancy  w*as  gnc> 

•  L.i::.!-  ■:♦.•  '.  i  Vtrrrablc  Sor  Ma:  a  de  A^i^xLx 
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fied  >  Water  parties  on  the  lake  at  the  Retiro,  endless 
farces,  as  usual,  capricious  bull  feasts,  and  diversions 
of  all  sorts,  kept  up  her  spirits;  and  Don  Juan  sent 
another  sumptuous  bed  and  furniture  more  splendid 
than  the  previous  gift.  Whilst  this  waste  was  going 
on  in  one  direction,  taxes  were  being  piled  up  in  a 
way  that  made  them  unproductive,  and  such  was  the 
fxnur)'  in  the  King's  palace  that  Philip  himself,  on  the 
vigil  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  (20th  November 
1657),  had  nothing;  to  eat  but  eggs  without  fish,  as  his 
stewards  had  not  a  real  of  ready  money  to  pay  for 
anything  ( Barrionuevo).  Exactly  a  week  after  the 
King  was  reiluced  to  such  straits,  the  child  of  his 
prayers  arrive<l.  An  heir  was  born  at  last  to  the 
weary  man  of  fifty-two,  whose  crown  was  crushing 
him. 

M<ulrid  as  usual  went  crazy  with  turbulent  rejoicing, 
whilst  Mariana  in  the  gravest  danger  battled  for  her 
life.  Every  Ix^nch  and  table  in  the  palace,  we  are 
told,  wiis  broken,  and  no  eating  house  or  tavern  in  the 
town  esca|Krd  sticking  by  the  crowd  of  idle  rogues  who 
marche<l  with  music  and  singing,  whilst  they  stripped 
decent  |)eo[)le  even  of  their  garments  to  pay  for  their 
orgy.^  Later,  there  were  the  usual  bull  fights,  masquer- 
ades, and  the  eternal  come<lies  with  new  stage  effects ; 
an<l  not  a  noble  in  Castile  failed  to  go  and  congratulate 
the  King.  Astrologists  were  to  the  fore,  as  usual, 
foretelling  by  the  stars  that  the  newly  bom  babe  would 
grow  up  to  Ix!  wise,  prudent  and  brave,  and  would 
outlive  all   his  brothers  and  sisters   in  a  prosperous 

*  <  >nc  cUy   Mh  Nov«n)>er  1657)  «he  suddenly  asked  for  some  BtrAmeioi 

bof  fntteri  ,  and  men  were  sent  out  hun7ing  to  the  i'Uui  where  ihey  were 

sold     A  icreat  c  auldnm  lA  S  Ihs.  o^  them  were  brought  smoking  hot  covered 

with  htmey,  an«l  Mariana  ate  greedily  of  them,  to  her  great  contentment. 

'  liarnonuevo. 
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fortunate  career.  The  proud  father  was  full  of  ^ni:- 
tude  to  the  Most  Ilij^h  tor  the  si}{nal  favour  contTrcd 
upon  him.  *  Help  me,  Sor  Maria.'  hf  wrole  to  ihe 
nun.  *  to  ijive  thanks  to  Him  ;  for  I  mys<:If  .tm  L^nabir 
to  do  so  ail»«|uately  :  .md  pray  Him  in  m^ike  m*-  dJy 
grateful.  an<l  Kivr  me  strenj^th  henceforward  in  do  H:* 
holy  will.  The  new-born  child  is  \%ell,  and  I  xm{«Ijnr 
you  ttike  him  un«lj*r  y^ur  protection,  .md  pr.iy  i*  '•ur 
Lord  and  His  h«*ly  mothe.-r  to  keep  him  fi^r  ihtrir  s*  n  .cr. 
thi-  exaltation  «if  the  f.iith  and  thtr  ^ixn\  of  ih^-vr  r*-alr::iL 
.And  if  this  is  not  to  \h\  then  pr.iy  lt.-i  him  Lit-  ukra 
from  mc  before  h<:  comes  to  man's  estate.'  * 

Philij),  liktr  his  courtiers,  went  into  rhafr*-J:^  .:»i 
admir.itit>n  of  the  Ixrauiy  and  |)erfeclion  of  the  ir.i.%r.i 
that  had  brcn  Uirn  to  him.  So  f.iir  an  anj{rl  %x,r*"Iv 
ni-Vf.T  ha«l  bi'cn  sem  than  this  jMHir  epilej  i.-.  rr.-^r^ 
of  hum.mity  from  whom  so  jAtiihriically  much  «a* 
expected.  On  the  Mth  I)«.'C<-mb<T  Philip  pkIc  m  SlUc 
on  a  ^reat  NeajxDlitan  horse  throuj^h  the  sirrrt*  c4 
Madri«l.  to  uiive  th.mks  to  the  X'ir^in  «>f  At<x:ha  i<€ 
ihr  boon  voiK'hsaff'd  to  him,  and  the  capit.ii  ln-vr^m  :15 
round  of  oftii  iril  rrj.»icin;4s.  I*\)unt«iins  ran  winr.  m«i«c 
.md  <iani  in^  wmi  on  ni^lu  anvi  day,  mummer>  in 
sir.iM;^!-  d:>-iiisr-  pnimc-nadrd  ihtr  Niretts  in  pnvrsv.<i 
biiihiL^hi^  .iiiij  il-.f  us.i.il  tiresi»m«'  bull<.>onfr\  tr^ii'.rd 
ih.il  Madrid  ^h-in-d  with  llir  Kin^j  his  drlij^jhl  thai  An 
h«ir  l\.ul  \n-ru  lM>rn  to  hiin.-      Thilip  himself  u.i.>  m  h.^^h 

'    I"  I      !r   !.i   \'r".r;  iMr   >.*r   M.i'  .i  ilc   A^tc»U.     The  K  r.^  %   ;^i^^- 

i:..'-  •■   .r.  !•  ii  :!ii-  .  }•..;■  .".  i-.i  a!  'hr  .i^^t  mI  |i»'.;t. 

i  -  •■\V,i'.  .1.  IV.  f  .!  ti:«-f  rr  .i  n^-^  j»:  ■!.!  Ctl  a  rrni'»n*".rAr>  r  ?-!« 
■'■  •  :...•!!»■  K  •■...  *  l!  -  .:  -■  i  .*!;■!  |-»!  !..  !««r  yo-jf  \|.kr«;ji  •  t-  *-** 
'■'      ■■;...  r.i!  ;i. I*  '.:-  "f  ,'i  :t    ...^  r.  !',  \y.ii    \   du  Jir>rc\  J:  *  ■  *.  r  »•- i«-«r*« 

:.'i'  :  '  I..  'A  r\-  I  •  w  ^v::!:-.  '..i  Ik*  -jtti:  un  !;.c*f  fe^l.v.i  e»  ■'>rti  :*n  t  i 
.1  i  I  •  I  ::  :,»  .  :,''tiil  .'.  v.c::  r-.r  '.J'.r  .irftr»i  c  of  \tH;r  cliivr.  l.rf  '.S^frr 
''I-    -.  '    f-:.    :..  ..'jriM-  ?■•*..  1  I:  \^  K'*"**  *'-»  rrsj-.c  li*r  :^  :,-•  ^ 

:1.'  •  .  '-.;:  !c:  ui  «l'i  .:  a.:J;  .i     -.kr  ^-jna  :cncr  '     i^artuj 
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good  humour,  bandying  jests  with  his  favourite,  Don 
Luis  de  Haro ;  and,  at  the  brilliant  ceremony  of  the 
christening  of  Prince  Philip  Prosper,  a  week  later, 
which  he  witnessed  hidden  behind  the  closed  jalousies 
of  his  pew,  he  was  proudly  pleased  at  the  vigorous 
squalls  of  the  infant  *  Ah  !  *  he  whispered  to  Haro, 
*  that  s  what  I  like  to  hear,  there  is  something  manly 
in  that.'  >  It  was  fortunate  for  Philip  that  he  could 
not  foresee  that  this  babe  for  whom  he  had  prayed  so 
fer\*ently  would  be  snatched  from  him  four  years  later, 
stricken  by  the  calamity  of  its  descent ;  and  that  the 
later  child  that  would  succeed  him,  the  offspring  of 
incest  too.  would  end  the  line  of  the  great  Emperor  in 
decrepit  imbecility,  matching  sadly  with  the  decadence 
of  his  counir)*. 

Whilst  the  continued  and  costly  celebrations  of  the 
Queen  s  tanly  recover)*  after  the  birth  of  her  sickly 
child  were  scandalising  the  thoughtful,  national  affairs 
were  going  from  biid  to  worsc.^  Don  Luis  de  Haro, 
Philip's  prime  minister,  had  started  in  January  1658 
to  relieve  Kad^ijoz,  closely  invested  by  the  masculine 
Queen  of  Portugal,  herself  a  Spaniard,  and  had  been 
disj^nicefully  routed  by  the  despised  Portuguese.    This 

■  lUrrsonuevo.  A  •  ut  lous  circum^unce  is  related  by  the  tame  journalift 
at  having  taken  place  at  the  christening.  The  lady-in-waiting,  as  usual, 
handed  the  child  tu  the  little  InCanu  Marf;arct«  aged  six,  who  was  the 
g«Mimo(her  ;  and  the  only  <  lothin>:  the  babe  wore  was  an  extremely  short 
tunic,  the  lower  limbs  beinj:  entirely  bare.  The  little  lnCuita«  shocked  at 
what  she  considered  disrespectful  neglect,  asked  angrily  why  the  pnnce 
wat  mjt  properly  dressed  ;  and  had  to  be  told  that  it  was  done  purposely 
in  firder  that  all  might  sec  that  he  was  really  a  male. 

*  liamonuevo  relates  (^-ol.  iv.  p.  i66>,  that  a  saintly  Franciscan  friar. 
upon  being  appealed  to  by  Fhiltp  to  pray  for  the  health  of  his  chikl, 
replied  that  he  would  do  so,  but  a  better  pra)'er  still  would  be  for  the 
King  to  give  up  his  constant  comedies  and  rejoicings  and  pray  to  God 
himsell  This  was  in  June  i6sS ;  and  the  nun  was  for  ever  giving  to 
I'hilip  the  same  advice. 
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was  a  humilialion  thai  proved  lo  the  world   ih«:  c  -jr- 
pk-K*  impotence  of  Spain  :   but   in  June  of  ihr    '«.rv 
year  a   more*  dainaj^injj    blow   still   was    dealt    a:    i^j^ 
power   that   had   hrM    its   head   sci   hij^'h    in    ih**    p*s: 
The  Ijalil'.*  of  the   I  )unes.  c )r   Dunkirk,  in   which    I  Wyt 
Juan.   Conde  and   the  Diiki*  of  York  c»n    the    Sj..t-:0 
side  were  pilled  ayainst  Tiirenne.  aide «!    by  the  ::••  c* 
<»f  Cromwell,  was  a  crushing  defeat  f«'r    I'h.Jip  s  !..rc-^ 
an<l  plared  all   I'lan<lers  at   the  m»rty  of  ih«-    I-rrr..r. 
It    was   ilf-ar   thai    IMiilip   coiiM    h;4ht    no    I.  .nj^'-r    !•-' 
Sp.iin   h.id  well  ni^h  bl(rd   to  death  ;  anf!   s«»   i^n-i:  ha- 
ihr  d(  popnlatiiin  tif  C.islil«-  that  a  proj<i  t  was  a-:   !!•■- 
-  -  ihniij^h    not    carried    out    for    lack    of    rr<  r- \ 
r«-pfopIe    th«:    counir)'    with     Iri>h    and      I  >.iir- .*::-- 
Caiholio. 

There  were  other  circumstanci's  that  t»n.!»i  t.im^rc- 
pcacr-  b«-si<hs  the  exhaustion  of  SjAiiin.  The  l«rv 
xears  of  w.ir  h.id  told  he.ivily  u|»f»n  the  rr5-»urcr^  i 
I-'rance  :  th«'  C.ilal.ins  by  this  time  ha«!  ijn>wn  hc.ir.S 
;!r«  d  of  ihtir  l*n  :uh  kinij  Stork,  and  wer»-  \r.%rr..r^ 
t'lr  ihe  n-lurn  *A  th»ir  Spanish  kin^  Li»^  ;  and.  *%':•  \t 
■  ill.  Ma/arin  had  i"»n;^'  cast  ci»v«tinjs  eye.-s  <^n  iSr 
>»l'.inish  Slit  1 1  ssit.n.  in  ihe  viry  {»rol*.ib!»-  c.i<^  r< 
l'l.;!;|»'s  i^si;f  liy  his  stnmd  \\it»'  failing.  I*  r  \-:Ar* 
:!.'  «_>in«n-r«  ;^«'nt.  Ann.i  tif  Aii^iria.  h-nl  U-en  N;r\  -*; 
I'-r  ji'Mv-r  with  lier  bn»ih«-r.  but  lirtumstar.^  •  ^  :.-•: 
ii.ili«»nil  |iri.!f'  h.nl  ;ilways  dctValeil  her.  The  t  Ti  ct* 
<>t  i!.'  I.in|Mri»rs  aj^trus  in  M.idriii.  .lidetl  verv  j-mrr 
I::II\  b\  M.iri.irM.  h.-ni  al>o  \»r:\  exirtc  il  i«>  yr'\^.T.': 
A  tl-i'-e  .i:;p  •  nvnt  beiwe«-n  I'r.ince  .md  SjMin  I" 
I'  5''  M.  :•  LiMiirn-  li.id  l»een  .sent  secretly  by  Mxrar- 
i"  M.idriM.  when-  he  passeil  m.iny  mi»nth?»  in  «:.*--8c 
»"nl«r«iu<  \\\{h  Luis  de  Haro,  entieavourin^.  Zj^' 
\^:l!.«nll  MHi«>s.  in  n«*i^(»ti.iie  pe.ice. 
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In  one  of  their  meetings  Haro  wore  in  his  hat,  as 
an  ornament,  a  medal  impressed  with  the  portrait  of 
the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  Phih'p*s  daughter  by  his 
first  wife.  *  If  your  King  would  give  to  my  master 
for  a  wife  the  original  of  the  [)ortrait  you  wear,*  said 
Lionne.  <luly  instructed  by  Sfazarin,  '|H:ace  would 
soon  b<r  macle.'  Nothing  more  was  said  at  the  time, 
for.  in  the  absence  of  a  son,  Philip  dared  not  marrj' 
the  hcin-ss  of  S|)ain  to  his  nephew  Louis  xiv.,  but 
when  an  heir  was  born  to  Mariana,  the  idea  of  a 
marriajje  Ix-tween  Maria  Theresa  and  Louis  xiv.  at 
once  became  realisable.  The  Austrian  interest  still 
stcKxl  in  the  way  ;  and  Mariana,  who  was  as  purely 
an  ambassador  for  her  brother  as  his  accredited 
di|)lomatic  re[)resc*ntative  was,  used  all  her  efforts  to 
frustrate  the  plan  ;  and  a  marriage  was  actively  ad- 
vocate<I  by  her  l^etween  the  Infanta  and  Leopold,  the 
h<-ir  of  the  empire.  Philip  for  a  long  time  allowed 
himself  to  incline  to  the  Austrian  connection  that  had 
aln-ady  cost  him  so  dear. 

As  soon  as  the  I'Vench  match  looked  promising,  as 
a  rfsult  of  much  secret  intrigue  between  Mazarin  and 
Haro.  the  KmjK-ror  offered  to  Philip  a  great  army  in 
I- landers  to  aid  in  ex|K!lling  the  French ;  and  when 
Philip  was  hesitating  Ix-tween  the  |)ersuasions  of  his 
wife  Mariana,  and  her  kinsmen  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  pressure  of  |K)verty  on  the  other,  which  made  a 
continuance  of  the  war  difficult  for  him,  Mazarin 
played  a  tmm|)  card  which  won  the  game.  Louis 
was  taken  ostenuuifiusly  to  Lyons  to  woo  the  Princess 
of  Savoy  ;  and,  in  fear  of  a  coalition  against  Spain, 
Philip  sent  his  minister  Haro  to  nc*gotiate  peace  with 
Mazarin  |>ersonally  on  the  banks  of  the  Bidasoa. 
During  all  the  autumn  of  1659,  on  the  historic   Isle 
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of  Pheasants  in  the  river,  the  keen  diplomatists  fou^h: 
over  details;  and  often  their  labours  seemed  h«>ji^!'-« 
for  the  Spaniards  were  as  proud  as  rvvr  and  iry 
I'rench  as  j^reedy.  But  the  frail  health  c»f  th»-  p-u.*>^- 
l)al)e.  who  alone  stood  Iw.'tween  the  Infanta  ani  th-** 
Spanish  succession,  at  lenijth  made  Ma/-ir:n  rr.'^^ 
vieMini;  :  the  last  jjreat  obstacle,  the  re2>t«»r.4i.«'n  i< 
Conde's  forfc-itr-d  estates,  w;is  overcome,  ami  or.e  of  :hr 
most  fateful  treaties  in  hisior)'  was  settlrd. 

It  was  still  a  l>itter  pill  for  S{i;iin.  for  she  I«»^:  rr.-:h 
of  her  I'leniish  territ<jry  and  the  county  of  ki.»us**;;".. «-. 
but,  at  l«:ast.  she  nrj^ained  Catalonia,  and.  .iJ/ii%f:  *11 
strcunrd  pf:ace  with  1'' ranee.  The  Infanta  w\i&  to  rr.Arr% 
Louis  \iv.,  and  the  Spanianls  insisted  that  she  sh«  uxi 
n-nounce  forever  her  cLiim  to  the  succession  ^4  h^r 
f.ilher's  crown,  though  Maz.irin  made  the  c:.i.;sr  :- 
effrciivc  by  stipul.itini;  that  ihr.  renunciation  ^J^h— ^i-J 
l»t' iondiiion.il  u\hm\  the  entire  jkiymeni  of  the  d^-mn 
ot  50o.f)cxj  crowns,  which,  it  was  mor«r  than  pr'»K»J»Ir. 
IM'iilip  muld  ncM-r  pay.*  In  the  meanwhilr  M.tn^ra 
h.nl  born*-  another  son.  who  dii'ii  in  his  r-arly  inf.tn«^^ 
an*!  .11  the-  p«»nipoiis  c-inl)assy  ot  the  Huke  i!»-  lirAm- 
nii»iu  to  Madriil.  fMrmally  to  ask  for  the  hand  •■!  :h« 
Inl.iiU.i.  slit'  look  liltlf  pains  to  apjK-ar  .imiat.»Ir  to  as 
t'i:i!«.i'-Ny  whiih  sh»-  l«M»kfd  ujN»n  as  lirinj^ir-ij^  .i  lirfcat 
Utr  I'.'T  aiul  hrr  f.imily. 

A  vi\i.l  |iiiii:n"  of  her  and  her  huslxind  at  «*r.e  i 
thr  :.^nMi  P-prfsfriii.iiions  at  the*  theatre  of  the  »  .-i 
jialavi-  !•>  :^!\i.::i  by  .i  f(»ll«»wrr  *M  Cirammont.  ^ho  mr.<r 
.in  air«»niu  . »f  ihi-  embassy.-  'The  jjreat  saU)i*n.  h^ 
says.  '  w  is  lit  nnly  l)y  six  i;r«'at  \*ax  candles  in  ^!j^ir.:>: 

'   •  K'     :•■      .!•••    I:..r-  ;   !  ■•:..  .'.■in:u>'.  .i.:\  .in.^a^-iaileiir*  ac   fr^r-  r  rs 
I  ^}  i..-.r.   V  ■:  '.!    :r:  \  .It:- 

\'    ..I,  f    .  r.'j'.i^lir         I '.If".  !''•/ 
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stands  of  silver.  On  both  sides  of  the  saloon,  facing 
each  other,  there  are  two  boxes  or  tribunes  with  iron 
grilles.  One  of  these  was  occupied  by  the  Infantas 
and  some  of  the  courtiers,  whilst  the  other  was  destined 
for  the  Marshal  (Grammont).  Two  benches  covered 
with  Persian  rugs  ran  along  the  sides  facing  each 
other,  and  upon  these  some  twelve  of  the  ladies  of 
the  court  sal,  whilst  we  Frenchmen  stood  behind  them. 
.  .  .  Then  the  Queen  and  the  little  Infanta  entered, 
preceded  by  a  lady  holding  a  candle.  When  the  King 
appe<ired  he  saluted  the  ladies,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  box  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Queen,  whilst  the 
little  Infanta  sat  on  her  left.  The  King  remained 
motionless  during  the  whole  of  the  play,  and  only 
once  said  a  word  to  the  Queen,  although  he  occasion- 
ally cast  his  eyes  round  on  every  side.  A  dwarf  was 
standing  close  by  him.  When  the  play  was  finished 
all  the  ladies  rose  and  gathered  in  the  middle,  as 
canons  do  after  ser\'ice.  They  then  joined  hands,  and 
made  their  courtesies,  a  ceremony  that  lasted  seven 
or  eight  minutes;  for  each  lady  made  her  courtesy 
separately.  In  the  meanwhile  the  King  was  standing, 
and  he  then  bowed  to  the  Queen,  who  in  her  turn 
bowed  to  the  Infanta,  after  which  they  all  joined  hands 
and  retired.* 

In  April  1660  Philip  bade  farewell  to  Mariana  and 
set  forth  on  this  famous  journey  to  the  French  frontier, 
to  ratify  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  with  his  sister 
Anna  of  Austria,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  their 
early  youth  more  than  forty  years  before,  and  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young  King  of  France. 
Philip,  for  the  s^ike  of  economy,  had  ordered  that  as 
small  a  train  as  possible  should  accompany  him ;  but, 
withal,  so  enormous  was  his  following  and  thai  of  his 
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nc)l)lcs.'  with  ihe  hujje  stores  of  provisions  and  ba^i^a^?. 
lh;il  his  cavalcade  covered  over  iwerily  milrs  of  rn^l 
Slowly  winding  its  way  al  the  rale  «»f  only  *ii*H.!  ««  i 
miles  a  day  ihnnij^h  the  ruined  land,  j^rf.-ele-!  \\  :.i« 
poor  liolI«)W-(ryed  jKMs;inls  that  were  it-fl  with  l'\xrJ. 
joy,  because  il  nie.iiu  jKrace,  the  Kinj^'s  pn^e^s:.  r.  .: 
last  arrivetl  al  lln*  seal  of  s^)  many  ntyal  f*»t^'-^'t* 
ihe  banks  of  the?  liidasoa.  early  in  June.  1":--^  t-V* 
liny  «yi»i  in  miti-rive-r,  iht:  temjKinr)-  jmLh  ^  :r..i:  .s 
ihe  ])reviuus  y<'ar  had  been  the  meetinj^-placr  <  f  Matc 
.iiul  M.i/arin.  siill  remained  iiilacl:  and  hfr»-  lh»-  ^-mpe^ 
«)ns  cen-m»»ny  was  j)»Tf<)rm»'il  ihal  j^.ive  V'  L-l-.s  \:.. 
tl.r  custcxly  nf  liis  fuiunr  wifi\  Maria   rh'-rr-'s.i^- 

Whai  all  tin-  courtiers  wore,  and  how  ih#*y  l'^.w»kfC 
is  dfscribetl  iii/  tiausiUfH  by  Fre-nch  anv!  S:i^r.:Ci 
NiKHialors;  but  ihe  j^realesi  man  in  all  the  h"^t  -^v- 
:!i«'  Sp.mish  sid«'  al  Irasi,  was  thi!  Kinjjs  i]..Ar.f-f 
in.isicT.  wh«>**r  rxfjuisiif  lasif  .md  kn^wli-tj^f  .::r»-::« 
\\v'  .irtisiic  (Iri.iils  of  ihf  paL^tMni.  I)if*v;«»  i!f  >:!** 
\  »l.i/'|iic'/.  whosf  ^.irmi-ni^  m.iy  N*  drvvr::*'-':  ^*  a 
>.]■•  I  iint'M  <»f  ihr  resi.  His  drrss  w.is  of  tl.irk  rn.i:*-r-il 
»  :.lin!y  I  Jivt-nd  by  rl«ise*   Mil.infM-  silvrr  err.l  p'.dm 

i::!  !.«•  WfM»-  .iri»und  his  nnk  ihi-  4:<>litla  th  tl  Kid 
r«:  !i»''l  ih»-  n:il.  .ii  ih*-  inNi.inc*  *A  Philip  m  in\  \»-.An 
''•t.'if.    iM    ■.i\c   il'.f   w.istf   of  starihin^.-*       '>';.■•"    -^ 

I't.tk  w.i^  «-in!'r'iitl«'n-(i  ihr  v^n-.il  n-d  il«»p-.iir'!  N^.-ri- 
.  Ki-  I  ri»^--  «»1  >  i::li.i^t\  aii'l  .il  his  siile  he  Wf»re  a  sW'iri 
:!i  .1  r;::«Iy  wrttiii^hl  silver   siabbanl;   whilst   aroiind  hr» 
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neck  there  hung  a  heavy  gold  chain  from  which 
depended  a  small  diamond  scutcheon  with  the  same 
cross  enamelled  in  red  upon  it. ' 

The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  England  soon 
after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
made  a  peace  easy  of  negotiation  between  their  country 
and  Spain,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1661,  Philip  found 
himself  for  the  first  lime  in  a  reign  of  forty  years  at 
peace  with  all  the  powers  outside  the  Peninsula. 

Kut  rebellious  Portugal  had  still  to  be  reconquered. 
Again  disaster  befell  the  Spaniards.  Don  juan,  the 
King  s  son,  was  utterly  routed  at  Amegial  after  some 
|>artial  successes ;  for  Mariana  had  been  busily  in- 
triguing against  him,  and  had  caused  the  re- 
inforcement and  resources  he  asked  for  to  be  denied 
him. 

Whilst  Don  Juan  was  struggling  against  the 
Portuguese  and  their  English  abettors  with  inadequate 
forces  and  ineffectual  heroism,  Philip  was  sinking 
deef>er  into  the  morbid  devotional  misery  that  afflicted 
in  their  decline  so  many  of  his  race.  His  only  son, 
Philip  Prosper,  after  a  life  of  four  years  of  almost 
constant  sickness,  was  snatched  from  him  early  in 
November  1661,  as  a  younger  boy  had  been  a  year 
previously.  The  bereaved  father,  who  had  watched 
over  his  son  s  bed  until  the  last,  nearly  lost  heart  at 
this  heavy  blow ;  and  was  so  much  overcome,  as  he 
confesses,  as  to  be  unable  even  to  write  for  a  lime  to 
his  one  refuge,  the  nun  of  Agreda.  When  he  did  so, 
the  usual  self-accusing  cry  of  agony  went  up—*  I  assure 
you.*  he  wrote,  'what  troubles  me  most,  much  more 
even   than   my   loss,   is  to  sec  clearly   thai   I    have 

I  raUmtno  Life  of  VeUuquct.  All  the  tamptitary  decreet  were 
•utpended     From  this  date  the  SfMUiish  liMhioo  in  dress  dunged. 
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offenciird  GoJ.  and  thai   He  sends  all  these  snrrjm^  is 
a  punishment  for  my  sins.      I  only  wish    I    knew    hr  w 
li)  ame-nd   mysrlf  and  comply  entirely   with    Hs5   hrh 
will.      I  am  doin^,  and  will  do.  all  I  can  :    for  I  «  Kjd 
ralhrr  lose   my  lif<:  than   fail  to  do  it.      Hrlji  m#-    ^a 
j^ood  frifiul.  with  your  prayers,  to  placate  the-  ri^htcArt 
aii;4«T  t>f  (lod,  and   to  implore  our  Lord.  wh.»  has  srrr 
tjoiKl  lo  takf!  away  my  son.  to  hlrss  the  deliver)-  f*(  the 
(  hicen.  which  is  expected  ever)'  tl.iy.  and  to  k^-^-ji  her 
ill  pf-rffci  health  and  the  child  that  is  to  l»f  U.r-.    if  r: 
1m:  for  his  ^o(ul  service,  for  otherwistr    I   drvjrr-  ::  rvx 
The  Ourrn  has  l>orne  this  last  blow  with  much  sr<rr>« 
hul  christian  resij^nation.      I   am   not  suryirisrxl  at  th:i 
lor  shr  is  an  .ini;el.      ( )h  !  Sor   Maria  :   if   I    had  onJi 
larrird  (ail  your  iloclrinrs.  |K-rhaps   I   should   not  r.:>i 
niysflf  in  this  sial«-.'' 

A  ffw  tl.iys  aft<'r  this  was  written.  Mariana  orre 
niiip-  Imrt!  a  son.  a  wirak.  pulin}^  infant,  that  seer^rd 
•.hriMlrncd  with  an  «-arIy  death:  but  whose  btrth 
ihnw  Spain  into  a  whirlwind  of  n-joicin^  «is  cxtrv 
\.i'.inl  .IS  .mv  that  had  L'onr  Iwfore.  Hut  Phi!;;i  «as 
N;i:ik  i«>'»  df  f'p  now  into  ilfsjionilency.  by  witwhcrih 
ihf  pi-opir  s.iid.  iM  Im'  arousftl  much,  evrn  by  the  b.ri 
•  r  a  son;  .ind.  as  ih*-  shadows  fi'll  around  h:rr.  :be 
I  nwcr  o!  Mariana  ^^ffw.  With  her  cl<'\rr  <irnr*Aa 
JfNuii  nnilrssor  .ind  lonfnl.int.  l*".ithfr  Evrranl  Niihari 
-::»'  soi>:i  maiM^rd  i«)  dra^  thf  unhappy  Kir.^  ^^- 
■iitn  iln-  vi»rif\  t»f  impe-ri.il  politics,  th.il  had  alnr^n 
wi  11  iiii^h  wrrckrtl  Spain,  by  jH!rsuadinjj  hin:  :- 
:n.iini.iin  .m  army  to  aid  Austria  and  Hun^jar)  agA:n< 
\].f  •mur'-ionN  of  ihi:  Turk.  Ma/arin  had  dird  4*x^ 
ilir  I  :';.♦•  \'t\u'f  (if  ihf  Pyr«MU?«.'s.  and  the  new  ad\:««n 
•t  !.>»;. is  \r..  wi-n*  tilnady  inciting  him   la  retaliate  't 
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the  Austrian  rapprochement  with  Spain  by  fresh 
aggression  upon  Spanish  Flanders.  Don  Juan,  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  new  German  interest  in  Spain,  retired 
to  his  town  of  Consuegra  in  di^ust  and  disgrace ;  the 
French  and  English  governments  assumed  a  tone  of 
dictatorial  haughtiness  towards  Spain  unheard  before ; 
and  Philip,  in  declining  health  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, could  look  nowhere  now  for  help  and  solace : 
for  his  minister  Haro  was  dead,  and  the  saintly  nun  of 
Agreda,  his  refuge  for  so  many  years,  also  went  to  her 
rest  in  the  spring  of  1665.  There  was  no  one  now  at 
Philip's  side  but  Mariana,  already  intriguing  for  un- 
controlled power  when  her  husband  should  die,  and 
her  German  confessor  Nithard,  whose  one  aim  was  to 
use  what  was  left  of  Spanish  resources  for  the  ends  of 
Austria. 

Others  also  were  on  the  alert  as  to  what  would 
happen  when  Philip  died,  and  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe 
was  sent  to  Madrid  by  Charles  11.,  partly  to  n^otiate 
for  the  recognition  of  Portuguese  independence ;  and 
also:  'to  employ  his  utmost  skill  and  industry  in 
penetrating  and  discovering  under  what  model  and 
form  his  Catholic  Majesty  designs  to  leave  the  govern- 
ment there,  when  it  shall  please  God  that  he  die» 
which,  considering  his  great  infirmity  and  weakness, 
may  be  presumed  is  already  projected/ >  When 
I^hilip  6rst  received  Fanshawe  in  June  1664,  he  was 
so  weak  and  weary  that  he  could  only  ask  him  to  put 
his  speech  on  paper, ^  and  thenceforward  all  Europe 
regarded  the  King  as  a  dying  man,  whose  work  in  the 
world  was  done. 

*  Original  Letten  of  Sir  R.  Fantluiwe    Jaauftry  1664. 

*  An  interesting  account  of  this  ceremony  tt  fiir«n  by  Lady  Fantliafpe 
in  her  Memoirs. 
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As  Philip  s.'ink  lower  in  despondency,  ihc  iniporu.ncr 
of  Mariana  rose.     Lady  Fanshawe  gives  an  accoun:  a 
her  interview  wiih  the  Queen  on  the  2  7lh  June  :of>4 
ai  the    Biien    Retiro.  which  shows  that    Mariana   «aft 
already  re^anh.-d  ahnosi  as  the  reijfiiinjj  S4>vt:rr:j^:n       I 
was  received  at  the    IJuen    Reliro  by   the    ^uar.i   aai 
afterwards,  when  I  came  upstairs.  I>y  the  NLir(j.j^>a  ie 
Hinojosa,  thf!  Queen's  Camarera   Mayor,  then  :r.  »a.: 
iiig.      Through  an  infinite  number  of  |xr«ij»Ir-  I  :*«.«^ 
in    the    Queen's    presence,    where    her    NLiieMj    w*i 
sealed  at  the  upper  end  under  a  cloth  of  si.iic   ljo: 
three  cushions,  and  on  her  left  hand  the  Emprrsi  "  ^poc 
three   more.      The   ladies   were   all    standing        .After 
makinj;  my  last  reverence  to  the  Queen,  her  M*'r«i 
and  the   Empress,   rising  up  and   making    me   a    !.:ijr 
( urts«*y.   sat  clown  aj^am  :  then    I,   l)y   my    irir-rprrttT 
Sir    H«*iijamin    Wright,    said    those   complimrni*   :ha: 
wrre    due    from    me   Ut    her    Majesty:    to    whic.-.    :xr 
Majtsiy   m.ule  me  j^racitnis  and   kind  reply.      Thrti  1 
ppsriitfil    my   children,    whom   her    Majesty    rrc»-:i^i 
wii!i    i;reat    j;race    and   favour.      Then     her     M.»;r»n 
NpLMkiii,:^  to  me  to  sit.  I  sal  down  u|xm  a  cushion  I^ 
fitr  mr.  above  all  the  ladies  who   s.it.   but   bcio«    itt 
<  am.inT.i   Mayor:    no  woman   taking  place   yt  e    pr^ 
I  edfiicr)  of  her  Excellency  but  princesses.    .  ThiA 

havinir  passed  half  .in  hour  in  discourse.  I  took  cet 
leave  »»f  her  Majesty  and  the  Empress.  maL.:^ 
r»:v(!renres  to  all  the  ladies  in  p^issin^;.'  ^  Some  moai^ 
aflerwanis  rKieen  Mariana  sent  to  the  Knjjjhsh  l*i^ 
many  !neN>a.4f;s  of  regard  and  esteem,  with  a  splmdic 

-  1  li.-  .«  i«  M.ii  .ir..L'>  il.r.;sh!er,  U\e  InUn!a  Mari^Aiet.  »a  ««>:.:  rvi  •jrvc 
I'.  \\..i.  J  c;  \'-  :!:.i  '.^  'I  J.rr  She  »a"»  at  !h.»  t.itic  lh:rier&  %«^-%  Mi. 
A'.  A  f.i  1  ■..'".  ^»*::  '-r^r-ithril  t'»  rhr  Kin^xrur  I.c-^ukJ.  her  *■^>i%'-  >fti 
^.i'  n..ir:.f.i  Tw  .  \r.lr^  l.itc:.  .inii  I'.xil  in  107;.  a!  :hr  AjJc  oi  ci 

■'-'.•■■■      :     ■  I  I..1  i\   \  .i:.'«{..i.«c 
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diamond  ornament  worth  j^2,ooo,  which  Lady  Fan- 
shawe  received  with  somewhat  exaggerated  professions 
of  humility,  and  repeated  her  thanks  to  her  in  an 
interview  soon  after  (8th  April  1655). 

The  total  and  final  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  on  the 
Portujfucse  frontier,  in  June  1665.  made  the  recovery 
of  the  lost  kingdom  hopeless,  and  broke  Philip's  hearL 
He  had  written  in  the  spring  to  the  dying  nun,  saying 
that  he  desired  no  more  health  or  life  than  was  meet 
for  God  s  service,  and  was  ready  to  go  when  he  was 
called.  The  call  came  in  September  1665.  His 
chronic  malady  had  been  aggravated  to  such  an  extent 
by  anxiety  and  worry,  that  by  the  middle  of  the  month 
his  physicians  confessed  themselves  powerless.  Then 
was  enacted  one  of  those  ghastly  farces  common  at 
the  time  in  Spain.  It  was  whispered  in  the  palace 
that  the  King  was  bewitched,  and  the  Inquisitor- 
General  called  a  conference  of  ecclesiastics  to  consider 
the  means  for  exorcising  the  evil  spirits  that  held  the 
sovereign  in  bondage.  Philip  himself  gave  permission 
for  the  Inquisitor  to  act  as  might  be  judged  best ;  and 
one  day  the  royal  confessor.  Friar  Martinez,  acom- 
panied  by  the  Inquisitor-General,  approached  the  sick- 
bed and  demanded  of  the  King  a  certain  little  wallet 
of  relics  and  charms  which  he  always  wore  suspended 
upon  his  breast.  After  examining  these  carefully  the 
wallet  was  returned  to  the  King,  and  from  some  clue 
therein  contained,  search  elsewhere  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  an  ancient  black  letter  book  of  magic,  and 
ceruin  prints  of  the  King's  portrait  transfixed  by  pins. 
All  these  things  were  solemnly  burnt  after  a  service 
of  exorcism  by  the  Inquisitor-General  at  the  chapel  of 
Atocha;  and  then,  to  assist  the  cure,  the  group  of 
churchmen  administered  to  the  King»  who  was  sufTer- 

2  B 
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in^  from  several  mortal  diseases,  of  which  ^:iIl-^:cor» 
caused  ihe  immediate  danjjer.  an  elal>>nitc  LL-r.'n^iyr 
of  poinuled  mallow-leaves  with  druj»s  and  si;^.ir. 

This  treatmeru  a^jjravaled   the    ill.    *ind    :n   i»v    :'• 
three  days  th«-  Kinj^  appeared  to  be  in  arti*.u*c  mc^zi, 
after  what  was  described  as  a  fit  of  aj.'*>p!«:\\       Tr^ 
wholr  Court  fell   into  momentary  cunKj^:. »::     .»r.:  :r< 
death-chamber  was  already  deserted    when   ih»    K.:::^- 
revivtrd   and   altered  several  of  his   lestarr*  r.i.»r>    i:*- 
p«»sili()ns,  one  clause  of  which  now  app-n.'ir.i' if    M  kT-At- 
rtrj^ent  durin;^  the  minority  «)f  her  sen.      1  he  w._  fcn 
Philip's  orders,  w.is  then  hKked   into  a   leaihr-r   :-— "v 
with  other  imp«)rtant  siai«*  papers,  .mil  ih«-  k«  \    :\  ii^ 
dyiiij^  man's  ordi-rs.  was  delivered  to  his  w:?r-       7*-*: 
aflern(K)n.  after  takinjj  the  sacrament.    I'hilip   !^:c  * 
tt-arful    farcwt-ll     to    Mariana,    and     blrs.sed     h>    !"• 
childnm.      Ilr  then  took  an  affectionate    Ir.ivr     •  :••' 
I  )iikr   «»f    Mrdina   dtr    las    Torres    and    oti.fr    r.    -jn 
be>techin^'  ihe-m  with  irrepressible  tears  to  w.-ri^  r^* 
moiiiously  loi^cthf-r.  and   help  the  wid«>w  .ir.vi    the  j*"*-- 
ihiM  to  wb.om  his  he.ivy  herit.ij^e  w.is  |*asMn^. 

Philip  strutji^^lcii  thmuj^'h  the  ni^jhl  in  .i4;»n\  Vt. 
il'ic  luxl  il.iy  the  im.ii^r  of  thf  Virgin  of  Atti».K^  »** 
*  irrird  pa>l  ihi-  win«l'»\%s  of  t!i«-  p.il.ice  to  \nr  vicp  r^.:r^ 
i:i  \\\r  Piy.il  Coiivrnt  of  H.irefoots  hard  Iiv.  uh;l>i  l'-* 
ilr.ii!  bniliis  III' St.  ]){»•;;•»  and  St.  Uitlro  »frr  br  '-^"t 
t'»  t!:«-  r«»y.il  i  h.ipi'I  l-ir  v«-iU'ration  :'  and  t-vrr)  vh-r;? 
,in«i  ionvt!:i  in  M.idrid  r<  soumled  with  ro^aliw  r.3  in: 
pr. .1  »-s>:,»nN  tor  \\\r  health  ««f  ihe-  Kinjj.  Ar'^-r.  :  rr^ 
1m  i!  i>t  ih.c-  ilyiiiL^  miwi.irth  t-vil  {Missions  alrrad\  r^t^z 
lor  \\\v  Cniirt  was  ilividt:d  thus  early  into  iwt»  Ucx.^i'^* 

:•    ■■•   ■    •'  i!    .»:•',    II      ;■  .,  i-   .»*'».»■. I     •   \\.r  S  •!  e«      f      :*   k*? 

:   ^-^^  •■  -.  ■:    :■     f    >  :■■  :i'  S-   ■  V   i.  -N  ■.  :l:c.     ^r     rtr-.  rv^    2  r 
1  i--  ■•     .-*  ..-  '^i..    '.  'r.r  >  ;..»:r!  .ti  r;rrr 
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one  in  favour  of  Mariana  and  the  other  looking  to 
Don  Juan.  The  Duke  of  Medina  de  las  Torres,  the 
principal  minister,  retired  from  the  palace  as  soon  as 
he  had  taken  leave ;  and  an  unseemly  wrangle,  almost 
a  fight,  took  place  over  the  death-bed  between  rival 
friars,  as  to  whether  the  viaticum  might  be  adminis- 
tered or  not,  until  they  had  to  be  bundled  out  of  the 
room  by  thr  Marquis  of  Aytona. 

No  sooner  was  this  scene  over  than  Count  Castrillo 
entered  the  chamber  and  announced  that  Don  Juan 
had  come  and  was  waiting  to  see  his  father.  Philip 
knew,  and  bitter  the  knowledge  was,  that  his  wife  and 
son  would  be  in  open  strife  from  the  day  the  breath 
left  his  body ;  but  that  Don  Juan  should  return  from 
exile  unbidden,  and  dared  to  disobey  his  King,  whilst 
yet  he  lived,  aroused  one  more  spark  of  sovereign 
indignation  in  the  moribund  man.  '  Tell  him,'  he 
said.  '  to  return  whence  he  came  until  he  be  bidden. 
I  will  see  him  not ;  for  this  is  no  time  for  me  to  do 
other  than  to  die/  At  early  dawn  on  Friday,  17th 
September.  {>oor  Philip  the  Great  breathed  his  last. 
*  And  curious  it  is,'  s^iid  a  contemporary  courtier,  '  that 
in  the  chamber  of  his  Majesty  when  he  died,  there 
was  no  one  but  the  Marquis  of  Aytona  and  two 
ser\'ants  to  weep  for  the  death  of  their  King  and 
master.  In  all  the  rest  of  the  court  not  one  soul 
shed  a  tear  for  him.  A  terrible  lesson  is  this  for  all 
humankind  ;  that  a  monarch  who  had  granted  such 
great  favours  and  raised  so  many  to  honour,  had  no 
sigh  breathed  for  him  when  he  died.*' 

'  At  Mon  as  Fhilip  breathed  his  last  the  Marquis  of  Malpica,  who  was 
tm  «!u!y  A\  prinnpal  >;rn  tinman -in -watting  and  captain  c4  the  guard,  went 
to  the  uutcff  f;uardr<K»m.  and  said  to  the  assembled  oAcers :  'Companioiit, 
there  1%  no  nrwirc  for  us  to  do  here.  Go  up  and  guard  our  King,  Charles 
It'     I'hihp  lud  died  in  one  of  the  lower  ground-floor  rooins  of  the  palace 
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The  same  night   the  dead   body  of  iho    Kin^»   m^ 
dn-sscd  in  a  handsome  suit  of  lirown  vrlvc-i.  t-mbrr»;*.^-!TC 
atnl    lrimm«-(l   with  silver,   with  the   };r«-.it    rrtf    **miXTi 
cross  of  Saniiaj^o  workctd  iiptm  the  breast.  j'rr-f^tr.i:'>ri 
to  the  j)()mj)oiis  lyinj^-in-stale  in  the  s,ime   ;^:l:*^f   h*"' 
of  the*  old   palace  at   Madrid,  whenr  thf-  ctjrr.*-}*-*  rhf 
Kin^r   had    loved    were   so   often    played     b<-!'-.r»-    y.rr, 
Ai  the  same  time  in  an   adjoining   rcxim   th»-   C'ur.cf.* 
of  Castiii?  and   State  gathered   to   hear  ihr   yk:]\   nr^: 
l>y    tin*     s«-cretary.    Hlascn    de     l-oyola.    uh:\h    rr-Or 
Mariana  Oueen-R«-gent  of  Spain,  with  the   .is^iitai^rr 
of  a  sj»fi;ial  council  of  regency,  consisiinv;  i»f   th»-  ^rr^z 
dignitarie-s  of  th«:  State,  failing  two  of  whom  lh»-  'J^'*-* 
might   appoint    two   substitutes,   an    event';.i!:ty    »r>  ^ 
partially  nccurn'<l  within  a  ffw  hours  of  Ph:!:j>  **  •'.r^'Jt' 
by  the  decease  of  the  Cardin.il  Archbishop  ..:*   T   \^- 
Moscoso.       Don    Juan,    who   was  t<jmmr-ndr«.l    i.     :r< 
widow   in   the-   will,  waiteil   to  hear   no  more   th.ir.  :r-f 
clrvation   of    Mari.m.i  to   the  regency,   anc!    thrr.  :  •.« 
hors»-    with    all    spfe-d    iind    hurried    back    tc^    t^*^    W-r 
sfclu^ioii  of  his  t':«'f  of  Ocana.      A  N-w  days  aftrrm.ir:^ 
thr    sumptuous    lying-in-state    l>eing    «onck;iifni      :?:< 
body   «»f   '  riiilip    the    Gn-at  '   was   carrieil    in    a    ^  **: 
procession    l«»    the     b'scorial,    to    rest    f*»r  v\f'r     r.  :.Sf 
j.isptr    nil  hi-    bffnre    which    hf    had    so   tificn    pr.t^f'i 
.i!ld  wtpl.' 

1  ill-  .ill  ■.!•  ..  ....;:i'.  .^  V  .:■.  icri-ril  ir..:u  .1  »..  in  tempi  >rarv  uap^,i>:  ih«c  K> 

■■■.:':..i!  ■•:   .1  .     .::'.»T     r.   i)ir  '  W  '.!  i.!r  .1    N.i!  i>na'..  t    »i  %    4       I^*»  }  Mh 

'"   .    •'  .1"    ■  .   ■• '      I  \»  • .  i'fr  :  ■•■  .1     'I  •■.!    'i  '.^  c  Iv .n,:  .r.  ^'atr.  *  a-i  -^    3 

:•■  :•-.■.  .!.  ■  I       !•..!;    rl.i-  MS    i.irr.i:  \r  .i"-.\r  rrfrrir'*  !.i 

*'■  ^        ..:  -■    .   -f'    .ki.'thrr     i:*:^:.  r   ■■!   i..r    h«'Ar:.r%%  n-rtliw  •     f    3» 

.t  •  ■  :    ■    K  :  ^  "  .ir.ith       \\  hr:.  ::.r  '-•■'.^  w^^  »,»  be  IrA-.O^r-r.    - 

•■  ■    i  i'  »■  I   'i  ■■!  t1i«'  ■  lMin*-T  .1  T'.-i  .\:\  1  i.rfi   ..»'.*   .n%  ^tr-i    r*-.**     ■   mhf 

•  ■        ■    ■     •  •  :!   tK'"  'i  •   I'lrrjs.i!  h.;::,-     Jrr.  .•:  :.»  hc!;»  tu  cAfTv  !•«  .  rr* 
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Mariana,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one«  was  now  ruler  of 
Spain  for  her  son  Charles  11.,  aged  four,  and  she  lost 
no  time  in  showing  her  tendencies  when  left  to  herself. 
The  root  of  most  of  the  calamities  that  affected  Spain 
were  the  traditions  that  lK)und  it  to  the  imperial  house. 
All  that  the  country  needed,  even  now,  was  rest,  peace 
and  freedom  from  foreign  complications  in  which 
Spaniards  had  no  real  concern.  But  Mariana  was 
Austrian  to  her  6nger  tips ;  and  ever  since  Philip's 
health  began  to  fail  she  had  been  working  for  the 
predominance  of  her  kindred  and  weakening  the  bonds 
of  friendship  with  France,  knit  by  the  marriage  of 
Maria  Theresa  with  Louis  xiv. 

There  was  already  a  large  party  of  nobles  who, 
seeing  the  national  need  for  peace,  looked  with  dis- 
trust upon  a  policy  which  would  still  w«iste  Spanish 
resources  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  empire  in  mid- 
Europe  :  and  when  to  the  vacancy  in  the  Council  of 
Regency  and  the  Inquisitor-Generalship,  caused  by 
the  de;ith  of  Cardinal  Moscoso  a  few  hours  after  the 
King.  Mariana  ap{K)inted  her  Austrian  confessor, 
Father  Nithard,  S{Kinish  pride  flared  out  and  protest 
became  general.  Nithard  was  doubtless  a  worthy 
priest,  though  «>f  no  great  ability,  but  if  he  had  been 
a  genius  the  same  detestation  of  him  would  have  pre- 
vailed, for  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  it  was  guessed  at 
once  that  between  him  and  the  Austrian  Queen  Spain 
would  be  sacrificed  as  it  had  been  in  the  past  to  objects 
that  were  not  primarily  Spanish.  Observers  abroad 
saw  it  too,  and  although  the  French  envoy  who  went 
to  condole  with  Mariana  on  Philip's  death  assured  her 
of  the  desire  of  Louis  to  be  friendly  with  her,  the  first 
acts  of  her  regency  gave  to  the  French  King  a  pretext 
for  asserting   his  wife's   right   to   the   inheritance    of 
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Flanders,  as  her  dowr)'  had  not   been    p^id.  and   her 

renunciaiion  was  asserted  tu  be  invalid. 

In   May  1667  Louis  invadrd   Flanders   wuh    5:  JOO 

men.    faced   only    by   a    small   dis^iffccied    and    ur.iMjJ 
force  und«!r  ilu-   Spanish  viceroy,  the  resuli    b^-in^j  ihal 
the    French  ovtrrr.m  ihe  coiiiur)'  and    cajUurrd    rzmv 
princip.il  ciiies.      Don  Juan  was  surnmimed   in  a   h-rr\ 
from  his  exile  lo  ll:»'  C«)iincil  of  Stale   in  Madnd   ^aC 
he   and    his   sworn   <iu-my    Mariana    dividi-d    brtmfca 
ihein   the  synipathiis  of  the  capital   and   the  C'^'-r.tn 
Pasquins  .mil   satires   [massed    from    hand    lo    h-ind     r. 
thf    Liars'    Par.ide-   aiul    in    the   Calle    NLiy«»r.    m^y<l\ 
atlackiM;^    Nitluinl  ami   the  (Jueen.  who  wrre    ria-Tv^: 
ft»r  ilif  w.ir  ;  and  the  relations  lietwrrn  \h»t\  Jj^n  AT^i 
Marian. I  i^rew  mtjp!  strain«-d  «:ver)"  day. 

It  was  also  «!vident  now  that  Spain  was  |*i»wer!*-%s  :o 
coerce  I'ortULj.il  any  lon^^rr.  and  in  Febr:.ar\-  itjc 
luiniiliaiin^  lr«'aty  was  si;^nfd  -mainly  by  ihe  :nr:j€nce 
of  I'anshawf  '  and  Satidwiih— in  I-«-Iiruar)-  ir*'".'^.  rr- 
I  '^L^Miisi!!;^  lh«*  indrpt-mh'nce  of  tlie  si^lrr  IlK-r:  tn  r.At;'<i 
Luiiis  \iv.  larrii-*!  nn  liis  .ittacks  in  I-'lan.ifr>  m.ih 
viijoiir.  ml  nit'i'lrd  .lil  ovrrlures  uf  jx-.n'-  r-vccpt  ofl 
te-rrn^  wiiivh  ar'»iiM;il  Spaniaril>  t«i  indij^jnalion  Ihe 
Spa:i!-.h  IriMLhr  Conite  wa^  iHCupied  by  ihr  Frrnc- 
in  |-"ti»r:iry  I'^'iS;  and  llw-n.  l»iit  «»nly  by  a  "^.;prrr»« 
ctturi.  a  Iroh  arrny  ol  n:n*-  iiic»;isand  mm  was  C'-'/jr-wiri 
:n  Sjain  to  dririhi  ln-r  territories.  The  A-istr,ir. 
frit'iuKi'.ip  was  of  liitir  use  M  Spain,  as  usual  An-i 
^'asiil.-  l.ad  «>nv»-  morr  to  fiv^ht  lif-r  o^w  balllr  \r. 
il.i'Ni-  I  iri  uin-ianirs  n\  nation. li  |»«-r:l  ih«"  influcncr  c< 
Mali  m  I  .m-;   Nith.ard  mii  t!i«'  L'our.ril  o|  Rr^f-ncv   \^^ 
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cured  an  order  for  Don  Juan  to  take  command  of  the 
army  and  lead  it  to  Flanders  against  the  French,  and 
with  an  ill  grace  the  royal  bastard  left  Madrid  on  Palm 
Sunday,  1668,  for  his  rendezvous  at  Corunna,  where 
the  treasure  ships  from  Cadiz  and  his  troops  were  to 
join  him.  Don  Juan  saw  in  this  move  an  intention  of 
getting  him  away  from  the  centre  of  government,  and 
the  impression  was  strengthened  by  the  almost  simul- 
taneous rxile  or  arrest,  on  various  trivial  pretexts,  of 
some  of  those  who  were  known  to  sympathise  with 
him.  one  of  whom.  Malladas,  was  strangled  in  prison 
by  M«iriana's  orders. 

All  through  the  spring  Don  Juan  lagged  at  Corunna, 
excusing  himself  from  embarking  on  various  grounds, 
ill-he<ilth  being  the  principal ;  until,  at  length,  thanks 
to  the  intervention  of  England  and  Holland,  Louis 
was  brought  to  sign  terms  of  peace  with  Spain  at  Aix 
la  Ch.ipelle,  in  May  1668,  that  left  him  in  possession 
of  the  Flemish  territories  he  had  conquered.  But  still 
Mariana  and  Nithard  were  determined  that  Don  Juan 
should  go  and  take  possession  of  his  government  in 
Flanders,  and  sent  him  a  peremptory  order  to  embark. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  and  a  decree  of  the  Queen  in 
August  directed  him  to  retire  to  Consuegra,  and  not 
a|)praich  within  sixty  miles  of  Madrid.  He  had  many 
friends  and  «idherents,  especially  in  Aragon,  and  his 
discontent  extended  to  them.  Those  in  Madrid  began 
to  clamour  that  Mariana  and  Nithard  were  keeping 
the  little  King  in  the  background  away  from  his  people, 
and  alienating  those  who  might  serve  the  monarchy 
best 

Charles  11.  was  now  aged  seven,  and  so  degenerate 
and  weak  a  child  was  he.  that  he  had  been  up  to  this 
|K:ricxl.  and  continued  for  some  years  afterwards,  en- 
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lirely  in  the  hands  of  women,  and  treated  as  an  :r.:Ar.: 

in  arms.      He  was  dwarfish  and  puny,  with   or*?  le^ 

shorttrr  than  the  other,  his  gait  during   the   i*h-'>  c< 

his  life  l)e-in;4  uncertain  and  slajjgerinjj.      His  fii*:*-  wi» 

of  cxiraordinary  length  and  ghastly   white,  thr  >»rr 

jaw  Ikmhj^  so  prodij^iously  underhung   that    it   •.*>  .r 

possible  lor  him  to  bite  or  m^LSticate  fr><»d.  or  to  ^j^^i 

distinctly.      Hi<  hair  wiLs  lank  and  yellow,  .in<!  h:*-  o^ 

a    vaL;ue   water)'   blue.      This   poor  creati^rt:    w:ih    .-.  » 

inolhrr  at  his  sidr.  in  olwdit-nce  to  lh«r  cKirioi^r  e!  Ikz 

J 11. Ill's  fri«Muls.  was  first  brought  (jul   in   pubi:c   J-t  h» 

Mibjrrls  to  sre  at  a  srriirs  of  visits  to  iht!  ci>nver.t3  in: 

churchrs  <){  Madrid  in  thtr  sumnvr  of  i^'»>  •      }  ^<  i* 

llu-  KinLj  and  M.iri.ma  were  alK>ui  to  siarx   in^rr.  &^ 

palacf  at  Mailrid  on  one  of  these  excursi<*n-.  in  (  ^.!  irf 

Mv)^.  an  ot'ficrr  cami!  in  great  a'^^ilalion  ti>  lh»-  >J'«.f   < 

ih'-  <  >ii»»ns  apartmrnl  and  prayed  for  audii-r-cr       Hf 

'v.is  loid  that  the!  coach  awaited  their   M.iV'St.'-x   ini 

thr-  (  )iirfn  ctuild   iH)t  see  him  then.  Iiut  U4»uld  rrv-.if 

him  whr-n  s!i«:  relurn'-d.      He  b«-;^ged  in  ihf  m»Mr.»W> 

i«)  b»-   illnwr-l  tt»  slay  in  .i  placi-  i>t  s,if«-iy  in  i\\*-  i-.aIacc 

Ihi-^  n-.jin->t  inaile  Iun  visit  see'm  imjiortani  •  ::ow:^r.  Kr 

M.iriaria  t«»  1m-  int. »rmed  of  ii  :  anil  s!i«-  ••rilerr^i  :..::!  ic 

it'   introdiufd  at   i*iwr.      When    he  enten-d    hr   irrcm 

\\\u\^'-\\   ij]Mtn   h.i.N  kn«-fs  anvl   l>«*s<night    that    h**   Tr.i^^^' 

^p»- ik    \\;t!:    I;'T    il^nr  ;  anil    f^r   a   half   hour    h^    mk% 

I  1m  -rticl  w:t!i  tV.f  '  jii«'f;n. 

Ir.i-  ^i»)ry  hr  li ad   to  tell  w.is  of  a  widespread   ^^rc 
<|»ira.  y    of    1  )nn    Juan    ami     his    friends    agair.*:    tie 
l\i  — I  !i«  y.     mil    without    delay    the   n«'t    was    ca^a    :hu 
^\v«  j)t  int'»  |'ri>on  (»ne  ^f  I  *on  Juan's  princi{Ml  .w^rrti 

•     .  1  ■■■•  -.  V   .  ^I  i:    i:..i  a:.  !  I».i:;  '  .;.i:*.  w.!]  W  !•»  n«l  .n  .1  rxrr   Skj*     aIv^ 
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in  Madrid,  PatiAo,  and  all  his  household.  In  a  day 
or  two  a  force  of  soldiers  was  despatched  to  Consuegra 
to  arrest  Don  Juan  himself,  but  found  the  bird  flown. 
Behind  him  he  had  left  a  document  addressed  to  the 
Queen,  violently  denouncing  Nithard  as  a  tyrant  and 
a  murderer,  whilst  protesting  his  own  loyalty  to  his 
fathers  son.  Madrid  began  again  to  murmur  <it  the 
persecution  of  a  Spanish  prince  in  Spain  by  a  foreign 
Jesuit,  and  though  a  brisk  interchange  of  mani- 
festoes and  recriminator)'  pamphlets  was  carried  on, 
the  great  mass  of  the  jXiople  were  unquestionably  on 
the  side  of  Don  Juan  against  the  German  Queen  and 
her  Jesuit  favourite. 

The  Prince  tied  to  Barcelona,  where  Nithard  was 
es[>ecially  hated  and  the  Madrid  government  always 
un|K>pular,  and  there  nobles  and  people  received  Don 
Juan  with  enthusi;Lsm.  Messages  of  support  came  to 
him  from  all  p^irts  of  Sp^iin,  and  French  money  and 
sympathy  [K)werfully  aided  his  propaganda,  so  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  166K  affairs  looked  dangerous  for 
Mariana  and  her  confessor.  The  Queen  and  her 
Camarilla  tcx>k  fright  and  tried  conciliation,  but  Don 
Juan  knew  that  he  had  the  whip  hand,  and  in  a  letter 
written  in  November  to  Mariana  peremptorily  de- 
manded the  dismissal  of  Nithard  within  fifteen  days. 
Mariana  s  friends  on  the  Council  of  Regency  voted  for 
the  im{)e;ichment  of  Don  Juan  for  high  treason;  and 
for  a  time  vigorous  measures  against  him  were  like  to 
l>e  taken.  But  the  Council  of  Castile,  the  supreme 
judicial  authority,  through  its  most  influential  member, 
warnc-d  th<!  Queen  that  in  a  controversy  between  the 
King's  brother  and  a  foreign  Jesuit  Spaniards  must 
nrcessiirily  be  on  the  side  of  the  former,  and  the  Queen 
must  be  cautious  or  she  would  alienate  the  country 
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from   her.      Mariana   thereupon   wrote   softly    to    IVr 

Juan   inviting   him   to  approach    Madrid    that    i   c^-. 
Nm.-nrc  of  conciliation  might  be  held.      But   th^  prr.rr 
wmilil  not  trust  Nithard,  who.  he  siiid.  had  |ilar.n»-:  h:* 
munlt:r,  and  he-  declined  to  risk  cominj^   t«>  the  caz  '.li 
i:xc«pt  in  his  own  time  and  way. 

Early   in    February    1669.    Hon   Juan,    with    .t    fry 
bofly^iuard  <»f  two  hundred  horse,  nnle  out  ni  l<arc^!'~nA 
and  throujjh  Catalonia  and  Arajjon  tow.irds    M  %.:rc 
M.iriana  had  seni  strict  orders  throughout   ih»-  c:--":!r% 
that  no  honours  were  to  Iw  paid  to  him.  b;jt  hi**  v>'-r->rk 
in   s[)ii«!  of  h<:r  was  a  triumphal  proj^n-%s.  arvi    **  h-r 
«:ntrn:d  Sara;^oss.i  in  ^>lale  the:  wholr  |>*ipul.irf  rrc-.^d 
him  with   sh(»uts  of:   •  Long  live  Don  Juan  of  A^>:r-A 
and    1  )«r.ilh    to   the    Jesiiil    Nithard.       A    n-^:r^.fr.i    c* 
inlaniry   was  add«"d   by  ArajL^on   to  the   Pnr.x»->   ?'»rTf 
and  «»n   ihr   24ih  I"'rbru.iry  Mariana  and   hrr  fr:rr. :   rr 
i!i«-  pal.uc  of  Madrid  wrvL'  horrifn**!   to  Irarn    th.it  IVtt 
jii.m   was  ,il   ihe  ^ates   <»f  the  capit.d   with    a::    tr— '•i 
luidy    sironj^rr    than    any    at    th«-ir    prompt     ::-:*  s*. 
Whilst    ihiy    mail(^   su^h    hiisiy   preparations    .in    i'^\ 
MUilil   If)   n-sisi.  .ill    Madrid    wa?*   in   o|>frn   juS:',  it.«>r.    4: 
i!v  ai>proa(h  of  iheir   f.ivourittr   princ*.      D-tn    I..A3f 
f'»rir  ^nw   from  hour  lo  hour,  and   with    it    .^rr»    h*f 
hi. I  ..^hlinrss  tuwartls  ih«'  riilin:^  .lulhoriiy.      M-inanx  .2 
.sl-nin.  iri'd  fvrry  mc.ms.      Tht-  Nvmcio  c'n*.it-a\i'*-r«i 
I'l  N. titi-n  I>')n  Juan's  heart;  the  hikjher   n«»blrs   :n  tSe 
<j  .'-r  ns  li.»usi-!inld  wmif  in  him  drprecatin^^  \its-rnrT 
.i:i(!.  lin.illy.  tht-  I Juern  h'Tself  wroir  a  letlrr  -'t   k.^T^ 
v.'U'irnf.      Iiui  lo  all   blaiiilishmrnis  Dc^n   Juan   «»:  «^ 
'.r\v.  :    |-.iih»r  Nithard  must  j^o  for  y<H)i!.  and  at  ••r.r 
wiiii^i  th'-  <'«iu!uil  t»f  Castile  also  dt-manileil  the  Jrs^.;» 


rXpllNJiiM. 


( )ii   i!if  mornin:^  of  2^ih  Februar\\  whilst    M 


:krura 
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was  still  in  bed,  the  courtyards  of  the  palace  filled  with 
gentlemen  and  officials  in  groups,  who  openly  declared 
for  Don  Juan  and  the  expulsion  of  Nithard.  The 
Dukes  of  Infantado  and  Pastrana  sought  an  interview 
with  the  Queen,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  her  of 
the  >;eneral  resolution,  but  were  refused  admittance 
into  hctr  bedchamber.  They  then  charged  her  secre- 
tar)',  Loyola,  to  inform  her,  that  unless  she  instantly 
signed  a  decree  expelling  Nithard  they  themselves 
would  uke  measures  against  him,  as  Madrid  was  in 
a  turmoil  and  order  imperilled.  Mariana  with  tears 
of  rage  swore  that  she  would  not  be  coerced ;  and 
Nithard  himself  refused  to  stir.  A  hasty  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Regency  assembled  in  the  forenoon, 
which  Nithard  absuined  from  attending  only  upon  the 
entreaty  of  the  Nuncio,  where  a  decree  of  expulsion 
was  drafted  in  the  mildest  form  possible,  and  laid 
before  the  Queen  for  signature  as  soon  as  she  had 
dined. 

Mariana  was  at  the  end  of  her  tether.  The  Court, 
the  {xjpulace,  and  the  soldiery  were  all  against  her 
favourite,  and  she  was  forced  to  sign  the  decree.  But, 
though  she  did  it,  she  never  forgave  Don  Juan  for  the 
humiliation,  and  thenceforward  it  was  war  to  the  knife 
between  them.  Cardinal  Nithard,  with  rich  grants 
and  gifts  from  the  Queen,  was  with  difficulty  saved 
from  the  cursing  multitude  that  surrounded  his  coach 
as  he  slunk  out  of  the  capital ;  and  Don  Juan, 
triumphant,  begged  for  permission  to  come  and  salute 
the  Quei*n  in  thanks  for  his  expulsion.  This,  haughty 
Mariana  coldly  refused  to  allow,  and  Don  Juan 
retorted  by  demanding  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  a  re  adjustment  of 
taxation  and  many  other  innovations  which  he  allied 
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that    Nithard   alone    had    prev^itcxL 
nobles,    however,     were    no    loven 
Don  Juan  s  drastic  dcmancli  were  rcgi 
many.     A  tongacrimonouscorrcspQac 
on    by    the    Qucoi    at    Madrid    an 
Guadalajara,   in   the  axirse  of  whici 
amendments  were  promised  by  the  fa 
meantime  Mariana*!!  friends  were   n 
force  as  a  bodygtiard  for  her  and  her 
wards   became  famous    as    the  Ckm 
because  the  uniform  was  copied  frog 
the  troops   of   Marshal  Schombcrg. 
of  this  funding   force  was  bitterly 
citizens  of  Madrid,  and  armoed  new  9 
Juan.     At  length  a  semt^reconcilkiio 
the  appointmimt  of  Don  Juan  as  Vl 
in  June   1669:   and  for  seven!  yem 
Prince    was  piling  up  funds  from  It 
strike  a  more  effectual   blow  wbea 
come* 

The  extreme  debility  of  the  boy  K 
was  thoughl  to  be  moribund,  was  aln 
courtiers,  and  indeed  all  Spain  and 
camps*  If  Charles  il  died  withoitt 
probable,  his  elder  sister  Maria  Then 
XIV,.  would  be  hts  natural  successor»  I 
renunciation  signed  at  the  time  of  1 
act  which  from  the  first  the  French  h 
disputed,  and  Philip  himself  had  th 
'old  wifes  tale/  It  was  evident  thai 
growing  in  power  and  ambition^  ha£ 
allowing  the  renunciation  10  stand  j 
wife's  claims  if  her  brother  died  chj 
Mariana's  enemies  tn  Spain,  and  they 
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ready  to  stand  by  the  claims  of  the  elder  Infanta  Maria 
Teresa,  daughter  of  the  beloved  Isabel  of  Bourbon,  if 
the  succession  fell  into  dispute. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mariana,  naturally  championed 
the  cause  of  her  own  daughter,  the  Infanta  Margaret, 
married  to  the  Emi>eror  Leopold,  and  upheld  the 
validity  of  Maria  Theresa's  formal  renunciation  of  the 
succession  on  her  marriage.  The  Austrian  connection 
had  brought  nothing  but  trouble  to  Spain,  and  the 
brilliant  progress  of  France,  even  though  it  was  to  the 
detriment  of  their  country,  had  gained  many  Spanish 
admirers  of  the  modem  spirit  that  per\-aded  the 
methods  of  Louis  xiv.  Mariana,  therefore,  to  most 
Spaniards,  represented,  with  her  pronounced  Austrian 
leanings,  an  attempt  to  tie  the  country  to  the  bad  old 
times,  as  well  as  to  p;iss  over  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  elder  Infanta  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  less 
popular  daughter  the  Empress  Margaret 

The  Queen- Mother,  well  aware  of  the  strong  party 
against  her,  and  that  her  prime  enemy,  Don  Juan,  was 
only  awaiting  his  time  to  strike  at  her,  employed  all 
the  resources  she  could  scrape  together  in  providing 
for  her  own  defence  .igainst  her  domestic  opponents, 
leaving  the  frontier  fortresses  divested  of  troops  and 
means  for  repelling  attack  from  France;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  provoked  Louis  by  sending  a 
Spanish  contingent  to  co-operate  with  the  Emperor's 
trcxips  in  aiding  the  Dutch  in  their  war  with  France ; 
and,  later,  in  1673.  she  formed  a  regular  alliance  with 
the  Emperor  and  Holland  against  Louis  xiv.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  imprudent  than  this  in  the 
circumstances,  for  Spain  was  in  a  worse  condition  of 
exhaustion  than  ever,  and  the  hope  of  beating  France 
by  force  had  long  ago  proved  fallacious.     The  ancient 
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appanage  of  Hur};undy.  ihe  Franche  Comie.  pn^npcn 
|)iiss«rcl  for  erver  from  lh(!  dominion  of  Sfxain  lo  ihal  ct 
I*>aiu:c' :  ami   whilst  ihc  fij;hlin^  in    Fltndrrs  and  ihc 
Catalan  frontier  was  projjrtrssinj;  in  167^.  a  nrw  im?jhlr 
assailtid  Mariana's  j^<jvt:rnmenl.     The   isLind  o!    Siolf 
rrvf>lte:d,    and    invited     thi:     French     to     as^urrr    tht 
sov«-nii;nty.  an  invitation  that  wiis  promptly  accrpced 
Thirty-seveMi    years    lieforc.    when     he     w.is    a    mar 
stripling.  Hon  Juan  had  recovered  Naples  ffir  Spain  r 
similar  circumstances  :  and  Mariana,  almost  in  despar 
coiiM  only  lM*seech  her  en«:my  to  leave  his  j;.  ivrrr.mcr: 
at  Sara^jossa.  and  take  command  of  the  S{ian:sh  Dutf^ 
forces  to  attack  the  French  in  Sicily.      Hut    IV>n  luac 
knowing   her  dcrsirtr  tci  g«*t  him  out  of  the    ^^y    wm 
dtltrrmined  not  to  allow  himself  to  Ix!  sent  far  froci  ihf 
cenirt!  of  affairs,  ami  refiis<-d  to  accept  the  (x>siti*xi. 

His   reasons   wrrr.    well    founded,    for    events    w«t 
passing   in    Mari.ma's   palace  that  rendered    her  n>i«T 
unpfipul.ir  than  ever :  and.  by  the  will  of  Phih'p  rv  .  btr 
ngriuy  would  lomt:  to  an  end  when  her  s«>n  attaifie: 
his  litifM-nih  year  lair  in   lh«-  next  year    1675.      It  iuc 
lifcM  hiipeil  that  with   the  banishment  of   N-iharJ  j^C 
ihr  .ibsriic*'  from  lh«:  capital  of  Hon  Juan,  the  tactxa 
iliat   ii;\iilfcl   tin*   Court    would  h.ive   held    lhe;r  peace 
iliiri:ig  th«    l«-w  yrars  ih»'  r«-g«-ncy  lastetl  ;   and  {x>ss^ 
ll'.is  wnuKl  h.ive  In-fii  lh«'  casr   it   the   (Jueen  had  heC 
pru«l»iu.      Her  unwise  favt)ur  to  Nithard  had  ajir^ 
in  id*'  !i«r  f'Xlrrnvly  unpopular.  f«ir  fon*ign   (^ue«r^  s 
Sp.iin     win-    always    suspect;    but    she     had    learaeC 
iiMlh.iri-    ln»in    lirT   favi»urilr's   ignominious   expulsaoc 
.1  ul  s. M .11  .1  ;'n:i?ul.uit.   Irss   Wi»nhy  far  than    Niihird 
li  il  \  o:ni)l«'l«ly  captureil  lh«-  ;^«hmI  graces  of  ihe  Qiie» 
This   was  a   young  gentleman   of   no  fortune   lusec 
l-'f-rnar.'lo  ih-  Wilrn/uda.      He  was  one  of  those  ibdc 
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plausible,  Andaluces,  a  native  of  Ronda,  who  had 
figured  so  brilliantly  in  the  Court  of  Philip  iv.  and 
Mariana,  where  the  accomplishment  of  deftly  turning 
amorous  verse,  improvising  a  dramatic  interlude,  or 
contriving  a  stinging  epigram,  opened  a  way  to 
fortune.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  household  of 
the  Duke  of  Infantado,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter,  had  attached  himself  to  Father  Nithard,  who 
needed  the  aid  of  such  men. 

\'alenzuela  was  not  only  keen  and  clever,  but 
extremely  handsome,  in  the  black-eyed  Moorish  style 
uf  beauty,  for  which  the  people  of  Ronda  are  famous, 
and  he  soon  managed  to  gain  the  full  confidence  of 
both  Nithard  and  the  Queen,  whom  he  served  as 
a  go-between  and  messenger,  a  function  which  he 
continued  after  the  Jesuit  had  been  expelled.  He  had 
married  the  Queen*s  favourite  half-German  maid,  and 
had  been  appointed  a  royal  equerry ;  both  of  which 
circumstances  gave  a  pretext  for  his  continual  presence 
in  the  {^^ilace ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  against 
N  ithard,  and  afterwards,  he  had  been  extremely  useful 
in  conveying  to  the  Queen  all  the  comments  that 
could  be  picked  up  by  sharp  ears  in  the  Calle  Mayor 
and  Liars'  Parade  (the  peristyle  of  the  Church  of  St 
Philip).  It  was  noticed  that  those  who  spoke  in- 
cautiously of  the  Queen  in  public  were  promptly 
denounced  and  brought  to  trouble,  and  the  gossips 
soon  pitched  upon  \'alenzuela  as  the  spy,  calling  him 
in  conset{uence  by  the  nickname,  by  which  he  was 
generally  known,  of  the  'fairy  of  the  palace.*  The 
man  w«is  bold,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous,  and  soon 
mort'  than  occupied  the  place  left  vacant  by  Nithard. 

J<*alous  nobles  and  courtiers  looked  with  indignation 
at  the  rapid  rise  of  a  mere  provincial  adventurer  to 
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the  highest  phccs  in  the  State.  1 
marquisite  and  high  commands  and 
upon  him.  but  at  a  tim<:  when  S 
midst  of  a  great  intcmatiooal  war  t 
remodeSling  of  the  map  of  Eur<^  at 
favourite,  without  special  aptiiude  O 
appointed  by  Mariana  her  univcm 
afTairs ;  and  Valena^ueli  was  the  nrn 
in  Spain*  He  manfully  did  his  best  \ 
fully,  for  he  wa&  cordially  detested,  1 
in  an  impossible  position,  by  multt] 
the  feasts  and  diversions  its  inhal 
writing  comedies  himself,  full  of  «i 
gratis  representation  in  the  th^tiK 
public  edifices,  and  gcnejally  bcatitj 
He  was  surrounded,  moreover,  by 
parasites,  mostly  nobodieSi  Uke  htm 
praises  for  the  plunder  he  could  pouf 
But  his  rise  was  too  rapid,  and  his 
tci  be  easily  forgiven,  and  a  perfect 
verses,  pamphlets  and  Hying  sheetSi  j 
tipon  him  and  the  Queen^  came  from 
and  circulated  throughout  Spain,  T1 
was  that  he  wiis  the  Queens  bvc 
minister ;  but  Madrid  was  always  a  I 
and,  although  this  may  well  have  h 
W-  regarded  as  non -proven.  As  m 
view  taken  of  the  connection  by  a 
following  dc^scriptton  of  a  broad -slieei 
ing  posted  on  the  waits  of  the  palac 
A  portrait  of  the  Queen  is  represcnl 
pointing  to  her  heart,  with  the  pria 
is  given ;  *  whilst  Valensuela  is  poi 
close  by  her  side,  pointing  to  the  bit^ 
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of  his  many  high  offices,  and  saying,  '  These  are  sold.' 
The  favourite  himself  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to 
strengthen  the  rumour  that  assigned  to  him  the 
amorous  affection  of  the  widowed  Queen,  for  at  two 
of  the  Court  festivals,  of  which  he  promoted  many,  he 
bore  as  his  devices,  *  I  alone  have  licence/  and  •  To  me 
alone  is  it  allowed.' > 

The  unrestrained  favour  extended  by  the  Queen  to 
such  an  upstart  as  this  gave  hosts  of  new  adherents 
to  Don  Juan ;  and  such  of  them  as  had  access  to  the 
young  King,  now  rapidly  approaching  his  legal 
majority,  took  care  to  paint  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  country  in  the  blackest  colours,  and  to  ascribe 
the  trouble  to  the  Queen's  bad  minister.  The  boy, 
though  nearly  fifteen,  was  still  a  child ;  backward  and, 
at  best,  almost  an  idiot  He  could  hardly  read  or 
write,  for  the  weakness  of  his  wits  and  the  degeneracy 
of  his  physique  had  caused  his  education  to  be  entirely 
neglected,  and  he  was,  even  in  his  mature  age,  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  facts.  But,  like  his  father, 
he  was  gentle,  kind  and  good-hearted,  and  his  com- 
passion was  easily  aroused  by  the  sad  stories  told  him 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  especially  when  they 
came  from  the  lips  of  his  father  confessor,  Montenegro, 
and  his  trusted  tutor  Ramos  del  Manzano. 

They,  and  the  great  nobles  who  prompted  them, 

understood    that   the   moment    had   come   for  action 

when,   in   the    late    autumn   of    1675,    Mariana  and 

Valenzuela  ordered  Don  Juan  to  sail  in  Ruyter's  fleet 

to  Sicily  and  eject  the  French ;  and  what  to  them 

was  just  as  important,  leave  them  with  no  rivals  near 

them   when   the    King  came  of  age.     Charles  was 

persuaded  by  his  confessor,  and  without  the  know- 

t  Mootcro(lekMRKM,*Hittorui(leMadn<L' 
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Iccltfr  of  his  mother,  lo  sijjn  a  letter  recalling:  ^-^  T^' 
broiht-r  to  Madrid:  and  with  this  in  his  h.tn«.:  l^y 
Juan  coiikl  refuse,  as  he  did.  to  s.iil  for  S:t:I\  «  ^- 
the  mi»niinj^  of  6th  November  i'>75.  lh»-  liav  :*^ 
Charl«*s  nM(  h»:il  his  fifteenth  year  ami  the  r^^'--o 
<!nilrd.  Madrid  was  astir  early  to  set-  the  shvm*  trii: 
wrrr  to  » i«l»:l»rate  the  new  ri-ij;n.  lhr>uj^h  th»-  c»  ^r.:n 
in  its  utter  t-xhaustion  and  misery,  was   in  no   sr.r:  : 

•  r 

rejoicr  now. 

To  the  surprise  of  most  was  seen  a  rrnai  ira^'-r.  3i 
carri.ij^'r  r.ijiidly  approach  the-  Huen  Rt-iiro  j*a".^vf-  aT^. 
the  escort  that  surrounded  it  proclaimed  that  I'r^  <r- 
pant  of  ihr  coach  was  no  olh«:r  than  I  >on  I-^r.  .V 
was  prcjMrrd  for  the  loup  d  irlat.  The  pr:nc«.-  r.^m^ 
unknown  to  Marian. i.  tM  the  younv:  Kind's  ar-^r:— .*r.t 
and  knerlin;^.  kiNSfd  ihf  Imivs  hand;  uhiKi  a  Jrr-rr. 
already  rlraftril.  was  pn-senied  to  thr  Kiriij.  .ij.j-  r^-% 
his  half-hroih'-r  iht!  univc-rs,d  minister  of  I'r.r  :r.-»- 
Marian. I  hail  passed  the  nijjht  at  the:  pjiLicr  u  ?r.r 
away.  Nut  tlu-  coniirv^^  of  her  enemy  lo  th»-  hocr 
l\»'liro  ha<l  hrim  announccrd  to  her  U'lorr  hf  .xl.^^'jA 
Wilb.oui  losini;  a  moment  she  llew  ti»  the  Rrtir*  msc 
rt'.u  hfd  h«T  son's  n»oni  just  as  the*  d.rcrrr  that  «:»-•: 
hivr  ruincil  her  was  alxiut  lo  l>e  signed.  Shr  w»» 
.in  imj»»ri«)us  woman,  and  had  been  Cjuet.*n-Rr^?« 
of  Spain  for  <»v«;r  ten  yrais  :  her  control  of  her  frc-:^ 
son  liad  lu-f-n  supn:m»'  whilst  she  was  with  hir*.  ^a^ 
her  ani^ry  onlers  that  the  room  should  lie  c)r-irrs: 
mi'^'hi  nt»l  In-  v[ainsai«l.  I,eft  alone  with  her  stf*"  Cr 
Ifil  him  lo  a  private  ro«»m  .md.  with  tears  and  ind  jracs 
rc-pPMches.  reiluced  the  jMH>r  lad  lo  a  cond:i>c  :> 
.il'jrni  siihrnissijui  i(»  her  uill. 

I  li»    j«n  siileni  «»t   the  Council  of  C«LSlilc  had  iirr-fcT^ 
i"ltl  hf  r.  that  .is   1  >on   Juan  had  come   by  ihc    K.n^* 
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warrant,  the  same  authority  alone  could  send  him  back, 
and  Charles  was  induced  to  sign  a  decree  commanding 
the  prince  to  return  forthwith  to  his  government  in 
Aragon  and  remain  there  till  further  orders.  Now  was 
the  time  when  boldness  on  the  |>an  of  Don  Juan  would 
have  won  the  day  ;  for  the  nobles,  court  and  people, 
were  mostly  on  his  side  against  Valenzuela  and  the 
Queen,  whose  means  did  not  allow  them  to  bribe 
ever)'body.  But  Don  Juan  was  as  vain  and  empty 
as  he  w^is  ambitious  and  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 
The  sacrosanct  character  of  the  King  of  Castile,  more- 
over, was  still  a  strong  tradition,  and  Don  Juan,  who 
knew  his  fellow-countrymen  well,  dared  not  aim  at 
ruling  instead  of  the  King,  but  through  the  King. 
So  that  night  Don  Juan  <ind  his  supporters  met  in 
conclave,  and  weakly  decided  to  obey  the  King  s  new 
command  without  protest,  instead  of  making  another 
attempt  to  over-ride  Marianas  influence  upon  her  son; 
and  the  prince  returned  to  Aragon  overwhelmed  with 
confusion  and  disappointment.' 

The  triumph  of  Mariana  was  complete,  and  she 
took  no  |>ains  to  conceal  her  joy  when  she  attended 
that  night  in  state  the  theatre  of  the  Buen  Retire,  in 
celebration  of  the  Kings  coming  of  age.  In  a  few 
days  ;ill  those  who  had  had  a  hand  in  the  futile  con- 
spiracy were  on  their  way  to  exile ;  and,  to  keep  up 
appearances.  Valenzuela  himself  was  given  the  rich 
post  of  Admiral  of  the  Andalucian  coast,  with  another 
rich  man}uisate,  as  an  excuse  for  his  absence  from 
the  capiul  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  King's 
majority.  He  was  soon  back  again,  collecting  new 
honours   from   the   feeble    King   at   the   instance  of 

>  *  Dtario  de  1<m  Sucesot  de  U  Coiu.'    MS.  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
HiMury.  Madrid. 
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Mariana,  and  lo  ihc  indignation  of  lh«-  oihrr  robins 
Th<:  ;;n:al   post  of  Master  of  thr   Morse,  usuail>  h-'-i': 
by  one  of  the  first  magnates  of  S{»ain.  was   ^jiv^-r.  :: 
\'alenzue-la ;    and   when   the  jealous    grand*-es    rrrr.-  «c 
strateil   he  was  made  a  grandee  of  Spair:  of  th^  •JU 
class   icj   match    his   new   dignity.       All    this.    .inJ   LV 
fact  that   Don   Juan  had   been   drpriv»-d    i*r  h:^    \  >cr 
royahy.   lhou;;h    b.mished   from    Court,    may    lr^t:r\   t: 
Marianas  tlelerminaiion  anil   lioldr.r^s.  but    ^t>^   ..ti> 
for  hrr  j»ru(lirnce  :   fur   all   Sp.iin.  high    ami    It-m     »a* 
a;4.iinsi  htr.  anil  V'alen/uela  was  a  weak  re»i!  i«»  ^i^^iCOu 
i:|M»n  in  th<:  faci-  of  so  jKiwerful  an  op|M»sit:iin 

In   thf    mianwhile   thi!  conspinicy  a'p^a-n-i    M  *r ^r-* 
gnw    in    sin-n^ih.       I  )on    Juan    among«-t     his    t.i.tr,?- 
.\ra;^c)iu-sc  couM   plot  with  impunity,  whilst    the  r.   iJes 
in  Madrid  were  working   incessantly  li>  thr   v-iirr  T^-ii 
ii;im«:ly.  ihi!  banishment  of  Mariana  am?   ihr  .-.-rir-i:* 
meni   ami    j)unishm'*nt   nf  VaN-n/uela.        In    Kr-r.-r^an 
1 07')  all  the  prim  ipal  grandres  signeil  a  mutual  ;-'^i^ 
to   sl.uul    togc-iher   until    thfse  obi«'Cts   wer»-   attu:->rd 
and  as.  in  virtu*'  Mf  thrir  position.  th«-y  had  unrrstr^.-iec 
acirss     to    ihf     King,    who    was    ni)\%     nom;niiIy    h:i 
own    nitisirr.    th«*    result    of    their   efforts    rnxs    *ccc 
s'-rn. 

riif  «ibjrct  lessMH  to  whii  h  the-y  could  fo:nt  wis  • 
\rry  plain  om*.  Spanish  tpwip^  w«*rr  still  {»<>ur:'".t^  ■-! 
i!.»-ir  blMMii  uptiii  till*  batt!c-rieltls  nf  Eurojic  »::i>-cc 
Ik!i«  ni  i«i  Spain  :  the  distress  in  thr  capital  itirj  ma 
ipp  illini^  ;  rvt-n  th«-  King's  household  somelimr'^  "rr  '^ 
\\ilh«»ui  food,  or  nif-ans  of  obtaining  it.  On  cvrrw  m^ 
V  i:n  l.atl  i»\  rrwlu:lme-d  the  [nrople.  Industry  had  ter: 
«ri.sh«'«l  by  l.ixation.  whulf  distri»ts  wcrr  de|«"»p«-k:r- 
i:iii  ilf-rrliii.  and  miihi-r  lite  nor  pro|K-ny  ma*  v^*? 
Iro:!!    ihf    b.irnliis    who   tirfird    the    la\%    in    lu«in   ire 
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country.'  Spain  had  almost,  though  not  quite,  reached 
its  nadir  of  decadence :  and,  though  the  distress  was 
really  the  result  of  lon^^standing  causes  described  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  this  lHH)k.  the  boy  monarch  was 
made  to  believe  that  it  all  arose  from  the  misgovem- 
ment  of  his  mother  and  Valenzuela ;  and  that  Don 
Juan  could  remedy  all  the  ills  and  make  Spain  strong 
and  happy  <igain. 

The  noble  conspinitors  took  care,  this  time,  to 
nt'}{lcct  no  precautions  that  might  ensure  success,  and 
obtained  (27th  December  1676)  from  the  King  an 
order  to  which  Mariana  w<is  obliged  to  consent,  for 
Don  Juan  to  return  to  Madrid ;  whilst  on  various  pre- 
texts they  kept  the  Queen  as  much  as  possible  from 
influencing  her  son.  Valenzuela  was,  of  course,  in- 
formed of  what  was  going  on,  and,  recognising  that  the 
coalition  was  strong  enough  to  crush  him,  had  suddenly 
tied  into  hiding  a  few  days  previously.  The  night  of 
the  14th  January  1677,  after  the  King  had  retired  to 
his  bedchamber  in  the  palace  of  Madrid,  and  Mariana 
doubtless  thought  that  all  was  safe  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. Charles,  accompanied  by  a  single  gentleman-tn- 
waiiing,  escaped  by  arrangement  with  the  conspirators, 
down  backstairs  and  through  servants  doorways,  from 
the  oltl  palace  to  the  Buen  Retiro,  where  the  nobles 
and  courtiers  were  assembled.  Long  before  dawn  a 
decree  reached  Mariana  in  her  bedroom  in  the 
palice,  ordering  her  not  to  leave  her  afiartments  with- 
out the  written  permission  of  the  King.  Her  rage 
and  indi}{nati<m  knew  no  bounds,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  night  letters  alternately  denouncing   the  unduti- 

*  A  full  cirM-n;>tHm  df  the  coodstion  of  Spain  at  the  pericxl,  drawn 
frum  man>  nmtempdrary  ftCMinet,  it  given  in  '  Spain,  Itt  (ireatneu  and 
litcay,'  by  Manin  Hume  (Cambndfc  Univemty  PretaV 
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fulness,  and  app>ealing  lo  the  affcc  lion  of  hrr  ^  - 
showered  thick  and  fast  from  ihc  Quet-n  ;r:  ihr  •- 
Alcazar  to  the  sixteen  vcar  old  1k)v  with  th»-  ;.»r.  •  »•  :f 
face,  who  was  trying  t«>  jjIiv  the  Kin;j  in  thv  ;  !c-4W"-  *■ 
of  the  Huen  Retin).  None  nf  her  lertlt-r>  v»:it-r.^.:  *  r 
if  ever  they  reached  him,  which  is  douhtf.-!  .ir  <i  i .  :>' 
next  day  the  antechambers  .it  the  kiriiro  w#  rr  r  m  j^c 
with  courtittrs.  appl. Hiding  the  Kin^j's  stP«kv  :  >Lii' 
whilst  in  the  Alca/ar  an  th«-  cliff  thr  •J  :r#r.  rr  :-•— 
f«)und  htTself  ne;(lected  hy  tlatleriTs.  a  pr:>- -r.'T  -  i** 
palace  where  she  had  reii^nrd  so  long. 

The  next  day  news  camr  th.it  I  )•  in  Ji;.t:-..  ■•.:.'.  . 
^rt-Mt  armed  t.-scort  tind  hi>usi-h<il«l.  had  .trr.-. -J  •- 
Hiia.  ihirty-nvc  milfs  from  the-  capital  ;  .in-.i  th-*.-'  :*»' 
Cardinal  Archhish«»p  of  I'oledo  and  a  iro^d  ..»:  ^r.iS  i^'^ 
mtn  him  with  a  nu  ssag«*  from  the:  Kiri^.  .i^k.-.^  •  —  : 
dismi^>^^  his  armt-d  nn-n  .uul  t<imt-  to  duirt  !•  r  :•'  :»j' 
posr  of  taking  ihf  din-ilinii  n\  At'Uir^^.  lii-i  [  »■  •-  '  ^• 
had  his  Ciindiiion^  !•>  m.iktr  fir^t.  .ind  hf  r*  •  .%#-:  : 
•  •nicr  lln-  capital  iitilil  Mari.ma  b.ad  Irfi  it.  \' .%,'.'- :^^ 
maihr  .1  prisnnfT.  and  the  hatrd  Chamlx:r^«i  r»v  rvrr: 
liishandr-d.  Ill-  had  his  way  in  all  th:n^'s  ir  :  iv 
s  imr  nii^hl,  wiih  ra^;*-  in  Iut  ht-art,  M.iri.ir..i  r  •>  x^ 
(»f  ib.<-  iMj»iial  tor  h^.-r  h.iniNhm'-nt  .ii  r..'.f.-vi..  :•> 
c '!.ainl)fru;«»s  wr-n-  hijrri«-d  .iway  f<»r  >hij»m»'nt  t- •  S.  "s 
.i:ul  ihfii  camt"  ih**  •iiirsiiori  wht-rr  w.tn  \\*>-.:-.ir-i. 
RrliKiamly.  and  Ml  hy  l»:l.  it  was  drawn  friTr.  thr  K  -^ 
ihai  hf  himstif  hail  ii»nirivi-d  the  flight  of  hi*-  r-.  <*<r' 
lav<iiirii«-.  .ind  knt-w  whf-n-  hr  was  hi«!dfn  .im' -r.^i^v:  :> 
triars  of  ihr  palan -m«»nasii*ry  i»f  tht-  Ksc»»r;al. 

I'*min  his  windows  <i\  r-rlcxiking  ih<-  l»lrak  >'*m 
"I  ( 111  ularrarna  ihr  fu;^ilivf  lavouritc  ^.ur  :  .~  IV 
;^.ilh»-riii;4  du>.k  (if  lh»-  1 7lh  January  1077  :r.  f^-.-r-: 
sciiuriiy  ;   wlu-n.  lo  Iiis  dismay,  .i  large  IxkIv  of  c-4^*^ 
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trotted  into  the  courtyard  and  dominated  the  palace. 
Amongst  them  the  alarmed  Valenzuela  descried  his 
enemy  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  a  group  of 
other  grandees.  Flying  for  refuge  within  the  con- 
secrated precincts,  he  besought  the  prior  to  save  him  ; 
and  when  the  doors  of  the  monastery  had  been  closed 
the  prior  greeted  the  troops  and  nobles  in  the  court- 
yard and  demanded  their  pleasure.  *  We  want  nothing/ 
they  replied,  '  but  that  you  will  deliver  to  us  the  traitor 
X'alenzuela.*  *  Have  you  an  order  from  his  Majesty  ?' 
«isked  ihe  prior.  'Only  a  verbal  one/  replied  Don 
Antonio  de  Toledo,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  who 
took  the  lead.  '  In  that  case/  replied  the  monk,  sup- 
|x>rted  by  a  murmur  of  approval  from  his  brethren 
liehind,  '  we  will  not  surrender  him,  except  to  main 
lorce ;  for  we  sheher  him  by  written  warrant  of  the 
King.'  Threats  and  insults  failed  to  move  the  monks, 
and  an  attempt  at  arrangement  was  at  last  mtide  by 
means  of  an  inter\'iew  in  the  church  between  Viilenzuela 
himself  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  Toledo. 
Owing  mainly  to  the  violence  of  the  latter  the  inter- 
view had  no  result ;  and,  <is  the  prior  saw  that  the 
soldiery  wrre  pre|>iiring  to  force  the  sanctuary,  Valen- 
zuela was  hidden  in  a  secret  room  contrived  for  such 
rventualities  where  he  might  defy  discovery.  The 
enraged  nobles  and  soldiery,  balked  of  their  prey,  ran- 
sackeil  the  enormous  place,  room  by  room,  for  three 
days,  overturning  altars,  insulting  and  violating  the 
privacy  ot  the  monks,  and  committing  sacrilege  undreamt 
of  in  S|)ain  for  centuries,  for  which  they  were  smartly 
punished  afterwards  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority.' 

>  The  nfjblet  aiul  leanlert  were  all  eiconununicaitcd,  mnd  not  tren  the 
KinK'«  inter rei%HM)  could  mollify  the  Pope  until  fiiU  reparatioii  was  i 
at  trenietul«jut  Cfnt«  and  penance  done  in  noit  humiliating  iathioo. 
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Ai  length,  on  the  night  of  ttn  ]a 
took  fright  at  some  voices  neafp  ami 
self  down  by  his  iwisted  sheets  from 
safe  retreat ;  and,  though  one  sentr| 
the  monks  made  desperate  aiteinf 
hidden^  he  was  captured  on  the  a 
carried  with  every  drcumsuuice  of  j 
confinement  in  Don  Juan's  forcrei 
then  after  terrible  suflerings  and  si 
honours  and  possessions,  he  was  impi 
and  afterwards  taken  to  Mexico  to  die 
tunatc  wifc^  treated  with  atrocious  bn 
was  reduced  to  beg  from  door  to  dooi 
her  troubles  drove  her  mad "  No  n 
zuela  safe  behind  the  ban  at  Cacu 
Juan  of  Austria  entered  Madrid  in  i 
January,  acclaimed  by  ihe  populace  i 

'  The  dontectiptible  iattabilirf  of  tfai  Kiaf  b  m 
had  with  ihe  prior  ot  tht  Etcoral  tbe  dmj  lAi 
rhe  prior  had  been  fbrmcvlir  uT|;e4  ino«t 
^itd  defend  the  favourite,  &&tl  a  wniieii  vji 
Ai  no  wruten  oriler  for  hu  c^ptitra  m 
himself  b^ofe  the  Kiof  to  etpUki  «tet 
^|K-ak  Chari^  k^IEeM  *^  M*d, '  Sd  thmf  i 
caught  hinu'  replied  tbe  |Mior.  'And  hm  mil 
'  tiji  wife  if  now  m  MjMlrnl,  ftifv.  And  1  amm  m 
protection  fur  bcnh  of  thcfa.*  *  for  hit  wi^  hm  wm 
*  But  •urely  your  Majeity  mtl  ooi  abmdwi  rOar« 
\*4  MraiL'  '  Vou  max  uke  it  fhun  mc,'  f«pMl4 
»(»tiuui  h^A  had  a  r^veUtton  ffimi  God  that  VsImm 
al  ibe  Eacorial/  '  A  rwdatiwi  of  9km  4mrU  mom 
UttKtttied  |v)or>  *  And  prmy  do  MX  tUnk,  tin*  Ik 
Valeiuii^  hr  inMrasts  of  njr  o«ni :  I  Mvir  go! 
Ibe  world  bw  tilit  bcnaoiii  binfc.'  Wttfa  tliit  C 
a  frtKht  '  Pttt  it  awmy  1  pM  ii  any  I'  bttCfiad.  *  1 
or  putioft* 

(Tlte  narrabme  t*  iram  an  IIS.  relation  wnMn  I 
ihe  lime,  and  wm  in  the  EacortaJ  Ubrify,  ta 
«|uotcd  b>  ikm  Modosio  <  ^fftfl^  *  lUtfflria  dt  l4 
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Spain,  and  wdcomed  by  the  King  as  the  heaven-sent 
minister  who  was  to  make  his  reign  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful. Don  Juan's  vengeance  knew  no  limit,  as  his. 
soul  knew  no  generosity.  Whatever  may  have  been 
Mariana's  faults  as  a  Queen  of  Spain,  or  her  errors  as 
a  diplomatist,  the  ignominy  to  which  she  was  now  sub- 
jected by  order  of  her  son,  at  the  instance  of  Don 
Juan,  shows  the  lack  of  generosity  of  the  latter  and 
the  miserable  weakness  of  the  former.  Mariana's  turn 
was  to  come  again  by  and  bye,  but  with  her  banish- 
ment to  Toledo  her  life  as  ruling  Queen  of  Spain  came 
to  an  end.  She  lived  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards, 
but  her  vicissitudes  during  that  time  may  be  told 
more  fittingly  in  connection  with  the  lives  of  her  two 
successors,  the  wives  of  her  afflicted  son. 
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BOOK  V. 

With  Mariana,  closely  watched  in  her  convent  at 
Toledo,  and  all  her  friends  exiled  from  Court,  Don 
Juan  of  Austria  reigned  supreme.  For  years  he  had 
been  clamouring  for  reform,  and  holding  up  as  a 
terrible  example  of  the  results  of  mis-government  the 
utter  prostration  that  had  seized  upon  the  nation. 
This  was  his  chance,  and  he  missed  it ;  for  he,  whom 
a  whole  people  had  acclaimed  as  the  strong  man  that 
was  to  redeem  Spain  from  the  sins  and  errors  of  the 
past,  proved  in  power  to  be  a  jealous  vindictive  trifler, 
incapable  of  great  ideas  or  statesmanlike  action* 
Every  supporter  of  the  Queen- Mother,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  was  made  to  feel  the  persecution 
of  Don  juan  ;  letters  from  Toledo  were  opened,  spies 
listened  at  every  comer,  and  violated  the  sanctity 
of  every  home,  in  the  anxiety  of  the  Prince  to  discover 
plots  against  him.  His  pride  exceeded  all  bounds,  and 
most  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  intrigues  to  secure 
for  himself  the  treatment  due  to  a  royal  prince  of 
Intimate  birth. 

Whilst  Don  juan  was  engaged  in  these  trifles  and 
equally  futile  government  measures,  such  as  endeavour- 
ing by  decree  to  make  the  courtiers  dress  in  the  French 
fashion  instead  of  Spanish,  the  taxes  were  as  heavy  as 
before,  the  prices  of  food  higher  than  ever,  the  ad- 
ministration remained  unreformed,  and  the  law  was  still 
contemned  :  the  Spanish  troops  were  being  beaten  by 
the  French  in  Catalonia  for  lack  of  support,  and  Kii^ 
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Louis  siill  occupied  Sicily.      Don  Juan's  c»wn  sup^*  -nfri 
loo,  sr»oii  jrol  tirerd  of  him  whtn  ihcy  s;iw  iha:  hr  •** 
jjruiijjin^  of  rewards,  even  lo  ihem  :  anil  {jb^j^j^rr*  *:>: 
pamiihlets   mined   against   him  and    in    t.4\..^r     r'  try 
Outen- Mother.       The    latter    and    ih*. 
})a^satlor   had.    hcfort?   th«-   c«»minj^j    <if    I  )•  .r:    f 
troihfd   the    Kinj^  to  his  nier«-  che  .A rch«ii.<: ?:•-%<»  \I4rw 
Antoinette,  a^ed  nine,  lh«?  dauj^hler  '^f  the  hrr.z^rrf 
as   if  the   misera!)le   Charles  himself  had    n-  i   l»-rr  i 
sufficitrnt    warninj;     against     further    c«»nsar.^- --r%» 
inarriajjes   in    the   housi*   of   Austria;     hui    I». .r.    '  ^* 
jirompily  put  an  end  to  that  arranjjemrnt.    ar.:  pr> 
p«»seil  to  marry  Charh'S  to  ,i  little    PcirtUAju'-'.f:  \'*iSM 
•  •f  similar  aj^e.      Ttrace  was  nnw  an  absolute  r-.^-^kti 
to  all   Europe.     The  pourpiirlers  Ijctwi-cn   ihf:   {.•  sen 
at  NimejLTui-n  had  already  lasted  two  years,  and  ---siec 
in  an  arrani^ement   Ix-tween    Holland    and    Frar-.-i  a 
which  Spain  was  left  out.      Louis  could  then  rxjtcz  ta 
own  terms  ;  and.  as  usual,  they  were  crushinj^I^  h^: 
on    Spain,    which    lost    some    of   the    richrsi    c:i:«  r 
I'Manilers  and  all  the  I'Vanche  Comte  (S«-pif  ml-^r  i^'?. 
i{ut    it    was    peace,    and    the    rejoicinj^;    of    ihr    ortr 
hurdened  Spanish  people  was  {>athetic  lo  wicnrss 

CharU-s  was  seventeen  yt*ars  of  aj^e,  and  alrc:»:T  ^ 
rouniry  was  speculating  e-ayerly  u{)on  his  marru^ 
whilst  his  devjenency  and  wrakness  an»us<rd  h«Kics  ^M 
t'-.irs  of  what  mi^ht  happen  if  he  died  uich^Hit  -^^^ 
Acconlinv;  to  the  will  of  Philip  iv..  the  succcssjic  id 
In  ih«-  Empress  Margaret,  dauj^hter  of  Mariarj  ra 
the  French  Kinj.j.  who  fr»im  the  first  had  made  1:^:3  .1 
his  wiff  s  renunciation  of  her  S{Mnish  birthriijht.  uc 
Maria  The-resa  herself,  wenr  not  inclineil  iv>  irr  ?«• 
i  laims  i»o  hy  default.  SiK>n  the  gossips  in  M^^n: 
lu-^an    ii^   whisper  that   a    French    ^uctrn    Conscr^  • 
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descendant  of  the  house  which  had  given  them  their 
beloved  Isal)el  of  Bourbon,  would  suit  Spain  best,  and 
Don  Juan  himself  was  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  such 
a  su};gestion  ;  for.  in  any  case,  the  King  must  marry, 
and  a  French  match  would  be  a  blow  against  Mariana 
and  th(?  Austrian  connection.  The  Duke  of  Medina 
Ccli.  Don  Juan's  principal  henchman,  slept,  as  sumiller 
de  corps,  in  the  King's  room  ;  and  it  was  he  who  first 
broached  to  Charles  the  idea  of  a  French  wife.  He 
WHS,  the  Duke  reminded  him,  a  grown  man  now,  and 
the  Austrian  Archduchess  of  ten  was  too  young  for 
him.  The  Princess  of  Portugal,  he  said,  would  never 
be  consented  to  by  the  French,  and  she  was  also  too 
youthful :  but  there  was  at  St.  Cloud  the  most  lovely 
Princess  ever  seen,  only  a  year  younger  than  him- 
self, who  was  a  bride  for  the  greatest  king  in  the 
world. ' 

ifrr  name  was  Marie  Louise,  and  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  brother  of  King  Louis,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  by  Henriette  of  England,  that  beautiful 
daughter  of  Charles  1.  who  had  been  so  beloved  in  the 
countr>'  of  her  adoption.  Maria  Theresa  took  care 
that  miniatures  of  her  lovely  niece  should  go  to  the 
Spmish  Court,  and  when  one  of  them  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  young  King,  his  adolescent  passion 
was  intlamt^d  at  once,  and  the  Marquis  de  los 
Halbeses.  who  had  represented  Spain  at  the  conference 
of  Nimeguen.  was  instructed  by  Don  Juan  to  proceed 
to  Paris  and  ask  King  Louis  for  the  hand  of  his  niece. 

Marie  Louise  was  a  spoilt  beauty  of  the  most  refined 
and  gayest  court  in  Europe.     She  had  when  a  child 

* '  Memoirn  tuuchan«  Ic  mariigc  de  Charles  II.  avcc  Marie  Lxxiite,' 
from  »h:th  many  of  details  related  in  the  text  concerning  the  marriage 
ID  France  and  the  juuntey  to  the  frontier  are  lakeii. 
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lost  her  EnjjHsh  mother;  but  ever^-  body  ift.is  ir.  #r^- 
with  her.  from  King  Louis  downward  ;  an<i  .:  ta: 
lun^  hct!n  underslcxxl  that  she  might  rr^rr\  tie 
Dauphin,  with  whom  she  was  tm  iht-  icndcr^t  iff-si 
of  affectinn.  Hut  the  treaties  of  Nime^uen  h-ii  zn^i- 
formed  thcr  fare  of  Europe,  .'ind  Louis  haci  ■•th^r  \y:wk 
for  his  s«»n.  whilst  the  need  for  securinjj  a  I  •<-^  rr 
Spain  during  the  critical  p«-ri<id  apppwuh.r.^'  »i* 
evide-nt.  So.  when  Halbeses  came  in  Tin*  •r* 
unusual  slate,  and  Saint  Germain  and  S.i:r.i  C#o. 
werre  a  blaze  of  magnificence  in  receive  h:rr.  try  ^r  • 
heart  sank  :  for  with  her  precixrious  intrllij^f-r..'  Or 
t^uiissed  the  meaning  of  the  whis{K-rs  ami  :.rr»j» 
lil.mces  that  greeted  her  ever>'  apjKvtrancf  :-  :rv 
c«remnnii:s  in  honour  of  the  King  «»f  Sj^;-:  *>  at 
hassadf^r. 

She  and  the  D.iuphin  were  deeply  in  I'a-  «  :*  r*.* 
Mther.  and  h.ul  iMt.-n  so  since  thildh-xH!  .ir.  :  :  w^- 
likf  a  senii-nti-  of  death  for  thi*  tMMuiifuI  ^-.r!  m  f  :;»• 
Imriiished  C'»pperbr«)\\n  hair  and  tlaNhjn^  '\^^  f 
1  arn  that  she  was  to  he  the  briile  of  th#-  l*r. 
i  alli«l  l»«»y.  with  the  ni«»nsirous  jaw  and  ii^^;l 
his  L^loiiiny  palace  far  aw.iy  fn>m  brilliant  \  •  rv^  Ir*. 
aii'l  from  her  own  home  at  S.iint  Cloud  \\  h^-  !rf 
iith'-r.  th»-  Duke  of  <  )rleans.  anti  aftrrwani'*  Ka 
l.iUiis  himself,  gr.ively  l«»M  her  the  hon^nar  ih^:  »*sr 
st.tre  for  h'-r.  she  imj»lor«-d  them  in  an  a^  r\  » 
p.issii»nale  tears  l<i  s,i\e-  her  from  such  a  fair.  T  Tr 
sri  |inioiher.  Ch.irlotir  (»f  Mavari.i,  to  ihe  (Jue^r  M^r* 
I  h.ep  sa.  to  the  Kin;^.  she  ap{x*aled  on  her  iLr.-r% 
a^.iin  .iii'l  ag.iin.  to  l»t  her  slay  in  Fnince,  mhrr*  or 
was  s«»  liippy  :  -mil  n«»l  lf»  ••eml  her  far  awa\  .ir>  ."C^ 
pr. »p|.-  she  «li«I  not  ln\e.  She  was  toiil  that  h-rr  'X 
was   lo    j-'ranLe  :   .ind   CmIIktI.   by   the   i»rdrr   t^   K-i 
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Louis,  drew  up  a  serious  State  paper  for  the  instruction 
of  the  frightened  j;irl  in  the  manner  that  French 
interests  might  be  ser\'ed  by  her  as  Queen  of 
Spain. 

The  fine  pearl  necklace,  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  jjiven  to  her  by  King  Louis,  the  magnificent 
diamonds  brought  by  the  Duke  of  Pastrana,  ■  as  a 
pres<*nt  to  her  from  her  future  husband,  the  title  of 
Majesty,  ostentatiously  given  to  her  as  soon  as 
preliminaries  were  arranged,  the  fine  dresses  and 
jewels,  and  the  new  deference  with  which  she  was 
surrr>unded.  only  deepened  the  girls  grief.  Her  heart 
grew  hard  and  her  spirit  reckless  when  she  understood 
that,  regardless  of  her  own  feelings,  she  was  to  be 
a  siurifice  :  and,  as  the  pompous  ceremony  of  her 
marriage  by  proxy  approached,  she  became  outwardly 
calm,  and  more  proudly  beautiful  than  ever.  On  the 
30th  August  1679,  as  the  new  Queen  was  led  by  her 
fathrr  on  one  hand  and  the  Dauphin  she  loved  on  the 
other,  into  the  principal  saloon  at  Fontainebleau  for 
the  formal  Ixrtrcjthal  to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  repn^sent- 
ing  the  King  of  Spain,  all  the  Court  was  enraptured 
at  her  peerless  loveliness.  Her  train,  seven  yards 
long,  of  cloth  of  gold,  was  borne  by  princesses 
of  the   bIcMKi ;    and    the   magnificence   that   the    Roi 

'  On  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  PaMnina  to  Spain  after  the  marriaiee  at 
FtMtainebleau,  Mane  Louiie  tent  by  him  her  Arst  letter  to  her  hutband. 
I  ha%e  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  across  this  hitherto  unpubhshed 
letter  in  the  iiibhoieca  Nacional,  Madrid.  It  is  badly  written,  in  a  great 
ftmeared  school  hand,  evidently  copied  from  a  draft  I  transcribe  it  here 
in  full  :  *  Munseticneur.  Je  ne  puis  laisser  parti r  le  due  de  Pastrana  san% 
tesmotgner  i  %otre  Ma^t^  I'lmpatience  que  j'ai  d'avoir  l^Kinneur  de  la 
vuir  je  suplie  en  mesme  temps  vocre  Majesty  d'e^tre  bien  prrsuad^e 
du  ret(ier.t  q  je  j'ai  pour  elle  et  de  Tattachement  inviolable  avec  lequel  je 
•eraj  trnite  ma  vie,  M  on  seigneur,  de  votre  Ma|est^  la  ires  humble  et 
tres  obscTkante.  Mane  Louise.' 

2  D 
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Solcil  loved  so  well  found  ils  cf-nirt-  in  ih*-  ?f  t*-  "•.  :-^ 
blazed  over  the  young  Princess  \*h'»  w.ki  ■*' - 
sacrificed  for  France. 

Ii  \v<»uld  be  irdi«»us  in  recnunl  ih'*  sp!»r..:  ^r  ■  •  :*- 
belpiihal,  .ind  m.irri.ij^e  the  next  diiv.  3:^!  A^^-.-: 
bul  whin,  aflrr  the  ceremnny  wiih  C«':il:  :;^:  -.*••' 
Marir:  L«»uise  the  wife  of  Charl»/s  11.,  >r-  >  ■:  :•-- 
chapel  in  her  niyal  crown.  h«r  pwrpW-  \r;'.':  -  > 
lint.'d  with  i.-rmine  and  cov«-nd  wiih  j^oldt-ri  ::•  ^r^  .^  •* 
inil  her  tlashinj^  ^^ems  envili«jjin>;  hrr  :n  '.  ^r:  K  % 
Louis  and  his  (Juf.t-n.  be-lwrt-n  wh«»m  ^h*-  vka.*.--:  .• 
ih«'  pn»cj-ssi«in.  prais<*d  anil  s«H»iht-d  htr  a.-  t^*  — ■■»' 
prrfi'cl  princf'ss  ami  <jurfn  in  ihr  w«»rlil.  A:  :.-.•  ^u:* 
conc<;rt  and  ball  that  nii^hl.  ami  at  ihc  Cf-r^rr.  r  '^  • 
ihr  m«»rr«)W,  Marie  L«»uisr  u.i.n  r.idiani  :r:  r-r 
nr.ss.  ami  shed  no  tears,  lor  she  w.is  sit*!-.:  -  «  : 
ihi*  saiTifirt!.  anil  delermincrd  ihencef*  irH.ir  :  :  ^*:  ^ 
iniu  li  st-nsiji'iis  joy  out  of  lile  as  she  ci»kiU.  :-.  ^:  :?  1 
ihr  r.ii'-  lh.it  h.ul  b«'falU-n  her. 

Whilst  this  w.is  happfnin;^  in  I''i»ntainfb'.f.»  ..  ::-;»« 
\va<  ihivkfnin:;  in  M.idrid.  Tht-  star  ci  I  »  -  '  jk* 
wa-^  visibly  "II  llii:  warn-.  The  ailht-rfnt'^  c»:  M  ^-\i.u 
'^U'W  Iu'ldtr  tiaily  ;  some  of  them.  likr  ihr  I»^%f  :' 
( )siin.i.  t!ar»il  to  ii>mi:  in  Court  in  spilt-  of  jr.-.  •  ;  r 
.iii»i  P'iU  jij.in  livfd  in  il.tily  Irar  th.il  tht-  K.:^  »  »«». 
slip  li.ro.;^!'.  !;is  hanils  .md  jnin  his  moth#-r  .-  I  ^.^ 
In  t'n!»r  l«»  <l:\rrl  hini  from  vi^iiin^  Arar.*..-' .-  »•...• 
;>.  within  ridiui;  di^tann-  ol  1  olrdo.  .ill  s*>rt.'s  •  r'  ;  r-icii 
'.v»ri-  i:i\  rnif'l.  a:]»l  ihf  sur\  c-dlancr  of  ihr  i^  i  •  ^jpf 
'»y  I)t»M  jiiiMs  .1^1  nis  bf».anir  mort:  ins;;!:  ^^  iT.^' 
•  \  •  r.      Mm'-.    I).\uinov   n.irr.iti-s  a   ci)nvt:rN.tt.v  r.  •- 


.1       M.ulr.il,  sr.-g. 
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Don  Juan  at  the  time,  which  may  well  be  authentic' 

•  She  asked  him  if  it  wjis  true  thai  the  Queen-Mother 
had  written  to  the  Kinjj  rr(|uestin}i[  him  10  see  her, 
and  that  he  had  refus(*d.  The  prince  admitted  that 
it  w«Ls.  and  that  this  was  the  sole  reason  that  had 
preventeii  his  M.ijc-sty  from  K^)ing  to  Aranjuez,  for 
fear  that  she  mi^ht  jjo  there  and  see  him,  in  spite  of 
the  orders  j^iven  to  her  n*)t  to  leave  Tolcd«>.  **  What, 
sir.  '  I  cried  :  ••The  King  refuses  to  see  his  mother!" 
"Say  rather."  he  replied,  ''that  recisons  of  State 
prevtni  monarchs  from  following  their  own  inclina- 
tions when  they  clash  with  the  public  interest.  We 
have  a  maxim  in  the  Council  of  State  always  to  be 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  great  Emperor  Charles  v. 
in  all  difficult  (juesiions. " '  .  .  .  '  It  wiis  quite  evident 
to  mr.*  concludes  Mme.  D'Aulony,  •th.it  Don  Juan 
accninm«Klated  the  genius  of  Charles  v.  to  suit  his 
own.'  • 

l)<in  Juan  had  grown  colder  towards  the  French 
m.iiih  as  lime  wt-nt  on.  He  had.  indeed,  endeavoured 
more  than  once  to  obstruct  or  frustrate  it  by  suggest- 
ing im|>«»ssible  comlitions;  but  even  Charles  ll.  had 
pluck(*il  up  some  semblance  of  manhood  with  his 
appPMching  marriage  to  the  original  of  the  portrait 
that  had  so  enraptured  him.  and  gave  his  half-brother 

'  Mt:<r  I*  Auir-Kiy  %  i  eicliratrd  *  Voya|{r  I>  F.i|a(;nc' is  u^iuilly  quoied 
Ur^r:;.  t  .r  '.'>*u'.  •  i.loi:;  .n  thr  h^^tor;r%  ^ml  romance^  of  this  period.  I 
as:..  K"*r%rr.  -  f  iiji  n  <'n  that  \rr\  Ijtile  <  mlit  <an  \ie  i^w^n  to  it,  k>  br 
^K  tJ.r  jk  :!J-.«.rr**  \  .i^n  ai1\er.!urr«  .irr  tfrfMcrnrd.  I  hust  };rave  doubts 
indrn'..  »hr:hrr  Miiir  I)Aulnuy  went  to  S|iain  at  all.  Miuh  cif  her 
.:.r'rM..it.i'r.  .  r.o.;>  if.i«.ru><Ic  tn  f»ther  Uxikv  and  the  re»t,  apart  from 
t>.r  :•  \r  f •.:].. I r  r*  !h  »t  i-  i  \i\t\  stt  man)-  «»f  her  pa^'cv  may  well  have  been 
^•u'hrrrd  ii**xu  hrr  •  in:%in.  who  «at  married  to  a  Spanish  nubleinan.     The 

•  •.-.;^  n  %  rr;»rr^r:;*ril  .ih  j  fr:end  of  I  km  juan.  and  the  con%'cr«ation  very 
I.k«*;.  >\.^i  !4Wr  |.:.iT  %».th  her.  a%  Mme.  li'Aulnoy  represents,  though 
lKtl.u\»\  ihr  .ar!rf  **a^  not  present. 

•  ■  V<'>a,:r  k\  Kipa,;rie.      I^  Haye,  1693. 
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to  uiulersiand  thai  he  meani  to  havtr  his  our.  ».*\  - 
this  and  in  niher  things.'  Don  Ju.in  h-ul  vf-ry  >■-- 
understood  that  the  appearance  of  Marie  L*  ...^^  - 
Spain,  with  the  influence  of  Louis  xi\.  r-h.ni  r^r 
would  mean  his  own  downfall  :  and  tyif  •irr'.v.il  :  :**• 
Manjuis  of  X'illars.  the  I'Venth  .imKis^n:-  r  •  v 
instructions  from  his  master  not  in  acce^.i*  :  '..v 
ambitious  claims  of  Don  Juan  to  n-vrjvf  th*  i-^i^y 
sador  srateil  and  in  >,Mve  his  hand  as  a  ro).*;  ;r".» 
led  to  infinite  ne}^i)tiation.  Louis  was  d*-i' rrr. '.^: 
that  tile  bastard  of  Philip  iv.  should  ri'*t  f*»-  :r»--*!r: 
l)y  his  ambassador  as  n»yal,  unless  his  own  lU*--^  t.rui' 
«»ffspring  enjoy«'il  th»-  s;ime  privilege-;  ;ind  NMl^r^  b^* 
insirucird  not  to  nej;«»tiati-  with  Don  Juan  .it  *ili  -'.rfc* 
htr  Ji'iVt:  way.-  Louis  also  instructed  N'iilar^  i--  :«- 
mrd  to  ToltHlii  anil  s.ilute  Marian.i  :  and  D-.r.  '^i: 
kn«w  ih.il  with  the  Ouefn-nvitht-rs  iniert-Ni.  ih*-  Fr-^r^.- 
iiu«M'rsi.  anil  m«>st  <»f  Spain  .i^.iinsi  him.  h;>  ^-  •. ^r- 
mt  lU  was  diionifvl  t"  an  early  ixtintliori. 

Thr  knowledi^^e  killfl  him  :  and  U-f.  .r»-  M.tr;*  L  '-iir 
liad  rr.ichrd  th«!  Spanish  frontier  the  n^us  wurr"  i: 
htr  that  I)«»n  Juan  w.is  flrad.  17th  Sepit-xnl- r  ;v 
had  sutft-red  f<»r  many  wrcrks  from  duuhl*-  teTt;.in  r- . -n 
.vh\  hisanxitly  ha<l  imnasi-d  the  malady.  1  h*^  K  '^ 
in  knt  w.  was  already  h«»li!in;4  conff-rencfs  .  •!  r  'i*^ 
pp'iiing  to  escapr  to  his  mothe-r  and  ilfcrf-t-  h.'*  roT 
lM'»lhrr's  dismissal.  On  a!I  sides  thos<-  uj--n  »*«c 
Iv-  h.id  deprndrd  now  «(ppcjsrd  him.  and  s«»m*-  :  l> 
•  ill  »n»inirs  had  alnM^ly  cl. timed  the  rij^ht,  :r.  ■.T^ 
I'f  their  rank  aiul  «»ftices,  to  ^jo  anil   aiicnd    tr-    -r» 

'  U  *:«•::   :.»   ■    ■:.  ''..u-A   !■•  :hc   :c'.  :ri'.  •■!    Mime  *A    Mir^AC^  •    fr  rt--  "■ 
K    .  :::  \.v  \K.i    !  .;  :  •.!.  i:  1 ».  :.  J  ;..:i  '.^.^^'A  ■■*>  c  I.  •  What  .:..«^  i:^^'.  -z^-w 
'  •    : '■;  .  rl.      '  t  '.^     ..    '.  .11.- i  *..■  .1:  .-  r:.o-„r 

is*-    .:•  1  •ii>    Ii  *:;,:  lu'i.s  .1  ;\   .\::  '■.»i>aiicur'»  **c    KrAr...e  ■.  r-i^i^"* 
1  .ir    .1  •  .4 
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Queen.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  necessary 
to  seek«  as  many  contemporaries  did,  to  explain  his 
death  by  accusations  a^jainst  Mariana  and  her  friends 
of  poisoning  him ;  but  there  is  no  denying  that  his 
death  was  most  opportune  for  them,  and  was  welcome 
to  the  whole  nation,  as  ensuring  some  degree  of 
harmony  under  the  new  regime  that  was  to  commence 
with  the  King's  marriage.  Don  Juan's  dying  ears 
were  dinned  by  the  explosion  of  fireworks  from  his 
own  windows,  in  celebration  of  the  wedding  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  him  ;  and  hardly 
had  the  breath  left  his  body  when  Charles  ran  to  seek 
his  mother  at  Toledo,  and,  with  tears  and  embraces 
on  both  sides,  a  reconciliation  was  eflected.  It  had 
all  been  the  wicked  basurd's  fault,  and  henceforward 
all  would  go  well. 

Mariana  managed  her  triumphant  return  with  tact 
and  skill.  She  had  left  the  Court  after  Valenzuela's 
fall  intensely  unpopular ;  but  much  had  happened  since 
then.  Don  Juan  had  proved  a  whitened  sepulchre; 
the  detested  Austrian  match  for  the  King  was  at  an 
end,  the  cordiality  shown  by  Mariana  towards  the 
new  marriage  pleased  the  people,  and  a  warm  wel- 
come greeted  her  as  she  rode  in  sute  by  her  son's 
side  in  the  great  swaying  coach  with  the  curtains 
drawn  back,'  to  the  palace  of  the  Buen  Retiro  which 
was  to  be  her  residence  until  her  own  house  was 
prepared. 

All  the  Court  was  eager  to  know  what  part  Mariana 
would  in  future  uke  in  the  government.     Would  she 

I  The  leather  or  cUmask  cviUint  of  die  coaches  wefc  iHually  kept 
cl(j%ed  r«<  ept  by  confewedly  immodett  ironieii ;  but  on  Mch  occanons 
as  the«e,  they  were  sociietiniet  opened  to  tatiily  the  crowd,  who  wished 
to  wekumc  royal  penoot. 
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be,  as  of  yore,  the  sole  dispenser 

only  fountain  of  power?     Would 

upon  Don  Juan's  friends  as  he  hi 

upon  hers,  or  would  she  leave  the  < 

to  her  son  s  young  wife  ?     Marianj 

by  experience,  and  walked  warily, 

of  the  French  match ;  but  she  ko 

sition  to  it  would  alienate  the  Ki 

the  country,  and  she  smilingly  plB| 

fond   mother   who   rejoiced    al   he 

Ever)^body,  moreover,  and  npeei 

so  busy  with  the  marriage  that  ihei 

nor  inclination  for  politics ;  and  ui 

part u  re  to  meet  his  bride  he  was 

in  loving  converse  with  his  molH 

his  coming  happiness.     Fortunate] 

from  America  arrived  in  the  nick 

wonden  there  was  no  lack  of  moo 

added  to  the  good  humour  of  the  | 

the  preparations  for  the  reception  c 

the  Spanish  side  to  be  made  upon  t 

the  costly  pageantry  of  former  tim« 

The  splendid  entertainments  at  P 

at  last ;  and  on  the  20th  Septembc 

Quern  rode  out  of  the  beautiful  pu 

of  I  he   long  voyage  to  her  new  i 

silently  in  the  coach  with  King  L 

and  the  one  man  upon  whom  her 

young  Dauphin,  whose  eyes  were  f 

La  Chap'Ue,  two  leagues  from  Foni 

cavalcade  stopped,  for  here  Marie 

an  eternal  farewell  of  most  of  iho 

she  stepped  from  Queen  Maria  Th€ 

entered  one  belonging  to  the  Kinj 
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her  to  the  frontier,  every  eye  was  wet  with  tears,  and 
the  common  folk  who  witnessed  the  leave-taking  cried 
aloud  with  Rrief.  Only  Marie  Louise,  with  fixed  face 
and  stony  eyes,  was  mute.  Hut  when  the  last  farewell 
was  said,  and  the  Queen  s  carriage  with  the  Dauphin 
turned  to  leave,  one  irrepressible  wail  of  sorrow  was 
wrung  from  the  heart  of  the  poor  girl,  as  she  sank 
back  fainting  u|K)n  the  cushions  of  the  carriage  by  her 
fathers  side.' 

Through  France,  by  short  stages,  and  followed  by 
a  great  household  under  the  Duke  of  Harcourt  and 
the  Marechale  Cleramb^mt,  as  mistress  of  the  robes, 
the  young  Queen  made  her  way,  splendidly  enler- 
tainc-d  by  the  cities  through  which  she  passed ;  for 
to  them  the  marriage  meant  pe-ice  with  Spain,  and 
rich  and  |>oor  biesseil  her  for  her  beauty  and  her 
sacrifice.  The  Marquis  of  Balbeses,  the  Spanish  am- 
I)ass;idor  and  his  wife,  a  Colonn.!,  rode  in  her  train,  and 
at  Poictiers  the  latter  brought  her  the  news  of  Don 
Juan's  unregretteil  death.  The  Marchioness  happened 
to  \x'  wearing  a  bl.4ck  silk  h.indkerchief  at  her  neck ; 
and.  lightly  touching  it,  and  smiling,  she  said:  'This 
is  all  the-  mourning  I  am  going  to  wear  for  Ai'm/^ 
Thenceforward  to  the  sad  end  Marie  Louise  had  to 
deal  with  th<»se  who,  with  smiling  face  and  soft 
s|>e<!ches.  wirre  secretly  bent  upon  her  ruin ;  and  she, 
a  bright  beauty  full  of  strength  and  the  joy  of  life, 
hungr>'  for  the  love  that  had  been  denied  her,  was  no 
match,  even  if  she  had  cared  to  struggle  with  them, 
for  the  false  hearts  and  subtle  brains  that  planned  the 
shipwrf;ck  of  her  life. 

The  household  of  the  new  Queen,  which  had  been 

'  *  Dev  npcion  de  U*  circunftuactas,'  etc.     Madrid,  1679. 

'  Ibid 
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chr»sen  by  Dim  Juan  bef«>re  his  death,  siartrx:  •:   r  v 
capiiiil   tow.irds  ihc  fronti«.T  nn   iht^    2Mh    >• :  :•  -  '^ 
anil  alrcNuly  intri^uf  w.is  rik-  anv>iiL;si  ihv  c-  .,n  * -? 
i^ain  asct-nilcncy  over  the  youn^  c*iri?v>rt   «  t   li"*    K  ', 
Tht!  in.isicr  of  ih<:  luuisi-hcilil.  ih«:  M.ir  *  .:>  ■  :"  .\-'  -4: 
was  mainly  famous  for  his  j^all.miry.  ar.  :    r  ^i     •'-- 
firm  friend  of  I)«>n  Ju.m:  whilst    i\u:    ::-..^:f>- 
n»l)i's.   ilu:    I  )ui:hrss  (jf    Tcmnowi    in    r.-r       a-    •^' 
was  a  stern   iirand   il.imt-  of  ^ixix.  w:;.  ..r     ,  •;••    " 
likf  ihal  of  .\sl«»r;4.i.  had  hrvn  priiK  ;;•  t'.!\    !:  .  *. 
of  whom   som«!  whispered   that  *sh»-    k^.'-vk    :•*    -•     .  .  . 
carbines  and  dai^-^eTs  than  about  t};:m:'I»-^  .1:.  :  r  -• 
ilowivt-r  that  m.iy  b**..  she  was   :::ip«T::  •  .>    .-   :    : 
li'iu.s   to  the  la.^l   dr;^rer.  Iiul   kfpl  M.ir.*    I,.   ...-r    -    • 
ri-hi   way  as  sh«-   uiuliT>l'KKi   it:   th.o;.^-"-..    ,.    *-     •_ 
>«•«-.  ihe-  n)i:i4hn»>s  of  lir-r  mrth«Kl>.  d:>j^..-:*    :  :    -    .    .-, 
<  j.j«-tn  and  hasit-nt-.l  the  ineviiablr  i  ai.i-ir    :  ':.- .  ■ 
\i\nn\  ihf   heels  of  the  nflirial   h«  «wi  >•*;•;• -Id   u»--:  .     -- 


■.  i:.  ;■  ■     •■.;'••.   \  '■     ■    ,  \v  ..!■'•■   .1   J  »■'  ■  •    »-■.      ?    -  -  *- 

■.'•  A:  ;.    ••.. 

'■     I"    P  \  .'?■■•..»»■•.  i   i*^--  •:  '    ■-.  •  •    . 
.  ■.■•■■■:  :..!■  ■.      !.     '.»  .t  <  •:  ^  J.  •  >•  :       :   ?■    r:.   *[  ^        ■_ 
.,'.'•    .    •:    .  -'r:*--;     ;.:"■.»■  ;\»  '"•'•  ir-  !•  -  .    •    -    •  •  •- 
'       "  .      I    ^  ■••'.  -A  ■  (Ti  •  .f  .!■  :.'•"•••;  •    '■ 

■  j  ■...,,.;...;  .     ■•■■•*-.,»,...  ^  •>••    _      ••.-.* 

•  ■  .     •■  -  ■..!•  I  »  .   ".      ■  ■■:    1 1  ■    i:.--.  *•.:..:■        »  V  . 

.:.».■■.'■.':•■        ■       -J   '  '  .  ""k   .  r  .  r*.  ».  <■ 

'■•.'•■'.     ■  •  I-  ■     : .  I  .1 :   «        I  :«■-■•.•:  r  ■••• .  ■  ••  .    , 

; .   I   '   ; .  •    . 4  ' «  i  '. ■■    :••'•■  't*  ::■  \  ■   . .    -  r  .  ■.  •►  r 

:.       :      1          ■  ■  •  .    1-;  !     ■  .;■•  :         ':.e*-H.  .4;.  ;    :  ^  .     ^ 

■•«:!?■■       ■■■.•«        I  hr'f    -A  r^**  ••r*t 

•     ■■                              •;  •■•:       .:■,    I    '     \r  vr     •."  r  .     %':  •     .  ^ 

■■•:..■■■     I      A-.-.  .  :.r  :  .  •■   .  :.  !!  r::.  :!■..;*  ..:-..r«'«    *: 
::•...■.     •:.'■'.,>       ■  \     •  I-.'-  •!  I     J   Ik  :.r        I  '.t  ^j 

•  '    '.  •  •  ■  ■  I    I  «  : :  .i..      .4  .1     :  ••  •    ■  1^.  .k  T  "■      *  *••       - 

f         ■■    .1  :.:      I         ■•   '.    t:. ."'■•■     Irrvl    %•■  .vr!. 
'    .    .  .   .1-  r.r.'    I  V..i".  t    >rt :. 
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Mariana's  friends,  especially  the  Duke  of  Osuna,  ap- 
pointed Grand  Equcrr)*.  and  an  Italian  priest,  who 
aspired  to  the  post  of  Queen's  confessor ;  and  even 
before  she  entered  Sp«'iin  Ixrfjan  to  whisper  to  Marie 
Louise  {Kilitical  counsels  intended  to  betray  her. 

Once  aj^ain  on  the  historic  banks  of  the  Bidasoa,  and 
on  the  island  of  Pheasants  that  had  seen  so  many  regal 
me<!tin^s,  sumptuous  pavilions  of  silk  brocade  and 
tapestr>'  were  erected.  Marie  Louise  at  St.  Jean  de 
Luz.  a  few  miles  away,  was  sick  at  heart,  in  spite  of 
all  the  splendour  that  surrounded  her ;  and  she  could 
not  suppress  her  tears  as  she  stood  upon  the  last  foot 
of  I'Vench  soil  she  was  ever  to  touch,  ready  to  enter 
the  ^iKIed  l>;irjje  that  was  to  cross  the  few  feet  of  water 
that  s<|>;irated  her  from  the  little  gaily  decked  neutral 
island  where  the  .Marquis  of  Astorjja  was  to  receive 
her  on  lx.-nded  knee  as  his  sovereign  mistress. 

The  rule  of  the  formidable  old  Duchess  of  Terra- 
nova  iK-gan  the  moment  Marie  Louise  stepped  into  the 
bar^'e  that  was  to  land  her  on  the  Spanish  bank.  The 
Queen  was  dressed  in  the  graceful  garb  that  prevailed 
in  the  Court  of  Lous  xiv.  The  soft  yielding  skirts  and 
square  cut  IxKlice  with  abundance  of  fme  lace  at  neck 
anil  wrihts  were  C(K]uettishly  feminine.  The  bright 
brown  h.iir  of  the  bride  was  curleil  and  frizzed  at  the 
sidrs  .uul  on  the  brow,  in  artful  little  ringlets,  and  all 
this  grace  and  prettiness  l<H)ked  to  the  Spanish  ladies 
of  the  did  schcxjl  indecorous,  if  not  positively  indecent. 
Their  v;i.st  widehoo|>ed  farthingales,  of  heavy  brocade, 
their  long  flat  bodices,  their  stiff  unbendable  sleeves, 
and  in  the  case  of  younger  ladies,  their  hair,  lank  and 
uncurleii.  falling  upon  their  shoulders,  except  where  it 
w.'Ls  {xirtcrd  at  the  side  and  gathered  with  a  bow  of 
riblxin  over  one  temple,  formed  an  entire  contrast  to 
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ih(!   French  ft^minine  fashions   of  ihcr   i:m»-     .ir.  i 
M;irif  Louisf  donned  iht.*  Sp.ini«ih    ;4*ir^.  .ir.  :    i 
hair  in  S|i.inish  style,  ihe  Diich'-sn  i  if  T*  rr.tr.'  •.  . 
with  i^ravf!  disapprov.il  at  her  mJHtrr-^s 

After  the  whol'-  party  had  att'-nOf-*:    i:.-    I- 
at  Irun  the  journey  smith  be^an.  ih«».:;;"r.    -.    !    ' ^ 
dt.vsperatc  tij^ht  f'»r  precedence*  h.id  lak'-n  :  !i  •    '» 
the   Duke  of  Osuna   antl    the    Manj;;!-    «■:     \  '. 
stru;^i^le  that  was  renewed  on  f\  f-ry  «>:■;•  rt  .'   : 
llie  1  )uke  w.is  recalled   t«)  ihr  Kiri^' >    •-:<>•        1.    ■ 
this  the  youn}^   Kirv^'s  impali«-!;«  »•    t- •    rrv  •  :    •. 
had   ove-r-rid-lf-n  all    the  d:ctal»;s   *A    *•::  ;  .•  ::• 
had    ^tari«-d   i»n    his   j'lwrrify    n-irihu  ir  :  v  ^ 

()cti;lM-r.  h'-fun:  rve»n  M.iri**  L«»'.i:se  ?;.i  :  •  :-.:•  r- 
'\n  Miu-  i\\  thiisr  willy  I'nruli   iail:»"*  v^h'       ..:    :*' 
wrote   >ui  h  e'\c«ll»tu   lerttrrs.  w«-   ar»-    in.  :•  •'  :•  :    * 
valiiahic    informalion   in\   ihf   evrnts    .»:    :'••■    '•• 
\"<Mrs.  .iiitl  the  I'-iters  «»f  Mmr.  d»-  \":'.!.ir^    u.** 
In-rurh    amha^s.nlnr.  u  ill    furriish    u-*    \*iih    r::.'. 
pia  m-s.      Wriiin^'   \v^^\w  Madritl   th»-  «!  i\    •-•  :    - 
I  j*;::^*- r:iii-nd  Spaii;  i^nd    N'iVfr'*.#  r    :'  ".•   ^!" 
Xill  ir>  sa\>  :    *  M.  \":'.'..irs  h.4  1  starii-d  i*  >  !.».::  :* 
uh')    i->   i^-'in^    i:i    sfMrrl:   u!    th»'  rjut-r.    with    ^^ 
iriur.vity  [!; .:   it   is  iinp'»sih]»'  t.i   :..'.!«. u   :'::v. 
I,. IS   rii'i  .irri\fd  .it  l{i:r^«»s  uh.er:   h»*   rfa^h*-^   :r- 
is  df-i'-riniii'   !   to  lak«-   thr  Arv  Jj^i^h.  ji    .  ••    I*.  ,r^ 
jl;h  .i>  !  If  .Is  \"ii(iri.i.  '^r  t"  th'-   tr«»ni:'"r.   :!    i\—-\^ 
nMrr\   il.»-  IVin»'«-ss.      Ili-  was  <!•  af    t'»  a'.!   .t  :%;.- 
i'>'Ur',ry.  Iv  is  s.  >  i.oinplftely  tr.msp.  trt? 


•"w 
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\* :: 


i;n;-  .iS'Ta  » 


I'hf  <J..rt-n    l> 


So  wiih  th»'st*  ih>i»'»s:ti«>r. 
ynjn^'  J  J.:*  rii  will  b»*  happy. 
\  'TV  ^. '  >  i  .md  vi-ry  ri-.is,  ip..iM»-.  .tn.!  pas^i.  ,\\  ^j,  \ 
i:!ii  ^:.'-  M.iri'-  Lnuisf)  s);»';i!d  ht*  i  •  •::t*rii<v: 
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As  the  royal  couple  approached  each  other,  almost 
daily  messages  of  affection  and  rich  gifts  passed 
between  them.  First  went  from  Marie  Louise  a 
beautiful  French  gold  watch,  with  a  tiame-colourcd 
riblxm.  which  she  assured  the  love-lorn  Charles  had 
alrrady  rncircU'd  her  neck.  On  the  9th  November 
she  reacheti  Ortate.  where  she  passed  the  night,  and 
sent  from  there  a  miniature  of  herself  on  ivory  set 
with  diamonds,  and  with  this  went  a  curious  letter,* 
now  puhlishrd  for  the  first  time,  touching  upon  a 
subject  which  afterwards  l)ecame  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  Marie  Louise's  troubles  in  Spain.  The 
Iclter  is  in  Spanish,  and  in  the  Queen's  own  writing, 
a  largf.  l)olil  hand,  full  of  character.  The  Queen  told 
BallK-s<-s  in  Paris  that  she  had  learnt  Sp^inish  in  order 
10  talk  it  with  Queen  Maria  Theresii,  but  did  not 
S{)eak  it  much.  The  pres<*nt  letter  was  probably, 
iherrfiire.  drafted  or  corrected  in  draft  before  she 
wnUf  it  (|MThaps  by  Mme.  de  Clarembant,  who  spoke 
S|Miiish).  iis  there  are  no  serious  errors  of  syntax 
in  it 

•If  I  were  mled  by  the  impulses  of  my  heart 
alone.  I  should  Ik:  sending  off  couriers  to  your 
Majrsty  ever\'  inst;int.  I  send  to  you  now  Sergeant 
Cicinetti,  whom  I  knew  at  the  Court  of  France,  and 
his  gn-at  hdeiity  also  to  your  Majesty's  service.  I 
pniy  you  nrcfive  him  with  the  same  kindnc:ss  that  I 
send  him.  My  hirart.  sire,  is  so  overflowing  with 
gratitude*  that  your  Majesty  will  see  it  in  all  the  acts 
of  my  lifi*.  Th<*y  wished  to  make  me  l)clieve  that 
your  .Majf-siy  disapproved  of  my  riding  on  horseback, 
but  krmille  {?).  who  has  just  come  from  your  Majesty. 

»  II  s:.  te.  a  N.i'  i..r..i!.  Mjilrid.  MSS.  C,  l-J.  trantcribed  by  the  present 

WTJtcr 
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assures  me  that  just  the  central 
as  far  these  bad  roads  horsa 
greatest  anxiety  is  to  please  yo 
you  wish ;  for  my  whole  hi 
Majesty  should  be  assured  thi 
which  you  like*  God  grant  yo 
I  desire  and  need  OAate, 
Niece  and  Ser\*ani, 

In  fact,  the  Duchess  of  Tc 
day,  had  been  remonstrating  i 
her  insisting  upon  riding  a 
wretched  ratn*$oaked  tracts  th 
Spanish  ladies,  she  was  tok 
curtained  carriages  or  Utters^ 
need,  upon  led  mules,  but  m 
and  Marie  Louise,  who  was  a 
had  excusably  defended  the  € 
which  she  had  been  reared.  1 
of  disagreement  between  N 
mistress  of  the  robes,  but  othei 

Whilst  Charles  wu  impatic 
at  Burgos,  Marie  Louise  in 
great  train  of  French  and  Spi 
mir)*  roiids  and  through  thi 
northern  Spain.  Already  her 
with  the  Duchess  of  TerraiK 
apprehension  and  anxiety.  M 
Briviesca,  and  found  her  *  I 
mistrust,  and  perceived  that 
and  [xrople  and  manners,  enouj 
c!XiK:rienced  person  than  sb 
intrigues  that  assailed  her  on  i 
her  into  a  condition  of  agitaiic 
ever)  thing   without  knowing 
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depend.*"  The  ambassador  did  his  best  to  tranquillise 
her.  All  these  people,  he  said,  were  intriguing  in 
their  own  interests.  She  need  not  trouble  about  them: 
only  let  her  love  the  King  and  live  in  harmony  with 
the  Queen- Mother,  whom  she  would  find  full  of 
aflection  for  her.  and  all  would  be  well.  It  is  clear 
that  Don  Juan's  faction  had  not  died  with  him,  and 
even  at  this  early  stage  the  household,  mainly 
appointed  by  him,  had  done  their  best  to  make  Marie 
Louise  fear  and  dread  her  mother-in-law. 

On  the  18th  November,  the  day  after  her  interview 
with  V'illars,  the  bride  arrived  at  Quintanapalla,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Burgos,  where  she  was  to  pass  the 
night ;  the  ostensible  intention  of  the  Spaniards  being 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  at  Burgos  the 
next  day.  Everything  was  done  to  lead  the  official 
Frenchmen  to  believe  this ;  but  Villars  and  Harcourt 
were  suspicious ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  I9tht 
they  arrived  from  Burgos  at  the  miserable  poverty- 
stricken  village  where  Marie  Louise  had  passed  the 
night.  Assembled  there  they  found  members  of  the 
King's  household,  and  taxed  the  Duchess  of  Terranova 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  through  the  royal 
marriage  there.  She  replied  haughtily  that  the  King 
had  so  commanded,  and  had  given  orders  that  no  one 
was  to  attend  the  wedding,  but  the  few  Spanish  officers 
and  witnesses  stricdy  necessary.  The  two  noble 
Frenchmen  indignantly  announced  their  intention  of 
attending  the  ceremony,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
of  their  own  King  I^uis,  whether  the  Spaniards  liked 
it  or  not.  The  imperious  old  lady  thereupon  flew  into 
a  towering  rage ;  '  et  dit  btamcoup  d$  ckoses  lu^rs  d$ 
propos,*  and  the  ambassadors,  declining  to  quarrel  with 
* « .M^moim  dc  la  Cour  d-fispiifM.'  pv  M.  <le  ViUms. 
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II 


an  angry  woman,  sent  a  cotiiier 
demaad  leave  for  the  official  re] 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  a  Frt 

Ai  eleven  o*dock  in  the  mm 
arrived  at  the  poor  hamlet  of  < 
door  of  the  apartment  when 
beautiful  bride  met  him.  She 
beautiful  French  costume  cov< 
quantity  nf  gems/^  though  Cha 
day  thai  he  infinitely  preferred 
garb  and  coiffure,  which  she  ii 
forward.  On  the  threshold  of 
cottage,  Marie  Louise  made  as  i 
Kings  hand  ;  but  be  stepped  If 
Unforiunaiely,  thanks  to  his  mu 
agitation,  and  small  familiarity 
they  soon  found  that  conven 
without  an  interpreter,  and  Vi 
breach  and  said  the  muttml  won 
the  husband  and  wifeJ 

But  whilst  he  was  doing  the 
keen  eyes  saw  thai  the  humble 
cottage,  where  the  ceremony  ol 
place,  was  being  filted  by  Span 
ranged  themselves  in  the  place  i 
liand*     l^uis  had  broken  down 


lfa«K 
tl 

He  hm&  at 


] 


*  *  M^moirc* /    Villan. 

'  Leftr^  4c  Mn>e.  Villan,. 

>  Mme,   IKAolnoy  tbttt 
interview  with  hii  bride  i  *  I 
»ur|iri!bcd  •)!  hti   nfipeiumfitc. 
an  trer]^i}  iil  jfrvy  b^rra4:Afi  ;  bti  bnwclMt  «l 
ol  k^ery  bote  fpaa  talk     Me  von  «  wr 
Queen  hid  i«Qt  him,  boi  ii  was  im^eaed 
WMA  (lut  tiehinil  hu  euir  and  ht 
d*Eip«j£fia'    La  Hays,  1691. 
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to  precedence  before  other  nations,  and  V^illars  at  once 
demandcil  for  Harcourt  and  himself  the  pre-eminent 
place.  Under  protest,  and  with  evil  jjrace,  the 
jjrandees  were  obliged  to  make  way  for  the  French- 
men ;  ami  there,  in  the  s(]ualid  room,  at  mid-day,  with 
{(rev  skies  l<H>min|{  civerhead.  and  the  drizzling  rain 
dimming;  the  tiny  windows,  Charles  King  (»f  Spain  was 
married  to  Marie  Louise  of  Orleans.' 

An  inipnimptu  dinner  was  ser\-ed  immediately 
afterwards  to  the  King  and  Queen  ;  and  at  two  oclock 
in  the  aftertioon  they  entered  the  big  coiich  that 
awaited  them,  and  the  whole  caravan  floundered 
through  the  mud  10  the  city  of  Burgos.  The  next 
morning  early  the  bride  left  the  city  privately  to  dine 
at  the  neighbouring  convent  of  Las  Huelgas,  and 
thence  to  make  her  state  entr)*  on  horseback,  and 
dressed  in  Sfxinish  fashion.  Then,  for  three  days, 
the  usual  round  of  masc)uerades.  bull-fights,  and 
comedies,  kept  the  Court  amused,  and  the  dreaded 
hour  of  |Mrting  Irom  her  French  train  came  to  Marie 
Louiv\  Loaded  with  fine  presents  and  rewards  from 
the  King,  the  great  ladies  and  gallant  gentlemen  who 
had  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  Queen,  now  perforce 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  north  cigain,  and,  as 
Marie  Louise  siiw  the  I'Vench  carriages  depart,  her 
com|K)sure  gave  way,  and  she  broke  into  a  paroxysm 
of  tears. 

Spaniards  generally,  and  especially  the  King,  Si'iw 
the  I' rent h  ccnirtiers  depart  with  delight.  For  years 
the  twt>  countries  had  been  constantly  at  war.  The 
splendour  of  France  had  grown  proportionately  us 
poverty  and  im()otence  had  fallen  ufion  Spain.     Old 

'  A  vs^'r  'tu  .1  (.rr\  '•■:%  |Mi^r  r\pUin^  the  rrawn  why  the«e  small  villages 
were  <  hovcn  («#r  the  iiurriai;e  icremonie*  oi  the  Kingi  of  Spain. 
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ambilioiis  and  vengeful  hale  were  not  dead,  ^n»!  ru. 
Spaniards  still   dreamed  of  dictating    lo    ihf    m-rti 
(jnly  l-'r.ince  could   be  che-ckt'd.      A I   rvrr\-  st**:     SIj 
1-ouise,  who  loved  France  with  all    h^r   h»-.ir:    aTxZ  *- 
been   forced   lo  leave  il.  as  she  was   ii.!:.  i..    ^rrk* 
intensis,  was  nmindf-d  that  she   nr^^^i  u-r^'i  :r-    > 
l.md  ot    her  ytuilh   and    think   •■nly    t>j     hf  r    h -n'^-: 
realm.      It  was  loo  much  ti»  ex|K-cl    thai    •*h»-  ^••-' 
il.  and  il  is  f.iir  to  say  th.il   rshv  il'd    not    trv        '^•"-'  m. 
a   bliihr.  ^ay-hearted  ^irl.  in   the   full    ri<»wr   .  r   ^  •-- 
and     stn-nj^th.    not    yet    «Mi^ht«-en       tr.t-     p!^-.v*----% 
X'crsailles  .md    St    Cloud    liaii    hith.e  ri« »    ?".;;»-:    ••■r     y 


and     here 


in 


sl«Tn     Spain,    surmiincif-^!     i\ 


intrii;u<-s  shr  diii   not   un<li:r»»tand.  and    rr.  ir-  -  :   :    •• 
ilrj^cMfrair  .mamic  creaiun-   l»y  h»T   sidt-.   -h*-     : 
l»r>.i   to  play  her   p.irt   properly  ;   but    %h'     w  . -    i— • 
m  her  inmi>-«l  >.oul.  and   ^hi*  wmild   n-'t  i'-r^*:    "*-    ■ 
folk  .md  lirr  i»ld  hnm»-.      Ihr  harsh  I>;;vh»  ->     :   T*^, 
:ii)\a  mii^lil    insist   u\hm  ih*-   lirifc;ht    bpwn  .    .r'«    -^  • 
l»ru^h»  «i    \\»  I   :ill   tiny  hun^    rial    and    I.-.r.k      .r  :    —  j. 
.  r.im  ih»-   br.iuliful   r«»und   IniMim    int.i  ih»-    r.  .->- .^-  \ 
Mir^»l    li'inandrd    by   Sj)anish    fa>hii»n       l.>.!    '.--    k- 
iniiM    imi  (|iiiif    .sili-nc<-   tin-    Irank.    car*-l»x^    !.% -^r« 
Niipi)n-^'*     ilie-     triumphant    ciMjjftry     • -t      a      i**.'-.- 
l'»-.i;ily  MVfrtl«>\\  inij  with  tin-  s«nsuiHis:;trsN      i  rr^zj^" 

I  .l-^^inll. 

Piiri::^:  tli'-  sMv  al  l{ur^'»s.  arul  *ili' ri*  .^r  .-  ;*' 
I)iKh's>  nf  l'»rran«»\a  kfpt  urijin^  uj^^r,  :r>-  -  ^— « 
^.^'*]  :»  i  ■;.>  K::!*;  lh.it  his  luw  wife-  was  a  y»^-^  m  icr- 
«  r  U'i  '  .nil!  *  .i-^y  manners,  f-ntirrly  opjxi^r^i  i  ■  S:.^-*-' 
i  ii-.i-^  'i!  iiri -»rui]i.  .md  that  h«-  mu^t  kerj.>  a  :^r.:  — " 
;,p'»:i  l.f-r.  >':i'-  iail  il  dn\in.  morfi»Vf-r.  ih.t:  zr^  ^' 
:n  .^i  rr»  f:\  f  ::- ■  \  isjis  . -t  .my  si»rt  uiuil  at:*  r  :•  r  >u 
«   iirx   i:ii'    M.ti::-!.  wl.iili  \\«»uM   mean  >%imf  v.\  ■— v 
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of  complete  isolation.  >  At  Torrejon  de  Ardoz,  a  few 
miles  from  Madrid.  Charles  and  his  wife  were  met  by 
Mariana.  The  Queen- Mother  was  wiser  and  deeper 
than  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes;  and  instead  of 
frightening  her  daughter-in  law  she  was  outwardly  all 
kindness  and  sweetness  to  her.  As  we  shall  see  in 
the  course  of  this  history,  the  Terranova  way,  harsh 
as  it  was,  was  less  disastrous  to  Marie  Louise  than 
the  policy  of  letting  her  go  her  own  way,  and  then 
holding  her  up  to  reprobation. 

Mme.  Villars  records  the  coming  of  the  newly- 
married  pair  to  the  Buen  Retiro  palace,  where  the 
Queen  was  to  remain  whilst  the  preparations  were 
made  for  her  state  entry  some  weeks  later.  '  Le  roi 
et  la  rcinc  vienncnt  seuls  dans  un  grand  carosse  sans 
glace,  a  la  mode  dupays.  II  sera  fort  heureux  pour 
eux  <]u*ils  soient  comme  leur  carosse.'  On  dit  que  la 
reine  fait  trcs  bien  :  pour  le  roi,  comme  il  etait  fort 
amoreux  avant  que  de  lavoir  vue,  sa  presence  ne  peut 
qu'avoir  augment^  sa  passion.* 

Marie  Louise  had  now  no  Frenchwomen  with  her  but 
two  old  nurses  and  two  maids  of  inferior  rank ;  and 
some  days  after  she  had  arrived  at  the  Buen  Retiro 
she  beggctl  that  Madame  Villars,  the  ambassadors 
wife,  might  be  allowed  to  come  and  raise  her  spirits 
by  a  chat  in  French.  The  Duchess  of  Terranova  was 
shocked,  and  refused.  Neither  man  nor  woman,  she 
said,  should  see  the  Queen  until  the  state  entry. 
Marie  Louise  then  tried  her  husband.  Might  not  the 
amUissadrcss  come  in  strict  incognito.^  He  seems 
to  have  consented,  and  the  Queen  joyously  sent  word 

"M^moirev'    ViUarv 

'  It  mill  be  «c«n  ihM  the  sprightly  Ittlcr-wrilcr  indulgct  here  in  an 
untran^Uublc  pun.  The  cafriage  was  without  glass *f lace*  and  she 
hoped  the  mcupamts  would  be  without  ice«>glacc; 
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to  Mmc;.  Villiirs  ;  but  Vilhirs  was  aware-  «•!'  ihf 
in  ihf  palacf.  ami  hi.-furc  .illnwinj;  his  \%x:'»-  i  •  . 
municalccl  wiih  tin-  Duchess  <»t"   Ti-rrari*  »v,i.       >: 
noihiiii^.  she  sai<l.  «>|  such  a  jK:rrnissi«  tn.  ruT  .* 
iiKluin-.  and   ihr  HucMn  should   src    n«»   *  ::»     ^: 
rcmain«.(l  al  iht-  kelin». 

Secret   mt'.iiis  were  fuuml   f«»r   Itiiirij^    M  .:  - 
know  whv  her  counirvwcunan  did    rv-i    r»  -:-  ■ 
iiivii.ilioii  ;    lull   a   lew  d.iys   .ili<  r\%.tr*:>    Mr* 
Wt  Ml   In  ihe    Rt-lim.  dnul)lless    |i\    .ij  i{>- »:  nir"  •  • '. 
her  respectN  l«>  lh<-  (Jiieen-Mflhtr  M.ir:a:;.t.     **'. 
h«T   everyihiiii;  ih.ii  waN    kind   ,i\\i\    .tm;  i*  ".• 
y«'U  s«en  my  dauu;luer  iri-l.iw  \el  t    ih.*-  •.J.-'*'*. 
askt-d.      '  She  is  >«»  an\i•»u^»  to  see  y«'U.  a::*:  •.*  .  . 
ynu   when    ymi    like:    lo-nvimiw    it"    \  • -u    w.^- 
was  a  Ljreai  \ici«»r\  over  the   Huchexs   if"     I- 
f'lr   Marie    L«>uisc:   ha*!    s#-en    n«»i    a    snui     r   .: 
hai'iianls  mI"  \\\r    Rf-iirn   >inn-   '-he    f;:i«rt   :     : 
iw(»  day.s  li'l'»re  the    Man  l".i'»:i»N>  nt    H.ilr.i^'  - 
.nnl'.i^>.i'lr»s^    in    iT.inC'.  \\h".  li'.-'iik^h    .tr.    I:... 
ni.iiri'ii   In  .1   Spanish  i^rar.i lee-,  h.ul    ;^'»r.'    t 
iM«lil  "t  III'-   MislriN^nr   ihf  I\"!'eN  i«,    U^   ..:■     . 
nt   the  1  JLift-n.      The  I.iiier.  hrarir:^    'r.frr    ?>:•  :    . 
\\.u\  Tiin  iiU"  ihi'-  r«»Mni  fn»in  her  nun  a.Ji  -.r;  r^  , 
:  ::i  ViV  m-  ::)':'.l  ih«-  sv  .iii'lalisi  il  1  >..   f.#  -s-*  .  :    I  . 
'    .  .^!:l  ^:^h:  "I    h»T  sh'-   -'-i.-e.l    };■  r  r. 
i    ■!  i'.i-"'-.:  M'  r  ::.l  •  !:•  r  "un  a;  .irtn'f 
:n  im:.'  r-^.    -ay**  Mm*-    \'il!ar>  in  rei .  laiil::;^  ;hf 
'..r-    ::  -i    >•  •  «\ir.i. ^r.lin.irv  liere   a>i   liif\    Wi»..M 


P  \ 
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The  French  ambassadress  lost  no  time  in  availing 
herself  of  the  Queen- Mother  s  hint ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  went  to  the  Retiro,  The  account  of  her  visit 
to  the  Queen  may  l)est  Ix!  told  in  her  own  racy  words : 
'  I  entered  by  the  apartment  c)f  the  Mistress  of  the 
RoImts.  who  received  me  with  all  sorts  of  civility. 
She  t'K>k  me  through  some  little  pass^iges  to  a  galler)*, 
where  I  ex|K-cted  to  see  only  the  Queen,  but,  to  my 
great  surprise,  I  found  myself  l)efore  the  whole  royal 
family.  The  King  was  seated  in  a  gre^it  arm-chair, 
an<l  the  two  Queens  on  cushions.  The  Mistress  of 
the  Rolx-s  kept  hold  of  my  hand,  telling  me  as  we 
advanced  how  many  courtesies  I  had  to  make,  and 
that  I  must  begin  with  the  King.  She  brought  me 
up  v>  close  to  his  Majesty's  chair  that  I  did  not  know 
what  she  wished  me  to  do.  I-'or  my  |>«'irt,  I  thought 
nothing  more  was  re(juired  of  me  than  a  low  courtesy ; 
and,  without  vanity.  I  m«'iy  remark  that  he  did  not 
return  it.  though  he  stremed  not  sorry  to  see  mc. 
When  I  tcild  M.  de  \'illars  al)out  it  afterwards,  he 
said  no  ihiubt  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  exfiected  me 
to  kiss  thr  Kings  hand.  I  thought  so  myself,  but  I 
tt'lt  fit)  inclination  to  do  so.  .  .  .  There  I  w;ls  then,  in 
thi-  midst  of  these  three  Majesties.  The  Queen- 
Mother,  as  on  the  previous  day,  said  many  <igreeable 
things,  and  the  y«ning  Queen  seemed  very  much 
pleased  to  see  me.  though  I  did  my  best  that  she 
should  show  it  in  a  discreet  way.  The  King  has  a 
little    Flrmish   dwarf    who    understands    and    speaks 

iKr  xtra^.n^  l<-k  down  with  «al:\A  The  Queen  resented  hii  wannty, 
An«l  r:;^^lr«i  h.ir«!  »:th  hrr  |mm ket  handkerchief  upon  the  kpot  where  thi» 
nM  «  MLtn  L.t<l  %<>  dirtily  wetted  her  forehead.  .  .  .  It  :h  reall>  quite 
p  !  u'/.r  li.r  «  i>  Ol.^  o.d  Mi^ue**  of  the  Robe*  treat)  the  t,hieen.  I  know 
f'yf  a  ijki  !h.i*.  )hr  will  nt,t  allow  her  to  have  a  sint^le  ha:r  curled,  and 
for'/  'Is  ).cr  tu  ,;u  near  a  window  or  »peak  to  a  loul.'     '  Voya^cc  d'Etpagne.* 
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French   very    well,    and    he    helji^ni    ihe    cnr.\' 
considerably.      They  brought  one  of  ihtr  y.^r.. 
in  a  farlhinj^alf!,   that    I   mij^hl  ex:iniin»-   ih»-    r: 
The-  Kinji  hatl   me  asked  what    I    ihnu^hi     • 
rttplie-d.  through   the-  ilwarf.   thai    I    «iii!    ::    :    > 
was  ever  invented    for  a   human    form         It- 
very    much    of    my    opinion.         Th'-y    fr^*..^*: 
cushion,    upon    which    I    sat    only    N»r    .*     r-    - 
obediimce   t<»   the   si^^n    made    tn     m^*.    I   .:     I    : 
opportunity  imme'<liat«'ly  afu-rw.irilN   lo   r.^'  .    .- 
s(»  many  "  l.icli<-s  of  honour  "  stanilir:^.  .i:..;    I 
wish  t«)  t>ffe:nil   th«-m  :   thou;;h  the   <^^. ♦••■:.-    r-.. 
lold    me*  to   bt:  Sral»-d.        Tlv*  younj^  <J^»:f  r.    r.  &  : 
lalion   >ervfd   by  h»-r  ladifs  on   thfir    k:*.*- ^  -  1, 
i!ie  most  splf-mi'd   nanvs.  such  .is  Ar.-.^::..  »/;.•: 
PifriULjal.       rh«-  (Jij»-e-n-Mi)ih»  r  l*x»k  i  !:• ..     .  r^- 
KiiiLj    n'»llung.        Ihe     y<>un:^'    ^J  :••♦•::.     .v,     % 


was   dn->^«-d    in    SpanisV 


ish 


risr.;. 


b'i:;:^    m.id»-'»f  soinr   «'f   the    lnve'I\    s:  .ti^    ^-  . 
uilh    hrr   iVoni    I'ram  »*.     She-   was    ?•••.;..:?..'.■, 
l.<r   liair   bring    l-n-ui^hl   (li.igon.ill)-    .i^ni-^-s    :;  - 
.in!  i!i'-  n'>i  l.iKin^  Iimisi-  over  hi-r  sh»»;.!  if  r- 
.m    a'l:nira!»!'-   iiiinpl»-\i(»n,   Vf-ry   r.ri'-   *\»^ 
\^iu':iin^  ni.>i:tli  we.tn  shr   laughs.      A::i:  yk:..' 


•  -  • 


^all'r\    :s    r,:r 


!l  i--  I'  •   1. 1  :L;h   in    S|  a:ii  '       I  h« 
t':.«   \va!!-  !'!i^  ii»\;r'.I  w  ill  crims<  *:i  li.irr.s-^K 
^■-11  *  ■•■■!  .1..  "\ '  r  \ '  r\  iI^^^•■  with.  g» 111  i  ir:rn:T*;r.    - 
■:i'    '  ni    i«'  li'.f  "ili'T   ih'-  floor   i>    lai^l    u:::-    :-. 
!'•>«'•.      ir;- I    I    'X'T   s.iw    in   my   liff.    .v::  i    .  -.    :: 


l.l'.H-s. 


l'\'ry   now    -n*!    ihf-n   \tr, 
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dressed  maids  come  in,  each  with  two  silver  candle- 
sticks, to  replace  others  uken  out  for  snuffing.  These 
maids  make  very  great,  long  courtesies,  with  much 
grace.  A  good  way  from  the  Queens  there  were 
some  maids  of  honour  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  many 
ladies  of  advanced  age,  in  the  usual  widow's  garb, 
were  leaning  standing  against  the  wall. 

'The  King  and  Queen  left  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  the  King  walking  first  The  young  Queen  took 
her  mother-in-law  by  the  hand  leading  her  to  the  door 
of  the  gallery,  and  then  she  turned  back  quickly,  and 
came  to  rejoin  me.  The  Mistress  of  the  Robes  did 
not  return,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  given  the 
Queen  full  liberty  to  entertain  me.  There  was  only 
one  old  lady  in  the  gallery,  a  long  way  oflC  and  the 
Queen  said  that  if  she  was  not  there  she  would  give  me 
a  good  hug.  It  was  four  o  clock  when  I  arrived,  and 
half- past  seven  before  I  left,  and  then  it  was  I  who 
made  the  first  move.  I  can  assure  you  I  wish  the  King, 
the  Queen-Mother  and  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  could 
have  heard  all  I  said  to  the  Queen.  I  wish  you  could 
have  heard  it  too.  and  have  seen  us  walking  up  and 
down  that  gallery,  which  the  lights  made  very  s^^ree- 
able.  This  young  Queen,  in  the  novelty  and  beauty 
of  her  garments,  and  with  an  infinitude  of  diamonds* 
was  simply  ravishing.  Once  for  all  do  not  forget  that 
black  and  white  are  not  more  dissimilar  than  France  and 
Spaia  I  think  our  young  Princess  is  doing  very  wdL 
She  wished  to  see  me  every  day,  but  I  implored  her 
to  excuse  me.  unless  I  saw  dearly  that  the  King  and 
the  Queen- Mother  wished  it  as  much  as  she  did.  •  •  • 
The  Mistress  of  the  Robes  came  to  meet  me  as  I  left 
the  gallery,  and  I  found  there  the  Queen  s  French 
attendants,   to  whom   I    said  that  they  must    learn 
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Spanish,    and    avoid,    if   possible,    s;iyin^    a    •* 
French  to  the  Ou»fn.      I    know  thai    lh»-y  .ir»-   ^^ 
for  sjK.'akinu;  il  lo«>  much  lo  h«_T.'  * 

In  ihf  iltradly  «////«:  of  Mjrh  .i  hf«*  as  ih.tt  :•  ^ 
abovt!  Marif  Ijniisf.  i!.mu}j!i  shf  cliJ  :;»r  ?-  -:  : 
patifiu,  hfvi;;f<|  fMrn«-«*lly  lh..il  h»T  c- •..••.:."%  * 
sh»)ukl  be  alli»w(.'d  in  se:»:  h»T  nfirn.  H.;i  M::--  \ 
pointed  out  in  hrr  hi»w  much  *Ifp»  n..:*  :  ..  -  • 
j)ri](Ie"nce.  and  .ivoi<ifd  ihr  pal.icf  \%b.»-r>-".  r  r  :•  - 
in  ih»-  hnp«!  that  ili»-  y"un^  (Juff-n  w  ,/  :  •  .. 
Spanish  ways.  Tht-  Kini^  als.>.  in  •.  ^  '.:.•-* 
Wcty,  tried   U)  plea>e  his  luvfly   wife-      *  n:«  r*     *-... 


and  aL;n*«- 


iM*.    savs   Mmr-.   ViHar>.   '  ib., 


in 


ih.t: 


her    Ctiiiri.'     'iviiv'    h^-r    manv    «-\«;i;:H::f     : 
i«-w«'llt;ry.  ami   ninnin;^   in  and  "-..i   • 'f  :>  r 
t«>  It'll   h»*r  bits  (if  nfws.  .md  so  on.       H;.t    i 
dt-adly  dull:  ami   ib.i-  yl-Miin   uithar-i    th* 
as    Mme.    \*illirs    Nays,   b*-    >»-n.    l.i>»l»  d 
I'h.irlis    li.itj    !i()    amuM-m«-nt>    '»i::»t 
I'hililisli   ;^.inv-^  and   trivial   pasiimi-N      h:- 
noi    iMp.iMf   ..f"  MiNi.iinin:^   a    p-a^iTi.tM- 
anil  afif-r  .i  *!  iv  <  •!  Niirt"  n^»::lll••ny.  Iv    .i".  i 
I'l  bid  r-vrry  nii^dil  at  lMif'-p.i>l  ••:-'r.i    ih.r 
hatl  fjni-^l'.rJ  n;.;»;  i  r      '  w  ii!i  ihf    la-^t  m« -r^ 
m'iili'.>..    .1^  Min»     \"iil  ir>  \vr:l»"*. 

I  !"i     Vf  Win   •^.iITV  '    l^»T  I  Ilk  ot   I 


he 

?-'P    \\ 

ill 

1 1   .'i-'p' 

^r  it:  :  >iat«    rniry   i:;li. 
:i^  ijr.»eMr'  d.    and    Mai: 


ilir::i:: 


:n    I 


di:!; 


ni  ari  •  r  ti: 


\ 


\' I::",  s!  .    .i..'l   ij'T   la^biml   n..;?:»  it  nil\    f 
N.:r:-.  i  .:id::.^N  i-  •  ^.i  i. .  ih.-  i.,::ii:n^    J-al.u  «■  .  .• 
**:\  in:I»s    i\\.;\.   \\ii»r«'  l!'a'  \«».n^  ii  ;,,..,   ^,,^ 
l*r»::.  !i  :.«i:^f".,  .mii  i   :.arl»s  .uLild  'irox*   r.  :v. 
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little  pigsticking.  At  length  the  great  day  for  the 
public  entry  into  the  capital  came  on  the  13th  January 
1680.  Madrid,  as  usual,  had  squandered  money  sorely 
needed  for  bread  in  gaudy  shows.  At  every  street 
comer  arose  monuments  and  arches  of  imitation  marble; 
and  all  the  heathen  mythology  was  ransacked  for  far- 
fetched compliments  to  the  people's  new  idoL  The 
King  and  his  mother  leaving  the  Retiro  in  the  morn- 
ing took  up  a  position  in  the  central  balcony  of  the 
Oflatc  palace,  still  sunding,  in  the  Calle  Mayor ;  and 
at  noon  Marie  Louise  on  a  beautiful  chestnut  palfrey 
issued  from  the  gates  of  the  Buen  Retiro,  where  the 
aldermen  of  the  town  stood  awaiting  her  with  the 
canopy  of  sutc,  under  which  she  was  to  ride  to  the 
pabce. 

Preceded  by  trumpeters  and  the  knights  of  the  royal 
orders,  by  her  household  and  by  the  grandees  of  Spain, 
all  in  garments  of  dazzling  magnificence,  rode  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Spain,  gorgeously  dressed  in  gar* 
ments  so  richly  embroidered  with  gold  that  their  colour 
was  hidden,  and  covered  with  precious  stones,  but 
withal,  as  a  Spanish  eyewitness  observes,  *more 
beautifully  adorned  by  her  loveliness  and  grace  than 
b>'  the  rich  habit  that  she  wore.'  Her  horse  was  led 
by  the  Marquis  of  Villamayna,  her  chief  equerry  ;  and 
after  her  came  a  great  train  of  ladies  led  by  the  Duchess 
of  Terranova,  all  mounted  on  draped  led  mules.  As 
the  new  Queen  passed  the  Oflate  palace  she  smiled 
and  bowed  low  to  the  King  and  his  mother,  who  could 
be  dimly  seen  behind  the  nearly  dosed  jalousies ;  and 
went  triumphantly  forward,  conquering  all  hearts  by 
the  power  of  her  radiant  beauty.*     But  though  she, 

*  *  Niiuvelle  rcUtioii  dc  U  magnifiiiue  et  royale  cntrte  .  .  .  k  Madrid 
par  Mmnc  Louitc,'  etc    Psrit*  l6la 
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poor  soul,  knew  it  not,  more  was  needed  than  carrk^ 
beauty  to  win  the  battle  in  which  she  was  en^a*:^  a 
battle  not  of  hearts  but  of  subtle  crafty  brains 

Bullfights,  with  grandees  as  toreros.  m.'isqj'-r*.ie\ 
cane-tourneys,  and  the  inevitable  relijjious  pag-ar.tn 
at  all  of  which  Marie  Louise,  j^lilteriny  with  j^err.s  t'X 
her  place,  ran  their  usual  course:  and  ai  the  '^nJ  c 
a  w(rek  after  the  entry  the  Queen  began  hrr  r»-ij-ur 
married  life  in  the  old  Alcazar  on  the  clifT.  morr  ^''.••m 
and  mtmoionous.  even,  than  the  Retire,  in  its  y.tric* 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aipiuil. 

The  political  intrigues,  though  they  had  ncvrr  erased 
had  hern  naturallv  somewhat  abated  durin^j  thr  ^J^^rrr.  4 
voya;;e  and  subsequent  seclusion:  but   a>   s«-tn  as  ir.* 
marriage!    feasts    were    over    the    struggle     brj;*.-     • 
earnest.     Charles,    absorbed     in     his     courtship     iS*: 
marriage,  had  appointed  no  minister  to   succeed   I^*? 
Juan,   the   necessary  administrative  duties   ^^*ir^*:  ptr 
(nrnv'.il  by  a  favourite  of  his.  I)on  Jeronimo  de  H^--a 
a  man  of  no  position  or  ability:  ami  the  first   b«T.€   i 
c>»nU:niion  wa.^  the  apptiinimmt  of  the  man  wh«'  mk> 
re:illy    to  riiUt  Sp.iin.      Th<r   mM   party  of  the   ^Jw^rr- 
Moihcr  inchnrd  to  a  lioard  «»f  Govcrnmrni.  hcadci  tn 
ihi'  ('nnstable  of  Cistihr :   but  Mariana,  in  a[»{^-.iri.r<r. 
ai  If.ist.  heKl  herself'  aloof,  and  the  minir^ter  uit  m^ct 
ihoscn   by  ihr  King  was  the  first  noble   in  Sp.*:-    :.v 
l>iikf   nf   Mciliiui   Crli.   .in    easy    going,   idlr.   .trr  .«:•< 
m.iv;naie,  who  had  sided  with    Don  Juan:  b;-i   wr-Orf 
gfnilr  mannrrs  liad  convinct?d  tht-  King  that  hr  »  ■•^'- 
not  tyrann.'M!  over  him  as  Don  Juan  had  done.     Tr< 
I)u(  hess   of    Terranova    and    most    of   the    hou^>.»c 
whisprrrd  i-onstaiitly  to  the  young  Queen  distr^t  is^z 
siispiLion  <»f  Mariana:  and  after  her  stale  rnir\*  v<^ 
fiuniiramd  hrr  as  much  as  jM.)Ssible  to  see  the  Frr:>:^ 
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ambassadress  consuntly.  The  Queen- Mother,  they 
said,  had  been  continually  with  the  German  ambassador 
and  his  wife  talking  German,  why  should  not  Marie 
Louise  do  the  same  with  the  French  ambassador. 
But  both  Villars  and  his  wife  were  wary,  and  saw  that 
they  were  to  be  used  to  form  a  French  party  at  Court 
to  oppose  the  Queen- Mother  and  the  Austrians,  and 
this  they  were  not  at  present  inclined  to  do. 

Villars  himself  consuntly  reiterates  that  the  Queen- 
Mother  was  quite  sincere  in  her  professions  of  affection 
for  her  daughter-in-law,  and  he  and  his  wife  lost  no 
opportunity  of  urging  Marie  Louise  to  respond  cor- 
dially to  her  mother-in-law's  loving  advances.  The 
diplomatist  attributes  to  Mariana,  indeed,  at  this  time, 
sentiments  which  her  whole  history  seems  to  falsify* 
and  it  appears  far  more  probable  that  Marie  Louise 
was  right  than  the  ambassador  when  she  looked  askance 
at  the  tenderness  of  her  husband's  mother.  The  old 
Queen,  says  Villars,  was  discontented  with  the  way 
her  Austrian  kinsmen  had  treated  her,  and  leaned  now 
to  the  side  of  France,  which  had  been  friendly  with 
her  in  her  exile ;  she  sincerely  loved  her  daughter-in- 
law  and  hoped  that  her  son  woukl  have  children  to 
succeed  him  by  his  beautiful  wife.  Villars.  indeed, 
casts  the  whole  of  the  blame  upon  Marie  Louise,  who. 
he  says — probably  quite  truly — was  lacking  in  judg- 
ment, decision  and  generosity,  and  hestuted  too  late 
between  the  Duchess  of  Terranova.  who  constantly 
warned  her  against  the  Queen- Mother,  and  the  French 
ambassador  and  others  who  strove  to  persuade  her  to 
make  common  cause  with  her  mother-in-law.  and  rule 
all  things  jointly  with  her.' 

The  nearest  approach  to  common  actbn  of  the  two 
>'MteoimdtUCovd'£«8MM.'    ViOm. 
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Queens  was  when  they  both  pe 
appoint  the  weak,  idkp  Meditxa  Cd 
in  this,  and  in  al)  the  other  mantfcsi 
conciliator)*  amiability  at  the  itn 
unquestionable  that  the  measures  i 
upon  were  such  as  would,  and  did, 
state  of  things  in  which  her  firm  h 
indispensable.  The  effects  of  the 
such  a  government  as  that  of  CI 
Celi  were  soon  seen.  The  coin  fa 
with  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ha^ 
provisions  were  at  famine  price,  am 
low  values  of  commodities  by 
sanguinary  revolt  in  Madrid  in  tj 
1 680.  that  nearly  overthrew  the  wf 
such  as  it  was*  Bandits  infested  t 
the  work  of  the  country  was  di 
whilst  Spaniards  starved  in  idlenea 
ing  upon  the  comparatively  fe 
means. 

In  this  abject  state  of  affairs,  thi 
quarter  of  an  hour  daily  to  his  pi 
wt^re  limited  to  stamping  his  sig 
placed  before  him,  for  be  had  nettl 
read  them  nor  the  intellect  to  undi 
the  rest  of  his  time  was  spent  01 
frivolity  and  in  endless  visits  witl 
convents  and  churches*  *  Such  ' 
Miliars,  'are  anything  but  a  feast  foe 
upon  my  going  with  her  the  last 
knew  nobody,  I  was  very  much  b 
she  only  asked  me  to  go  in  otA 
countenance.  The  King  and  Q% 
two   arm    chairs,  the   nuns   sitting 
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many  lailies  come  to  kiss  their  hands.  The  collation 
is  hniu^ht,  the  Queen's  repast  always  Ixrin^  a  roast 
cafNin.  which  she  cats  whilst  the  Kinyj  ^a/es  at  her, 
ami  thinks  that  she  eats  too  much.  There  are  two 
dwarfs  who  do  all  the  talking.' 

A  vrry  frw  wetks  of  this  idlr  life  and  good  living 
worked  its  irfffct  u|)on  Marie  Louise.  In  Fcbruar)' 
i6So.  .Mme.  Villars  writes:  'She  has  grown  so  fat. 
that  if  it  yiM-s  much  further,  her  face  will  be  round. 
H«T  Ixivmi.  strictly  s|N*akin^.  is  already  too  full; 
althtuj^h  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
siren.  She  usually  sleeps  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and 
eats  meat  four  times  a  day.  It  is  true  that  her  break- 
fast an<l  her  luncheon  (collation)  are  her  best  meals. 
She  .dways  has  served  for  lunch  a  ca|X>n  boiled  and 
broth,  and  a  roiLSt  cajwn.  She  laughs  very  much 
when  I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  her.  1  am  quite 
sun*  that  it  is  not  1  who  am  sufficiently  agreeable  to 
put  hf-r  into  such  a  go<xl  humour,  and  that  she  must  be 
pretty  comfortable  gencrrally.  No  one  could  behave 
letter  than  she  does,  or  l>e  sweeter  and  more  com- 
plaisant with  the  King.  She  saw  his  portrait  before 
shf  marrieil  him.  but  they  did  not  paint  his  strange 
humour,  nor  his  love  of  S4>litude.  The  customs  of  the 
4-ountry  havr  not  all  Uren  turned  upside  down  to  make 
thfm  more  .ign-eable*  fur  her,  but  the  Queen- Mother 
i\iit's  fvt-rything  she  can  to  soften  them.  All  sensible 
|M*op|t-  think  that  the  young  Queen  could  not  do  better 
than  coniributr  on  her  side  to  the  tenderness  and 
afF»rtion  that  the  Queen- Mother  shows  for  her.  .  .  . 
Whrn  1  tell  you  that  she  is  fat,  that  she  sleeps 
Wf-II  an<l  l.tughs  heartily,  I  tell  you  no  more  than 
thr  truth  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  life  she 
\cuU  docs  not  please  her.    .    .    .   But,   after  all.  she 
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is   doing   wonderfully,    and     I     am     quite    astor.:ViK: 

at  it.'* 

Already  we  see  by  this,  that  before   Marie   Loa:^ 
had  been  in   Madrid  three  months,  she  was  ^k*'  "Hk  ^ 
own  way.  and  was  being  humoured   to   the  t*  :    >f  >r 
bent  by  Mariana.     She  had  been   sold    int-f  ^   -'^\fn 
of  utter  boredom,  married  to  a  dej^eneniiv   itl^-.-V 
and  she  had  neither  brains,  he.irt,  nor  ambition  :.  ui* 
a  leading  part  in  jx^litics,  or  to  play  the   role  tK^:  C' 
was  intended  to  fill  in  Sjiiiin  by  her  uncle  K:n^  L  ^-i 
All  that  was  left  for  her,  then,  was  to  eat,  dr.rX  s^. 
and   be    as    merry    as    her   grim    surrnun^iir.g:**    »  •-ji: 
allow  ;    and    let    the    world    wag    as    it    would       T:r. 
society    of    the   capital    and    Court    had    r»-.ijh*ni  ly 
lowest    degree    of    decadence:    and    a    sin»n^.    T,:^' 
minded    Queen     would    have    found    ample    mcri  r 
reducing    at    least     her    own    hr>usf:hold    l>  dfrcrr*.-^ 
ICvtrry  lady  in  the  palace  and  elsewhere  h.t-i  a  ;:illir. 
ami  was  prouil  of  it  ;  and  it  w;is  a  universal  jri.t::?  n 
ihcaires  ami  public  places,  or  trven  ait  wind'^vk>  \  •<.'X 
upon    the    street,    for   lovers    to    converse     •j^rJ-.    r 
l\\v.    language    of    signs.       Immorality    and    \:r   l^ 
naclu-d  such  a  irrrible  pitch  that   mere   chi'.irr-  •"!»■• 
loulil  afforil   it  lived   in  concubinage,  and   ffvi    f^S'*' 
liigh  or  low,  were  frt<-  frt»m  prevrntible  d:s*-.k>e.  = 

Marie  Kouisr.  ullerly  frivolous,  maile  no  -tt:':-"fi- 
nform  all  this,  but  .sw;im  with  the  stre.im.  t.ik:r^  ps.* 
in  the  King's  pueriltr  pleasures  of  ihrowin^^  CCC^'^ 
t'.ill  of  sicnt  at  peoplf,  or  playing  with  him  !*•  r  r-xT 
■  iL  hJN  lavourile  gann-  (»f  spilikens  for  pence.  Mir-iS. 
looked  on  .il  il  .ill  (juite  roniplarrnily.  VilLirs  atJ  t:? 
wit'r  iliouglu  t»ut  of  mrrr  amiability.      That  rr.^-  "^"' 

'  ■  \"i'v.ij^e  »1  r.'^p.i.::;r.'  Mrr.r    I*  .\.:I:;«.»y.     For  ihe  anio.:n:  c/ ."^'-"  ■ 
••  ..   \ri,  ;.i  Mmr    D  A'.:!iiM\ .  >ct'  i".«'ie  -  n  .1  (trf\iin:s  pa^fc 
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been  so,  but  it  is  clear  to  see  now  that  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  let  Marie  Louise  go  her  own  way 
unchecked,  and  Mariana  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her 
politiailly  or  personally.  As  an  instance  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Queen- Mother  towards  the  young  Queens 
thoujjhllessness,  a  litllr  circumstance  related  by  Mme. 
Villars  may  l>e  quoted  :  '  I  was  walking  in  the  gallery 
n(  the  Hum  Rcliro  iin  Sunday,  before  seeing  the 
comrdy,  thinking  mithing  of  kings  or  queens,  when  I 
heard  our  young  Princess  call  out  my  name  very 
loudly.  I  entered  the  room  whence  the  voice  pro- 
ceedc-<l  quite  unceremoniously ;  and,  to  my  confusion, 
I  found  the  Queen  seated  between  the  King  and  the 
Queen- Mother.  She  had  thought  of  nothing  when 
she  called  me  but  her  own  wish  to  see  me,  quite 
rcg.irdless  of  S{ianish  gravity ;  and  she  burst  out 
laughing  heartily  when  she  s;iw  me.  The  Queen- 
Mother  re;Lssure*<l  me.  She  is  always  pleased  when 
her  <laughirrinlaw  enjoys  herself.  Indeed,  she  made 
an  op|K>rtunity  for  me  to  come  and  talk  with  her  in  a 
window  n-cess.  but  1  retired  as  soon  as  I  could.'  To 
cncour.ige  Marie  Louise  to  forget  for  a  moment  that  she 
was  a  Sjwnish  Queen,  w;ls  to  en.sure  her  downfall. 

Here  is  another  picture  of  the  young  Queen  a  few 
days  afterwards.  Mme.  de  Sevign^  had  written  a  letter 
talking  a(  Marie  Louisc-s  beautiful  little  feet,  with 
which  she  danced  so  nimbly  at  Versailles.  The  young 
Queen  was  gratified  at  the  (latter)',  but  ruefully  said 
that  all  her  pretty  feet  were  used  for  now  was  to  walk 
round  her  chamlx'r  a  few  times,  and  carry  her  off  to 
bed  at  half-|>;ist  eight  every  night.  On  this  occasion 
Mme.  Villars  thus  describes  her  :  'She  was  as  beauti- 
ful as  an  angel,  weighed  down  but  uncomplaining,  by  a 
paruri  of  emeralds  and  diamonds  on  her  head,  that  is 
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to  say.  a  thousand  sparks;  i\  furious  j>air  of  r.*rr.r^ 
and  in  front,  and  around  her.  in  the  form  o!  i  >v-*r 
rings,  bracelets,  etc.  You  think.  n«.>  dc -l<  lii 
emeralds  on  her  brown  hair  would  not  lc»i»k  ^^Z  X 
you  are  mistaken.  Her  complexion  is  •  r.'  .:  :> 
loveliest  brunettes  ever  seen,  her  throat  mhitr.  ^a 
exf|uisitely  beautiful." 

Si)on  thf-  voun;'  Oueen's  can-less    jolliiN   rr-.-.r^i 
blow,  which  (rmbittered  her.     Charles    h.ile\:   .^r  :  ^> 
irusled  all  French  pei»plr  :  and  the  insistence  •  :  Mirr 
Louise   in    makin;(   c«»mpanions   of    her    Frf-r.,.^  r-.k*> 
anniiyeil   him  exceedingly  :   and   th»-    hves  c»?   tr«  :»t 
maids  whom  she   like-d   U-st  wen-   made    :nt*''.'  ri!^#r  : 
ihem  to  such  an  extent  that  tht-y  had    t- •   '•-u\'       Trr 
Oucen  was  in  despair,  but  pr(»t*-sted  and  u*  p:  .r.  .  tj: 
the  two  I-'rencliwomen  wtre  made  tci   u:i':» T^^t.i':  :  'ji* 
ilvv  hail   \ci  go;  and   uhen  their  mistri->.s   ^^zTT-rrt, 
ihrm  one-  m«»rning  she  was  told  thai  they  h.iii  vf-^vi^-t-- 
!rorn   llic  [).ilacf  tor  goo<l,   Iravin;.^'    her   uirh   .  r  .  rw 
I-'rerich    >»«rvants.  a   nursi-   and   a  m.ii.l        Ah    ^^  ^  s 
ht.T  iri>ublf,   she  summoneil   Mme.  \'i!!.irs.  ur       ijv 
l.t-r  lying  ilown.      '  Shr  rosr  at  once.       It    :-   t*^.  .  *w- 
|ir:-:n.4   ln»\\    bfMuiitul   <\\v   has  grown.       Sh*.    m    t  •r 
\\.\\x  lied   up  in  gn-.ii  i  urls  on  h»r  fon-ht-.i*:    u.tr  -^ 
voliiund    ribbnns   on   htr  lap  and    ««n    the   tv  :      '  !<r 
h«   i«l  :   .iiid   she  was  not   pl.i.slrrcd   ^^\vr   w:i:.   r  •.^-  * 
->!■.»■  is  ;^'iv  r.illy  tibligi-d  to  Ix*.      Hrr  thr'..it  \r.\  :••*« 
adm:ral)!f.      Sht*   slipped   on  a    l'*r«-ruh  iire>s;r.^'  ^v*: 
wiiiih   shf  won-   for  lh«-   resi   of  the   iLiy.      She   -:•* 
iliiiN    ti»r   a    sl;ori    iiin»-    rf^^.iniing    hers*/lf    in    .i  crri. 
ir.irpir.  .im«1  ilif  \  itu  M-finr-.j  in  nAivi-  her.       Wrr 'A^ 
I'l.kf  il   .is  if  si'.f   h.id   bf '11  wfi-pir.g   ni.ich       A^  '«*»^ 
.1^    ^'.i-   bri^an   I' •  spr-.ik   I' »  mt:  ihr    K:n^    er.irrt--  irr 
I'M-:!!,  .iii-l   ii  i>  \\\K'  rail*  in  s:ah  i.isfs  K»r  the   Ui  r*  • 
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to  leave,  except  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  and  some 
servants.  I  heard  cards  asked  for.  and  I  concluded 
that  the  Queen  was  j;*^^*"K  ^^*  ^  l)ored  to  death  with 
the  little-  ^ame  that  the  Kin^  is  so  fond  of.  at  which, 
if  yiiu  h.ivr  vrry  had  luck,  you  may  lose  a  dollar.  The 
ijiirm  alw.iys  plays  it  as  if  she  was  enraptured  with 
the  *Hi  u|fc.iiiMn. 

The  loss  of  two  of  her  French  attendants  drew 
Marie  Louise  ever  closirr  to  Mme.  Villars,  who  was  a 
person  of  mature  a^e.  but,  to  her  later  regret,  she 
^radu.illy  lost  some  of  the  reser\'e  that  at  first  she 
had  considered  prudent  in  her  communications  with 
the  Outren.  Mariana  smiled  ufxin  the  constant  com- 
panionship of  her  daughter-in-law  with  the  French 
aml).iNs.ulress,  but  she  must  have  known,  for  she  was 
ex|M:rirni'ed  and  clever,  that  it  would  end  in  disaster 
to  Marie  Louise,  whose:  future  depended  upon  pleasing 
her  husbaml  .ind  becoming  purely  Spanish.  Ihc 
Queen  did  her  best  to  keep  the  aflection  of  Charles, 
who.  in  his  own  way,  was  des|X!rateIy  in  love  with 
her.  and  on  occ«Lsions  when  he  had  to  leave  her  for 
a  day  or  two  she  alTected  desperate  sorrow  at  his 
al>s«-n(r  v>  (leverly  as  to  arouse  the  admiration  of 
Mmi'.  Vill.irs  lor  her  ^o<k1  acting. 

HuK.  though  shr  kept  the  King  in  alternate  fits  of 
miiutllin  devotion  and  despairing  rage  at  her  capricious 
flouting  of  all  the  rules  and  traditions  of  his  Court, 
he  himself  was  |K)litically  a  cypher,  and  the  policy 
always  f.ivoure<l  iiy  Mariana  slowly  but  surely  gained 
ground,  whilst  the  French  interest  grew  weaker ;  and 
Marif*  Louise,  in  spite  of  her  uncle's  indignant  re- 
minvlc-rs.  raised  no  finger  to  help  the  cause  she  had 
been  sent  tcj  Spain  to  champion.  If  Mariana  ever 
ha«l  quarrrlled  with  the  Emperor*  as  V'illars  thought. 
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the  breach  was  patched  up 
ambassador*  Count  de  Grai 
Mariana  s,  came  to  draw  closa 
alliance.  And  yet  Mariana  < 
from  any  governmental  actloa 
way  she  wished. 

The  first  open  sign  of  a  ret 
religious  unity  and  the  Austr 
holding  of  the  greatest  auJa  d$ 
in  Madrid  for  half  a  centur} 
Plaza  Mayor  was  transformed 
a  great  theatre ;  alt  its  humj 
filled  With  the  aristocracy  of  S| 
of  the  houses  crowded  with  pc 
show.  All  the  inquisitors  in 
moned,  and  the  pulpit,  the  grci 
the  platform  for  the  bishops 
barriers  and  balconies  were  CO 
tries  and  rich  hangings  for  ihi 
grandees  and  noblemen  were  | 
of  the  Holy  Oflfice,  and  a  pick 
men  served  as  soldiers  of  t 
ministers,  and  each  to  carry  a 
bonfire  at  the  gate  of  Fuenca 
finished. 

All  day  long,  from  early  m 
afternoon,  the  King,  with  Man 
sat  in  the  principal  balcony 
centre  house  in  the  great  m 
wretches  in  sambenitos,  with  r 
gags  in  their  mouths,  and  otJ 
were  condemned  after  innumera 
and  rogations,  to  the  tende 
cundenuiing    heresy.      Cbarlei 
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gospels  to  defend  and  promote  the  Catholic  faith  as 
held  in  Spain  ;  and  when  the  dread  sentences  were 
pronounced,  the  captain  of  the  Inquisition  Guard 
entered  the  royal  balcony,  bearin);  upon  his  shield  a 
fa^ljot.  which  was  presented  to  Charles  and  the  Queen, 
the  lornuT  of  whom  returned  it  to  the  holder,  saying  : 
•  Take  it  in  my  name,  and  let  it  be  the  first  cast  upon 
the  fire  to  burn  heretics/  The  French  ambassador 
and  his  wife  were  obliged  to  Ix!  prescrnt,  for  those 
who  did  not  attend  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  ; 
but  ihry,  and  all  the  world,  knew  that  this  atrocious 
scene  meant  the  growing  {>ower  of  the  traditional  ideas 
connected  with  Austrian  friendship  and  the  certainty 
at  no  distant  period  of  a  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France. 

Paitr)-  questions  of  diplomatic  precedence  and  privi- 
lege, the  hau}{hty  encroaching  spirit  of  I^uis  xiv.,  and 
the  utter  abandonment  of  even  current  affairs  by  the 
Sfianish  government,  under  laxy  Medina  Celi.  widened 
daily  the  breach  l)etween  Fnince  and  Sp;iin.  Villars 
and  his  wife,  according  to  the  evidence  now  before 
us.  apfMrar  to  have  misunderstood  entirely  who  were 
their  rral  friends  and  foes  in  the  palace.  Mariana 
was  all  amiability  to  them,  constantly  urging  that  the 
amb^Lssadress  should  be  much  with  Marie  Louise,  and 
openly  dis;ipproving  of  the  harsh  manners  of  the 
I>uchess  of  Terranova,  who  was  always,  says  Villars, 
abusing  the  French  and  turning  the  King's  dislike  to 
his  wife's  countr)-men  into  unreasoning  hatred.  The 
amliass;idor  therefore  believed  that  the  Duchess  was 
really  the  enemy  of  the  young  Queen  and  the  French 
interest ;  but  it  is  unc|uestionable  that  in  the  then 
state  of  feeling  in  Spain,  the  only  hope  for  Marie 
Louisi*  was  to  keep  as  far  away  from  her  own  country- 
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men  and  women  as  her  MistrQ 
Marie  Louise,  thoughtless  as 
sidered  this  tyrannical  and  hi 
French  half-wiit^  beggar  can 
and  the  Queen,  speaking  Frt 
some  alms ;  whereupon  the  K 
he  insisted  upon  the  beggar  b 
and  expelled  the  country.  An 
Queen  in  their  coach  passed  in 
gentlemen  dressed  in  French 
according  to  etiquette,  had  dr 
equipage  passed*  The  Strang 
of  the  street*  and  conscquenllf 
than  the  King,  and  in  their  sal 
respects  to  her.  Again  the 
jealous  scene,  and  caused  a  , 
addressed  to  the  Dutchmca*  1 
to  salute  the  Queen  again. 

In  the  spring  of  i68o»  on 
etiquette,  the  King  took  away 
privileges  of  the  French  ambai 
Orleans  wrote  to  his  daughter 
to  speak  to  her  husband  about 
did  so,  Charles  sulkily  told  be 
ness,  and  not  to  speak  to  hin 
pressed  her  point,  however*  a 
will    recall    this    ainbas^dof» 
gabacho  instead/ ■     Some  moi 
Vi liars  was  on  one  of  her  frcqu 
the  King,  who  had  taken  a  sp 
often  listened  behind  the  arrai 
the  hope  of  detecting  an  indi 
his  hiding-place  in  insulting  abl 

*  4M^A^  ii  an  ofipnibnoiii  itrm  tfipl 
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V'illars  lays  all  this  troul)le  at  the  door  of  the  Duchess 
of  Tcrranova  and  the  Marr}uis  of  Asiorga,  the  Queen's 
master  of  the  household,  lx>th  ap|M)inted  by  Don  Juan, 
and  praises  Mariana  to  the  skies  for  her  gentleness  to 
Marie  Louise,  and  her  desire  that  she  should  have  her 
own  way  and  see  as  many  French  jieople  as  she  liked.' 

After  a  time  the  Duchess  of  Terranova,  finding  that 
the  harshness  of  her  methods,  contrasting  with  the 
gentleness  of  her  op|>ents,  was  destroying  her  influence, 
softened  her  manners  to  some  extent,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  rel)uk<*  the  King — even  to  scold  him — when  he 
s^iid  unkind  things  to  his  wife  alx)ut  her  countr)'women. 
but  her  desire  to  mould  NLirie  Louise  into  the  tradi- 
tional Spanish  Queen  never  ceiLScd.  and  if  her  advice 
had  Ixren  followi*d.  un|>alatable  and  cross-grained  as  it 
was.  the  unhappy  girl  would  have  been  saved  much  of 
her  miMTy.  Every  small  device  that  the  King  could 
adopt.  Vill.irs  s^iys  on  the  advice  of  the  Duchess,  was 
brought  into  play  to  se|>ar«ite  the  Oueen  from  French 
intluence.  She  was  kept  so  short  of  money  that  most 
of  her  Ix-loved  hors<-s,  which  she  was  not  allowed  to 
ride,  and  th<:ir  French  grcxims,  had  to  be  sent  back  to 
France,  all  her  French  men  servants,  even  her  doctor, 
wen*  dismisM'd.  though  he,  from  his  name  (Dr.  Talbot), 
would  seem  to  h.ive  Uren  an  Englishman. 

In  this  wretched  existence  Marie  Louise  grew 
callous.  She  took  no  fiains  even  to  be  civil  to  the 
S|Mnish  grand  dames  who  visited  her,  or  to  pretend 
to  i.ire  a  jot  for  the  eternal  comedies  and  visits  to 
convents  that  were  the  only  amusements  allowed  her. 
She  played  for  hours  ever)'  day  at  spilikins  with  the 
King  .  'the  worst  com|>any  in  the  world,  and  he  never 
had  any  one  with  him  but  his  two  dwarfs.'     She  was 

'  '  M^in«iireft  tie  U  Cour  d'Eft|»afne'    VilUr». 
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careless  and  buxom,  and  found 
attending  to  her  birds,'  but  nodi 
neither  brains,  nor  ambition,  nor 
rank*  Secretly  all  she  longed 
France  as  a  widowed  Queen,  lo 
liked  without  fear.^  Her  one  di 
Mme.  Villars*  who  sang  French  m 
whilst  the  Queen  danced  a  min 
P'ontainebleau  and  St  Cloud.  ' 
Mme,  Villars,  'what  passes  in  h 
head  to  keep  her  up  so,  but,  as  fie 
that  nothing  passes  there  at  alL* 
witty  Frenchwoman  aptly  sumi 
the  Queen,  doomed  to  this  life  < 
the  side  of  a  semi-imbccilc,  SI 
behind  her  in  the  land  she  love 
now  was  carelessly  epicurean. 

The  political  intrigues  went  oti 
and  she  had  not  wit  enough  to  i 
hen  The  Duchess  of  Terranova 
disagreeable,  but  her  desperate  at: 
Queen  from  all  memory  of  Franc 
specially  disliked  by  her  mistresi 
her  friends  ostentatiously  sided  w 
and  deprecated  the  severity  of  t 

^  Mtnc  D*Aalnoy  in  lier  own  M^moif^*  It 
^tiiry  ufttieM^  perroqueti  of  «tiich  Mart«  Loi 
b^en  brought  from  Fairu,  fuid  tbe  lew  tetfi 
were  tn  French,  to  ih4t  ibe  l>ucbeH  ol  Tenm 
m  having  them  kiUed  When  the  Qta«ea  ail 
fMt  she  laid  nmhmg  :  but  wbeti  l>eit  tike  If 
ki%i  her  hjitiil  M.irie  Lout«e  if^^re  her  rwo  p 
jtiitc4d.  W  hen  the  indignant  IhwrheA*  witfc 
ra^c  to  drmJind  re4re«  of  the  Ki^.  Hmfk 
»4yin^  ih4t  the  ^nve  (he  »Up§  Cfv^reoam  bf  i 
pre);n4m  womjiii      Thit  fUt£crc4  ihe  Ki^g  ai 

' '  ^tc^fnoifrt  de  la  Cour  d'EApi^utt''    Vlli 
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by  them  Marie  Louise  determined  to  get  rid  if  she 
could  of  the  rough  old  lady  who  was  really  her  only 
friend,  and  spoke  Arst  to  her  confidante  Mme.  Villars 
about  it  The  ambassador  and  his  wife  were  as  deeply 
resentful  of  the  old  Duchess,  who  hated  French  people, 
as  was  the  Queen,  and  were  delighted  to  hear  the  pro- 
ject for  getting  rid  of  her,  but  Mme.  Villars  counselled 
prudence ;  for  she  knew  how  flighty  and  unstable  the 
Queen  was.  The  Duchess,  she  said,  was  very  clever, 
and  such  a  change  as  that  suggested  was  without  pre- 
cedent in  Spain :  besides,  the  Duchess  had  been  later 
somewhat  more  civil  than  before ;  nevertheless,  if  the 
Queen  really  wished  for  a  new  mistress  of  the  Robes  she 
must  begin  by  mentioning  the  matter  to  the  King,  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  so  that  the  aflair  might  be  settled 
before  a  word  of  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  Duchess. 

Marie  Louise  used  all  her  witchery  that  same  night 
when  she  broached  the  subject  to  her  husband.  He 
answered  her,  as  she  said,  more  sensibly  than  she  had 
expected,  and  told  her  that,  if  really  the  Duchess  made 
her  so  unhappy,  they  would  make  a  change;  but  it 
was  a  serious  matter,  and  she  must  recollect  that  no 
second  change  would  be  possible.  Marie  Louise  then 
approached  Q^^^i)  Mariana,  and  found  her  apparently 
cool  and  indifferent  about  it,  to  an  extent  that  some- 
what discouraged  the  young  Queen,  who  little  under- 
stood that  there  was  nothing  that  her  mother-in-law 
desired  more  than  the  removal  of  the  only  salutary 
check  upon  her  condtict.  But  Medina  Cell,  the  Prime 
Minister,  whom  the  imperious  ways  of  the  old  Duchess 
had  offended,  lent  eager  ear  to  the  suggestion  when, 
by  the  aid  of  the  Villars,  it  was  opened  to  him.  Marie 
Louise,  by  the  advice  of  Madame  Villars,  asked  that  the 
Duchess  of  Medina  Cell  might  be  her  new  Mistioa  of 
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the  Robes,  but  chat  lady  declined 

the  Marchioness  of  los  Ve!e£  and  otl 

suggested  ;  and  when  Marie  Louis 

upon  each  one  m  tunit  the  old  Q 

and  aloof,  and  even  had  excuse^ 

say  about  the  Duchess  of  Terranoi 

But  when  there  was  a  talk  of  ci 

querque,  then  Mariana  took  an  ta 

at  once,  and  agreed  with  Medina  i 

be  an  ideal  person  for  Mistress  of 

all  the  ladies  at  Court,  the  Diidi 

was  the  one  that  Marie  Louise  i 

might  struggle  as  she  liked »  ho  we 

that  without  Mariana's  goodwill  n 

footing  in  the  palace,  and  she  was 

beg   the  Duchess  of  Tcrranova  Ci 

especially  as  the  King  himself  « 

Duchess  of  Albuquerque.       It   Cl 

Mariana  having  her  way.     She  I 

making    the   appointment,    and    t 

people  who,  she  said,  had  fuied  I 

Duchess  of  Terranova   and   his 

bending  to  the  last,  the  old  Dud 

leave  of  the  Queen,  noticed  that  I 

now  that  the  parting  had  come,  an 

it  was  not  proper  for  a  Queen  of  S 

small    a   matter.     Marie    Louisa 

change  now  that  it  was  too  IdU^ 

of  Terranova  to  come  and  see  her 

never  set  foot  tn  the  palace  agmir 

replied  the  proud  lady,  violently  fal 

tearing  her  fan   to  bits :  and  the 

dudgeon,  refusing  all  the  honours 

to  her 
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With  her  departure  the  outlook  for  Marie  Louise 
changed  like  a  charm.  The  new  Mistress  of  the  Robes 
had  always  been  considered  as  austere  as  her  prede- 
cessor, for  which  re«ison  the  young  Queen  had  feared 
her.  But  she  came  to  her  new  office  all  sweetness. 
The?  Queen  was  allowtrd  to  sit  up  until  half-past  ten  at 
night,  an  unheard  of  thing  before ;  she  might  mount 
her  s^iddle  horses  and  ride  whenever  she  ple;ised,  iis  no 
previous  Queen  Consort  had  ever  done,  and  the  King, 
on  the  [MTsuasion  of  his  mother  and  the  new  Duchess 
of  the  Rolx-s.  |X)sitively  urged  his  wife  to  divert  her- 
self in  {)^istimes  that  had  previously  l)een  rigorously 
forhiiMen.'  The  change  in  the  King  was  extra- 
ordinar}'.  and  proves  the  complete  domination  of  his 
mothcrr  over  his  weak  spirit  when  she  pleased  to  exert 
her  |K)wer.  Mme.  Villars  happened  to  visit  the  Queen 
two  days  after  the  Duchess  of  Albuquerque  assumed 
office ;  and  as  she  entered  the  Queen's  apartment 
Marie  I^iuise  ran  smiling  up  to  her  in  joy,  crying : 
•  You  will  s.iy  yes  to  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  will 
you  not  ? '  The  demand  turned  out  to  be  that,  by  the 
King's  s[N'cial  wish,  Mme.  V'illars*s  daughter  should 
enter  the  Qutren's  household  as  a  maid  of  honour :  and 
Marie  I^>uise,  at  the  idea  of  having  a  French  girl  of 
her  own  age  always  near  her.  was  transported  with 
delight.  The  ap{M>intment  was  sanctioned  and  gazetted, 
liut  never  tfN)k  effect,  for  Villars  could  not  afford  to 
endow    his   daughter    sufficiently  well,  and    relations 

■  *  M^fn'#.fr«  «lr  la  ('<Nir  cfKipAjirnc '  VilUriw  Kven  to,  %hc  was  not 
aJW««r<!  !•!  ntirjnt  hrr  h«ir%e%  frncn  the  Kfouml,  !nii  had  to  be  dnveii  in  her 
(uath  t>#  thr  pUi  r  and  m<Mnt  the  horw  frocn  the  ttep  of  the  cania^. 
Onr  'i/  hrr  Kiir«r%  lieinK  vef7  hi|{h  ftptnted  reientcd  on  one  occasion  this 
Mrani'r  prrffrnunce,  and  the  <^ticen  was  thrown  to  the  jfroMnd.  much  to 
hrr  \\  its^nd  %  aUrin.  No  one.  it  appears,  dared  to  touch  the  f^^ieen, 
rven  •"  ra  »e  hrr  frum  the  ground,  until  Charies  had  sufficiently  fccorercd 
from  ihr  thcxk  to  do  so  himscll     (Mme.  lyAulnoy  ) 
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soon  grew  bitter  again ;  but  thai  Charles,  wh*-»  !u:r. 
the  French,  and  especially  Mme.  Villars.  !»ho-IJ  -:.r- 
have  consented  to  it  proves  how  complete  the  ^-^iJ'r 
chanjje  of  scene  was. 

Encouraj^cd  by  her  new  liberty.  Marie-  L"-».v:  :-r,c^ 
to  take  a  keener  interest  in  public  affairs,  alH.i%-  :  .* 
ing,  as  can   now  be  clearly  seen,    the   ^^jamc  o:  :-  -< 
who  were  bent  upon  her  ruin.      Medina  Ctr!.  r.^i  r-r^' 
cleverly  diverted  by  Mariana,  who  had  bet-n  ^  >:•  -• 
friendly  with  him,  whilst  the  cuuncils   ant!   >•  •..  r»  :..r.*.s 
had    been    j^radually    packed    with    h«-r    fr:vr.  :^      -<-• : 
Marie  Louise,  prompted  by  her.  lo«jk   th*-  •  ;  :•  r.--  :• 
*>f  the  opposition  offered  by  the  minisif-r  t«    :h'.  •:*.    «' 
the    Ccnirl   at   Aranjuez,   to   set    her    husUi:; :    u:i-*~< 
Medina  Celi.  after  which.  I/Olh  she  and  h»  r  :r   r-r   • 
law,    inio    who.v:    hands    she    play^-d.     U'lh     «   '"*•* 
incessantly  to  undermine  the  minister  who  vi.».^  ^  r^^ 
unpopular,  owin^  to  the  terrible:  distress  in  tht   .    -•.I''* 
and  his  nwn  ineptiliide.     The  minister  anii  r.>  *'"  * 
man     I-'u;uia.    and    ihe     Kind's    conffss-ir.     r^:.*.  iZ-: 
etttrclivelv  bv  sowing  JimIous  distrust  Ijetwrt-r.  M  .:*.•-. 
.mil  lnT  dauL^lu'i-in-Liw.   .uul    Inrlween   ihr    K  r^.^    *-%: 
liis    wife    .md    mother;    and    thenceforw.irt.:    w   r-y.^zz 
disunion  i-xisled   lK'iwe<:n  them  all.      Mariana     "   i> 
l:usI  ai  ht-r  son's  weakness,  .and  knowin.^   ih.ii  v.-rn:* 
were    itiKliiii^    her     way.     skvhI    aloi>f    fnr     .%    I.rr< 
Marie     Lnuise     Wf:nt     her     i»wn     ^:a:t.     m.ifw.r.^     i- 
Iriciuls    iind     possessinkj    no    party  ;     anii     th*-     ."-ccc 
Charles.    ahern.iUrly     jjelul.inl    and    sulky.     d.>:'-<t'- 
'•veryI)ody. 

X'iil.irs    writes    of    M.irie    LiKiist!    at    this    i„    .:«.t 
'Shf.    witli    lur    yniiili    .md    beauty,    full    of    !.:•     *r». 
\  iv.lv  ity.   u.is  rint  of  an  av^e  or  ihar.irltT   viis;-  ^-t  : 
t-nlt  r  ir.to  ihr  \if\\s  and  applic»itii.»n   necesN.ir\  !:r  '-f 
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proper  conduct.  Her  bent  for  liberty  and  pleasure, 
the  memories  of  France  and  all  she  had  left  behind 
her  there,  had  made  Spain  intolerable  to  her.  The 
captivity  of  the  palace,  the  ennui  of  idleness  without 
amusement,  the  coarse  low  manners  of  the  King,  the 
unpleasantness  of  his  person,  his  sulky  humour,  which 
she  increased  frequently  by  her  lack  of  amiability 
towards  him,  all  nourished  her  aversion  and  un- 
happiness.  She  took  interest  in  nothing,  and  would 
take  no  measure,  either  for  the  present  or  the  future ; 
and  so,  putting  aside  all  that  Spain  could  give  her,  she 
only  consoled  herself  with  the  idea  of  returning  to 
France.  She  entertained  this  idea,  encouraged  by 
predictions  and  chimeras  which  formed  her  only 
amusement,  for  everj'lhing  else  bored  her.** 

In  her  despairing  knowledge  that  she  could  never 
hope  for  happiness  in  Spain.  Marie  Louise  thus  grew 
reckless.  She  had  no  ambition  to  rule  except  in  the 
heart  of  the  man  she  loved  ;  she  was  not  clever  enough 
to  succeed  in  the  subtle  political  intrigues  that  went  on 
around  her ;  she  knew  now  that  motherhood  was 
hardly  to  be  hopetl  for  with  such  a  husband  as  hers, 
and  her  one  thought  was  of  the  joy  of  living  in  France. 
As  the  political  relations  between  France  and  Spain 
grew  consumtly  more  strained  and  Charles's  detestation 
of  Frenchmen  increased,  the  visits  of  Mme.  Villars  to 
Marie  Louise  perforce  grew  rarer,  for  the  suspicious 
King  had  got  into  his  head  that  the  French  am- 
bassadress was  serving  as  an  intermediary  in  the 
palace  intrigues  which  were  setting  everybody  by  the 
ears.  Marie  Louise  made  matters  worse  by  turning 
to  her  widowed  nurse  Mme.  Quantin,  and  her  inferior 
French  maid.  Quantin  was  a  greedy,  meddlesome 
''MoBoim.'    Vtllsrs. 
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woman,  of  low  rank,  who  put  up  her  influence  r%f-  •^•' 
Queen  for  sale,  and  soon  embroiled  mailers  :<..-': 
re:pair. 

The  Queen,  under  the  intluencc  of  ihis  w   rr^-   i  v 
what    little   discretion    and    prudenct-    she    :•  s^^'\^z 
The  many  poor  Trench  people  in  the*  tcivir..  i'.  ■',c 
Quantin    and    the   other   French    maids    vkr-rr   k'   ■•. 
winild    conjjrejrate    beneath    their    apartni'  :::^     -    r* 
palace  to  gossip  of  !•* ranee,  tfll  the  news.  ..-j  f  >— ^;» 
lo   beg   for  f.ivours :    and   Marie    Loiiise    w    ..' ;   «. -- 
limes  be  imprudent  enough  to  appni.ich   th»-    *  -     »• 
and    exchange    words    with    htrr    cr>untr\"rT'rr.     ••"« 
S])aniards  who  saw  it — for  jealous   ryrs    uit:*'-:  :v 
(>uef!n   always — crird   shame  u|k):i   such    a     i-r :v-^*" 
from  ih»-  di-'niiv  of  Sp.mish  rovaliv.  and   ih*-   s.^--:^ 
Miongt-rs  of  ih(!  ca[)ital  already  b»-gan  in  wr..-:^-  r-. 
ihf    *  I'renchwoman,'    who    would    not    y[.t\     :•'    :•* 
[irojx-rly.  and  gave  no  signs  of  m<»ihf!rhc*.  ■:.  r-,,^':  > 
I ''11  a>ide  in   favour  of  an*>iher  Quft-n.      In  :"-     i- • 
Mayor,   a   punning   vers*:   passed   from    ?'.ir.  :   :     ".:•• 
npniaching    h<-r   for   ht-r   stt-rility.    anii    t!».rr.tr  :  -^    ' 
rihil!   rhyme   thai   she  should   eithi-r  g:%^    .1'    *•  •  : 
Sp.iiii.  ..r  ri'lurn   whrnce  shr  cimr  ;   an^I   ih  >    _*  w* 
!'»onvil  fVLT  nearer  bf'twt'«*n   her  t\\o  ctjuriir.**-    :*'  •« 
nl  ilir  :inh.i])i»y  Q'^'*'**"  grt:w  d.irker. 

\  ii!.irs  began  to  see  that  he  hail  l^trn  r*  v^:  • 
( -in  i'  inniriLj  ihc  htird  rule  of  the  I>uvh*r-.- 
I'  rr  iii()\  .1.  .md  aiding  the  Queen  tfi  gain  ihc  rr*^:  "^ 
.iK'u.iied  for  her  by  iht:  amiable  Manan.i-  !:  »*.- 
.t  u:n  ii  misfortune  for  the  Queen.'  he  wr»:r  »% 
r.')\\  .ibantl.ined  herself  without  restraint  l«»  .1  .'-.v*^ 
•  •is  linr  of  rnnduci.  ami  it  is  cjuile  a  (juesiion.  ..:zX 
l\  If  suits,  whether  the  hard  severity  uf  ihe  I*.;*'^ 
ot    r'rr.ini)va  was  not  Ixrlier  for  her  than  ihc  i^e^^  >  " 
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|>laisancc  of  the  Duchess  of  Albuquerque* '  The  |KK)r 
misKuidrd  girl  had  not  a  single  friend.  Mariana  kept 
away  .  ft)r  things  were  going  admirably  from  her  point  of 
view;  ami  a  new  alliance  between  S|>ain and  the  cm|)ire 
and  c)th«"r  |>owers,  ;igainst  the  threatened  encroach- 
ments ol  !•* ranee,  was  already  lx!ing  discussed  in  secret. 
Thr  Minister.  Medina  Crli,  had  succeeded,  by 
m&ins  f>f  I**guia  and  the  King's  confessor,  in  re- 
establishing his  |Misition  by  arousing  the  jealousy  of  all 
I  he  thn-«-  mfml>ers  of  the  royal  family  against  each 
<ithrr  ;  and  he  sought  further  to  isolate  and  discredit 
Marie  Louiv  by  whis(K!ring  to  the  King  that  her 
friend  Mme.  \'illars  was  engage<i  in  (>olitical  intrigue 
with  the  Oueen  to  the  detriment  of  Spain.  Mme. 
Villars  liad  Ix-en  s|Krcially  authorised  to  visit  the  Queen 
as  much  as  |M)ssible.  and  re(X)rt  fully  all  she  heard  for 
the  information  of  the  French  government ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  she  had  no  political  mission.  Charles, 
however,  was  childishly  jealous  of  her  because  his  wife 
liked  hc-r.  an<i  he*  instructed  the  Marquis  de  la  Fuente. 
his  amlMss«tdor  in  I*>ancr,  to  demand  the  recall  of 
Villars  in  cons<-(|uence  of  his  wife's  indiscretion. 
Louis  XIV.  knew  his  kinsman  well,  and  the  real  reason 
for  his  demand  :  but  it  w;is  |>art  of  his  |>olicy  just  then 
to  reassure  the  Spanish  King,  and  Villars  was 
sacrificed.  In  the  ambassador's  letter  of  recall.  Louis 
writes,  after  s.iying  that  Charles  had  complained  of  the 
intrigurs  of  .Mme.  Villars :  '  It  is  useless  to  inform 
you  of  all  the  deUiils  ...  it  will  suffice  to  say  that, 
for  many  nMM>ns  affecting  my  ser\-ice,  I  have  not 
thought  fit  to  refuse  the  King  of  Spain  this  mark  of 
my  complais^ince,  h<iwever  satisfied  I  may  be  of  the 
ter>'icrs  you  have  rendered  in  the  post  you  occupy.' 

>  *  M^nyr.res  dc  U  Cour  d'Esfngne.'    VilUn. 
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Both  Villars  and  his  wife  disdained   10   i..- 
selves   by  a   single   word,   and    the    .imlvi«»v . 
Madrid  in  the  summer  of  16S1,  u>  ihf_-  tir-^jki.: 
Louise;  whilst  Villars  himself  was  rrpl.tc  c  r 
ambassador  early  in    16S2.      By   ihi?»   tirrv    t: 
was  at  war  with   France.      Louis   h.i«i   c.tjt^r 
bourg.  and  Casale  in   Savoy  on   lh«-    -^irr.* 
September  16S1),  and  Germany  s«-t:nn.-d   .1!:- 
mercy  of  the  now  dominant  power   in    K..r' 
imperial    ambassador   at    Madrid.    siip{xrt»v: 
by   Mariana,    was  striving   his   utm<»-*i   iti     ir 
into  the  great  war  that  seemed  inevital-!!:,  an  : 
and    England,    jealcius    lA'   the:   aggrf^^.:-  ::      : 
were  for  a  tim»!  apparently  willing  t*i  i«»::.  >:  . 
the    clever  diplomacy  of  Louis   diviritui    tr.» 
from    the    alliance,    e-xcept    the   enipire    ..::  I    '    -  k^ 
Spain;   and   the  son-ly   nrduceil    Mfm:>:;   •:..:- 
Spain  w.is  ag.iin  invaded  by  I-n-nch  tr»H.;»^       I.,-- 
bourg,    which    belonged   to   Sp;iin.    Wa>    !^  ^.- ^• 
cities    of     1  )ixmunde     and     Ci»urir.i:      urf  .:_• 

t  November  IO.^;|.  <inil   with  ev«ry  lr*-**h  \  :  :    r. 
Irench.  Louis  became  nmre  rxacting.       I    :.  ..        •• 
the    unfiiriunale    country   couKl    p-Hist    n-    !    •  ^- •    : 
gcivi-rnnirni     of    ('harl«'>    was    loried    s.»    .i.v*::    : 
huinilialir.g  lerm-^   (»f  the   TreMly  of  RaiiN*.  -.     -    *. 
M)S.|.    by    which    LuxemlHUirg.    the-   ur-;;.-:.^;-.      •.: 
n.iblr  forlriss,  u,is  K»si  to   Spain  t«>r  f-\tr.  \*  *:...*:  I 
also  ktpi  Sirasliinirg.  Bo\  im-s.  Chimay,  and  H*.     - 
(  >lhrr  smalli.T  poii-nlal»s,  like  tht:   Elector   •  f    :  -     - 
I'lru;    and     ihr     Rrgmi     of     Pi>rlagal.     hllvi'^    : 
fvainpjr     of    ihf    gr<*at     I-iuiis.     h«ri  l<»rt».!     >:  .1 
•  !'Hr.uling  ium:t'^sion>.  wlulsl  jn.-stilfnct:  sw»;:  ;r'    .< 
llir   south.    tlooiU  ruine-d  Spanish   l-'Iandt'r>.  :_:-    ^- 
sa:ik    thi;    silviT    .'If-rls.    upon    whii  h    the     ^  ■'.  cr    -- 
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of  Charles  largely  depended,  corruption  lorded  over 
all  in  stark  desolate  Spain ;  and  the  cretin  King. 
growing  more  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  mumbled  his 
prayers,  or  played  childish  games  with  his  wife  or 
his  dwarfs. 

During  the  war.  which  further  despoiled  the  land 
of  her  adoption,  the  lot  of  Marie  Louise  was  truly 
pitiable.  Kvrn  l)eforc  it  broke  out,  and  during  the 
pericxi  of  acrimonious  recriminatory  claims  which 
followeil  the  recall  of  Villars,  her  isolation  and  im- 
potence and  the  growing  power  of  Mariana  were 
plainly  evident.  In  the  instructions  given  by  Louis 
XIV.  to  his  new  ambassador.  \'anguyon.>  in  1682,  the 
latter  is  instructed  to  visit  the  Queen-Mother  first, 
with  all  sorts  of  amiable  messages,  and  Marie  Louise 
is  only  to  be  addressed  '  in  general  terms,'  and  asked 
to  do  her  l>est  to  maintiiin  good  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  Mariana,  indeed,  with  the  imperial 
amKiss.idor  Mansfeldt,  constantly  at  her  side,  had  by 
the  nu-rr  forc«'  of  circumstances  and  her  own  character 
gradually  again  become  the  principal  controlling  power 
of  thr  State,  and,  as  usual,  she  directed  her  influence 
not  to  the  l>enefit  of  Spain  but  to  the  aid  of  the 
empire  in  its  secular  struggle  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Fnince.  When  the  war,  as  already  mentioned, 
broke  out  (1683)  with  France,  the  underhand  intrigues 
of  Mariana  and  the  Austrian  faction  to  discredit  Marie 
Umisc  and  destroy  any  political  influence  she  might 
have  over  her  husband,  were  |x>werfully  aided  by  the 
general  feeling  against  ever>'thing  French ;  and  the 
young  Quern,  without  a  single  friend  near  her,  was 
more  fiorely  beset  than  ever  by  her  relentless  enemies, 
whilst  she.  |>eq>lexe<l  with  intngues  that  she  did  not 

>  *  Ke«  uril  ile«  lnttnM.tMj«i«  aui  ambauaaeun  dc  FnuKC.*    Fwi»i  1894. 
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undersiand«  surrounded  by  peo] 
have  followed  her  if  ihc  had  J 
them,    threw   away  her  chana 
imprudence  of  her  behaviour* ' 
She  managed,  it  is  true,  by 
to  keep  her  husband  deeply  ii 
maudlin  fashion*  but  weak  as 
influence  him  politicalty.^     Sh< 

1  In  Januiuy  1685  tli«  Duke  ol  Mcmtal 
RooqaiiJOt  the  AinbAuadar  m  haadua*  " 
but  his  hunting  pastiit]e&,  uid  tht  Qveen  i 
a  skilled  horae-brcakcf.  Thai  it  a  pretty  '■ 
short,  my  dear  sir^  it  ti  <]itite  dear  ihat  G 
every  itde^'  Writing  afpun,  a  mooih  Ui 
coirtspondeot,  after  viHifyiftf  the  Mad 
*  Neither  the  things  in  the  paUist  or  9m§ 
looks.  Of)  Uie  ccnttary,  m»  if  the  6cnl  him 
Medina  CeU  i*  very  placid  over  il,  and  caj 
has  been  wolf- hunting  for  a  week  thittf  i^ 
hanri  tn  that  H  he  would  only  tepHcH 
Medina  Celt  potitivd)  ecKeoueif^s  btr  tm 
hold  on  to  oriHce  by  her.  He  doe»  not  m 
pay*  Both  the  cormpocideiilBi  H  It  I 
Mariana's  party,    '  Dtic  Intd^^  hrxuL 

*  There  was  a  dooimest  fixmd  in  Mm 
death »  which  purported  10  be  a  f**it^fii 
periud  by  Louii  Xfv.  In  thii  cyakal  Ai 
how  to  gain  adirantafe  from  tM«  ICiag%  vn 
to  obtain  coDtrol  of  him.  Slur  m  ^  Bila 
phiint  and  fncndship  with  the  Q«etti*lfoi 
regard  to  her  she  is  advited  w  niifainii 
not  to  trtut  him,  or  to  allow  tufii  mom  |C 
continue  to  introduce  French  fa*hiooa«  dm 
advice  ii  given  her  «a  to  bow  »be  thoold 
The  manii3cnpt  condudes  ;  *  WitMnw  iM 
keet>inK>  Li%'c  for  ^ounelf  mad  lir  f«v  bi 
do  uot  love  you,  at  you  know^  and  thcf  do 
hearts  ea%ik  concetre  su^picionH  and  itfn 
a  cruelty/  The  ongmaJ  document  ii  io  th 
^H.  ilj,  and  Uier«  tt  a  Spantth  tninlatin 
Bntiih  Mujieum.  Tbe  dontineisl  kmM  1 
authentic,  but  I  am  rmthtf  itK:hoed  to  rtfti 
einplttyed  to  blacken  the  French  caw 
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Mnltna  Ccli  and  played  ihc  jjamc  of  the  Qucen- 
Moihrr  a^MJiist  him — for  he  had  Ik-cii  a  friend  of  Don 
Juan  — hy  inurferin^  with  his  ap|>ointments  for  the 
bcnrht  <»f  h«:r  nurse,  the  widow  Ouantin  ;  and  now, 
at  thr  v<'ry  {HrricHl  \%hi-n  Mariana  had  determined 
that  the  prime  minister,  who  had  failed  to  |>«-iy  her 
full  |H-nsion.  and  who  alone  stcxxl  iNriween  her  and 
suprcMnc-  |>ow<!r.  should  Ik;  dismissed,  Marie  I^ouise 
a(;ain  foolishly  threw  her  influence  with  her  hustxind 
^i^.iinst  the  oft  threatened  minister.  Medina  Cell, 
overwhelmed  hy  his  un|>opularity  and  the  insu{K:rabIe 
dittuullie-s  of  his  t.tsk.  was  hruMptely  dismissed  by  the 
Kink:  in  Jun«-  H>>5  ;  and  thenceforward  Mariana  was 
supreme  The  new  minister,  the  Count  of  Oropcsa, 
was  clc'v<-r  and  .ictive.  and  at  first  made  sweeping; 
tmanci.il  reforms:  hut  he  was  really  the  tool  of  the 
Austrian  faction,  which,  In-fore  many  months  had 
|Aassed.  nejjoiialed  the  Lea){uc  of  Augsburg,  which 
txujnd  toj^iiher  Spain,  the  empire,  Sweden,  Havaria 
and  other  |iow(*rs.  a^.iinst  the  encro^ichments  of  Louis 
\iv.  .  and  a^'ain  |KMir.  ruined  S|Min  was  pledged  to 
crnter.  if  tailed  u|>on.  into  the  central  Hurofxran  war. 

I'itT  the  momi-nt  Louis  was  not  pre|Mred  to  meet 
«dl  l'*uni|N*  in  arms,  ami  his  views  with  regard  to  Spain 
had  U'iome  Mimewhat  changed.  It  w^is  by  this  time 
cvidrnt  that  Marie  l^ouivr  would  lx:ar  no  child  to  her 
de^f-nc-rate  husband,  and  Mariana  and  Mansfcldt  were 
already  preparing  to  put  forward  the  claims  to  the 
succession  of  the  children  of  the  Kmpress  (the  Infanta 
Margaret,  d.iu^'hter  of  .Mariana),  whilst  Louis  xiv.. 
makin;^  I';^ht.  .is  he  always  did,  of  the  renunciation 
si^^H'-i  b\  .Mari.i  'Iheresii  on  her  marri^ige  (already 
referred  l<»l.  was  determined  to  show  that  his  own  son. 
the  Dauphin,  had  the  best  right  to  be  King  of  Spain  if 
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Charles  n.  died  without  issue 
new  French  aml^ssador,  Feu 
early  in  i6S$,  he  was  instnicte 
in  secret^  to  Marie  Louise  on 
to  tell  her  that  she  would  be 
political  Intrigue  directed  to  tl 
of  I  he  government,  and  so  to  | 
ministers  and  obtain  a  firmer 
This  advice  came  too  late,  for 
nived  at  Medina  Cell's  fall  bi 
deliver  his  message.  This^  I 
first  step ;  and  in  the  followiu 
was  sent  to  Madrid  with  mofi 
aid  Feuqui^re  in  gaining  friend 
under  the  argjs  of  Marie  Loui 
of  the  Dauphin  to  the  Spanish  i 
In  the  meantime  the  Au^riai 
were  having  their  own  way  unci 
was  their  sole  stumbling-blodc 
never  willingly  lose  sighl  of  hi 
follies,  of  which  her  enemies  1 
the  instance  of  Mariana  and  ll 
dastardly  series  of  plots  was  f 
young  Queen  in  the  eyes  of  I 
the  first  hint  of  them  from  «  i 
1 68 5  in  the  curious  informal  coi 
by  the  Duke  of  Mental  to  in  1 
ambassador  in  London,  Pedro  ] 
partisans  o(  Mariana  :  *  A  case 
ness  has  happened  in  the  pal 
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^  Tti  the  Fmich  AHih^uador  trbo  W 
ik  RebtnACi  the  gave  the  mmn  intimaia 
at  i»»ue  ^unfiected  «iuh  the  ccmttitiiliOA  41 
The«c  tiKi5<lracct  m  lii»  Ititm  to  Looitp 
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know,  of  course,  that  Mme.  Quantin  is  the  favourile  of 
our  Queen,  and  that  M.  Viremont.  a  Frenchman  who 
takes  care  of  the  Queen's  saddle  horses,  is  also  well 
liked  by  her  Majesty.  By  these  means  this  man 
introduced  himself  so  much  into  the  palace  with  the 
Quantin  woman,  that,  althoufjh  she  wears  the  dress  of 
a  duenna,  and  is  neither  youn^;  nor  at  all  handsome, 
there  was  a  Uilk  of  their  getting  married.  F^ver)'body 
Iau){hf*d  at  such  a  courtship ;  but  the  matter  went  so 
far  and  the  connection  was  so  close,  for  both  of  them 
are  cunnin){  enough  to  get  out  when  they  liked,  and 
perha{>s  he  may  have  found  means  to  enter  her 
chamber  in  the  palace,  that  the  woman  was  recently 
taken  out  of  the  |>;d«ice  to  the  house  of  Donna  Ana  de 
Aguirrc.  who  is  in  high  favour  with  the  Queen,  and  it 
is  said  that  this  Quantin  woman  gave  birth  to  a  boy 
there  the  other  day.'  This  scandal  has  caused  no  end 
of  murmuring  and  satires,  so  shameless  some  of  them 
as  to  Ix:  incredible.  What  is  quite  as  incredible  is  the 
irresolution  of  the  King.  Cp  to  the  present  time 
nothing  has  been  done,  either  to  the  man  or  the 
woman,  and  Viremont  continues  in  his  employment  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  They  are  married  now; 
but  if  I  had  my  way  they  should  be  burned  Yester- 
day the  Quantin  woman  went  to  pay  her  respects  to 
the  Queen  with  as  much  effrontery  as  if  she  had  not 
behaved  thus.  You  can  sec  by  this  the  state  the 
palacr  is  in.'' 

We  can  supplement  this  narrative  from  other  sources. 
l*he  French  widow  was  the  only  person  of  her  own 
tongue  and  country  near  Marie  Louise,  and.  though 

*  Mme.  Ouantin  wai  a  widow.    It  has  been  eipUincd  that  all  ihr  Udir* 
in  thr  (lalA'  r  HaiS  to  be  maidi  or  widow«. 

*  '  !*<•     Incd-,  UxiL 
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she  had  been  a  dangerous  coi 
clung  draperalely  lo  her,  A 
her  marriage  spread  ibe  ou 
aj\d  expulsion  was  raised  b 
Louise,  and  the  Queen  hcrsd 
of  spiteful  couplets  as  haviii| 
in  her  own  apartments.  Th 
herself  at  her  husbands  feet 
implored  him  not  to  expd  t 
servant  upon  whom  she  i 
moved  by  his  wife's  iears«  at 
in  Madrid,  though  not  to  4 
refused  to  believe  the  stofi 
Louise  had  knowingly  been  ^ 
of  her  servant. 

This  was  to  some  extent 
Mother  and  her  friends ;  but 
tion  of  distrust,  upon  which 
based.  This  is  how  the  Dul 
the  King  s  concession  to  hi 
whether  the  Quantin  a£Eur  i 
publicly  stated,  and  is  the  m< 
ever  happened  in  the  palace 
the  Confessor,  all  urged  the  1 
but  to  no  purpose,  for  he  prd 
tears  and  prayers  of  the  Quee 
decency  of  his  own  household 
to  such  an  extent  that  this  wo 
rogue  Viremont,  has  positive 
Queen  into  the  palace  again 
home  to  her  husband  every  ni 
are  surely  enough  to  drive  on* 
hope  of  better  times.  Sine*  1 
I  must  now  tell  you  the  seque 
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married  the  woman  went  ostentatiously  to  the  palace 
to  salute  the  King,  which  he  placidly  allowed.  The 
fine  pair  have  now  gone  to  Aranjuez  with  the  Court, 
like  people  of  quality,  in  one  of  the  royal  coaches. 
Medina  Celi  has  thrown  up  ever>'thing  and  gone  away 
in  disgust.  It  is  all  the  King's  fault,  and  such  goings 
on  as  these  will  expose  to  the  world  our  master's 
tyranny  and  incapacity.'  ■ 

The  further  blow  at  the  Queen  was  silently  planned 
whilst  the  Court  was  at  the  spring  palace  of  Aranjuez, 
where  it  usually  stayed  until  Corpus  Christi  day.  On 
the  12th  May  Charles  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  much  was 
made  of  the  matter.  Although,  after  bleeding,  he  was 
quite  well  on  the  third  day.  it  was  decided  that  he 
must  immediately  return  to  the  capital.  *  What  must 
be  well  borne  in  mind  in  all  this'  (wrote  an  enemy  of 
Marie  Louise)  '  is  that  the  Queen  wanted  to  prefer  her 
own  pleasure  to  the  health  of  her  husband ;  for  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  persuade  her  to  come  to  Madrid. 
She  said  that  the  illness  was  nothing,  and  wished  to 
keep  the  King  there  till  Corpus  Christi,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heat  and  danger.  When  she  was  not  allowed 
to  have  her  own  way,  she  was  cro»  and  ill-humoured ; 
as  was  clear  when  the  King  was  confined  to  his  bed, 
for  she  did  not  even  go  to  see  him.  This  b  the  more 
strange,  as  when  the  Quantin  woman  was  to  be  bled 
she  must  needs  go  and  visit  her  without  ceremony. 
Neither  I  nor  any  one  else  can  understand  the  strange 
things  that  are  going  on  in  that  house.'  > 

This  was  written  at  the  end  of  May ;  and  some  three 
weeks  afterwards  the  pk>t  ripened.  A  Frenchman 
named  Vibinc.  who  is  called  by  some  authorities  a 
discharged  groom  of  Marie  Louise,  and  by  the  Duke 
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of  Montalto  the  waxchandler  of  the  Que-t:n->!  r- 
denounced  Quantin  and  her  husband  f«>r  h.ivir..: : .  •::- 
with  the  knowledjje  of  the  Queen,  lo  :-  ^  ^  K 
Charles.  The  accused  persons  were  at  i'r,:r  ^rr--^:- 
and  a  carefully  prepared  hue  and  cr\-  \*.i:>  r  i  s^/i  .^^a  * 
all  F'renchmen.  Many  foreigners  uer*-  .i::...^'*-  *- 
some  killed  in  the  streets;  the  French  nr.*  .«.«>-%  !-  u:  ' 
be  surrounded  by  troops,  and  thf.-  uh'»!f  C  .r.  «  .• 
a  panic.  Charles  was  a  coward  and  mi^'ri'  \  *  -u. 
but  he  stood  by  his  wife  as  well  .is  h**  k::--m  '  •  , 
this  perioii  of  trial.  Marie  Louise.  i:i«!;^r.  i'.:  i'  :  •- 
rai^eil  at  what  she  knew  was  a  vile  plot  v4:.i  --:  '^' 
dcMnanded  that  the  accusers  shou!«i  al>c>  *r^  ^z"  <^ 
but  before  this  could  be  done,  Quantin  an  J  h»  r  r-*:  *••• 
the  French  maids  and  others,  were  j»ut  i.  ::.*-  :  -. -- 
and  the  poor  wf)man.  with  Ixith  arms  I  p  k*  r.  .' :  - 
k)wer  limbs  crippled  for  life,  still  mainiair.f  •:  r.rr  •-. 
tence  and  would  confess  nolhinj^. 

The  Queen's  few  Sp.mish  friends  were  p.:  :-.:    ..  -s-- 
continemeni.      No  evidence  whatever   c>  ■:.'.':   :^  •'-"* 
frDin  any  of  the  accusiril  to  support  the  c:;.ir»:rr  .^ -.*-:: 
ihein  :  but   the   Ccjuncil   of  Castile,   pack'  .:    r.    »    ■  r 
lh<:  <  hieen-Mother's  parlis,ins,  still  co:;i;r.^'  .:  :     -^^-*-: 
the  inaiit-r  as  a  serious  menace  to  the  Ki::^  **  .  ••    **'. 
Irii^hiencd  jM)or  Charles  nrarly  »»ul  of  wh.*:   srr*    »t 
iMlure  h.ul  uiiven  him.      In  a  French  news  >!:^r    '  iv 
i:in('(iolh  .Auijust  i'.>S5)  the  jxilitical   .i;m  i!  :•-   ;-• 
ceelin;.4s  is  exposevl.      *  The  Council  of  Sjva.-.    :-- -^ 
to  iiiviiiM'  ihr  t  );irt!n   in  the  accus«itions.  Uva..^  r- 
U'.iv    ht:r    inllurnie   over    the    Kin^.    and    he    '•  j.*    '• 
N  ithi  i»:u   sir<-ni4ih  i<>  rrNir>i  the  ministers  wh  •  ;-  =:••*• 
i«"    .li.ji. )ini    cominiNNarifS    for    the    Qi;eer.      Sr.-c    '- 
uriit»*:i   t.i   h»-r  filhf-r.  xiyir^i:  that   >hr  h.t>  n     r-"  " 
P'  iM»:i  :i,)\v  nr.ir  Iht.  n^r  .my  one  else  whr^m  >r-  . 
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trust.  She  is.  she  says,  in  daily  fear  of  being  poisoneil, 
and  she  refuses  to  eat  wh.it  they  provide  for  her.  which 
has  c;ist  her  into  ^reat  w(Mkn<*ss.  She  will  only  eat 
with  the  King  and  from  his  ilish«-s.  Vilaine.  they  say, 
is  to  (m-  rewardc*<i  and  sent  to  an  employment  in  the 
Can.iri<-s.  The  l*"rrnch  aml>,i>s,iilor  is  not  allowed  to 
spcMk  with  the  Oueen  ;  and  the  Venetian  amb;issador 
was  nearly  miirden-d.  Ix-caus*-  they  thought  he  was 
Frrni  h.  Whrn  the  King  is  with  the  (Jueen  the 
ministrrs  arc  all  in  the  wronjj,  but  when  they  are  with 
him  he  chanjji-s  his  mind.'  ' 

Quaiuin  and  all  the  French  pf'ople  about  the  paUue 
wrrr  ex{^-lli*d  the  country,  when  no  atom  of  proof  could 
be  fount!  a^^ainst  them,  and  Charles,  ap(>arently  alarmeil 
•It  the  threats  of  LtMiis  \iv..  that  if  anv  harm  came  to 
Marie  Louiv  hi*  would  avenjje  her  by  war  in  Spiin 
itvlf,  was  emphatic  in  his  repudiation  of  any  suspicion 
on  his  part  .i^.iinst  his  wife.  He  assured  F'euquiires 
that  he  riv^ardfd  his  wif«:'s  interests  ;ls  his  own.  and 
never  Ix-lirx  »-d  for  a  moment  in  hrr  guilt :  and  he 
assurrd  ih«-  I  )uk«'  of  ( )rleans  that,  not  only  did  he  not 
know  th.it  thr  .iccuM'd  Frrnch  jx-oplr  had  lx:en  tor- 
tured, but  that  whrn  hr  aske<l  for  a  copy  of  the  whole 
of  thir  pnHffvlin;^'s  in  th«'  cas<?.  his  Council  had  assured 
him  that  th«-  rrcords  had  all  Ixi-n  burnt.  In  vain. 
hoHrviT.  diti  thr  Fn-nch  gfjvrrnmmt  insist  u|)on  the 
punishinrnt  of  thr  accusers.  The  King  might  pn>misr 
and  strive,  but  then*  wi-n*  others  stronger  than  he  : 
and  \'il.iinr  was  spiritc-d  away  and  n?warde<i. 

An'ithrr  news  letter  in  the  same  F*rench  collection 
as  that  iusted  ipjoted  does  not  hesitate,  a  few  months 
afterw.ifils.  when  th«!  whole  matter  was  known,  to  say  : 

'  M  ss    •!  >  AXhrt  \.^>nxti\  in  the  |ltblM«th^ue  Naliofiale,  VakX\%.    <juo(cd 
by  M>i*f ;  K4!  n  n  *  NUtiHr.rct  «Se  U  Cour  d'K%|U|;ne' 
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*  Although  the  Quantia  mfl^ 
past,  it  IS  neverthde^  worth 
of  Mansfddt,  the  imperial  ami 
please   the  Queen- Mother, 
against  the   woman*      She 
cruel   tortures  she  did  in  ordc 
Queen,    who   was  so  outrageiL 
as  well,  that  the  imperia}  amba^ 
palace,  except  on  the  business  ol 

Mariana's  friends  looked  upol 
light  Whilst  still  the  acctisati 
Marie  Louise,  Montaho  wrote  tdj 

*  Quanttn  and  her  husband,  and  j 
the  Queen's  stable,  with  her  boa 
been  packed  off  to  France  Tb<| 
and  the  cosi  of  her  stable  was  a  I 
all  guilty,  bui  as  tione  of  thenij 
torture^  they  could  not  be  furtll 
People  are  talking  very 
sbamcTuI  laxiiy.  Quanun's 
of  the  palace  late  ai  night  so 
person  should  remain.  But 
prayers  soon  fetched  her  bid 
odious  and  disgraceful,  and  oil 
tempt  of  so  easy  going  a  King,  ^ 
justice  take  its  course  if  his  wl 
weeks  afterwiirds,  the  nine  ooud 
is  still  implacable  at  the  lott  Qf\ 
King  so  excessively  bvtng  (noi 
name)  of  his  wife,  that  all  hts  co^ 
ought  to  make  her  more  submis^ 


>  Ttib  «Si  SaittniM 
doubliiom  tn  her  will 
ffOIII  tbe  Qtimn. 
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humour  worse,  and  the  temper  that  God  gave  her 
causes  no  end  of  trouble  as  it  is ;  for  it  is  the  most 
extravagant  ever  seen/* 

The  French  servants  of  the  Queen,  her  only  solace, 
all  except  the  girl  Duperroy,  had  been  sent  away  ;  but 
still  Marie  Louise  personally  had  held  her  place  in  the 
King's  affection.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
Quantin  affair  fallen  a  little  into  the  background,  than 
another  stab  more  wicked  still  was  aimed  at  the  Queen 
by  the  same  hands  out  of  the  darkness.  There  was  a 
foolish,  vain.  French  exon  of  the  guard,  the  Chevalier 
Saint  Chamans.  who  had  commanded  Marie  Louise's 
escort  when  she  travelled  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  As 
was  not  unusual  in  the  French  Court  at  the  time,  Saint 
Chamans  was  pleased  to  profess  a  far-off  amorous  wor* 
ship  of  the  lovely  Princess ;  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  during  his  attendance  upon  her,  she  may  have 
smiled  in  raillery  at  his  silly  languishing  airs.  In 
any  case,  the  talk  of  his  adoration  reached  Madrid ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1685,  some  miscreant  in  the 
capital  of  Spain  wrote  two  letters  as  from  the  Queen 
in  a  forged  hand  imitating  hers,  to  Saint  Chamans, 
containing  expressions  to  the  highest  degree  com- 
promising of  her  honour  Saint  Chamans,  like  the 
k>ve-lom  fool  that  he  was,  showed  the  letters  to  his 
chums,  and  Louis  xiv.  soon  learnt  of  their  existence, 
and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  believed  them  to  be 
genuine.  In  sorrow  and  severe  reprobation,  he  wrote 
to  Feuquiires,  directing  him  to  show  the  letters  to  the 
Queen,  which  he  did  in  September. 

Marie  Louise,  outraged  at  the  mere  suspicKMi,  and 
indignant  at  so  cruel  a  hoax,  rose  for  once  majettic 
and  dignified  in  her  wrath.  She  scribbled  a  btuning 
>'DoclMd,'laui 
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repudiation    of    the    letters     which     sho     h;.- : 
F'euquicrcs  for  ciphered  transmission   i*    i:.'    K 
France*      *  It  will  not  he  dir!ici;It    f«  >r  y.  ..r  M  .  - 
imagine  the  aftliciion  in  which    I    arri,   ...t  k".   v» 
you  suspect  a  person  such  as    I    of  >*j  iinu    r:"  .    . 
as  this.      I  cannot  avoid  expressing:  my  i..^:  •  •  .  «• 
at  seein;^  that  vour  Majeslv  t!cK-s  n.  :  'ste-'  r;   .:    : 
worth,  as  yc)u  should,  conduct   wi.ich    is   rr.   ^\   r- , 
and  which  certainly  is  not  of  the  f.i<-:'-si. 
am    so    unhappy    as    lu    have    {»#-•. ji!*-     :>  ..r    " 
perfidious  and  abominable  en«>u,^h    t<»   •.-'   •  .    -. 
to  ruin  me  by  p«.-rnicious  invfTui*  »:i<,  I    %rr.  :.    : 
that  they  should  exert  all  th»-:r   i::;^''-::  .  :%    ! 
me  of  ihe  esleem  of  yiiur  Mai#-*t\  :  • 

ni)thini;  is  mon!  false  ih»in  that  v^  hit  ::  yt ...  r.  i. .    :- 
of  me,  and  my  despair  l«i  st-e  ih  ii  \   -..r  M  •.  •    :. 
f'»r  a  moment  my  j^ood  behavio-r.  rr  ik'-  :•• 
^tand   a|)ari   from  your  c«»'.in>»»I.    4n«:    !•••    :••  .  «-   : 
and  I  cannot  think  of  ihr  ini;>i:«  >•    \   •  .r    '•!  .  •    • 
ilonc   me   uilhoul    bein^    bf>:ti«-   r.Vy^'A    u  .:  .        - 
.\Ia>'      I    had    maile    lii^ht   of  a'a    zr.y    ^r>  !. 
ihai  your   Mait:>iy.  at  l«-asl.  lho;:^hi   \\^.\      :    -- 
I    sef  now   I   am   markiil   f »r  wT.K.i:  :  :rv  --*    * 
Mai'-^ty    beli«-\«-s    a    ihini;    ««f    m»-    w:.:    •:    •-*... 
>}r.i  ill*  r  i-vt-n  i.i  ihink  of   ...    I  a:::    -     ••  . 
lj«»p.«Mr.  .iii«l    1    Io\-f   ii   Nti  matli.  lh.it    I    -•:  . 
in\i:.:ni^  to  >t.iin  it:   anii  lite   it^e-if  :^  rit-r  ^ 
..bli-  v^  m«-.  e:il.»r.  ih.ti   I   sh««al«i  >iefk  ir.  .n  : 
...    It    1    wrre    in    a    more    iransji.:!    •*:,»:••      \ 
•■j;  :  '.:i  all-   y'»ar   Majf>ty   to  have  j.iiy  i.-.  -.    :• 
r»Ml:n    ft»r  my    s.ike  ;    bat    1    dare   n«»l     i:*.  ...^:     .    • 
\ou  urii  be  -i-o.l  rrh>i:^h   to  rei-'Ileci   tl:  it    I    :  .. 
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honour  to  be  your  niece,  and  that  all  my  happiness 
depends  upon  you.  •  .  .  Believe  me,  too,  when  I 
say  that  1  am  prouder  of  being  bom  a  princess  of  your 
blood,  than  of  the  rank  I  hold  in  the  world':  and 
so  on,  for  several  pages,  the  wronged  and  outraged 
Queen  eloquently  protests  her  innocence. 

Thenceforward  Marie  Louise,  though  entirely  with- 
out political  influence — for  the  Austrian  faction  and  the 
Queen- Mother  were  in  that  respect  all-powerful — was 
unassailable  in  the  affections  of  the  poor  man  she  had 
married.  Her  disregard  of  the  ordinary  Spanish 
etiquette,  the  free  and  easy  dcmAcmie  of  her  de- 
meanour, and  the  indulgence  of  her  caprices  increased 
as  she  felt  more  secure  in  the  love  of  her  husband ; 
but  she  made  no  other  use  of  her  influence  over  him. 
No  l)etter  scries  of  pictures  of  the  life  in  her  palace 
can  be  found  than  in  the  vitriolic  references  to  Marie 
Louise  and  her  husband  in  letters  already  quoted  of 
the  Duke  of  Monulto.  On  the  30th  August  1685, 
he  writes  that  for  months  the  Queen  had  not  gone 
out  in  {Hjblic,  in  which,  he  says,  she  was  wise, 
particularly  when  the  anti- French  riots  were  taking 
place,  as  the  mob  might  have  attacked  hen  *They 
say  again  that  she  is  pregnant,  but  there  is  not  much 
belief  in  it.  as  the  same  thing  has  happened  several 
times  before.  She  had  got  up  a  very  grand  comedy 
for  St.  l^uis'  day  ;  but  it  had  to  be  deferred,  because 
of  this  pregnancy  rumour,  and  not  even  the  usual 
comeilics  in  the  palace  were  given  for  the  same 
reason. 

On  the  24th  October  of  the  same  year,  he  records 
the  removal  of  the  Court  to  the  Retiro :  *  which  place 
the  Queen  is  very  fond  of,  bccauac  there  she  can 
enjoy  her  country  sports,  and  especially  ride  about  on 
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horseback   every   afternoon, 
horses  nearer  to  her,  she  has 
them   near  the    large   pond, 
morning  to   visit   them/      A 
that  everything  in  the  palace 
*  There   is  neither   firmness   i 
correct  these  follies  of  the  Q 
the  same  writer  says:    ^Thti 
embarrassment    for   the  govei 
fancies   and   caprices  o(  the   ' 
done  by  any  other  rule  than 
that   the    presence   of   the    Q 
Senora   Aguirre»    who   had  b< 
of  the   Quantin  afiair»  was  a 
Louise,  and  the  latter  deman 
prime  minister,  Oropesa.     He 
but  when  she  ordered  him  pe 
King  to  recall  the  lady,  he  rd 
Queen,    'do  not  oppose  it  if 
Yes  1  will/  replied  the  tniatf 
Louise   went  with    tears  and 
husband,  and  begged  for  the  I 
held    out ;    but   at    last    gave 
ordering   a   decree   of  recall  ' 
cussed.      Oropesa   protested, 
the  decree.      Another   passioQ 
yueen  followed,  and    in   ihe 
'  The  coming  of  this  woman  ( 
than   all    the   devils  together; 
J  udge  what  a  state  we  are  in  i 
our  master      The  advice   of 
of  tribunals,  all  are  powerless 
woman  (the  Queen)/ 

The   caprices   of  Marie  Lo 
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ears  of  her  uncle  Louis»  and  he  did,  in  May  i686» 
what  he  ought  to  have  done  years  before,  namely,  to 
•end  a  French  lady  of  great  position  and  experience, 
dependent  upon  him,  to  advise  the  Queen  and  keep 
her  in  the  right  way.  The  lady  was  a  descendant  of 
the  royal  house,  the  Countess  of  Soissons,  and  her 
mission  was,  if  possible,  to  induce  Marie  Louise  to 
turn  her  influence  to  political  account  for  the  benefit 
of  France.  Her  task  was  almost  hopeless  from  the 
first,  and  she  failed,  though  she  tried  hard  for  a  time ; 
and  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  Queen's  life,  when 
too  late,  was  of  some  ser\'ice  to  French  interests. 

'The  Queen*  (writes  Montalto  in  May  1586)  *is  in 
the  full  force  of  her  madness,  dominating  the  King 
completely  by  cries  and  threats.  He  has  not  an  atom 
of  resolution,  and  no  application  at  all.  The  day  upon 
which  the  great  council  was  held,  when  he  would  not 
attend,  he  went  on  muleback  to  the  wild  beast  cages 
at  the  Retiro,  and  there  he  had  the  animals  caught 
and  counted,  thinking  more  of  thb  frivolity  than  if  it 
had  been  some  heroic  action.  This  government  of 
ours  is  nothing  more  than  a  boy  s  school  with  the 
master  away.  No  one  respects  anything,  and  each 
person  does  as  he  likes,  whilst  the  Queen  follows  her 
whim  or  the  last  suggestion.'  On  another  occasion, 
when  the  Marquis  of  Los  Velez  was  giving  a  repre- 
•enution  of  a  sacred  auto  on  a  holy  day,  Monttlto 
records  that  'the  Queen  witnessed  the  show  from  a 
balcony  in  the  passage,  when  she  behaved  herself  so 
unrestrainedly  as  to  shock  people ;  and  the  actions  of 
this  lady  really  give  rise  to  the  idea  that  she  »  not  in 
her  right  mind.' 

The  unfortunate  woman  kept  apparently  00  friendly, 
but  not  cordial  terms  with  Bfariana.  who  smilingly 
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let  her  go  her  own  way  w 
there  was  now  no  check  w 
vagaries,  for  the  King  grc^ 
ever,  and  was  as  clay  in  fa 
levity  approaches  Ughc^hea 
in  the  summer  of  1687.  *S1 
owing  to  the  rubbish  she  u 
oin  control  her,  and  she  lo 
of  us  who  are  not  much  atu 
to  see  her  afflicted/  Utter! 
life  the  unhappy  woman,  th 
years  of  age,  was  already  IckS 
In  July  Montalto  reports  tl 
tinues  in  her  extravagant  co 
can  now  be  expected.  SI 
languid,  and  will  take  no  rein 
by  her  own  caprice  and  dtst 
say  nothing,  for  1  have  aire 
not  half  enough/ 

And  so,  through  the  sui 
bad  to  worse.  There  was  m 
no  stability  or  prudence  fro 
drifted  helpless  towards  the 
was  soon  10  engulf  her  Th 
was  to  watch  over  the  interc 
claims  to  the  succession  to 
paralyse  the  promotion  of 
Writing  from  the  palace  oc 
Montalto  says:  Mt  is  impc 
terrible  state  of  things  here 
over  with  disorder  and  scai 
extent  as  to  be  simply  a 
Queen  is  so  extravagant  in 
strange  a  character,  that   I 
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cypher,  what  is  going  on.  The  King  knows,  but 
remedies  nothing.  It  seems  as  if  Goil  had  endowed 
him  nrither  with  force  nor  application  for  anything ; 
and  th<-  s.ime  wretched  laxity  is  seen  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  rc-alm.  He  gives  no  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  busini-^ss  in  the  day.  and  the  whole  of 
the  rest  of  his  time  is  spent  in  such  tritles  as  running 
backwanis  and  forwards  through  these  saloons,  and 
from  iMlcony  to  b;dcony.  like  a  child  of  six.  and  his 
convers.ition  would  match  about  the  same  age.  The 
Queen  is  dreadfully  ill  and  thin,  and  has  quarrelled 
with  the  Ouern- Mother/ 

Months  later,  in  May  16S8.  when  the  war  between 
France  and  the  empire  was  recommencing,  and  Spain 
was  once  more  arming  for  a  conflict  not  primarily  hrr 
own.  Montidto  wrote,  in  more  despondent  spirit  than 
ever,  of  the  condition  of  aflairs  in  Madrid.  •  Yesterday 
it  was  my  turn  for  duty  at  the  Retiro.  I  used  to  like 
it.  but  now  I  dread  the  day  that  takes  me  there.  Of 
course  I  know  even  when  I  am  not  there  what  is 
going  on  with  our  master ;  but  it  is  very  shocking  to 
lec  it  closet,  and.  so  to  s|)cak.  face  to  face.  The 
neglect  evrr^-where  is  cjuite  terrible.  The  King's 
great  business  whilst  I  w;is  there  was  to  see  the 
matting  taken  up  in  the  rooms,  and  to  count  the  pins 
and  other  tritles  of  that  sort.  The  Queen  blurts  out 
whatever  comes  uppermost,  and  indulges  to  the  full 
in  hrr  cnue  for  riding  on  horseback,  prancing  about 
indecorously  over  the  neighbourhood.  She  has  again 
had  her  ladies  mounted,  knowing  that  the  King  haters 
to  sec  it.  She  has  her  way  and.  dead  against  his  will, 
she  insists  upon  acting  the  principal  boy's  part  in  a 
comrdy  they  are  rehearsing.  As  usual,  she  will  do 
as  she  likes.     There  arc  constant  tourneys  and  balls 
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because  she  insists  upon  th^ 
or  reason  that  can  ke^ 
Queen -Mother  pays  greac 
cruelly  slighted  by  her/ 

A  week  later,  the  same  m 
strain,  saytng  that  the  Qii 
comedy  being  written 
boy's  part :  but  she  had  falli 
had  been  postponed  'Th4J 
to  this  prank ;  but  of  coui^ 
has  had  a  magniikent  theatii 
with  lavish  ornaments,  etcj 
she  has  wasted  thousands  q 
not  a  real  for  iirgt!nt  needsij 
and  allows  things  to  be  doi 
entirely  disapproves,  I  pcj 
duty^  for  I  see  the  King  dd 
like  an  tmp«  and  if  be  gocftj 
lo  pick  strawberries  and 

A  week  or  so  bter  M 
health,  and  the  long-pre] 
great  bnlltancy.  The  Kini 
two  days  before  the  public 
shocked  and  annoy^  by  hi 
a  male  part,  had  not  sirengi 
it  When,  however,  the  piecj 
and  all  the  prindpal  ladies  t 
men  of  the  houseboldt  wej 
appJaiKl,  poor,  unstable  Cha| 
his  wife,  even  on  the  stagey  { 
at  her  performance,  and  the 
again  and  again  during  the 

Once  more  at  this  time 
Queen  was  pregnant,  and 
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party  ran  high,  though  they  were  soon  seen  to  be 
fallacious  as  before.  Montalto,  reporting  the  matter 
to  Ronquillo,  says  that  the  Queen  had  explained,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  of  her  father,  the  Duke  of 
Orieans,  that  the  reason  for  her  lack  of  issue  was  not 
the  impotence  of  the  King  but  his  excessive  con- 
cupiscence, *  which/  says  the  writer,  '  I  do  not 
understand,  though  the  effea  is  plain/ 

In  the  autumn  of  1688  Marie  Louise  fell  ill  of 
smallpox  in  the  palace  of  Madrid  ;  and  in  her  enfeebled 
Slate  of  health  the  disease  was  held  to  be  dangerous. 
She  was  a  bad  patient,  self-willed  in  her  rejection  of 
the  remedies  prescribed  to  her  by  the  only  physician 
she  would  receive,  a  Florentine  doctor  she  had  known 
in  Paris  in  attendance  upon  the  Balbeses.  The  King 
was  to  have  started  for  the  Escorial  at  the  time  his 
wife  was  attacked  by  the  malady,  and  was  obliged  to 
delay  his  departure,  though  fear  of  contagion  kept  him 
away  from  the  invalid.  Montalto  reports,  with  char- 
acteristic ill-nature:  *The  King  seems  sorry;  but  he 
is  more  sorry  at  having  to  postpone  hb  journey  to  the 
Escorial.  For  although  his  feeling  towards  his  wife 
^>pcars  to  be  aflcction.  I  maintain  that  it  b  more  fear 
of  her  than  anything  else.'  Before  she  was  fit  to  be 
moved  the  Queen  insisted  upon  being  carried  in  a 
Sedan  chair  to  the  Retiro  to  pass  her  period  of  con- 
valescence there,  first  visiting  the  church  of  the 
Atocha,  whikt  Charles  departed  to  spend  a  month  at 
the  Escorial. 

Left  alone  in  her  solitary  convalescence,  Marie 
Louise  a|>|iears  to  have  developed  a  more  devout 
^irit  than  had  previously  characterised  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  lost  her  desire  to  live.  During  the 
period  of  low  vitality  which  followed  her  illness  one 
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of  her  ladies  begged  her  to 
man,  to  pray  for  her  prom] 
'  No.  no/  she  repUed,  *  1  will 
folly  indeed  to  ask  for  life 
When,  at  this  juncture,  the  1 
of  Madrid  offered  to  btiild  i 
offering  for  her  restoration 
emphatic.  If  the  mooey  of 
to  be  spent  upon  the  buildii 
to  be  done. 

She  had  indeed,  litdc  left 
the  fribble  we  have  ducrit 
herself  and  her  dear  France 
she  must  have  felt  poirerl»s 
inBuences  opposed  to  her, 
give  was  given  long  ago«  be 
to  make  the  great  renundatj 
in  vain.     So  long  as  youth 
remained  to  her  she  had  soi^ 
to  stifle  the  horror  of  the  km 
condemned :  but  when  the 
fication  was  gone,   Marie  I 
live. 

Spain  was  trembling  upoa 
with  France,  and  during  tl 
Queen*s  illness  Count  Rebc 
what  amounted  to  an  ultima 
the  league  of  Augsburg,  fom 
of  Louis*  Rebenac  often  sai 
by  him  and  by  the  Count 
deavoured,  now  that  matte 
employ  her  hold  upon  her 
direciion*  and  to  frustrate  I 
Mother  in  keeping  Spain  it 
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alliance  with  the  Emperor.  Her  influence  upon 
Charles  was  great,  and  he  began  to  incline  to  the 
tide  of  the  French  against  his  mother.  Marie  Louise 
pointed  out  to  him  the  awful  condition  of  destitution 
in  which  his  country  lay,  tind  painted  in  moving  words 
the  horrors  of  a  war  in  which  S|>ain  had  all  to  lose 
and  could  not  hope  to  gain.  Charles  was  gentle  and 
tender-hearted,  hating  to  see  or  hear  of  suffering,  and 
Rebenac  re|M>rtcd  early  in  Fcbruar)*  1689  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Queen  had  been  effectual,  and  that  he 
had  great  ho|>cs  of  the  success  of  his  mission.' 

It  was  a  great  crisis,  for  a  withdrawal  of  Spain  at 
this  point  from  the  alliance  would  have  meant  the 
predominance  of  France  in  Europe  thenceforward,  and 
the  defciit  of  the  Austrian  pskTiy  in  Spain.  Mariana 
and  her  friends  were  strong  and  determined  ;  the  King 
was  wcmIc  and  unstable.  Only  the  life  of  a  languid 
woman,  tireil  of  the  struggle,  stood  between  them  and 
victor)',  and  Marie  Louise  herself  seems  to  have  had 
a  profihrtic  knowledge  that  such  an  obstacle  would  not 
be  allowed  to  frustrate  plans  so  deeply  laid.  As  usual 
with  S[)anish  sovereigns,  the  Queen  went  every  week 
Co  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  V^irgin  of  Atocha.  and 
on  Tuesday  the  9th  February  1689,  when  she  took 
leave  of  the  prior  of  the  convent  church,  she  told  him 
that  she  should  meet  him  no  more  on  earth.  That 
night  after  her  light  repast  of  milk  and  honey  the 
Queen  was  seized  with  convulsions,  violent  pains  and 
vomiting  ;  a  colic  it  was  called,  which  brought  her  to 
the  lowest  extremity  of  weakness.  From  the  first  she 
knew  that  she  was  doomed  and  made  no  eflbrt.     In 

*  *  Revu«il  rlet  InfttnKtioot  Aiu  Anb«s«Ailcuni  Fran^iit,'  Pant,  it94. 
mmd  H  orm|ir>ndince  dc  KefacnK,  Archives  du   Miaitt^re  dcs  AAiirc* 
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the   intervals  of  the  burning;   .i.4<»ny   shf   r^^r- 
t:<)nfess«»r  asked  her  it*  there  was  anyihinj^  f.*: 
her.      *1   am  in   peace.    Father/  she    rej  1:*- : 
very  glad  to  die."     She  lingerer.!  in  {Kun  -r.:.]  : 
hours  of  the  12th  Februar)- ;   and   ir:#-n  i:.-    r-. 
liful   and   ill-f.ited   prinress    t}\    tht-    h-  ..-•■      : 
breathed  her  last,  a  martyr,  if  t-wr  i>r:»-  !..•   : 
altar  uf  her  tmintry  ;  but  a  martyr    -vi   r."    -- 
for  she  was  immolated,   not   by    K»  r   ».v%:.    -»    . 
ilie  will  of  «jihers. 

All  that  Marie  1-nuise  aski-d  cf  liif  u  .1.^  '.    •. -. 
was  the  one  thin}^  dinitnl  v*  h'-r.        I  :;••  >;••.•   -- 
who  had  Mjmetimcr.N  been  crui-l  tn  ht-r  1-  ..  -.    -^ 
.1   fori-ij^nrr.  wi-re  >hockrd  by  !u:r  1.:::  ::v  >.    ,-  : 
I)»;fore  thr-   p«»m|>nus  pnicesN'tjn    \%h;   :;    ':     r-    :' 
of  Marie  Louist:  to  its  last  re>tin4:-l  '.:•.  •  :-- 

mausolt!um  in  the  Fsifirial  p-^»r\  «-ii  r.  r    -:•  r   • 
whispers  r.m  throui^li  Spain  .ind   I  r.i"..  »•  :.   .1  .: 
c-»Iic:   th.it  had  cut  short  tht-   i:fi-  .•!    M.*r:-    i. 
poisjin  admini.Ntrred    in    lh»-    :rU'-r»-Nt^   •  r 
th<.-  Austrian  fat  lion.      Ni»pnM)f  h.is  <:\»t 
ihat   this  was  ihr  v.isc.  N-r  «-\:«!f:Kf-    ::;    > 
would    naturally    n«»l    br    fa.sily    obtii:-.  i* 
If.ilh   iif  thf   tjuff-n.  at   the   \«-ry    cr.-^iv 

I  ■  r   V  ^.   .     V  .  \   .-!   '.].-   t.l  ,»••■:.    ...  ■:  -•-*-    ...         ..     V 
!\«    -  ■   .     *  ..i!   I  ■•     I  '..:r.r  ::»•  .  ■  !  :.  «    :»' i-    :.     .v:     .     - 
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aid,  the  King  had  been  turned  to  the  side  of  France, 
teems  in  all  the  circumstances  to  have  been  too  provi- 
dential to  her  enemies  to  have  been  entirely  accidenul. 
At  any  rate  it  was  effectual  in  changing  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  immediately  ;  and  before  the  mourn- 
ing for  Marie  Louise  had  lost  its  freshness,  the  French 
ambassador  was  on  his  way  home  unsuccessful,  Spain 
was  again  at  war  with  France,  and  negotiations  were 
being  actively  carried  on  to  find  a  German  wife  for  the 
wretched  crdtin  who  wore  the  crown  of  Spain. 
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BOOK    V 


Almost  simultaneously  with  the  death  of  Marie  Louise 
an  cvrnt  happcrned  which  to  a  large  extent  altered  the 
|iolitiral  balance  of  Europe,  and  placed  at  further 
di&idvanU(;c  the  French  |>artisans  in  Madrid.  The 
Prince  of  Onin^e  had  surprised  the  world  by  becoming 
King  of  England,  practically  without  opposition.  It 
was  no  longer  a  shifty  Stuart  with  French  sympathies 
and  an  itching  palm  for  the  bribes  of  Louis  who 
dinxtc^l  thr  |)olicy  of  Great  Britain,  but  a  prince 
wh(>s(-  vcr)'  existence  was  bound  up  in  the  exclusion 
of  I'Vance  from  Flanders ;  a  prince,  moreover,  under 
whom  l-*ngland  and  Holland  were  for  the  first  time 
really  united.  The  coalition  against  Louis  was  in- 
finitely strengthened  thereby,  and  Spain,  with  Mariana 
at  the  helm,  was  now  less  likely  than  ever  to  shirk 
the  fulfilment  of  her  obligations  under  the  Treaty  of 
Augsburg.  Madrid  thereafter  became  for  a  time  a 
prime  centre  of  international  intrigues^  aimed  at  the 
exclusion  of  French  interest  from  the  Peninsula. 
Charles  had  no  personal  desire  to  marry  again.  He 
was  afraid  of  fresh  people  about  him ;  he  was  over- 
borne with  the  responsibilities  of  his  great  position, 
and.  although  he  was  only  twenty-eight,  his  feeble 
powers  of  mind  and  body  were  already  on  the  wane. 
Left  to  himself,  he  would  have  desired  nothing  but 
to  throw  up  matrimony  as  a  failure,  so  far  as  he  wn 
concerned,  and  live  in  peace,  after  bis  own  bshmw^ 
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until  on  his  deathbed  he  left  his   realm  lo  an  irj 
his  own  choosing. 

But  the  antagonistic  factions  thai  diviccx:  r  -  C  ♦.- 
between  them  decided  that   such   a   courv-  ^a  ,;    .. 
impossible.     It  could  hardly  have  b<ren  with  :h'  -  :r 
as  they  professed,  that  issue  would  be  rr.«Tt-  !.iw 
a  second  marriage  than  it  had   been  fn»rr.  ir-:  '"-i 
Charles  had  been  really  enamoured  with  M.ir--  I.  ».^ 
who  had  been  his  consort  durinjj   ihc   InryZ  jrr  •: 
such  vigour  as  he  ever  jx^ssessed.       It    :s   rr?  -     t.r 
that  the  haste  to  get  him  marrievi  w.is   :r  zr::-:  : 
the  desire  of  the  intriguers  to  have   by  h:>  ^.ir.  m*^ 
he  was  called   upon  to  settle   the    su:cct-^^  -  r     .  • 
favourable    to    the    views    of    the     d*  »rr.ir.-ir-:    : ^- 
Badgered  and  pestered  on  all  sides,  the-  |-«r  :••:  •—- 
always  an.xious  to  do  what  he  wris  told  wa*  r..*  :.' 
consented  to  take  another  wife. 

The  opponents  of  the  German  inttrrst  .ii  r'l:  ^.^ 
i^esitrd  a  princess  of  Portug.il.  but  M,»r.t.':.i  -- :  t 
friends  took  care  that  the  negf»tiation^  >!^  .  :  :• 
ihniu^^h  ;  and.  at  th<!  Queen-Molht.-r  ?»  inst-ir..".  C'.^'?" 
consiriUed  to  leave  thr  choice  of  a  f:i  br:  :»  r  r  •  •"  : 
his  uncle  and  brothrr-in-law.  thr  Kmj-^r.r  L'  :»w 
Thu  latter,  who  had  only  one  dau^hlrr  C  \  '  -  t 
wife  ihi*  Infania  Marijarila.  Marianas  %l.x^,^r\-^  *^ 
married  as  his  second  wifi-.  by  wlunn  h»-  hi,:  "• ". 
Mlrap.nr  of  Ncuhurg- Bavaria,  daughter  «.»f  i:.-  :  r.t 
l\ilatine.  Duke  i)f  Neubur;;.  This  lady  hai  »  *.«^"' 
t»f  twenty-two.  Marie  Anne  of  Neubur^j  .  j.r  \  ..*' 
her  the  choice  of  the  Hmperor  fell  to  Ix:  th^  m  t 
rharles  II..  Kinj^^  of  Spain. 

Three  nvjnths  after  Marie  Louise  dii-ti  iht:  rr.j.r-^' 
ire.ity  was  signed;  and  on  the  iSih  Au|^usi  :•*,  ^ 
at  nii;ht  in  the  (juaint   Bavarian  town  of  Nc-b-r*; 
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ihe  Danube,  ihe  tall,  angular  girl  with  hard  eyes  and 
mouth,  was  led  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  through 
the  bedizened  throng  of  princes  and  princesses  of 
Austria,  Bavaria  and  Hesse,  who  crowded  the  church 
of  the  Jesuits,  to  be  wedded  to  her  nephew,  the  young 
King  of  Hungary,  the  Emperor's  heir,  as  proxy  for 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  officiating  priest  being  her 
brother.  Prince  Alexander.  The  marriage  was  re- 
garded by  all  Europe  as  a  pledge  that  thenceforward 
Spain  would  be  firmly  united  with  the  Germanic 
interests  against  Louis  xiv.,  and  the  challenge  was 
promptly  accepted  by  the  French  King.  Thence- 
forward, for  seven  years,  all  Europe  was  at  war ;  and 
Spain,  which  only  needed  rest,  was  forced  not  only  to 
waste  blood  and  treasure  upon  foreign  fidds,  but  to 
fight  for  the  integrity  of  its  own  soil  in  Catalonia, 
North  Africa  and  America. 

EngUnd.  under  the  Dutch  King,  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  promoting  an  alliance  which  drew  Spain 
closer  to  the  Teutonic  league ;  and  only  an  English 
fleet  was  available  to  convey  the  new  Queen  of  Spain 
in  safety  to  her  husband's  realm.  Through  Cdogne 
and  Rotterdam.  Marie  Anne  and  her  train  of  Germans 
slowly  travelled  to  Flushing  in  the  late  autumn  of 
1689.  costly  jewek  meeung  her  as  gifts,  now  from 
her  husband,  now  from  her  graUfied  moiber-in-law. 
who  regarded  her  coming  as  a  triumph  for  herself.  * 
At  Flushing  a  powerful  English  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Russell,  awaited  the  bride  ;  and  after  much  delay,  and 
not  a  few  mishaps,  the  squadron  sailed  for  Spain  late 
in  January  169a  The  intention  had  been  to  land  the 
Queen  at  the  port  of  Santander;  and  her  Spanish 
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household  was  on  the  road  tli 
when  news  reached  them  thai 
chosen  as  a  better  harbour,  and 
west  corner  of  Spain  they  wen 
weathefp  as  is  not  unustia)  in  I 
mid' winter,  made  the  voyage  of  i 
and  difficult  one ;  and  on  apprCM 
found  that  the  storm  was  too  vi 
enter  Colonel  Stanhope,  the 
who  accompanied  the  Queen  U 
were  forced  into  a  small  port 
leagues  short  of  the  Groyne  {£ 
the  ignorance  of  a  Spanish  pU 
one  with  another  and  the  admir 
for  some  hours^  but  got  off  clear 
To  Ferrol  came  hurrying  tli 
from  Corunna,  with  the  ine\ilal 
a  little  ruffled  at  this  game  of  I 
German  Queen  in  the  most  inc 
year ;  and  at  length,  on  the  6th 
fortnight*s  stay  on  boaid  of  ] 
harbour  of  FerroL  Marie  Anne 
German,  English  and  Spanish 
the  barges  of  the  English  sqiadi 
and  the  smartness  of  the  oafMnci: 
admiration  of  the  Spaniards.' 
did  their  best  to  give  Marie  At 
at  Corunna,  and  the  Count  de  I 
and  her  Court  at  a  splendid  fa 
Puente  de  UmCt  all  was  not  hann 
feeling  in  Spain  was  against  thi 
and  especially  against  the  nam 

'  Stanhope  CoTTMpondenct  in  Lofil  Mafc 
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chat  it  entailed*  and  Count  Mansfeldu  the  imperial 
ambassador,  was  especially  detested.  The  people  at 
large  Armly  believed  that  he  had  connived  at  the 
poisoning  of  Marie  Louise,  and  his  overbearing  manners 
had  offended  the  courtiers. 

'1  hnd.'  writers  Sunhope.  'that  the  Queen's  recep- 
tion has  been  much  meaner  than  it  would  have  been 
out  of  a  pique  the  Sfjanish  grandees  have  against 
Count  Mansfcldt,  who  was  preferred  before  them  all 
to  thir  honour  of  bringing  her  over,  by  the  favour  of 
the  yurt-n-Mother  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
Counril  of  Castile.' '  Nor  did  the  demeanour  of  Marie 
Anne  mend  matters,  for,  even  thus  early,  her  stiflT 
imperious  manner  and  her  hasty  temper  struck  a  chill 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards,  who  place  so  high  a 
value  u|K)n  an  amiable  exterior.  Dressed  in  the 
traditional  Spanish  garb,  which  suited  her  unbending 
mien,  the  Queen  sat  unmoved  at  the  bullfights,  tourneys, 
masquerades  and  other  festivities  offered  in  her  honour 
by  the  storied  cities  through  which  she  passed  on  her 
way  to  Valladolid.  Nobles  who  knelt  to  greet  her 
received  but  a  cold  recognition  of  their  compliments, 
and  the  cheers  of  the  popubce  awoke  no  smile  of 
gratification  u|x>n  the  lips  of  Marie  Anne  of  Neuburg. 

Charles  was  not  an  eager  wooer  this  lime,  and 
awaited  calmly  the  coming  of  his  new  wife  to  Valla- 
dolid. On  Ascension  Day,  4th  May  1690,  he  first 
met  his  bride.  There  was  little  or  no  pretence  of 
affection  on  either  side ;  but  from  the  first  Marie  Anne 
took  the  lead  and  imposed  her  will  upon  her  husband 
The  marriage  feasts  at  Valladolid  and  the  stereotyped 
gaieties  that  throughout  Spain  celebrated  the  marriagei 
pleased  the  thoughtless,  but  the  more  reflecting  knew 
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that  the  war  for  which  Spain  was  beinjj  again  vun^n 
dry  by  every  empirical  resource  thai  in;;^;'— :>  izi 
ignorance  of  finance  could  devise,  was  a  «i:r»x:  v^^^' 
of  the  series  of  alliances  that  the  German  rr.ir-jB^* 
cemented,  and  many  were  the  whispcrtxl  cur^-^  a\"^: 
aj^ainst  the  boorish  Germans  and  Engl:shr-r'  »• 
were  not  only  disres|>eclful,  but  herc-tio  to  l^«  t  V.  t: 
exactly  the  same  ceremonial  as  had  markf-.i  tr**  ^'i* 
of  the  beautiful  Marie  Louise  into  the-  di  i^  :*^ 
years  Ixifore,  Marie  Anne  rode  from  the:  liu'.-r.  Kti* 
to  the  old  Alc.izar  throuj^h  the  cniwdf  d  sirrri*.  t 
the  22nd  May  1690.  Again,  behind  thr  h-tlr^:^ -se: 
jalousies,  in  the  house  of  Count  Onart-  in  ir**i  CCt 
Mayor,  over  against  the  church  of  Si-  I*hil:j»  Ch^'i^ 
II.  and  his  mother,  growing  visibly  old  n^-w.  n.:--rMr: 
the  passing  of  the  new  Queen. 

The  triumph  <if  Mariana  at  the  coming  o!  a  Cf^-i* 
l)rid(::  for  her  son  was  short  lived.  The  l:r-r  's^ 
Marie  Anne  had  spent  at  the  Huen  Kriiro  j  n  •. :  -ii : 
the  Stale  entry  had  b«!eii  sufficient  to  show  ih»  r  -r^r 
in-law  that  she  had  met  her  match,  and  ih.il  I.kt*-  ir^r. 
was  nr»  gentle,  submissive,  young  crtrat*.r*  —  ti 
thoui^OuIrss  lu-auiy  who  would  riiin  herscl?'  .!  r: 
c«>iir;ii;«:d  to  go  her  own  way.  like  jH>«ir  Marit-  L-  -.-<— 
bill  .1  hard,  p.issionale  worn. in.  who  w.i.s  tJr-tr  rrr.ir- 
whait'vrr  happenfil  to  Spain,  to  make  thr  l-r-<  •*  •< 
«'[)poriunilies  for  her  own  advantage.  Man-.-j.  * 
ait'ordancr  with  her  usual  policy,  cncleavourtd  .1.:  *"« 
l«)  I'o  oprratf  h.irmoniously  with  ht-r  daughi»-r  -r  .a* 
Ml  onltT  li)  gain  pn:d<»niinance  in  the  partn»Tsh.:  *r:r 
\varil>.  The  solt-  minisirr.  (>rof»es;i.  had  d<»-:c  \..^  :*^ 
to  r«  licM-  tin-  sutfi-ring  counir)*.  and  his  !"inun%.£  "• 
forms  hail  i-Mi'cIih1  s<ime  improvement:  hut  w.:r  \*f 
niirw.il   of  the   war  o\\    land   and  sea.    the    cvv*r.-  :-■!- 
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were  soon  swallowed  up.  and  the  penury  became  as 
pressing  as  ever.  The  minister's  subordinates  were 
rapacious  and  corrupt  to  an  extent  unexampled  even  in 
S[>ain.  and  offices,  dignities,  titles,  and  pensions  were 
openly  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder.  Oropesa,  though 
fairly  honest  himself,  had  an  ambitious,  greedy  wife, 
who  increased  his  unpopularity ;  and  when  Marie 
Anne  arrived  in  Madrid,  the  party  inimical  to  the 
minister  w«ls  already  powerful. 

Mariana  had  been  Oropesa's  patron,  but  when  the 
new  Oueen.  (or  whose  aims  it  was  necessary  to  form  a 
|>arty  in  Spain,  sided  with  the  enemies  of  the  minister. 
Mariana  d«ired  not  take  the  unpopular  and  weaker  side, 
and  reluctantly  agree<i  with  her  daughter-in-law  that 
Oropcsa  .ind  the  corrupt  crew  that  followed  him  should 
be  de[K>sed.  Their  principal  abettors  were  the  King's 
confessor.  Father  Matilla,  the  Archbishops  of  Toledo 
(Cardinal  Portocarrero)  and  Saragossa,  the  Constable 
of  C«istil(!.  and  the  S<:cretar)*  of  State.  Lira,  formerly  a 
creature  of  ()ropes;i.  Marie  Anne  and  the  confessor 
gave  the  [MMir  King  no  rest.  Charles  was  deeply 
attached  to  ()ropes.'i;  he  dreaded  new  people  about 
him  ;  and  for  a  time  he  refused  to  dismiss  his  minis- 
ter. Marie  Anne  suffered,  when  contradicted,  from 
hysterical  nervous  cri.ses.  that  were  said  to  threaten 
her  life,  and  ever)*  one,  from  her  husband  downward, 
went  in  moruil  fear  of  provoking  an  attack  by  saying 
anything  displeasing  to  her.'  The  confessor  Matilla 
finally  threatened  the  King  that  he  would  not  give 
him  absolution,  unless  he  did  his  duty  to  the  country 
by  dismissing  Oropesa. 

Chiu-les.  beset  on  all  sides,  at  first  told  everything  to 
Oru|ic*i.i  him.«ielf.  but  that  made  matters  worse ;  and  he 

* '  Modesto  UAitate  HuCona  de  E«psAa.' 
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then  repeated  lo  each   jjarty   t-xacily    v^h.i:    : 
said,  with   ihe  result  that   thr    pai.ici:    ii-^'.: 
hot-bed   of  scandal,    h.itred.    and    all    .;•;«.:  ,-  : 
At  leiv^ah   Marie  Anne  h.ul   h*rr   w.iv.  .ir:  :  t. 
for  his  minister  with  tears  in  hi?»  f-yt  >    %::  :  : 
his   enemies   had   dem.mded     hi^     rf-imrr'  ": 
wish   it.'  sobherd  the  unhaj»[)y  in.i!).   *  i::-:   !   :- 
to  it  :' .mil   thrn.  in  th<-  dftjit-'-.t    s.  rr*  \\     :- 
ihe  be?>t  mini^lrr  ht-  li.id  evi-r   h;.i«i    ::;    .  :-    ;  - 
i»alai:«-     intrii;ue    l«;ti    by    hi^    (.jtrrr.,iv.     \h  :- 
Oropesa    \v«-.ni    int«»    banishnniu    .it    iht     .      ; 
1691.  he  stnij^ht  an  intt-rvif-w  with    i?.»-  '  »..—  - 
refiist.-d.    and    M.iri.ma    with    liiltlc  .ItN     w  ^^    : 
upon  to  nce-ivr-  her  hirmc-r  iristriirnr-i.t      .•-.•  :     • 
farewell  of  him  bein^  t«i  tell  hirn  that  he      ..^    : 
c;one  h)\v^  bcf«>n'. ' 

A    sort    (i\    commi-^icin     <»!     k^'»\'f*ri:rr»-"  :    > 
lormrd  «-iuirtly   rnmp<»si-d  of  nif-n    ir.   :?.#        v 
Marie    Ann«- :     ami     lh»*ni  t:forwar.  I      .»;;      r*' :* 
.♦'Ujiil.iriiy    in    tlit!    .iil:ninistr.it:««:;     ih^^ai  :  *- .:• 
Kinn     fflf-rr'-cl    «ju»nIiiiii>    >.ib:n:Hfii     c- .     •    -• 
jH'r^'»:i  wht*  h.ippfn<-ti  to  be-  ni'.ir   hirii.  a-:  :    :•- 
■  if  r"ni«»n»l    Slanhj'pi*   at    tin-    tirr.*-    l*  •*:::•.     : 
po-->ibiIiiy  nl   .!L;<'ttin;^   any  oftni.i!    busiri^vN     ; 
riif   <.«Hiiury    w.is  in    lin-    iiii«Kt   nf   w.ir       :■  • 
Acre  m.i-Nirrs  n|    th'-  be'Nt    part    nf    ^.it.ii- .!.:,..     , 
r'-iv^lisli    .iMib.iNN.idnr    n-p<irt>.    ihi*    >»{i.4:i..tr  :- 
;.«    •  i    m«n    iIup-    in    .ill.   lit    lor    sfr\  i,  ••      ,-  ^ 
;n«>nihN    \i^i>n>;i>  niruiiiny  only    :.  ..  k-    r.^.t-r. 
.^I'l.      A    :;  i:.dl..i  <»I   rm-n.    h**  vix  »•.  «:  i%:.i::  •    : 
■..:••     i  I' ::»  ;i     Ir^ninr.     muiti     e.i'^iiv      *  .••  t..r'- 
!i-'»lt,  .1^  ut't  .1  »>«iiiiifr  i?>  b»-i\\i**::  i:.»-   l*\r»:>?  . 
I  ij'il.il       .i!!«!.    Ni.i  h    w.is    the-    t  •':i!i;**.i  »:i.     tr  ^t 
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dangerous  to  drive  out  a  mile  from  the  walls  of 
Madrid  for  fear  of  violence  and  robl>er>'. 

Marie  Anne  with  her  camarilla  was  mistress  of  the 
situati«>n,  and  then  Mariana,  when  it  was  difficult  to 
regain  hrr  lost  powcr»  discovered  what  the  aims  of  her 
German  dau}{htcr-in4aw  were.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Mariana's  daughter,  the  Infanta  Margaret,  Em- 
press, had  died,  leaving  one  daughter  married  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  it  was  naturally  her  son,  the 
boy  IVince  of  Davari.!,  to  whom  Mariana  had  looked 
to  inherit  the  Spanish  crown,  in  default  of  issue  to 
Charies,  and  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Philip  iv. 
Marie  Anne's  mission  from  the  Emperor  and  hb 
second  wife  was,  however,  quite  a  different  one.  and 
arousetl  in  Mariana  the  hottest  indignation  when  she 
fully  undrrntood  it  The  plan  was  to  put  aside  both 
the  female  lines  descended  from  the  daughters  of 
Philip  IV.,  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  France,  and  the 
Empress  Margaret,  and  to  claim  the  succession  of 
the  Emperor's  second  son  by  his  second  marriage  with 
Marie  Anne's  sister,  by  virtue  of  hb  male  descent 
from  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  v. 

Marie  Anne  had  around  her  a  gang  of  blood-suckers 
almost  as  rapacious  as  herself,  and,  so  long  as  they 
were  Spaniards,  the  people  suffered  in  silence.  *  But 
the  Queen's  mtist  intimate  councillors  were  Germans, 
who,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  Nithaid,  vied  with  the 
Spaniards  in  grasping  greed  :  and  this  aroused  against 
Marie  Anne  the  hatred  of  all  who  did  nol  share  in  the 
booty.     The  strongest  spirit  in  the  Queen  s  entourage 

■  Siaahopc  uft ;  *  Otif  new  ionta,  vhicli  raitd  to  gfcst  capwtatioMa  «l 
fint,  1%  now  Kroim  almoM  a  )ett ;  especially  tines,  at  ihe  time  they  look 
a*a>  all  petition*  from  poor  widumt  and  orpbaat,  the  l>akc  of  Oiona, 
one  ol  the  n<:he«i  men  in  Spain,  procufod  hioMelf  a  pMMOn  of  i 
crownt  a  year  for  kfe,  by  iatoicOMion  of  iho  < 
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was  the  Baroness  Berlips,    to   whom    the   cr-M  :  -^ 
given  the  nickname  of  'tht:   partridge,    fr^^r:    *  •  ^• 
resemblance  in  her  name  to  the   naine  c  :'  i^.r  •». 
Castilian.     Another  German   membtrr   u,in    •-'•  :•--- 
Jovier.  a  lame  man  of  infamous   chant^fr    *-     \«. 
served  in  the  Spanish   army,   and  Uf   ih*-^-    .:•-    •- 
first   few    months  was  added    the    Quctr.  s   ^^:-* 
confessor   Father    Chiusa,  also    a    G»-r:r..ir.     *•      •. 
brought  purjK^sely  to  replace  the  Jfsi.:i  c    r.!-—  -  *-. 
appointeid,  the  latter  having  been  fc>u::i:  :...:  -.-    --. 
pliant  for  the  place. 

This  was  the  gang  thai  principally  adv:^  :  ::  ^     .-•- 
in   her  measures,  and,  with  a   few    Sjan.-^h   ,:-j";-^ 
especially  the   Duke  of  Montaltf>   and   ih-*  A:--- 
Castile,  practically  formed  the  governrr.'  r.t.      %!.'•- 
was  treated  with  the  greatest  haut€ur  l»y  :.»r  Jt^".- 
in-law.   but  had  some  of  the  .iblest    men  :-.    >:-  * 
her   side,     of   whom    Cardinal     Pc>rtL*L,irr»  r.»    i*  .     .T: 
most  influential.     The  populace  ct^rdi.i!iy   r.  *:-  :  V..r 
Annr.  and  dreaderd  the  iminrrial   dfimiri.ii.    r.      •   '^.^ 
which  she  represented;    whilst  she   t. -'k    r.      :.«.      . 
tli^guise  her  c«)nlem{)l  for  them.       I^»u:s    \:.       -  -- 
scril»ing  the  stale    of  affairs    shortly   aftt  r    :•  .-    -  ■ 
inslrurtions  to  his  ambiissador.    Harci>i;rt,    -^.t*.  -       T*- 
<  Hit.eri  h.is  accpiired  such  a  duminit.n   k*\*:z  :h-   <•••'■ 
i.f  luT  husband    that    it    may   l>e    s^iid   th.»:   >"r  ^  •:? 
r'i;^ns  as  sove-PMi^n  of  Sp.iin.    .    .    .    The   ^  .:r.   ". 
tlu-  ( Jueen.  however,  is  foundetl  rather  mi^^t,  :rr   -- 
y^\   htT  an^er  than   up»n  any  l«»ve  for  her  t»::  :h'    *• 
ot   il:c  nation.        There  is  no  jK:ople    in   lh»-   »   '     * 
s(n>.iiive  of  praise  as  the  Spaniariis  ;   and  c«.r.^^,.-'. 
iu)ne   \\}.o  are  so  much  aft<*ct«.'d    by   contcr:*:  i       T" 
<>ii((n  prott-sses  Ciintempt  for  the  whole  v.v\,   -    - 
a^   t»tt'n>.i\ f    tlisi"(»ur>e    is    the    onlv    revcii^e      :   :• 
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who  are  excluded  from  power,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
hear  all  the  evil  things  that  the  public  detestation 
caus&  to  be^said  about  her.  It  is.  however,  very 
true  that  she  gives  plenty  of  reasons  for  the  re- 
proaches levelled  against  her  with  regard  to  her 
avidity  in  receiving  and  extorting  presents;  and 
there  is  no'  one  more  ingenious  than  she  in  finding 
excuses  for  appropriating  everything  that  is  most 
valuable  in  Madrid  and  for  amassing  every  day  fresh 
treasure  for  herself/  > 

In  the  spring  of  1683  the  Kings  weakness  became 
so  alarihing  that  the  physicians  almost  abandoned 
hope,  and  the  intrigues  around  him  grew  in  intensity. 
The  last  successful  effort  of  Marie  Louise  before  her 
death  had  been  to  extract  from  her  husband  a  solemn 
promise  that  he  would  never  cede  to  the  persuasions 
of  Mariana  to  appoint  a  successor  to  the  crown  until 
he  had  received  the  last  sacrament  on  his  deathbed  ; 
and  the  King  had  managed  so  far  to  withstand  all 
pressure  put  upon  him  to  do  sa  The  pressure  was 
redoubled  now,  especially  by  Marie  Anne,  who  took 
the  op[x>rtunity  of  his  illness  to  urge  him  to  summon 
the  Archduke  Charles  to  Madrid,  and  adopt  him  as 
hb  Anyessor.  When  the  unfortunate  King  was  waver- 
ing some  one,  probably  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  warned 
him  of  the  certain  consequences,  and  whilst  the  hesita- 
tion continued  the  King  partially  recovered. 

Whilst  the  Court  was  thus  given  over  to  discord  the 
condition  of  the  country  grew  worse  and  worse.  The 
Marquis  of  Mancera  told  Sunhope  that  the  King  was 
only  nominally  sovereign  of  the  realms  of  Aragon. 
Spain,  but  for  the  power  of  her  allies,  was  absolutely 
defenceless,  and   the  public  distress  had  reached  to 

a  I 
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such  an  extent  that  famine  stalked  unchrckvi  it- 
the  land,  and  to  protect  the  capitcd   irvrr,   iri'.r'i 
food,  a  strict  cordon  was  placed   around   .:    :.   ^ 
every  one  cnterinj;  or  leaving  the  city       "I:.*.  I*-i 
Montalto  had  manaj^ed  to  in;iraiialr-  hirr.-'  /  ^  f 
Queen  sufficiently  to  obtain    recoi^'::;::-  r.   ..-  r-  • 
and  his  imjiractical*le  rrnu-dy  wa>  i«i  ^::%  :.:•   :-• 
into   four   autcjnumous    [jn>vincf-N.     r.:^v:    :  \     .    • 
practically    indtr[H:ndent    of     a      i«:;tr»il     ^    .-r-- 
Ajjainsl   this  vioLuion    r>f  the    c«  ri^i::..::    :>    ^'.    *» 
crietl  aloud.      'These  disasters  inrTii::;^  ^    t'.  .k.    • 
Stanhope  in  July  1^)94.  'has  r.iist-i!  .1  \ »  rv  r.  ^1  '*  — 
in  the  minds  of  people  hctre.  whii^h  f\:  r*  h^-*    :^ 
yrcat  insc)!«:ncit!S  to  the?  i^nMt  men  ,is   :h'  \  :  -•'?   ■ 
streets,  and  to  one  nl  ih»:  i^riMit-si   «-\ «  r,   .•.  it  'k 
palace:  .md  the  royal  aulh«»rity  it>flf  li^-^.::-  :       v 
vrnfmlinn.  several  scand.il«n:>  pa-xjuir.N   '•••     ^-  -  i-: 
>fViTal   pulilic   pLux'S,   mti;^'n:fyinij    tht*    ^T'  .:   K  -* 
I'V.mce:   and    with    vrry   little    n-sjifi  i    t      r.  --   '.  «:• 
M<iii'Niy.  inasmuch  as  if  Mr.  Ku^-vf-I]    ha  :   -   :  ^::^. 
wiih   his  s.juadr«»n  as  hf  tlid.  it    is   i^trvTi    .    :<..'' 
s«)m«/  pulijir  si\uidals  would  havf-  fo!!.  .Hf-.: 

A   f«'w  mt>nths  Liter  the*  same  ct'rre^>.  :  :t:«* 
that  llu-  haired  of  the  public  had  wirt-alls     "..r»:*>r*^ 
.Nln  n;^lli  i»I  the-  farti(«n  (»pp«)Sfd   in  Mar:*-  .\"  r.-    »" 
l^rcai  iniiiifiuc- «i\  i-r  l!i«-  Kini;  iht-y  :r:t-'.,>  :  :     :-*-.' 
\n  L^inniiiui  il  p«»^>iM»-  uith  iht:  hani.-shrivr.:     :  r-r  :*^ 
fritiid.     l>an>n»'ss    iiiTlipN.      'This     I.4i!\  ^    ^         :^ 
iM-rlips.  lai«  ly  madi-  h.is  i-niry  hen-.  ,is  i-.w    -,   :r  • 
Kiiiu:  «'f  I'nlaiul.  and  .is  hr  wc-ni  i»»  his  a..-:  •.  -    • 
KiiiL^'s  iM.uh.  a  i"<»mp.tny  of  ruflMHN  c^iir.*-  :     :*^  .  - 
•^idf  :^i\in^  liir.i  .md  Iun  mnih»r  \fr\   ill   r.^r  --, 
i\\r\]\  sivin^^  ■  I^fi   lis  kill  ihf  ii".^.        An*'::':  •^.i' 
*  .\'»i  I^•\^.  ii»r  h»-  is  in  il;i-  Kin^  n  c<^uh.        N    :*  *• 
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so  much  talkcil  about  .it  prrsiMU  as  ousting  the  Hcrlips. 
and  thc-n  they  think  thrir  monarchy  s-ifc.* 

Canlin.il  rorlocarriTo,  who  was  the  Queen's  prime 
c>p|K)nf*nt.  j^n-w  in  IxiKlm-ss  as  he  s;iw  ih.it  puhlic  feel- 
ing wa^  (III  his  sale,  ami  Ixnh  he  ami  Mariami,  when 
she  ctuilil  oittain  access  ti>  her  son,  imploreil  him  to 
withstaml  l!)r  pressure  of  his  termagant  wife,  and 
dctlinf  In  divert  the  succession  from  that  laid  down 
by  his  fathers  will,  nhich  made  the  Prince  of  Bavaria 
his  htir  At  thr  eml  of  1694  the  Cardinal  presentetl 
a  formal  State  pa|MT  to  the  Kin){.  ur^jing  the  expulsion 
of  M.irif  Annc-'s  Cierm.m  camarilla  and  the  royal  con- 
feftv>r  Manila,  who  were  niiniri);  the  country  by  placing 
and  maintaining;  in  fxiwer  men  utterly  unworthy  to 
administer  tin-  j^ovrrnment.  The  wretched  King, 
bctwern  the  hirctorin;;  of  his  wife,  the  exhortations  of 
his  mtither.  thr  warnings  of  rival  churchmen,  and  the 
clamours  of  his  |K-ople.  swayeil  first  to  one  side,  and 
then  to  thf-  other,  hating  to  discuss  what  was  to  take 
place  when  he  was  dead  ;  yet  hearing  of  ver)'  little 
civ.  Ill*  health,  in  thr  meanwhile,  visibly  declined; 
and  all  |>.tr(:«  N  chf night  that  there  w;is  no  time  to  Wiiste. 
The  Oiiren  frrliny  prokdily  the  need  for  some  stronger 
pervm.ility  near  her  than  Herlips.  and  the  few  other 
inferior  (termans  who  formcnl  her  council,  soon  caused 
hersrlf  to  Im:  reinforc  rd  by  an  im{)erial  ambassador. 
Count  Harrach.  one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  in  the 
Emi>eror  s  vrvire.  and  the  jMriy  of  old  Mariana  and 
her  Bavarian  grandson  fell  into  the  iMckground. 

Mariana,   indrrd.  was  now  almost  {ust  struggling  ; 

afihttril   hy  a   mortal  disease  and   alxindoned  by   her 

physician^.     Shr    resiirted.   as   usual,   to   charms  and 

quackrry  of  the   most   revolting  description ; '  but,  in 

suf.h^«|ic  Currespundencc,  3rd  May  1696. 
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spite  of  incantations  and  empirical   dt-v:v.>s    N!  j-.- 
May  i696en<led  hi-r  turbulf^ni  lifV.  kM\  .::^-  th'     .• 
of  the  succession  still  in  the  balani*'.-  •      W  .:•   :• 
of  the  old  Queen  it  was  thMuy:ht  t!i  it  t:.»    /•  .•    - 
little    Bavarian    prince    had    diNa::-*  .ir*  .:        -  :    '■' 
Anne  pushed  more  encr^^etically    :h.i::    ••:::• 
of  her  nephew,  the  Archduke  Char!-<*       >  .  -.  :•-  ♦. 
f«rll  so  seriously  ill  aj^ain  that    :;.s.   ;::,    u  i^    ;    . 
and  the  attempts  of  the  Qac»:n  t>  .  S:.i.:.    .  .*. 
favour    of   the    Archduke    urrr     r»-:.>/:!^-:       I.  *.- 
setmi-imheciles.  howcvtrr,  Char!'-^.    \%\'  :.      -    - 
had  h«:en  drilled  into  his  htM»i.  .  l.;:;^-    :      .:  :   • 
and  thuui^h,  fur  the:  sake*  of  p*M^»-    },*-  ^>  .  -•. 
with  his  wik:.  hr  did  not  for^f-t  }::>»  :.i:'*.*-r      .* 
mother's  injunction,  that   his   ^twu    >:^i^r^ 
had  a  l)eller  rii;lu  to  .sucic.*f-d  liini  th:jr:  .i    :  -:  .    :  -• 
lik('  the  Archduke.      Count  lii-navf-:;:*-    :. 
b'-dchtimher.  alihoui^h  .ip|>ointf«i    r^y    M.-r*     \--*   * 
s»vn'tly  ajLjainst  lh«!  Austrian  .   .i::«i.  wli:.  :    -   •.  •    n  ■ 
and  that  «»f  Cardinal  PorttKarr»-r«»  .J*  :>•   i    •     - 
.1  secre-t  will,   appointin;^    his   ,L:r'Mt    :>•;:.•.  a    :   • 
prince  of  Uavaria  heir  to  his  cmw::. 

i  )ncr  a^ain  hef  n-covcrinl  suft'u.i*:;t;\    :     r  -•    *•  - 
i»'tl  ;  .ind  Si.mh'ipr  wmii-on  iliC*  :«,:h  >#  :  v  r    -'• 
'  I  Ik-  Kind's  tl.iii^'fr  is  ovrr  fi»r   a  t::::'     :  ^:  *   - 
L.tion   is  so  virry  \\«ak   and   hrok»'ii.  it:,,   r.   >. 
.i^f.    i!mi    it    is    frart.'il    what    may    }-'-    :h*     >^. 
.i:it)thiT  all.K.k.      Th*-y  lul  his  li.tir  'ft    .-.  f..^  *,  . 
uiiicli  ilif  di'(MV  i^\   :ialurc  had  .i!:n»i>i     :  .:•.-     :.^    - 
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his  crown  being  bald  He  has  a  ravenous  stomach, 
and  swalbws  all  he  eats  whole ;  for  his  nether  jaw 
stands  out  so  much  that  his  two  rows  of  teeth  cannot 
mcxt ;  to  compensate  which  he  has  a  prodigious  wide 
throau  so  that  a  gizzard  or  a  liver  of  a  hen  passes 
down  whole,  and  his  weak  stomach  not  being  able  to 
digest  it  he  voids  it  in  the  same  manner.* 

No  sooner  was  the  immeiliate  danger  over  than 
Marie  Anne  wormed  out  of  the  King  that  he  had 
made  his  will  in  favour  of  the  Bavarian*  Her  rage 
and  indignation  knew  no  bounds,  and  she  upbraided 
die  King  with  hysterical  violence,  to  which  he  retorted 
by  childish  outbursts,  leading  to  the  smashing  of 
Crocker)',  furniture,  and  the  like,  and  usually  ending 
in  tears.  Oropesa,  who  had  just  returned  to  Court 
reconciled  to  Slarie  Anne,  added  his  persuasions  to 
those  of  the  Queen  and  the  threats  of  the  confessor, 
but  for  a  time  without  success.  In  November  1696 
Stanhope  reports  that  the  King  was  still  very  ill,  and 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed :  *  although  they  sometimes 
make  him  rise  out  of  his  bed.  much  against  his  will 
and  beyond  his  strength,  the  better  to  conceal  his 
illness  abroad.  He  is  not  only  extremely  weak  in 
body,  but  has  a  great  weight  of  melancholy  and  dis- 
content u|K>n  his  spirits  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
CO  the  Queens  continual  importunities  to  make  him 
alter  his  will.' 

At  length,  in  September  1697,  the  sick  man  could 
withst^md  the  pressure  no  longer ;  and  during  another 
grave  attack.  1  at  the  insunce  of  his  wife  and  Harrach, 

■  Hit  nftntry  fmn  thift  atuck  was  anhbotcd  to  iht  liody  of  St  DicfO^ 
which  wmt  brouchi  to  hit  bed  ;  aad  when  the  Kiftf  foi  better, amidtl  tht 
fr«it  re)oi(-infi  jumI  buIlSf bu  to  c«ltbrait  the  onrade,  Cbeikt  aad  kit 
vrfe  spent  tooie  dajrt  At  AkaU  ■oiiliippipi  the  giMi  ivlic— ^SflMAq^ 
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tare  up  the  will  appomting  \ 
heir  Portocarrero  had  goc 
call  the  Cories  together  to 
exhorted  the  King  to  stan4 
powerless  as  agamst  the  sti 
For  a  long  time,  however,  CI 
making  another  will  in  favc 
only,  at  last,  by  threats  and 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  Emf 
the  Archduke  to  Spain  witl 
men,  on  the  pretext  that  thi 
defence  of  Catalonia. 

But  the  gigantic  armainei 
to  face  all  Europe  victoriou 
exhausting  the  resources  of  ] 
I  he  air.  The  need  also  for 
good  chance  tn  Madrid  to  | 
also  made  Louis  pliant ;  and 
wick  was  signed  in  Octobi 
.surprised  at  the  generous  ten 
to  Spain,  With  every  cham 
having  restored  the  tcrritor 
could  pose  as  the  true  (m 
champion  the  rights  of  his 
Theresa,  the  eldest  dat^hti 
unpopular  Germans,  to  succa 
fhere  was  much  lost  ground 
up  ;  for  the  German  factions 
sion  ever  since  the  death  o 
but  the  death  of  Mariana  hai 
rn  tlic  market,  and  all  cbsM 
to  death  of  Germans:  so^  s 
signed,  the  Marquis  d'Harco 
French   ambassador*    primed 
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supplied  with  means  to  re-constitute  the  French  party 
in  Spain,  and  defeat,  if  possible,  the  machinauons  of 
Queen  Marie  Anne. 

The  first  effect  of  the  peace  was  to  stop  the  project 
of  brinKiH};  an  Austrian  army  to  Spain  under  the 
Archduke,  and  also  the  plan  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
to  put  in  an  appearance  to  counteract  the  Archduke  s 
presence.  The  arrival  of  Harcourt  at  Madrid  soon 
afterwards  put  a  new  complexion  on  affairs  there. 
Stanhope  writes,  on  the  14th  March  1698.  when  the 
Kitm  had  fallen  again  dangerously  ill :  *  Our  Court  is 
in  great  disorder :  the  grandees  all  dog  and  cat,  Turk 
and  Moor.  The  King  is  in  a  languishing  condition, 
not  in  so  imminent  a  danger  as  last  week,  but  so  weak 
and  sfjcnt  as  to  his  principle  of  life,  that  all  I  can  hear 
is  pretended,  amounts  only  to  hopes  of  preserving  him 
some  weeks,  without  any  probability  of  his  recovery. 
The  general  inclination  as  to  the  succession  b  al* 
together  French ;  their  (f>.  the  Spaniards')  aversion 
to  the  Queen  having  set  them  against  all  her  country* 
men :  and  if  the  French  King  will  content  himself 
that  one  of  his  younger  children  be  King  of  Spain, 
without  pretending  to  incorporate  the  two  monarchies, 
he  will  find  no  opposition,  either  from  grandees  or 
common  [xroplc.  .  .  .  The  King  is  so  very  weak  he 
can  scarcely  lift  his  hand  to  his  head  to  feed  himself, 
and  so  extremely  melancholy,  that  neither  hb  buflbons, 
dwarfs,  nor  puppet-shows,  all  of  which  have  shown 
their  abilities  before  him.  can  in  the  least  divert  him 
from  fancying  everything  that  b  said  or  done  b  a 
tempution  of  the  devil,  and  never  thinking  himself 
safe  but  with  his  confessor  and  two  friars  by  hb  side, 
whom  he  makes  lie  in  hb  chamber  every  nig^t'* 
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In  such  drcumstances  as  1 
the  Queen  s  opponents  that 
made  at  once  or  she  would  w\ 
abettor  with  the  King  was 
Matilla ;  the  ostensible  min 
Castile,'  Monialto  and  Orope 
with  her,  agreeing  to  let  her 
her  husband,  if  they  were  aUo* 
of  the  national  plunder;  the  1 
them  being  the  Queen  and  h 
man  near  the  King  who  was 
Bavarian  heir  was  the  lofd  ch 
venie,  to  whom  one  night,  late 
mumbled  that  he  was  very  1 
his  conscience,  and  should 
Portocarrero, 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop, 
friend  of  Mariana's,  and  was 
been  carefully  excluded  from  I 
Marie   Anne.      It  was  eleven 
swift  secret  messengers  were 
door ;  and  before  midnight,  u 
the  primate  stood  by  the  King^* 
all  the  troubles  of  his  terror-sti 
of  his  dead  mother :  how  the  1 
the  harshness  of  the  confessor. 
Into  adopting  a  course  which  I 
was  wrong,  and  he  prayed  the  | 
advice  in  this  dire  strait     Pa 
loath.      Hurrying  from  the  pala 
a  meeting  of  his  friends*    Count 

'  The    Admiral   of  Castile,  who  vu 
clyimpion«  tbv>uifh  fhc  oh^n  qturrtUed  wh 
ail  the  ume  C  Recueil  4ei  l&ttrocUoi«'X 
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of  Legan^  Don  Sebastian  de  Coles,  Don  Francisco 
Ronquillo.  the  idol  of  the  populace,  and  Don  Juan 
Antonio  Urraca. 

What  was  to  be  done,  and  who  should  do  it,  before 
the  Queen  could  banish  them  all  ?  Monterey,  in  his 
stumbling  speech,  pointed  out  the  danger  of  acting 
through  the  King  at  all,  seeing  that  the  Queen  could 
twist  him  round  her  finger  and  make  him  alter  any 
resolution  he  adopted,  as  she  had  done  before.  The 
best  course,  he  said,  would  be  for  the  Cardinal  to 
frequent  the  King's  chamber,  ostensibly  to  give  spiritual 
consolation,  and  then  very  gradually  to  prepare  the 
King's  mind  for  a  change.  Others  thought  that  this 
process  was  too  slow,  since  the  King  might  slip 
through  their  hands  after  all,  and  L^an^  advised 
that  the  C«urdinal  should  immediately  urge  the  King 
to  order  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  detested 
Admiral  of  Castile,  the  Duke  of  Rio  Seca  *  His  only 
escort/  said  Legan^  'were  four  knavish  poets  and  a 
couple  of  buffoons,'  whilst  he,  Legan^  had  plenty  of 
arms  at  home  and  two  hundred  soldiers  in  his  pay, 
and  could  seize  the  most  objectionable  ministers  at  once. 
Then  turbulent  Ronquillo  had  his  say.  They  must 
strike  higher  than  the  AdmiraL  The  Queen  as  well 
must  be  seized  as  soon  as  her  henchman  was  laid  by 
the  heels,  and  the  Huelgas  at  Burgos  shouM  be  her 
future  place  of  confinement.  Let  us  be  practical,  said 
Monterey,  sneering  at  Ronquillo  for  a  fool:  if  we 
offer  violence  to  the  Queen  the  excitement  will  kill 
the  King  before  we  can  get  a  will  or  decree  executed. 
We  must  act  more  cautiously  than  that  Then  the 
two  «ingry  nobles  clapped  their  hands  to  their  swords^ 
and  were  for  fighting  it  out  on  the  spot,  until  the 
Cardinal  separated  them,  and  wise  oU  CoieSi  with  hif 
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quiet  voicet  catmly  gave  hi 
easy  for  the  Cardinal  to  obu 
required,  but  the  Queen  m 
next  morning  more  easily^  si 
happen  to  all  of  us  ?  Lei  i 
trunk  by  all  meaas«  if  posi 
Queen  :  but  how  ?  Before  tls 
put  Matilla,  the  confessor,  ou 
hated  and  feared  him  alrei 
refused  to  speak  to  him :  let 
vente  advise  the  King  to  c 
ihe  next  step  will  be  easy.  1 
but  the  jealous  hidalgos  thei 
who  the  new  confessor  shouli 
the  choice  was  uhtmately  left 

The  next  morning  Coles  st 
a  certain  modest  professor  ol 
Father  Froilan  Diaz,  for  il 
enough  to  the  capital  to  be 
delay,  and  would  be  humble 
told :  and  so  it  was  decidi 
appointment  to  Father  Diaz, 
messengers  to  carry  to  him  f 
news  of  his  coming  elevation, 
cially  Ronqufllo,  wished  to  ^ 
it ;  and  the  next  day  the  tt 
himself  already  by  antictpaliQ 
by  the  greatest  grandees  in  tl 

One  day,  early  in  the  mon 
April,  the  sick  King  lay  in 
to  some  music  being  played 
d*x)r  between  the  rooms  beic 
and  a  crony  of  his,  one  Dn  Pa 
in    one   of  the   deep   uindov 
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chamber;  when  suddenly  Count  Benavente  entered 
unannounced,  accompanied  by  a  stout,  fresh-coloured 
ecclesiastic  ;  and,  without  saluting  Matilla,  they  walked 
straight  through  into  the  Kings  bedroom,  which 
Benavente  alone  was  entitled  to  do,  as  lord  chamber- 
lain. Matilla  was  keen-witted,  and  saw  at  a  glance 
what  it  meant  Turning  to  his  friend,  he  said,  *  Good- 
bye :  this  business  is  ending  just  as  it  ought  to  have 
begun ;  *  and  with  that  he  hurried  out  of  the  palace 
and  to  the  monastery  of  his  order  in  Madrid. 

Spies  had  already  carried  to  Marie  Anne  and  the 
Admiral  reports  of  mysterious  confabulations  of  their 
enemies,  but  they  knew  not  where  the  blow  was  to 
fall.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  King  usually  dined ;  and 
when  Marie  Anne,  according  to  custom,  entered  the 
room  that  morning,  to  sit  by  his  side  whikt  he  ate, 
she  learnt  for  the  first  time  from  the  disjointed  babble 
of  the  sick  man.  that  he  was  free  from  Matilla,  and 
had  a  new  confessor.'  Marie  Anne  was  aghast  at  the 
news,  though  she  made  no  sign  of  disapproval  to  her 
husband  ;  but  the  moment  she  could  leave  the  King's 
Side,  she  summoned  the  Admiral  and  her  other 
advisers,  and  considered  the  ill  tidings.  None  knew 
who  would  be  the  next  victim,  and  most  of  them 
thought  that  Matilla  had  betrayed  them.  Panic  and 
bewilderment  reigned  amongst  the  chosen  Camarilla. 
Some  were  for  striving  to  reinstate  Matilla,  some  for 
punishing  him.  others  were  for  saving  themselves  by 
resignation  and  Hight.  but  one  great  churchman,  the 
head  of  the  Franciscan  order.  Folch  de  Cardona,  kept 
his  head,  and  advised  calmness.     Matilla  was  exoner- 

*  I  he  account  here  fivcn  it  taken  nainly  fmn  «  contcaipofwy  MSi, 
VTittrn  by  An  <iAker  a^  ihc  Inquiftiuoo  and  aa  adharcat  ol  pQctocanm^ 
■I  the  llniifth  Miucun,  Add.  lo^i :  aad  fmn 
in  Madnd.  I7<7- 
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ated  and  tonsulia] ;  but  wl 
Queen  and  the  Adminil  had 
meeting  before  the  blow  fell 
he  cri^i,  'if  I  had  ofdy*  kad 
before,  I  could  have  saved  u^ 
nominally  pensioned  and  baq 
fell  ill  of  griefs  fever,  or  pal 
week  of  hts  dtsmissaL  | 

Dhz  did  not  seem  very  q 
methods  with  the  King  were  | 
slowly.  He  took  Matillas 
the  InquisidofK  and  at  once 
land ;  but  he  was  all  polhc 
to  Marie  Anne,  and  even 
began  to  think  that  she  iiii{ 
coutd  confine  Father  Diai  t< 
In  the  course  of  a  few  week^ 
Court  was  moved  to  Toledo,  1 
loved  the  Roncjuillo  brothersgrj 
knowing  that  she  bad  sitflfefl 
feel  thai  her  power  was  on  d^ 
wntes  Stanhope,  'is  very  td 
railteries  of  the  Toledo  woi 
every  day  publicly  in  the  ] 
Admiral  to  his  face.  There  t 
of  money  ;  for  the  King  s  nel 
suaded  him  before  he  left  Mai] 
forbidding  the  sale  of  all  gd 
eithc!r  in  present  or  reversion,  j 
,  .  .  the  supefist^ideni  of  th< 
he  h  not  lUe  lo  find  monel 
sistence;  all  branches  of  the  roj 
for  many  ycsars,  and  he  ts  m 
offices,  which  was  the  only 
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In  the  meanwhilct  the  French  ambassador.  Harcourt. 
was  busy  buying  friends  at  Court,  though  most  of  old 
Marianas  late  adherents  still  preferred,  as  the  King 
undoubtedly  did,  the  Bavarian  Prince  The  peo|Je  at 
large  were  strongly  in  favour  of  a  French  prince, 
descended  from  Maria  Theresa,  'though  they  would 
rather  have  the  devil,'  as  Stanhope  says,  *than  see 
France  and  Spain  united.  ...  It  is  scarce  conceivable 
the  abhorrence  they  have  for  Vienna ;  most  of  which 
is  owing  to  the  Queens  very  imprudent  conduct; 
insomuch  that,  in  effect,  that  party  is  included  in  her 
own  person  and  family.  They  have  much  kinder 
thoughts  of  the  Bavarian,  but  still  rather  desire  a 
French  Prince  to  secure  them  against  war.' 

The  intrigues  of  the  French  ambassador  were  met 
by  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Queen,  who 
left  Charles  no  rest  in  pushing  the  cbims  of  her 
nephew  the  Archduke.  The  poor  King  was  sick  of 
the  whole  business,  and  only  wished  to  be  left  alone, 
and  for  his  Bavarian  nephew  to  succeed  him*  The 
King  will  not  bear  to  hear  ulk  of  business  of  any 
kind,  and  when  sometimes  the  Queen  cannot  contain 
herself,  he  bids  her  let  him  alone,  and  says  she  designs 
to  kill  him.'  *  A  few  weeks  later  (35th  June)  the 
English  ambassador  sent  this  vivid  picture  of  the 
invalid :  '  Our  gazettes  here  tell  us  every  week  that 
his  Catholic  Majesty  is  in  perfect  health.  ...  It  b 
true  that  he  is  every  day  abroad,  but  kmrtt  iatni 
Utkalis  arumdo:  his  ankles  and  knees  swell  again,  his 
eyes  bag,  the  lids  are  as  red  as  scarlet,  and  the  rest  of 
his  face  a  greenish  yellow.  His  tongue  is  "  tied,"  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  he  has  such  a  fumbling  in  his  speech, 
that  those  near  him  hardly  understand  him ;  at  which 
>  *  Suahopt  CcrmposdMca.'  Mmktm^  I  idi  J«m  i«9l. 
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he  sometimes  grows   angr>\    and    .ii^ks  ii  it*\   ^   • 
deaf.' 

Hut,  with  all  his  feebleness.  CharlcN  ^i:',\  -•  -  ^:^.  :- 
pressure  upon  him  t:ilher  to  m;ik<L-  .i  u.II     r  :     •.-• 
the   Archduke.      Marie  Anne    w.is    jtr^i^:"^:     .-: 
the  end  of  June  her  importunity  jjph:.-*  -  :   •.     ..:"• 
lit  that  nearly  ended  lh«-    Kin^^'s    liu-   t.\.  r-     .-  .  ••' 
after  which  Slanhojx:  writes:    *   I'ht.-r*:    :^    •    :   \' -    -^^ 
hope*,  of  this  Kind's  recovery  :   and    uc  .tr-    •  .  -  -.  •  .• 
in  apprehensions  i)f  he-arin;^  ht*  is  dtMi  :-.  :•  •   -  -  \ 
ihouijh   the  Queen   lugs   him    cn:t    t'\*r\     i^.    :     -.i 
ihi!  peojile  believe  he  is   wrll    till    hvr   vi*- ^-^  •    j^  -- 
which    I    rather  fear  will   prove   al><«ri:\v       :   '    •  .    •- 
best   information    1    can   j^et    nf  ihr    ihr*  ••    :'•:--  *- 
her  cantlidcilf!  is  like  l<»  have   iht-    f»-\%tr>t   \    :•  -       '.   • 
old   Count   Harrachs  pressin^j   the    K:r.^-    :      'j-    •• 
Ari'lulukc  Charles  M!nt  for  to  Spain    .  *•  ^.      ' 

answer,   but  turning;  to  ih«*  <Jue-€-n.  \%h'     »  v-      ----- 

said  lauu;hinj;.  "^Hj^a  mujrr.  «-l  C<»r:«Jf-  .«:  r  -  :»  -- .  • 
(liark,  will!,  how  very  pressing  tht-  (.*««i;r.i  .--    --  :^.'  '. 

"  NTiy  |»rfNsinj4  "  sfvcral  limcv      'IKc-    I  r*--.    •     '.-'* 
sador  **  [jn-sses '   just  as  much,  ar.d  ihv   N..r..       -    *• 
Popes  nanu-.  also  for  th«-  I-n-ni!i. 

Thrsf  >iL;ns  wrre   n(»t  lost  i.n    Miri*-  A-  -:•     .- :    •• 
Il«■■^ln  I.,  lurn  to  thr  sironi;fSl  side.       H.irt     ^'t    .-•:  ' 
wife-     \\«!n-     charmini^'     <ind     lii»er.il.      ..r.^i      •  ,.      ...  • 

•  .ipi;\Mi(Ll  ihr  Mailrid  in»\\d.  whr  i  hr-^  r*-i  r*^ 
\\herr\rr  ihry  wtiii.  whilst  Harr.nh  .i::  :  h.^  u  •-  m^ 
uii.ilir.uii\c  ami  unpcjpular;  but  wl:.ii  u.in  rr  -^  • 
p«»rl.iiU  than  .iii\lhin;^  »Isf.  now  tl;at  >»|k.i:::Hh  r»  -  ".^ 
wrrt'  Knlin;^.  I'niuh  money  w.is  forth  v  Trt.r.  •  : 
r».iP«!n-s>    r»rrl!ps   and    ihr    Jjufcn'.s    Cif-rnii."    "  . \:  * 

•  >ri.       riir  Manjuisc  of   Harcouri   paid    .*S'iu:  .     .^ 

I"  M.ir:"'- Annr.  \nIu».  >f'':n;4  the  im|HiNN:b:lit\  ,?  -'-    •• 
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candidate,  listened,  beguiled,  to  the  clever  suggestion 
of  the  French  that  if  she  would  abandon  the  Emperor*s 
son.  she  might  continue  Queen  of  Spain  by  a  marriage 
with  the  French  prince  who  might  succeed  Charles. 

For  a  time,  in  the  late  autumn  of  1698,  the  French 
cause  suflfcred  a  setback.  Louis  apparently  considering 
that  his  chance  of  placing  a  French  prince  upon  the 
throne  uf  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  face  of  Europe 
would  be  impracticable,  revived  a  scheme  that  he  had 
agreed  upon  with  the  Emperor  years  before,  when 
Charles  was  a  child ;  namely,  to  partition  Spain,  by 
agreement  with  the  maritime  powers,  between  the 
three  cUimants :  a  French  prince  to  take  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  the  Basque  province,  the  Prince  of  Bavaria 
to  reign  in  S|>ain  itself,  and  Austria  to  be  contented 
with  Milan.  This,  when  it  was  divulged,  aroused  the 
intensest  indignation,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  Austria 
and  Bavaria.  Harcourt  and  his  wife  lost  their  favour 
at  once,  and  Marie  Anne  again  leaned  towards  her 
German  kinsmen.  What  was  more  important  slill. 
the  King  at  last,  under  pressure  which  will  be  presently 
expliined,  made  a  testament  dechring  the  Prince  of 
Bavaria  his  heir.  Marie  Anne,  the  King  himselC  and 
the  Council,  all  denied  it ;  but  it  was  soon  known  to 
be  true,  and  the  French  ambassador  immediately 
presented  a  demand  that  Cortes  should  be  summoned 
to  settle  the  succession  by  vote. 

Suddenly,  whilst  this  demand  was  being  bboriously 
discussed,  the  news  came  that  the  little  Bavarian  prince, 
the  only  descendant  of  old  Mariana  except  the  King»  had 
died,  aged  six— of  poison  it  was  said,  in  February  1699 ; 
and  the  problem  of  the  succession  was  changed  in  a 
moment  Bribed  and  cajoled  by  hopes  of  remaining 
Queen  of  Spain  by  a  second  marriage,  Marie  Anne 


1^ 
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again  ieemed  inclmed  to 
her  enemies.     Most  of  the 
daimani^  induding  the   Ki 
PoitocaiTcro,  went  over  to 
principai  reason  why  Marie 
was  because  she  saw  those  m 
oil  the  side  of  France.  I 

UTiilst  this  sordid  biirkefj 
palace  the  distress  in  the  cod 
famine  invaded  even  the  ca{ 
and  Cardinal  Portocarrero  hi 
diange  in  the  government ;  ^ 
were  still  in  office,  headed  by  \ 
Ronqutlb  and  his  fdlow-cd 
impotieni  for  their  reward,  afi 
agents,  the  populace  of  Mm 
April  1699.  A  howling  mi^ 
crying  for  bread.  '  Long  Hw( 
Oropesa,'  was  ihc  cry.  Inii^l 
supreme,  and  poor  Charles  m 
when  the  rabble  demandec^ 
show  himsdf  upon  the  balcoo] 
ac  the  open  window  undaufl 
that  the  King  was  uleqi.  | 
was  the  reply,  '  wake  him ' ;  i 
to  appear,  looking,  as  Stanhqj 
moving  as  if  by  dock  work 
shouted  the  mob.  We  wiU  n 
and  in  a  hurry  RonquiUo  wa^ 
mayor,  which  somcwbal  appi 
bore  him  off  in  triumph-  Ori 
and  a  rush  upon  it  by  the  md 
the  laiter  being  killed,  and  1^ 
precincts  by  Oropesa  s  serv^ 
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this,  the  popuhce  surged  em  mas$$  to  the  King's  palace, 
cbmouring  for  the  heads  of  Oropesa  and  the  Admiral ; 
and  they  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  invading 
the  royal  apartments  by  the  clergy,  with  raised  cruci- 
fixes and  holy  symbols.  Again  they  demanded  the 
presence  of  the  King,  who  told  them  that  Ronquillo 
had  orders  to  do  everything  to  satisfy  them,  and 
promised,  on  his  oath  as  a  King,  that  the  insurgents 
should  be  held  harmless  for  the  tumult 

A  clean  sweep  was  made  of  Marie  Anne's  friends. 
The  Admiral  Hed  to  hiding  ;  and  Portocarrero  declared 
that  within  a  week  or  two  he  would  have  Berlips,  the 
Capuchin  confessor  of  the  Queen,  and  the  whole  gang 
cleared  out  of  Spain.  The  day  after  the  tumult  Stan- 
hope wrote  :  '  The  King  is  very  weak,  and  declines  fast. 
The  tumult  yesterday,  I  fear,  may  have  some  ill-eflect 
further  on  his  healthu  It  was  such  as  the  like  never 
before  happened  in  Madrid  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
men  here,  and  proves,  contrary  to  what  they  brag  of, 
that  there  is  a  mob  here  as  well  as  in  other  places.' 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  palace  changed  as  if  by  magic, 
and  Cardinal  Portocarrero  was  supreme.  Marie  Anne, 
oowcd  by  the  violence  and  vituperation  of  the  mob, 
was  glad  to  lie  low,  and  did  not  attempt  to  influence 
ihe  King,  whose  health  declined  eveiy  day. 

Since  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  claimant  in  February 

the  matter  of  the  succession  had  remained  in  abeyance ; 

and  it  was  evident  now  that  unless  the  King  was  in* 

deed  very  soon  to  declare  his  heir  by  tesument  he 

would  die  with   the  question  still  opea     But  poor 

Charics  shrunk  from  the  execution  of  an  act,  which  he 

bad  always  said  he  would  only  do  in  mrtiiulo  tmartis. 

and  the  persuasions  of  those  about  him  were  alwa]rs 

met  by  a  fresh  plea  for  deby.     In  thb  deadlock  of 

aK 
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affmrs  a  course  was  adopted  by   tbe 
which  wtti  always  furaisb  one  of  tlie 
episodes  of  history.     During  his  fifSi  gm^ 
the  end  of  1697,  Charles,  who 
he   was   ignorant,  sent    far 
Generd,  a  stem   Dominican,   aiKl 
believed  his  illness  to  be   cbc   result  oC 
charm  cast  upofi  him.     The  loqiiisifor 
would  have  ihc  case  examined  :  but  be 
ability  of  re&uh  ualrai  tbe  King^  wotild 
person  whom  he  suspected^  or  gave 
proceed  upon. 

There  the  matter  remained  until  FnabB 
substituted,  as  has  been  relued.  For 
King's  confessor  Probably  as  pari  of 
plan  to  obtain  complete  control  ov^  hm. 
to  agree  with  Chades  in  his  1  gin  iintal 
was  bewitched ;  and,  havir^  beard  dial  as  dM 
of  his  in  a  convent  in  Galicsa,  bad  by  ommf  ^k 
exorcisms  become  quite  famttiar  wtih  tbe  nS 
that  he  cast  out.  he  con&ulied  tbe  1 
Rocabertt,  as  to  whether  tt  would  be  vdl 
the  priestly  exorciser  to  tbe  Kii^.  Th 
did  not  tike  the  businesSt  but  conaemed  to  • 
being  written  to  the  Bishop  of  Oviedo^  the  am 
spiritual  superior,  asking  him  to  mtbcnit  to  te 
the  question  as  to  tbe  truth  of  tbe 
King  was  sulTering  from  diabolical 
decermined  not  to  be  made:  the  cbaiiQel  of 
sense,  replied  that  the  onljr  witcbciaA  fbe 
suffering  from  was  weakness  of  g**^iitiiiWfffflt 
neady  acquiescence  in  his  wife's  w3l ;  mmA 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  Diaz  tHrti  1 
to  ArgUelles  the  exordaor  in  July   1 
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him  III  lay  u|»on  his  hrr.tst  a  pajuT  with  ihtr  names  of 
the  Kin^  and  Oucrn  writtrn  ii|N)n  it,  anil  summon  the 
devil  to  ask  if  iht-  jKrrs<ins  whosf  namrs  were  written 
wrrr  Ixwiii  h«"d. 

TFi'Tu  florward  tor  i'ij;hi  or  niiu*  months  the  ({hastly 
mcnkfTy  wriit  on*  Ihr  dr\  il  annoiinrrd  that  the 
Kin^'  was  U-witi  h«  il  *  ft  \uh:  at!  drstruendam  materiam 
j;cnrraliii:iis  in  Ki-yf.  vl  cum  incaparcm  |K)ncndum  ad 
n-ynum  a<hninisiramhim  ;  thr  charm  having;  hecn 
administ'Tt'ii  l»y  nvHinlik;hl  whrn  the  Kinj^  was  four- 
tern  yt-ars  oM.  kc-{njlsive  n'nu:di«rs  were  prestrilH?d 
which,  if  ailminisirrnl  wciuld  certainly  have  killed  the 
|Kitif*nt.  oihrrs  wen*  recommemled  just  iLS  hideous  but 
less  h.irmhil :  ami  the?  |MH>r  creature  was  sulimitted  to 
them  At  lenj»ih.  after  the  will  in  favour  of  the 
Bavari.m  had  tx-en  wrun>;  fn>m  the  Kin};  by  many 
months  nl  this  ghastly  nonsense,  it  was  s<ren  that  the 
rxfiriiMT  was  aiming;  at  );ainin>;  influence  for  himself. 
He  s.iiil  that  th«-  charms  had  b(x*n  administered  by  the 
Kin;^  s  mother.  an<l  re|)rated  much  dangerous  |x>litical 
adviir  that  the  devil  had  ^iven.  such  as  to  recommend 
the  complete  isolation  of  the  Kin^  from  his  wife,  and 
other  thin^js  less  {Mlaiable  to  I'ortocarrcro  and  the 
Frenih  I>-irty  .  and  the  exorciscr,  bein^  able  to  ^et  no 
further,  w.is  dn >p|i«-ti  in  June  1699. 

This  was  the  time  when  the  Kinjj  was  suffering 
from  the  sh«K:k  of  the  recent  tumults,  and  Stanhope 
writes  'His  Cathi>lic  Majesty  ^rows  ever)'  day  sen- 
sibly worse  and  worse.  It  is  true  that  last  Thursday 
thry  made  him  walk  in  the  public  solemn  procession 
of  (Jorpus,   which   was  much   shortened   for  his  sake. 

*  K\rr>  iSrta'.  i4  \iyr  *  urir%pon«lrfit.e  «iU  tic  fcmnd  in  ibc  M.SS.  already 
rderTttl  kj,  ami.  m  fr  na:li«h,  m  '  Ihc  Esorciun  of  Charlct  the  iicwhchcd,' 
in  *  Ihc  Vctr  ^licr  the  Arnutd.4,'  cu.,  by  the  preicnl  wntcr. 
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However,  he  performed  it  so  fe^ljr  tlisi  il  wAm 
him  said  he  ciiuld   noc   make   one 
staggered  ;il1  the  w^^ ;  nor  could  tt  be 
pected  after  he  had  had  two  falls  a  day  or  tmm  I 


hts 


bdgings^ 


oom  ol 


walking 

under  him  by  mere  ureakness.      In 
hurt  his  eye,  which  appeared  much 
and  blue;  the  other  being  quite  SMk 
the  nerves  being  contracted  by  Kis  paralftk 
Yet  it  WU5  thought  fit  to  have  htin  maJce 
in  public,  only  to  have  it  put  into  tbe 
strong  and  vigorous  he  is.' 

At  this  juncture  Marie  Anne^s 
aroused  of  the  mtchcraft  business  by 
by  the  King,  and  &he  at  once 
who  had  aixess  to  him,  and 
confessor.     A  very  few  days  eoorificed  ber 
ghastly  mcantaijoaa  that  were  being 
directed  against  her«  politically  and 
ing  with  very  rage,*  ^e  summoi 
demanded    instant   revenge   and    pumsboMM  il  € 
King's  confessor"     She  was  reminded  by 
Cardona,  that  as  the  InquisitDr-Geiieral  «m 
in  the  matter,  it  would  be  prudent  y»  go 
until  it  was  seen  how  far  the  Holy 
party :  and,  in  any  case,  he  satd  ft  ipouM  be 
allow  the  Inquisition  to  avei^e  her  father 
to  do  it  and  thandby  make  herself  mor^ 
she  was.     It  was  soon  found  that  the  Smami  T 
was   not  concerned ;  hut  as    Rocabeni,   tbe 
chief  Inqytsitor,  had  been  active  in  the  ti^^fff 
dared  to  move  against  Diai  or  bttn,  for  I 
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were  danj^erous  people  to  touch.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards  Rocaberti  died  suddenly,  almost  certainly 
poisoned ;  and  then  Marie  Anne  laid  her  pbns  to 
crush  Father  Diaz  the  confessor. 

Sunhope  writes  (isth  July):  'The  doctors,  not 
knowing  what  more  to  do  with  the  King,  to  save 
their  credit  h;ive  bethought  themselv(*s  to  say  his  ill 
must  certainly  be  witchcraft,  and  there  is  a  great 
Court  p^irty  who  greedily  catch  at  and  improve  the 
report,  which,  how  ridiculous  soever  it  may  sound  in 
England,  is  generally  believed  here,  and  propagated 
by  others  to  serve  a  turn.  They,  finding  all  their 
attempts  in  vain  to  banish  Madame  Berlips,  think 
this  cannot  fail,  and  are  using  to  find  out  any  colour- 
able prctenccrs  to  make  her  the  witch.*  It  was  higher 
game  even  than  Berlips  that  they  were  aiming  at 
Bcrli|>s  stood  behind  the  Queen,  and  one  could  not 
be  injured  without  the  other. 

In  Scptemlxrr  a  mad  woman,  in  a  state  of  frenzy* 
burst  into  the  King's  presence,  foaming  at  the  mouth» 
and  cursed  him  with  demoniac  shrieks  until  she  was 
removed  by  force,  leaving  Charles  in  an  agony  of 
terror  which  nearly  killed  him.  The  mad  woman  was 
followed,  and  it  was  found  that  she  lived  with  two 
other  demoniacs  who  were  under  the  impression  that 
ihey  were  keeping  the  King  subject  in  their  room. 
This  nonsense  was  conveyed  to  the  King  by  Diaz, 
and  confirmed  the  invalid  in  his  conviction  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  sorcery.  In  thb  belief 
he  ordered  that  the  three  women  should  be  exorcised 
by  a  famous  German  monk,  who  had  been  brought 
to  Spain  as  an  able  exorciser  for  the  King's  benefit 
Diaz,  who  superintended  the  incanutions»  unfortunately 
for  himself,  dicuted  questions  to  the  demoniacs  which 
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were  cvidendy  designed   Co  invoH'e  tbe 
was  it  thai  caused  ihe   King^s  matidi^  ?     A 
woman,  was  ihe  answer.       Was  it  llie 
to  this  no  distinct  rcpljr  was  gtven.      Bui 
WBs  enough ;  and   when   Marie  Anfie 
report  of  the  proce*  ''      %  as  she  did  fi 
she  was>  of  course,  U;.  .».i  that  an  open 
be  made  to  cast  upon  her  the  blame  of  the 

The  first  step  towaitls   her 
new  Inquisitor-Genenil  in  her  interest,  aod 
the  King  to  appoint  Folch   de 
the  Franciscans.     He  refined. 
his  confessor,  and,  io  sptte  of  Mairte 
outbursts  of  protest,  he  appointed 
to  whom   the    Ktng    and    the    co; 
themselves  compteicly,  and   told    tile 
the  exorcism.      From   these 
ordinary  resolution  resulted.     The  Quees 
too  high  to  strike  at  first ;  but   her  gi^ 
late  all-powerful  minister,  the  Adfntrml  oi 
det^eed  and  despised  by  every  ooe,  mm 
attacked  with  impunity  to    begin    with.      Sm 
decided  that  he,  being  allied  with   the  ileri  i 
all  the  mischief,  should  be  seised    bv  the  I 
of  Granada  and  closely  tmprUoned.  whiUi  ha 
hold  should  be  incarcerated  elsewhei^  and  Vm  \ 
seked  by  tbe  holy  office.     This  could  not  he 
however,  until  the  new   Inquisitor- 
ment  was  ratifitrd   by  the   Pope.      Oo^ 
Anne  and  her  friends  trumped  tbetr 
suit,  for  Cardinal  Cordova  died  of 
day  that  the  bull  arrived. 

Again  Marie  Anne  pressed  her  hudaad  m 
one  of  her  toob  Inquiiitor-Genera]  :  hue 
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was  now  fighting  for  his  life,  and  prevented  the  ap- 
pointmenL  Marie  Anne  then  sought  out  a  man  who 
would  be  acceptable  to  her  opponents,  but  whom  she 
might  buy,  and  Mendoza*  Bishop  of  Segovia,  became 
Inquisitor  •General,  bribed  by  the  Queen  with  the 
promise  of  a  cardinal's  hat  to  do  her  bidding  in 
future.  Marie  Anne  had  the  whip  hand  and  promptly 
used  it.  Stanhope  wrote  on  the  32nd  August:  *As 
to  Court  factions,  her  Majesty  is  now  as  high  as  ever, 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Toledo,  who  carried  ever>'thing 
before  him  two  months  ago,  now  dares  hardly  to  open 
his  mouth.  But  he  is  sullen,  comes  seldom  to  Court, 
and  ulks  of  retiring  to  Toledo.'  First  the  German 
exorciser  was  captured,  and  under  torture  confessed 
the  deuils  of  the  exorcism  of  the  three  demoniacs 
when  Diax  was  present;  then  the  compromising  cor- 
respondence  with  the  exorciser  in  Galicia  was  seized, 
with  all  the  hints  and  suggestions  made  in  it  to 
incriminate  the  Queen.  This  was  sufficient  evidence 
against  Diaz,  and  he  was  arrested.  Everything  he 
had  done,  he  said,  was  by  the  King  s  orders ;  and  as 
royal  confessor  he  claimed  immunity,  hb  mouth  being 
dosed.  He  was  at  once  dismissed  from  all  his  officesi 
and  the  King  was  appealed  to  by  the  Inquisitor- 
General  to  allow  the  confessor's  privileges  to  be  dis* 
pensed  with.  Charles  could  only  mumble  that  they 
might  do  justice:  but  Diax  had  a  powerful  party 
behind  him  who  took  care  to  spread  abrosKl  the  story 
of  the  Queen's  vengeance,  and  Diaz,  aided  by  many 
oTliis  late  colleagues  on  the  Council  of  the  Inquisition, 
fled  to  the  coast,  and  so  to  Rome.  There  he  was 
seized  and  brought  back  to  Spain  ;  and  thenceforward* 
for  many  years,  there  raged  around  him  a  great  and 
unparalleled  contest  between  the  Council  of  the  Inqut- 
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gition,  which  favoured  Dta2«  and  the  I 
in  the  ioterests  of  the  Queen's  v 

Marie  Anne  had  won»  so  far  as  ibe  Kiii^*i 
was  concerned,  but  her  unpopuiaricy  v^s  to  pcK 
she  gained  no  ground  poltucally  ;  nor  did  her  Cm 
candidate  for  the  succession  tim>iu»e  ia  I 
suc:ceas,  for  Cardinal  Ponocmrreny  and  hm 
idl  the  administrative  oliicea,    and    Mai* 
powerless.    Stanhope  wrote  in  Sepmntier  i49f 
night  last  week  a  troop  of  about  flirese 
swords,  biicklers  and  firearms,  «cQi  inin  tbr 
court  of  the  palace  and,   under  die 
sung  most  impudent  lampoons  and 
Queen  docs  not  appear  in  the 
herself  cursed  to  her  face.  •   .  ^   The 
telt  her  they  wiU  puU  her  out  of  the 
her  in  a  convent*  adding  thai  ihesr  pM^  m  a 
than  1 4,000  strong*     This  new  turn  bi 
discourse,  which  was  %^ery  hot  lately.  ^ 
return  10  Court,  and  the  Cardinal  of 
hke  to  be  the  great  man  again,^  ^ 

Every  day  ^ime  fresh  sign   was  girea 
Aane*s  foes  were  parmmounl. 
lady,  the  Countess  of  EerlipSh  is 
go  alone ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
accompany  her,  namely,  a  fine  yiMoig  l^iy* 
a  German  woman,  a  dwarf,  an 
German    doctor,  the   Capuchin, 
Father  Carapace!  ,  .  .  who,  though   no 
is  one  of  the  Queen's  chief  agents^  %r4 
eyesore  to  the  people  as  any  of  th< 

1  Tbtt  itnigfle^  vhhdtk  mam  ht  d«i 
'Thff  EsofCtuti  of  Ctuulei  tW  Bevhcted  *  {*  Y. 
liajtin  Hume-  *  Sunhopv 
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great  reform,  but  I  believe  will  prove  no  amendment, 
for  I  expect  to  see  others  as  greedy,  if  not  more  so. 
to  take  their  places.'* 

The  French  party  was  now  absolutely  paramount ; 
for  the  money  and  diplomatic  skill  of  Louis  xiv.  had 
been  lavishly  employed  in  gaining  friends  from  those 
who  had  been  in  favour  of  the  Bavarian  prince ;  and 
Marie  Anne  herself,  though  she  had  now  the  Inquisitor- 
General  on  her  side,  could  hardly  get  a  word  alone 
with  her  dying  husband.  Charles  lingered  on  in 
morbid  melancholy  for  many  months  longer.  Like 
his  father,  in  similar  case,  he  found  the  royal  charnel- 
house  at  the  Escorial  a  resort  that  suited  his  humour. 
On  one  occasion  it  is  related  that,  with  Marie  Anne 
at  his  side,  he  caused  the  coffins  of  his  relatives  to  be 
opened  and  the  bodies  exposed  to  view.  He  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  sight  of  the  corpse  that  had 
once  been  the  beautiful  NIarie  Louise,  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  whose  dead  face  he  caressed,  with  tears  and 
promises  to  join  her  soon,  whilst  Marie  Anne,  as  a 
reply  to  the  King's  affection  for  his  dead  French  wife, 
kissed  the  crumbling  hand  of  old  German  Mariana, 
whose  enemy  she  had  been  on  earth. 

Whilst  the  Spanish  Court  and  so-calk^l  government 
were  thus  employed  in  degrading  superstitions  and 
petty  sc|uabbles.  the  fate  of  the  nation,  reduced  now 
to  utter  im|x>tcncc.  was  being  discussed  and  settled 
by  foreign  fiowers.  Louis  xiv..  still  desirous,  if  possible 
of  securing  for  France  without  war  the  portion  of 
Spain's  inheritance  which  mainly  interested  him,  made 
early  in  1 70a  another  treaty  with  England  and  Hol- 
land for  the  partition  of  Spain  between  the  claimanu 
and  otheni  interested,  threatening  that  if  the  Emperor 
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refused  to  accept  ibe  terms  oflet^  tbe 
Spain  by  France  would  follow,  and 
ancc  claimed  for  the  Dauphin  ai  the 
The  Emperor  indigriantly  r^eHjcd  tbe  adi 
also  claimed  to  be  sole  betr :  the  Sputiard^v 
iheir  moribund  King,  blacti^  chU 
of  their  old  pride  ui  this 
meni  of  their  ancient  rednw  ataniiopci 
from  Spain  followed  quicJd>*  upon  ihii 
at  p^irtition,  and  for  a  short  lime  ibe  Fi^Kfc 
looked  bkck.  Then  the  Austran^  i 
assurance  doubiy  sure,  endea\*oured  to 
Aiine  firmly  co  thdr  side  by  the 
that  Harcourt  had  employed  to  mil  her  far  i 
faction.  The)'  promi^d  that  if  she 
Archduke,  her  nephew,  when  he 
Spain  should  marry  her.  The  Queeo 
and  in  order  to  deal  one  mare  blov  at  ifce  Fp 
claim,  went  to  her  husband  and  diirti%ed  m  Mm 
the  Austrian  but  the  former  French  offer  cf 
Charles  was  tired  of  life  and  utterly  miKkDed  wiA  \ 
atmosphere  of  intrigue  in  whidi  he  lived  :  Imk  e^ 
he  protested  in  impotent  pauioa  ^mioA  hb  i 
being  wooed  before  he  w«s  dead,  mud  tliii 
his  dislike  of  the  French  claimant,  though 
recalled  Harcourt  and  disclaimed  the  oAor  ht 
But  Cardinal  Ponocarrero  was  always  tiy 
side,  and  exercised  more  influence  over  1^ 
one  else*  He,  in  his  sacred  character,  w«i^ 
thai  it  was  his  duty  to  his  coi^cience  m  Mf 
personal  partialitin,  and  to  summoiii  m 
ihe  most  famous  theologiaJis  and  ji 
discuss  and  decide  the  question  of  the 
Portocarrero  took  care  that  such 
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result  in  a  \nxr.  in  favour  of  Louis  xi\  /s  younjj  jj^«"^^' 
v>n.  Philip  Dukr  of  Anjou.  m<"asurcs  Inrin^  taken  to 
|irrv«rii  any  future  joining  «>f  the  two  realms  under  one 
4T<>\%n  Ch.irK's  was  haril  to  convince,  f«)r  he  clunj;  to 
the  I'.inpirf'  tnith  l)y  traiiiticm  ami  at  the  pleading;  of 
his  viitf- .  an<i  rurtiK arreru  th(*n  toKi  him  that  it  was 
his  duly  l«»  siihmil  his  doubts  to  the  Po|)C.  Chiirles 
was  drvout.  .ind  did  m>.  InncHcnt  \t.  had  all  along 
l)ren  .iu  enemy  of  Austria  and  a  frientl  of  France  ;  and, 
as  I'oriocarrero  of  course  antici|)ated.  decided  in  favour 
of  th«*  I>ukr  of  Anjou  .IS  th«'  lej^itimate  heir.' 

Hut  still  (harhs  hesitated.  Marie  Anne  was  in- 
dcfati^al)le  in  |MTsuadin){  him  to  favour  the  Austrian, 
and  aUays  mana^^ed  to  prevcrnt  the  fateful  will  Ix-ing 
madf*  in  Anji»u  s  favour  ;  distracting  her  dying  husband, 
c*ven  at  tliis  pass,  with  the  vain  shows,  bull  fights, 
tourneys,  antl  the  like,  which  had  l)et?n  for  wi  long  the 
tradition. d  pI<Msures  of  his  Court.  She  even  cn- 
de.i\<iured  to  make  terms  with  her  enemies  again, 
m  order  to  Ik:  s;iff*  in  any  eventuality  ;  but  Louis  xiv. 
beg.in  to  s|i«*ak  more  haughtily  now  :  threatening  war 
if  a  sin^jle  (ierman  vildier  sin  foot  in  S[Min  or  resistance 
was  oMfTed  to  the  [urtition.  There  was  nothing  that 
('harlrs  and  his  |K*ople  dreaded  more  than  the  dis- 
memlx-rmrnt  of  the  countr)*,  and  this  frightened  the 
Kin);  into  liMtking  u|M>n  the  acceptance  of  the  FVench 
claim  as  the  only  means  of  keeping  S|>;iin  intact 
Thus,  from  day  today,  the  irresolute  monarch  turned 
to  orif  sidi-  or  another,  as  his  wife  or  Portocarrcro,  his 
leirs  «ir  his  affrxtions,  gained  the  upper  hand. 

<  )n  the  2i)i\\  September  he  took  to  his  bed  lo  rise 

'■  n.r-r  \  r-.t  t!'iul>t  mkitorr  that  the  French  cUim  through  Mana 
Ibcrr^  At  A  Anna  i^  Auttru,  f^***^*^*  ^  France,  was  the  legitimate  one* 
and  tKut  !*.r  Kfn(irrur  had  no  valid  nght  by  Spanith  law. 
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no  more,  and  a  kw  days  aftetwaisfa 

sacrament,   asking    for    pardoo    of  all 

unconsciously  oSendoL     The  a 

the  appearance  of  a  mingled  diamd  boi 

shopt  as  ihe  pale  ftgim  of  ibe  Kic^  upcxi  I 

grew  mom  ghastly  and  hopeless.     All  the 

in  the  capital  were  crowded   mto  the  ra 

saints,  blessed  rosariet  and  mouMeriii^  liui 

until,  to  make  spce  (or  fresh  ootncn^  the  li 

objects  had  to  be  removeA      The 

Portocairero,  made  the  most  of  the 

and,   in  the  interests  of  the    dyio^    Kng^s 

consolation,   he  kept  frocn  hin  side   Maiie  Ai 

her    allies^    the    Inquiaitor-GeiiefaJ    and    Ae 

regular  confosor     Alone  with  the  Kk^  the 

admonisbed  hhn  that  in  order  to  avoid 

sin*  it  was  necessary  for  htm  to  airert 

by  making  a  wQl^  leaving  his  crown  to  the  Diifae  of 

putting  aside  all  personal  leanings  and 

Cliarles  could  resist  no  longer.      He 
the  spectre  of   sin   and  dcvilt&h    ii 
before  him^  and  summoning  the 
Ubtlla,    he   himsdf  dirKted    htm    M   dfa6 
favour  of  his  young  French  greai-nepbew, 
of  Anjou,     On  the  jrd  October  i  ^ocDt  the 
was    placed    before    him.      Around 
Cardinals  Portocarrero  and   Borga,  aad  iki 
officers  of  the  household  ;  but  Marie  Anne  ef 
was  not  there  to  see  the  final  shattering  of  h 
With  trembling  hand  Charles  the   Bewttdled 
pen*     'God  alone  gives  kingdoms^*  be 
Him  all  kingdmns  belong/     Then 
uncultured  writing ;  *  I.  the  King/  be 
saying.  '  I  am  nothing  now :  *  and   th%m  the 
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cast,  the  house  of  Austria  gave  place  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Marie  Anne  did  not  even  yet  accept  defeat 
meekly.  In  an  interval  of  partial  improvement  in  the 
Kin);*s  health,  she  returned  to  the  atuck,  and  with 
tears  and  protestations,  induced  the  King  to  think  well 
again  of  his  Austrian  kinsmen.  A  courier  was  sent 
hurr>'ing  to  Vienna  to  tell  the  Emperor,  that,  after  all, 
the  last  will  would  make  his  son  the  heir  of  Spain,  and 
a  codicil  was  signed  conferring  upon  Marie  Anne  the 
governorship  of  any  city  in  Spain  or  Spanish  State  in 
Italy  or  Flanders  in  which  she  might  choose  to  reside 
after  her  husband's  death. 

Soon  afterwards  (36th  October)  a  decree  was  signed 
by  Charles,  who  seemed  then  to  be  dying,  appointing 
a  provisional  government,  headed  by  Marie  Anne, 
with  Portocarrero  and  other  great  officers,  to  rule, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  new  King;  whibt  Porto- 
carrero was  nominated  to  act  as  Regent  if  the  King, 
though  still  alive,  might  be  unable  to  exercise  his 
functions.  With  all  the  terror-stricken  devotion  that 
had  been  traditional  in  his  house,  the  last  few  days  on 
earth  of  Charics  the  Bewitched  were  passed,  and  on 
the  1st  November  170a  the  last  descendant  in  the 
nale  line  of  the  great  Emperor  Charles  v.,  died  of 
senile  old  age  before  he  was  forty,  the  victim  of  four 
generations  of  incest;  leaving  as  his  legacy  to  the 
work!  a  great  war  which  changed  the  face  of  Europe, 
and  decided  the  future  course  of  civilisation. 

The  terms  of  the  will  had  been  kept  a  clow  secret ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  King's  death  was  known,  the 
Palace  of  Madrid  was  packed  with  an  eager  crowd  of 
nobles  and  magnates  to  learn  the  name  of  their  future 
king.  The  will  was  read  solemnly  in  the  presence  of 
Marie  Anne  and  the  principal  great  ctBeen ;  and  aooo 
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the  news  was  spread    thu   Spmisi 

house  of  Austria,    which    had    bem  At  ghh 

greainess  and  its  ruin.      Marie  Airnc.  a&  the  I 

the  Council  o(  Regency,  had  buc  a  short  ien»  iJ 

andp  as  may  be  suppcised. 

nature,  a  far  from  harmociicniS 

ever,  lost  no  time ;  and  the  bright 

of  hope  and  spirit,  ihcncelbrwani  Plulq^  %.  J 

hurried  south  to  take    pommemmm    at  hm 

almost  before  ibc  Eoipenir  had  tune  lo 

On  the  iSth  February  1701* 
Madrid  ;  and  his  first  act  was  10 
as  his  leading  minister*  Marie  Anae  tmi 
with  her  colleagues  before  this,  and  thcf  W 
plained  of  her  to  the  young  King^  b^bre  te  a 
She  bad  been  defeated  indeed ;  for  i^  §mm  fl^i 
the  marriage  bait  thai  had  been  held  out  m  he 
itluiior)^ ;  and  when  the  onier  ^^am  to  her  fwvm  ih 
King  to  leave  Madrid  before  he  enter^  ii^  sfce 
full  of  plans  for  revenge  stiU,  to  her  ptecae  tf 
tnent  at  Toledo ;  yet  irith  bndly 
Bps,  for  the  large  pennon  of  4ootoc»  di 
upon  her  by  Charles^  was  too  valuable  10  be 
by  open  opposition  to  the  ruling 
smiles  when  young  PhUip  visited  her 
after  his  arrival ;  and  she  hung 
splendidly  jewelled  badge  c»f  the 
token  of  her  reco^ition  of  bis 
when  the  war  broke  out,  and  thc^ 
nephew,  with  his  aUtes  came  to  hght  for  she 
claimed,  Marie  Anne  could  hardly  be 
stand  quite  aloof  In  1706,  the  viccorioiM 
and  his  adlies  were  carried  by  the  Ibrti^^  e#  w 
Toledo ;  and  Marie  Anne  wekonted  her 
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effusive  joy  as  King  of  Spain ;  but  when  the  turn  of 
the  tide  carried  Philip  v.  into  power  again,  a  few 
months  later,  two  hundred  horsemen,  under  the  Duke 
of  Osuna,  clattered  into  the  courtyard  of  Marie  Anne  s 
convent  retreat  at  Toledo,  and  arrested  the  Queen, 
catrryltui  her  thence  as  rapidly  as  horses  could  travel 
over  the  frontier  to  France. 

At  Bayonne,  Marie  Anne  lived  in  retirement  for 
nine  years,  when  a  strange  revolution  of  fortune's 
wheel  brought  her  back  to  Spain  again  triumphant 
In  the  sutely  Morisco  Palace  at  Guadalajara,  Marie 
Anne  pfissed  in  affluent  dignity  the  last  twenty-six 
years  of  life  in  widowhood,  and  died  in  174a  She 
lived  to  see  Spain  rise  from  its  ashes,  a  new  nation, 
purged  by  the  fires  of  war;  purified  by  heroism  and 
sacrifice.  The  long  duel  between  the  Empire  and 
France  for  the  possession  of  the  resources  of  Spain 
had  ended  before  the  death  of  Marie  Anne  in  the 
successful  reasscrtion  of  Spain  to  the  possession  of  her 
own  resources.  Rulers,  men  and  women,  had  blindly 
and  ignorantly  done  their  worst;  pride»  bigotry,  and 
sloth  had  dominated  for  centuries  the  ^irit  of  the 
nation,  as  a  result  of  the  action  which  ak>ne  had 
caused  Spain  to  bulk  so  big  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid, 
and  then  to  sink  so  low.  But  at  last  the  evil  night- 
mare of  the  house  of  Austria  was  shaken  off,  and  when 
the  aged  widow  of  Charles  11.  passed  to  her  rest  at 
Gu^idalajara,  Spaniards  were  awakening  to  the  stirring 
message,  that  Spain  might  be  happier  and  more  truly 
great  in  national  concentration  thaji  when  the  men-at- 
arms  of  the  Austrian  Philips  squandered  bkxxl  and 
treasure  beyond  count,  to  uphold  in  foreign  lands  an 
impossible  pretension,  bom  of  ambitions  as  dend  as 
those  who  first  conceived  thenu 
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Fire  and  sword  swept  Spain  clean.  The  long  drawn 
war  of  succession  broke  down  much  of  the  old  ex- 
clustveness  and  conceit  which  had  been  for  two  centuries 
the  banc  of  the  Spanish  people,  and  a  new  patriotic 
spirit  was  aroused  which  proved  that  the  nation  was 
not  effete  but  only  drugged  The  accession  of  Philip  v. 
had  been  looked  upon  by  his  grandfather  as  practicaDy 
annexing  Spain  to  France.  '  //  ny  a  ptut  d$  FyHmiu^ 
he  announced  ;  and  his  first  act  proved  his  determina- 
tion of  treating  his  grandson's  realm  as  a  vassal  sute 
of  his  own.  Again  it  was  to  a  large  extent  the  in- 
fluence of  women  which  directed  the  course  of  Spanish 
politics,  even  to  the  confusion  of  the  roi  soUU.  It  has 
been  shown  in  this  history  how  often  feminine  influence 
had  been  invoked  by  statesmen  to  bring  Spain  to  a 
sympathetic  line  of  policy  for  their  own  ends,  and 
how  often  circumsunces  had  rendered  their  eflbrts 
ineffectual. 

The  confident  anticipations  of  Louis  xiv.  that,  by 
rightly  choosing  his  feminine  instruments  he  might 
use  Sp;iin  entirely  for  the  aggrandisement  of  France, 
were  even  more  conspicuously  defeated  than  any 
previous  attempts  had  been  in  a  similar  direction ;  for 
the  ladies  upon  whom  he  depended  were  one  after  the 
other  caught  up  by  the  chivalrous  patriotism  of  the 
Spanish  people,  newly  aroused  from  the  bad  dream  of 
a  hundred  years,  and  boldly  braving  Loui%  they  did 
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their  best  for  Spain  and  for 
France  benefiied  or  noc 

The  bride  chat  Louts 
one  from  whom  no  resistance 
was  a  mere  chiUl,  under  5  ft 
of  Savoy,  daughter  of  Victor 
of  Orleans,  msX/cr  of  that 
Spain,  whose  life  has  beea  lol 
In  September  1701  young 
bride  at  Barcelona ;  and  ev^ 
that  he  had  to  face  a  cmli 
him>     Revolt   had   been   sti 
Philip  had  hardly  time  to 
before  he  was  obliged  to  h 
for  his  crown ;  leaving  the 
to  rule  Spain  in  hb  absence 
ments  of  defence  in  a  count! 
disorganised^     Maria  Louisa 
iaexperienc»l,  but  she  came 
flinched  from  the  rcsponsibiK 
young  marned  couple  were 
each  other:  and  Fhiltpw  tl 
thus  early  bc^un  to  show  the 
in  later  life  became  an 
mere  appanage  of  the 
Maria  l^uisa  bi^an  her  ttrd 
she  would  meet  with  no  captia 
husband.  j 

Louis  XIV.  and  Mme,  de  Ml 
her  side  a  far  stronger  persoi 
the  greatest  women  of  her 
was  to  keep  the  young  King 
the  narrow  path  of  French  in 
la    Tremoaille,    Duchess    of 
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Sp^iniards  cUNhI  thc!  Princrs>  of  L'rsinos,  t(K>k  charjre 
of  ihc  youn^  Qurrn  ai  i»nn-  whrii  ihr  Picdmonicsc 
hous(*hn|(l  was  (lismiss«*il  .it  th#*  frontier  :  and  through 
thf  most  troul>I«niN  p-rio-l  of  ilir  yreat  siru;;}{lr  which 
finally  a-^y^'  ^''*'  thron<"  to  IMiiitp.  shr  riilrd  thc  niltrrs 
j;crntly.  wisriy  ami  firmly  for  th^ir  own  inirrtsts  and 
those  of  Spain.  No  canlank*  roiis  str.iitlaccd  Mistress 
of  thf  KmIm-n  vias  shf.  such  as  thir  I  >ucht'ss  of  Terra- 
nova  who  hatl  i-inbitlerr.I  ih«*  lite  f»f  ihr  other  Marie 
Louise.  I)ut  .1  vjrf'at  l.idy  full  of  wit  an<l  knowletlj^e.  an<l 
as  hravr  as  .1  li«ini-ss  in  d<rfence  of  the  Ik*sI  intftrests 
of  those  in  Iwr  c  har;^*-. 

The  vfiunv'  (  )u<«-n  hersi-lf.  when  she  had  lx?en  in- 
stallrd  in  th»-  i  apital  as  Rej»enl,  showrd  how  chanj^ed 
w<Te  th*-  t  in  iiinsian*  #'s  of  a  Oinr«rn  of  SjKiin,  now  that 
thr  (lull  ;^l<Hi!ii  .if  ih*-  house  of  Austria  had  l)cen  swept 
awav.  and  a  iu-a  !spaui  was  ^ja/in;^  t*»wards  the  dawn. 
NciihiMfc^  loijld  i-\i»-ft|  ihr  diligence  ainl  .ibility  of  this 
j^irl  ol  fifinn  in  .idininisterinj^  thi*  jjovernment  of 
Ma>lrid  iM  th»'  ahsrni f  of  the  new  Kin;;;.  Instfrad  of 
thi-  dull  roiiU'l  ot  d(*voiion  and  frivolity  which  had  tilled 
the  Iiv«s  nt  ot}.»r  <.)ur»n  (*onv>rts.  slif,  with  the  wisr 
oil  |*rin«  •s'*  at  h«T  sid*-.  worke«I  int'ess,intly.  She 
wouM  si^^ri  n.»ihin;^  she  did  not  understand  :  she  in- 
sisCrtl  iijHifi  ill  I'linplainls  U'in^j  inveslij^ated.  ?nd 
re|K»ris  niadr  direii  to  hrr.  Supplies  of  men  and 
money  tor  ih*-  war  in  whiih  I'hilip  was  already  plunged 
in  ItaK.  wrf*  solicited  .ind  remitted  with  an  activity 
and  rr^tilanty  whuh  tdled  old-Lcshioneil  Spaniards 
with  surprise,  and  crncouraged  thos<*  who  possessed 
m«Mns  to  roniribule  from  their  hr>ards  resources  pre- 
viously unsus{>#vtr<l.  The  manners  of  thc  Court  were 
reformed  ;  immt»rality  an<l  vice,  so  Ion);  rampant  in 
Madrid,  was  frowned  at  and  discouraged ;  and,  instead 
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of  allowing  the  news  af  thi 
was  engaged  to  filter  slowly 
palace  to  the  grosips  of  tin 
read  aloud  from  a  balcony*^ 
despatches  she  daily  received 

AU  this  was  enough  to  mal 
of  Spain  turn  wtth  horror  iti  i 
Escorial ;  but  it  came  like  m 
air  into  the  miasmatic  apal 
cloaked  the  capital ;  and  mD  J 
and  spirit  from  the  encfgy  oil 
the  wise  old  Frenchwoman 
they  could  only  adminUter  tli| 
and  the  root  of  the  gov^ni 
vicious.  Time,  and  above  all 
CO  re-offifanise  the  country  ■ 
at  the  foreign  auspices  und* 
introduced.  Maria  Louisa 
that  without  French  support 
never  bold  their  own  :  for  wh 
Madrid  early  in  1 703.  the  S 
to  the  Austrian  party  in  the 
off  the  mask  and  Bed  to  jom^ 
clear  that  no  Spaniards  woul 
dependency  of  France. 

Nothing  less  than  this  would 
the  Printttt  of  Urstnos^  wlici 
struggle  a  patriotic  one  for 
from  Paris  that,  unless  she  tl 
the    country.    King    Lcmts     ^ 
and  his  grandscm  to  their  (an 
into  exile  with  a  heavy  hearq 
ambassador,  Cramniont,  camel 
in  1704^  instructed  to  make 
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national  party  in  Madrid,  and  to  obuin  control  for 
lh«r  French  ministers.  But  Louis  xiv.  had  underrated 
the  power  and  ability  of  Maria  Louisa,  who  resented 
the  contemptuous  dismissal  of  her  wise  mentor,  and 
took  no  pains  to  concc;il  her  opposition  to  the  change. 
L4)uis  M-ni  scolding  Inters  to  her.  rating  her  for  her 
presumption  in  wishing,  'at  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
govern  a  vast  disor^anis^xl  monarchy,'  against  the 
advice-  of  thos«:  so  much  more  experienced  than  her- 
self.  Hut  at  last  he  had  to  rcco};nise  that  this  girl, 
with  the  best  p;irt  of  Spain  behind  her,  held  the 
stron^^er  {x^sition  ;  and  he  took  the  wise  course  of 
conciliating;  her  by  re*enlisting  and  restoring  to  Spain 
the  offendcrd  Princess  of  Ursinos.  In  vain  his  repre- 
scnutives  in  Madrid  assured  him  that  neither  the 
Princess  nor  the  Queen  could  be  trusted  to  serve 
French  interests  blindly.  The  two  women  were  too 
clever  and  too  firm  to  be  ignored,  and  the  Princess 
returned  to  Madrid  in  triumph  in  August  1705,  with 
carte  blanche  from  I^uis  to  do  as  she  judged  best  to 
save  Spain  for  the  house  of  Bourbon,  at  all  events. 

Thenceforward  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes  governed 
the  Queen,  the  Queen  governed  the  King,  and  the 
King  was  supposed  to  govern  the  country :  plunged 
in  war  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  Spanish  nobles 
either  on  the  side  of  the  Austrian  or  sullen  at  the 
foreign  influence  which  per\'aded  the  government 
measures,  even  when  moderated  and  held  in  check 
by  the  Princess  of  Ursinos.  At  length,  when  the 
long  war  was  wearing  itself  out,  and  peace  was  in 
the  air.  the  stout-hearted  little  Savoyarde  fell  sick. 
She  had  borne  many  children  to  her  hiuband,  but 
only  two  sons,  so  far,  had  lived.  Louts,  bom  10  1707, 
and  Ferdinand,  bom  late  in  1713.     The  birth  of  the 
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latter  heralded  his  tnotlier^ 
spared  herself  tn  all  the  ttn 
WW  and  tumuli,  durtog  wli 
extent  governed  Spain ;  for 
in  the  field,  was  an  obedienj 
the  dawn  of  a  period  of 
1714,  Maria  Louisa  died  at 

Philip  was  itill  a  young^ 
upon  his  wife,  and  his  long 
wards  led  10  lunacy,  had  audj 
duties  of  his  petition  withoui 
his  side.  The  first  result  | 
Louisa  was  enormously  to 
the  old  Princess  of  Untnoa. 
allowed  to  see  the  King 
and  whilst  be  was  in 
palace,  the  monks  were 
monastery  that  the  P 
have  free  access  to  the  King 
for  the  purpose  through  the  % 
buildings.  The  gossips  very  \ 
the  King  was  going  to  marr^ 
she  was  old  enough  to  be  his 
usual,  the  scandalmongers 
of  Ursinos  was  far  too 
that ;  but  she  and  others 
Home  one  without  loss  of  timi 
witi  were  left  to  him* 

The  marriiige-mongers  of 
but  the  problem  to  be  soWi 
A  bride  must  be  found  whom 
and  yet  one  not  too  subserv 
nor  one  who  would  interfere  1 
mountcy  of  the  Princess  of  U 
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gesti<ins  CDming  from  France  were  regarded  coldly  ; 
and  thi:  Princess  set  about  finding  a  candidate  who 
would  suit  her.  There  was  an  Italian  priest  in  Spain 
at  the  time,  one  Father  Alberoni.  a  cunning  rogue, 
who  could  be  a  buffoon  when  it  suited  iiim,  who  had 
wormed  himself  into  Court  circles  in  the  suite  of  the 
Duke  of  \'endome.  This  man.  a  Parnifse.  came  to 
ihc  Prin»rss  of  Ir.sinos  the  day  aflrr  (Jueen  Maria 
Louis.!  (iabrirla  died  and  suL;;4ested  that  then?  was  a 
modest.  suhmiNsiver  little  princess  at  Parma,  the  niece 
and  st«-jKl,iujyht*r  of  the  reigning  |)rince,  who  had  no 
mair  heirs,  ami  that  this  ;»irl  was  exactly  fitted  to  be 
the  nr^  ittnsort  to  Philip  v.  '\\\v  Princrss  of  Ursinos 
was  imhrinl  lo  ny.inl  \\\v  idt-a  favourably,  for  not 
only  u.iN  it  ividrnt  ihat  st)  young  and  humble  a 
prini  f-ss  \\<>;ilil  noi  .iiif-mpi  to  intitrftrre  with  her,  but 
ihr  rn.iii  |]  m  f  in«il  to  offrr  a  ch.mce  for  re-establishing 
the*  l>>si  inliurih  (' ol  Spain  in  Italy.  Louis  \iv.  had 
«ilh«r  \:ius  lor  his  grandson,  and  did  not  t.ikr  kindly 
to  l!i«-  |'rM|i<isaI.  but  In-  was  gruclgingly  won  over  by 
ihf  Pr;r:i  ts ,  III  rrsiims.  whom  hr  rf»uld  not  afford  lo 
cifff'M'i  I'll. lip  himsrh  w.is  as  wax  in  tin*  hands  ol 
\\\v  i.;.l  I'riTHfss.  and  on  ihr  lOth  Sfpifmlx-r  1714 
hi"  rn.irrifd  l»y  proxy  Isab*:!  Farnisc.  Princess  of 
Parma. 

I  '  iUl  Farinsr  hatl  Inen  n-presrnted  by  Alberoni 
as  a  irai  l.iM«-  yoiiny  maidrn.  I»ut  shr  was  a  niece,  by 
hrr  ir.iilhir.  ol  iln:  Our<rn  I  )owagrr.  Mari«"  Annc  of 
Nfub.ir^.  v^lio  vvas  eating  lu-r  heart  out  in  spile  in 
hrr  f  vi.c  .it  lia\oiuic-:  .ind  Allieroni  knew  full  wril 
\%htn  \\v  suj^^fstid  thr  I'armest:  bride  that  he  was 
t.ikin^'  part  in  a  drrp-laid  conspiracy  to  overthrow  ihc 
Prmifssoi  I'rsinos.  His  |wrt  w;is  a  difficult  one  to 
pla)   at  tiisi.  lor  he  had  to  ketrp  up  an  ap[)earancc  of 
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adhesion  to  ibe  Pnaccss 
favour  with  the  coming  _ 
proached  her  new  realm  wi 
She  was  to  have  landed  ac  | 
Alberont  and  her  Spanish  | 
but  she  altered  her  mind  s^ 
ov^knd  through  the  soutll^ 
aunt  Marie  Anne  at  BaycJ 
long  score  of  her  own  to  ^ 
Urmnm,  who  had  kepi  her  I 
her  niece  how  to  proceed  ra| 
her  husband's  realm.  i 

Isabel  Fam^e,  girl  tfaot^ 
much  Instnjction  in  imperioii 
her  operations  as  soon  as 
She  Iktly  reftiwd  to  dkmtsi 
been  arranged  in  accorda 
Spaniiih  rule,  and  showed 
meant  to  have  her  own  wan 
in  no  hurry,  moreoveri  to  m^ 
Princess  of  Ufsjnoi  was  mi 
the  latter,  in  great  state,  cami 
a  short  dtsunce  from  GuaJ 
was  awaiting  his  bnde,  I^ 
decisive  fray  which  should  i 
who  should  rule  Spain. 

The  old  Princess  was  quid 
that  she  had  to  meet  a  rival,  j 
entered  the  presence  by  mil 
the  slownt^s  of  the  Queeni 
the  words  out  of  her  mouth  i 
ahouted  :  '  Take  this  old  fool 
and  insult  me:'  and  tbea,. 
appml,  the  Princess  was 
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driven  into  exile  through  a  snowstorm  in  the  winter 
nijfht  over  the  bleakest  uplands  in  Europe.  Attired 
in  her  Court  dress,  with  no  change  of  garments  or 
adequate  protection  against  the  weather,  without 
res{>cct  cimsideration  or  decency,  the  a^ed  Princess 
was  thus  (rxiM'lJcrd  from  the  country  she  had  ser\'ed 
so  wiM-ly.  She  s;iw  now.  as  she  had  feared  for  some 
time  twl'iire,  that  she  had  been  tricked  by  the  crafty 
Italian  clown-cleric,  and  that  her  day  was  done. 

The  dominion  of  the  new  Qutren  Isabel  Famese 
over  the  spirit  of  Philip  v.  wiis  s<x>n  more  complete 
even  th.m  that  of  the  Princess  had  been,  and  a  letter 
of  cold  compliment  from  the*  King  was  all  the  reward 
or  consolation  that  the  Princess  got  for  her  protracted 
scrvicr  to  him  and  his  cause  in  Spain;  ser\'ices  with- 
out  whirh.  in  all  human  probability,  he  would  never 
havc!  n*tain<:d  the  crown.  So  long  as  Philip  had  a 
masterful  woman  always  by  his  side  to  keep  him  in 
leading  strings,  it  mattered  little  to  him  who  the 
woman  was.  and  ls.d>el  P'arnese.  bold,  ambitious,  and 
intrij^uing.  rul«-tl  SfMin  in  the  name  of  her  husband 
thenceforward  for  thirty  years.  Her  system  was 
neither  French  nor  S|)anish.  but  founded  upon  the 
feline  ecclrsi.istical  methods  of  the  smaller  Italian 
Courts  :  ami  the  object  of  Is;ibers  life  was  to  assert 
succi:ssfully  the  rights  of  her  sons  to  the  Italian  prin- 
cipalitif*s  shf-  claimed  in  virtue  of  her  descent.  The 
pretrxt  under  which  she  clo;ikcd  her  aims  was  the  re- 
cov«Ty  of  the  S|>anish  influence  in  the  sister  Peninsula  : 
but  the  wars  which  resulted  were  in  no  sense  of  Spanbh 
national  concern.  Init  purely  lulian  and  dynastic 

Thus,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  progress  of  Spain 
was  rcurdcd.  and  her  resources  wasted  in  struggles  by 
land  and   sea  all  over  Europe,   and  with  allies  and 
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opponents  cofistantljf  cha 

tng  Isabel's  Bourboo  sons  ui 

succeeded,  at  the  cost  of  a  g4 

to  Spain  once  more  an  appa 

potency,  thanks  to  new  idc 

admlnistnition  :  but  when  di 

two  stepsons,  the  heirs  of  Pfa 

wife,  made  her  own  eldest  s< 

Isabel  was  pUinl)%  but  delia 

that  the  destinies  of  the  €^ 

guided  by  men,  and  in  enlt^ 

and  not  by  women  for  second 

Again^  on  the  death  of  Ch 
King  since  Philip  n,,  the  r^ 
uxorious  man,  whose  wife,  yi 
led  Spain  by  the  mir)'  p^th  of 
the  gmt  war  of  Independent 
which  destroyed  what  was 
up  CO  the  derision  of  the  woi 
whom  Napoleon  made  such 

Forty  years  more  of  fi 
generation  brought  the  unll 
revolution  of  iS68,  and  litetD 
happier  day«  now  brightenia| 
a  century  ago  the  old,  old  4 
and  Germany  to  provide  a  I 
engaged  anew*  and  brought  B 
the  very  vorge  of  war.  But  j 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  a 
French  monarchy,  as  a  fmuIii 
the  Frank  and  Teuton,  stUL  d 
their  rival  interesu  an  Spain,  1 
time,  the  dynastic  jealoi^  m 
War  for  centuries. 
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An  Austrian  Queen  Regent  has  since  then  ruled 
Spain  with  consummate  wisdom  and  the  noblest  self- 
ncrifice  for  nearly  twenty  years;  and  France  has 
watched  with  sympathy,  and  no  thought  of  aggression. 
the  susuined  effort  of  a  good  woman  to  hand  down 
intact  to  her  fatherless  son  the  inheritance  to  which 
he  was  bom.  An  English  Queen  Consort  sits  by  the 
nde  of  the  Spanish  King,  now.  for  the  first  time  for 
centuries,  and  yet  no  breath  of  discord  comes  from 
other  nations  to  mar  the  love  match  that  has  ended 
in  a  happy  marriage. 

The  world  grows  wiser  at  last  The  old  tradition 
that  dynastic  connection  could  override  irresistible 
national  tendencies  has  lingered  long,  but  is  really 
dying  now.  Matrimonial  allbnces  between  reigning 
fiunilics  arc  symptoms,  not  causes,  and  as  the  personal 
power  of  the  monarch  wanes  before  the  growth  of 
popular  government,  the  influence  of  the  consort 
becomes  more  social,  and  consequently  more  personally 
intcrrsting. 

The  stt>ries  told  in  these  pages  treat  of  a  state  of 
affairs  never  likely  to  recur.  They  show,  amongst 
other  things,  with  what  little  prescience  the  world 
has  been  governed  The  attempt  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  to  make  Aragon  great  by  marriage  ended 
in  the  swamping  of  Aragon :  the  attempt  of  Charles 
w  and  his  son  to  dicute  the  religion  of  the  world, 
by  means  of  the  strength  gained  by  matrimonial 
allianc(?A,  ended  in  the  exhaustion  and  ruin  of  Spain : 
the  attempts  of  France  and  Germany  to  obtain  control 
of  S|>ain  by  providing  consorts  for  the  ruling  kings 
has  ended  in  neither  obtaining  what  it  sought*  and 
in  Spain  being  as  safe  from  focdgn  domination  of 
any  sort  as  any  country  in  Europe.    The  Icano  to 
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be  drawn  surely  ts  that 
for  their  little  day  to  the 
but  puppets,  moved  by  ag 
forces  infinitely  more  poi 
can  be,  and  that  a  monar 
effective  so  long  as  it  init 
impulse,  that,  in  obedien 
as  yet  uncoded,  guides  tc 
the  earth. 
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Cabra,  Count  d;  60 

Cabrera,  Aadroti  13, 165 

Cabtaoa9  9 

Calaiaia49 

Calatrova,  4i8 

Calde«,liarii,33S 
CardcAooLM 

Cardoaa,  Poldi  da,  f07,  Si4^  Sii 
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OmSofia,  Hopi  dap  m5 

CaHcMv  Dw,  xtt|  396b  J09. 1>^ 
Oifilkib  AttaBM^ 4t  9.  tit  aovW 


iAimr 


iimloC  1^1 
QMlk,  revolt  m*  1^ 

i  of  LaftciiH<r,  ht. 

'  ClniDbeifO*  Rffisient,  39lv  4fifi 
Chvleii  Ardidtilc^  dm 
Chirks,  Frince  of  Wak%  jif 

Qiailes  11,  tiiftlif  fl^ ;  liiPLripliiii 
at  a  dMik  59^1  39^;  rra^ 
Den  JuB&  i'''  i  bijui' 
JMD  to  Ariipn,  «9S 

raantiffe,  414: 

witli  Manana,  431 ;  jounNy 

tneet  Marie  Lmiiiei  4*^;  wm^ 

H«er,  451  ;  iMgltd  «C  gov^s 

moOt  44f»  ^  M«»ir  «  Mne. 

lie  Vaiin.  4$9i 

CdL  4&j:   i 

Im^^  T^  i  nt^i  iufll  Al 
if  1 1  AwiiWM^Oftf  IM,  494t 
tacpygjijiMaay  ijg  ;^»f 
iniBiB  Kbca  of  B«rirm  Iter. 

to  be  IfewttOMii  J14 ;  makm 
wia  in  Urom  tif  rlli^  fM  4 

Cliarleft  ill,  $40 

Quits  V,  10$,  179^  tS4»  t%9^  mi 

Oift*!  V]tt»  62,  71,  loc^  io4p  lot 

CbijuAy,  PYbce  e^  tSf 

Ctvil  Wir  le  S|MUm  t ^  19 
Clu«0ciii%  Mm  317*  H$ 
Cbodc  df  FrsDC*^  tt? 
Cl^mmbftnt,  MamJiak,  411 

ColiautMi    Ovmopiv, 
«iif«d  by  iMbdifi;  _ 
Dim,  $3  2   mento  of  mil 
howtfioicl,  Ra ;  gnntfcrinJS- 

,  f  3  i  nef  iMiAtiofn  nitb 
FrsDcc,    Hid    Ei^ 


Hi 
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Fuuhave,  Lady,  auoced,  1S4 

Fuuhawc,  Sir  Kicluni,  jfii,  390 

Feiiqui^rr»,  4^ 

Fcrdiiufid  o^  Aiagoii,  17;  mama^e. 
22  ;  IB  France,  33 ;  mocto,  33  ; 
6|cht  aica:n%t  Moorm,  $6 ;  ;n 
C<N2ncil  at  Cordova,  61;  reject* 
Colofi'ft  terms,  ff 3 ;  attacked  by 
lunatic,  <>3  ;  Khecnet  fur  h  % 
children. (^>.  treaty  with  France, 
loo  .  Sreakt  treaty,  104  ;  «ar 
«;th  Kr4n<  r,  105  ;  quarrel  with 
u*f\  m  Uw.  It);  repre%«eft  re- 
tieil.on  fi^  M(KM«.  I  IB;  attempts 
to  «iini:l^tc  Phih|i,  126;  ill 
nest.  1 3 1 ;  <  laim«  ri^ht  to  go 
tern  <  A%t.Ie,  142  ;  cirdered  t<» 
leA%e  i  Astilc,  14$;  alliance  with 
J.menri,  146;  crmtempUtrt 
tr««ind  marr;A,:e,  146  ;  alhancr 
w;th  Lf>ui%  XII,  147  ;  airree 
ment  »:th  l'h:::|»,  i^o;  treats, 
I  Vi  .  A»%iiine«  Kdvernment  \4 
I  A*iilr,  1:7  .  death,  18 j 

Ferd:nar.«l.  Kcii(iefor,  1 30 

Frr.a,  ;  ^y,  i^i 

Fernandi*.  N> 

Ferrrf.  Mi.*<r..  iBj.  183 

FUn<irr%.  3^4,  Vfi 

lltith-nic.  4^*/ 

Fontrru    I4« 

F(mtanrbIr4U.  417,  4^3 

Frar.«r,  i..<\  105,  laK,  iaK  y^  3i'A» 

Fran  \r  <'t  mt^,  106 
Frar.'   \  11.  i  i\ 
FfAr.'   *  l'K.rSui.  61 

(•a:  ■  x,  Vi 

(iaril-rrf,  ji;,  Jjo 

OnoU.  I».^*«»<le,  217 

OrntAinr  dr  frii.i,  147 

t«:ri(n,  I'rilns  n 

<»l«rj  r*ter.  I)uke  erf,  17 

<«of3.ci.  Ku>.  2  V'l 

<«rarT.m<int.  Ihik^  de,  378 

(«rar^>U,     A    '  5  ;     ftie^ce,    6772  ; 

tr^rn:nK  "f  lihrair,  I16 
(•ran%rlir.  fjuf»tr<l.  21  ( 

(«re\.  l^'iv  )anr,  21  ) 
ittryt  lie  W.:ttin.  Ijurd,  249 
(juAilaUiara,  2A4 
Guad;t,  ^S 


(juevara,  Anna  de,  3$a 
(itievara,  Velei  de,  337 
Guicme,  Uuke  of,  17,  23 
(;ui»e«  Duke  of,  321 
(suisnet,249 
(fUimans,  39 


Harcourt,  Duke  o(  423,  yn^  $03 
Haru,  CcKint  de,  179 
Ham,  Lui»  de.  35$.  37S.  3*3 
Harrarh,  Count,  499 
Helnhe,  Maruuis  of,  370 
j  Henry  11.  (ul  France).  269 
Henry  iv.  (of  France).  318,  319 
Henry  iv.  \tji  Spajn>,  3 ;  impeach- 
ment, 1 1  ;  death,  26 
Henry  vii.  (of  Lngland),  149.  IS3« 

i73 

Henry  viii.  (of  EoKland),  211 

Hemandet,  (farcia,  7S 
I   HispanoU.  121 
*  Horn,  CVnint,  230 
-   HofDilkw,  17c 

(toiise  Us,  38 
:  Howeil,  janie^  quoted,  339 
,  Huelva,  7S 

Infantado,  Duke  oC  3t*  27' 
j  iDouititioii,  4^  4S»  44B,  SU.  S16 
I  lubel,  Kmpres«,  J09 

laabel  Fame«c«  am  ;  mamace,  (^7  ; 
tnfluefKe  orer  Fhdip,  $39 

Isabel  <if  Rciurboci,  lictruihal,  320; 
mcetinic  with  Fhdip,  322  ;  mar- 
riage, 323  i  rbaracter  aud  man- 
ners 337  .  I'l've  for  stage,  328, 
331  ;  escape  from  lire  at  Aran 
jues,  331  ;  birth  of  ton,  333  ; 
children,  3VI ;  refoicingt  at 
birth  of  iialtasar  Carlot,  334 ; 
portrait!,  ti6 ;  tells  jewirit  to 
prtn-ide  soidiert,  346 ;  ttrugf  le 
with  France,  346  :  breach  with 
OInares  349:  Kegent  in  ab* 
sence  of  Kimr.  3(0;  demandt 
dismiMal  of  Olivarea,  352  ;  ill- 
ness, 3CS ;  death.  356 

Isabel  «>f  the  Peace,  ai,  aiv ;  be- 
trtithal,  367  ;  mamage,  j68  ; 
journey  to  Spain,  273 ;  mcetiag 
with  Plulip.  284;  toullpoi,  S36; 
lUacM,  2^\\  letter  to  Cathamc, 
209;  docau  cottspirmcy  in 
lfavan«,a9l;  mjcttterao^ 
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at   Ba|imi^   309 ;   1Mb.   mf 

^^^^^^H 

djuiglitw,  joj ;  bitth  of  mamd   , 

^^^^^^1 

^■m ' 

liabd  %hm  C^ihutic,  1%  i  bttratlntf 

^^AVul 

10  ChArics  of  VtMUM^  i  I  mtm-   , 

iki 

gfHtBd  tetnitlial  to   K^  of 

acoepu  hdmliJp,  If ;  iMkiM 
%hi£i  Henry,  16  ;  totfinpie*  «u  > 

^Hi 

^^^^^^^1   ' 

Arst  ciilld,  33;  rwiiidriMMm 

^^^^^H^ 

I                                  with  Hentr*  M  ;  nfmsm,  41  i 

^^^^^^^Hl 

A                                   iplunw  CoQflf  4J ;   ITtAUMm 

^^Hl 

■                             €ac«i}rTMimaidi,44;  iMi^  1 

^P^^^I^H^ 

Friiic«    or   the    A«ti£rifts«  fs; 

W  ''    '  '      ^^ 

1 

fit  btrt£  of  Uitnl  CI1II4  P) 

1 

I 

iimr  wfdi  JMi»ciit  |£ ;  blttb  of 

^^^H  k 

HAi 

Moor^  61  ;    tetk    ^  tan 

^^Hi 

^^Hi 

with  Coloailiin,  lot  rfrwifnir  1  h 
ItH  515;  letter  to  Tumn,  looi  |H 

^^^^^H 

pwliolkMi  ufiiiiiiiiiiiiii,H¥>i    ^ 

^^^^^^^BB 

f TJTfltlfWrf fllWUPtt  T1H '  BMlt^ 

^^Hw 

<rfli»,Hi9iteiii<tfdtet 

^^B 

tfo;    trooblci    dooabc  ud      J4 

^^^^^HH 

IwlitkMl,  aio;  lU  bealtb^lii  ; 

^^^^^^■Sli 

viict  0l  Fyiip  and  Jov^  II?  1      H 
witbet  is  r«|pud  to  iMCcaitiiBii,      Im 

^^^^^^^Bv 

^^Hl 

^^^Hb 

lile  of  rhettimu,  5^»  43$                 ^^ 

^^HH 

aiMyca«^7i 

^^^Bi 

1 
1 

^^^^^^^01 1 

iaitict  tv„  107 

^^^^^^Bl 

ew».  4S.  47*  4%  «? 

^^^^^wl 

imenn  dc  Cmrnm^  Riml  Cda- 

^^^^^Hii 

^^^^^^HLI 

^^^^^Hf  1  ^ 

Caniiail^    177  ^    ittV^nt,    ifl^ 

^^^^                   <9t                                               Ktl 

1 

^^^^        Jofto  tiie  Ha^tl;  binh,S2{  nw^     KM 
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l^«  t  av;iH.  *f 

I^„jr.^i.  MAri)u-.t  erf,  35 1.  ^0% 
I^r -U.  ;;i.  154 
I  rr-:  I.   •:  ; 

I  ;.r.  I   - 

I    -rr.r.   "      ".r.    ;-^ 

\.  s  r  «      . .'   \:,  4  .>.  4 

I.  trr  r  .r.   Sj.^1.    »J;,    ;*-.^   jyi 

I^»r..l..r..  is; 

!.*»;*•    'r  \r..i,   ;;.*,  34 j 

l"r.  ,  1        •:  r.   ;|4 

I...      \:     'I 

I.**-.  ^  \i:  .  M  -^  147 

I.«i  .  .  \:r  .  ;;  • 

!.«■'.  ■■  X:  ■  .  4'«  .  1^4.  5:1 

I.'.^  I,  f  : 

I  ■    '^      r     i  i   '  .:.   }  t    It.  :  ^\ 

I. »;:..»,   \  ■■  in.  >*r.   '7 

I.;:ir::.*.    .:,-.  1  ^» 

Va.!:  ,1:.  :  ..  r 

\!  «  .1 ,;  I .   ;  ; .  '  t     I  t  - 

V.l     '     ■     I   ....    I'T   .   -, 

^?  »■  •    .    r.   I  r  \:    .  :i 

Mar.   fr.  '•.  •     ■    r.-.  4'.  t  4,0 

Mar.    r  .  •  .ir:.  14'.  1  ;^.  if.5 

Mar    f  r:    ,.  .\:.'   •-.    •  .'.r,  "'^   I  *0 

Mar,4rrr.    Ar- J   l -- hr%%,    n/i,    |<^, 

Mar».i:r'.  >  ••  ;  fr\v   \f^,  414 
Mur,'.»rr!     !  A  :%!r  A.   ;iM 

•l-'.   *-r.    1     ,•..  ..   ..^ 

^!aT  4     .<  H  ::.  »f..  i4^ 

^!4T  a  I  ■. .  *4  -f   ^  »wiv.  <U  ,  nur- 

I.*    J   .>».ir   !.    ;n  .    a*.  :.tv  ami 
''  •  »:•-•     '•.  ^  M  .   'IratJ'.  M'» 
\!jf4r.a  I'f  .\':*!r  a.  ollrrrti  :n  RUr 
r  i.r  ••»  |ta!!j^r  i  arliw.  >6| 
r:  4'f  4^-r  !'i   I'K  :  ;i   IV.  ;  mrrt 
I'J     ;-    a?    Na*  iI-  arnero,    ^A 


a 


*'  rr*.     of     4     .U-Jichtef.     3/1 
j..»ra".%  * -v.    ;"i.    J.jfth   til   Miti, 

\  -.in,  ^«  :  .   J.  rh  irf  a  »on.  >H3  ; 

kr,  rM.  ■»*  I .  •nntpirary  m 
fj\  •.!<*(  I>-n  luan.  v>4  ;  <i>*- 
n.:«%r«    Ni'hAffcl,    ]9C;    alllAACC 

»^ih  F.nK'Unil  and  HolUiMi 
aKa:n%t    France,    Jg7 ; 


hr!p  of  l>(in  f-.Lin.  k/S  ;  fnviHir 
«i{  Valcniurla.  4'>»,  rri;rncy 
rntis,  40;  .  tr:i:iiiph  <i\rr  I)nn 
Juan.  40;  .  |ir:s'in<-r  :n  Alt  xrat, 
4'^»  ;  tar.:^hrtl  ti»  Tolniii.  40ft; 
rr<i»n«:ir4|  In  <.h.ir!rs  A*t  ; 
rrtiirn  !•»  (.Hurt.  421  ;  nwr'tin,: 
with  Maitr  l.ou:%r.  4n:  trrat 
tnrf.t  ol  Mar.r  l.(Ki;sr.  444; 
|»lii:«  til  ru:n  Manr  lx»ai^, 
4^*4;  |>Un%  fur  %u<i  ration,  4'//; 
itrath.  $00 

M.iri.i  Thrrrvi,  371.  37S,  380.  3S9, 
VA  4»4 

Mar  r  Atmr  iiC  NeuhiirK*  niamrd 
I IV  |iruiy,  4^*4 ;  |(»urr)r)-  to 
S(»a.n.  4''^/;  »H««iinr  at  Cor- 
unna.  4</) .  M(lr%  with  cnetntrt 
fiM  >rt'|irva,  4'/3  :  un|>iipulani\, 
4r/i.  ^i;nimfin%Cfnint  tiarrarh, 
4f^#;  clftirt*  til  ftrrure  «ucre«- 
«:<in  nf  An  h<!ulr  Clurlr%,  500; 
|iUn%  1i*  rru«li  Ihai,  $17:  ac- 
« u«ri|  iif  •.tfhcraft,  $lH  ; 
«rf  i:rr«  il!%ni'\^al  i-f  I>iai«  527  i 
hrai!  f«f  i  <iun' :1  i4  Keicrnrv, 
(jf) ;  lani«he>!  m  1  itlrdo.  526; 
V:t:trc!  Iiy  rhjliji  V  ,  5*ft  :   «;clr« 

«ith  Austria,  (27  .  luniUied  to 
Hav'innr.  (27.  rrturn%  to  Spain, 
$27  ;  «leath,  527 
Mare  Ijihii«c  of  Orlrant.  4>  S  ;  knre 
f«ir  Dauphin.  416:  heiroihcd 
to  Kmic  «rf  Spam.  417  ;  nuir- 
na^-r  hy  prmy,  41^;  HNimey 
10  .S|ain,  421:  houtrhcjid,  424 ; 
letter  to  Charles.  427  :  n»ar- 
r:ai:e  al  OuintanaftalU,  4JI  ; 
n>ert:nt»  «ith  Mariana,  433: 
itotitMin  at  tiuiv»S  431 :  «ttr>- 
into  Madrrci,  439;  mvoliffy, 
444  ;  hunHiure«l  liy  Manana, 
444;  V^T**^'nc  intrre^i  in  public 
affairs,  4S'>«  diwivrd  with 
Mariana  and  Charlet,  456 ; 
unhappine«%.  4S7  :  milueacc  of 
Madanie  f^uant:n.  4$8 ;  re- 
pffuat  he<l  for  ttmlity,  4^^  ;  ac- 
cused a4  pluctinif  a^ainftl  Kinir, 
46R ;  FreiKh  esprllcd  from 
palace,  4^:  letter  to  Louit 
XIV.  rg  Saint  Chamanft,  47'  : 
tmallpov,  479;  lUncMi  4I0 ; 
dc*th,4Si 


ito^SirFaibcrt  493*  $^  S^  5^ 
Mttifioi  of  Staxmyt  ^i  3 
H«timiliaa«  tij,  ijjp  i4it  179^  190 
MftycRiM,  Diifcr  olt  ^aop  J^t 

Celt,  Do1i«  ^ 
Cokm,76 

Cell,     Doke    of    (« 
^rie*X  41S.  440^  4$%  4S9^ 

Medina  ile  bs  Turttn^  Mb«  13^ 

336,  3^7 

Hektiaibe  Regii,  15J 
Mtilo^3S4 

,OinlifiAUi9iS9«^97 


Bbbyp  of  Scrara,  519 


,  3lt 

MoetaltO),    Ditke  of,  qiuttHl,  464, 
470,  473,  47S*  47^  477 
f4^t 

,SietrderOffs,i69 
^^17 


^J8i 
Motlemt,  tif\  119 
Molei'  Abul  H^L^^nui,  SS 

Mm,  73 

Kcw  Hallp  31 J 
Ktoaegiieiv  414 
Nkhttnl,  FmOm  EvmmA  ji^  :fl% 

IfOiltlei^  AfKoiM  d«»  St  J,  ijcv  S39h 

7S$ 
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Philip  i4  Huricunciy,  io8 ;  Asuimet 
title,  Trimr  til  CaMilc,  111, 
137.  t:i^.  i\\,  intnguct  with 
KnirUnil.  149.  >S3<  treaty  with 
Frnl:nanii.  i  ^7  .  death,  166 
Fliili|i  Trirtjirr.  374,  3H1 
I'Uftcen*  14,  11 

PcAie,  1  antrM..  :i4.  22<>,  i4S 
Fcvlc^arrem.  <  ^r-l-nal.  4VU  S^' 
Ftinui:4).  !hn'i»«  •  ft   spbtni%h  \uke, 
U-"  .  •ni!c(«r.iirn«  e  reii>|(nifte<l, 

Vytrnrrs^  Irai  e  (<  \7*f 

^^uant-n,  M^iUmr.  4$M,  4^1^,  46^ 

^.ntaruiiaXa,  43g 
iJu,niAi\...A,  /\lf(»r.»--  «ir.  7*^ 

Ralcifc-h,  ^:4 

Kam  ;r,  |r»^ 

kat:«tMin.  I  reav.  of.  4^-^ 

Ra%j.Ila(.  ;?  i 

Re(irna4 ,  4."*  - 

Rel  1:  ".;«  <  »f  If  rv  42 

Rrnari!.  s  'm  r.,  :i  \ 

Rti  Kr:  rt;.    i; 

Ruhn...f   I    i;: 

R:ii  >r«.  .   .»    T  .,r    ^,5.  ^18 

Riei.t.  V.»  I4    r    ;-j 

kit{  .r'.rr,  \!.i'  4  •>.   U'-* 

Ri\rf*.  I.i.f.l.  '  ^ 

Ri«a^irr!  ,  ^14    ;i7 

Ria  hr  Mil  \  i.:  .  27  } 

R(M  fi.\.    »^4 

Rii)a«,  I'-:*:   'p.  I  /J 
R«in«  r\\A..r\,  ;"'• 
R<ini;.^  1!    .  f  r  jr.'    v  it    ^o^ 
Rotr.ii'f..  ^■0.  r«i.  ^*- 
Run.  II' 

Ru%«r;:,  .\nm.T4i.  4>-i 


•  Sa'  rr«l  Hn  fhrrhiaal.    37 

Sa.r.t  (  hjtta;  «.  4"! 

S?    jrjn  ilr  I  .:i.  4.*^ 

St    Irar.  r  rtl  .Ir  I-  rt.  377 

St    Jrr-  rt^e.  !:i«.r.a**riv  t4,  313. 

Salanuma.  r  .  1  (u 

Sal:<   I^w.  ;i 

Saln^«    "   •     '.'.rw  .•(,  I?  J 
San«  hr:.  1  -.kSf-rl,  >4 
SaniN  •  \..  I  'irti.  390 
Santa  f  ^,*', 


3" 


Sant'anK^l*  ^ui%  de,  78.  80.  h7 

Sanu  Mana  de  la  KabicU,  7S 

Santa  Mana  del  Cmmpts  177 

Santiaico,  39 

Sr^*tMA,%  10,  |6S 

Seville,  J€>.  4» 

SkiIv,  Jf^S.  414 

S4*i«vtn«,  CfMintesk  o(  47S 

s<,t«».  I»r.,  204 

Spincila.  346 

St.&nh«'|ie.  (  4iUinel,  (]U(4ed.  4V°>»49l* 

4t^.   5rx\    S09.   $«o.   S«3.  S«$. 

S«7 
Suffolk,  h'jktl  id,  1(2 

Talavrrj.  Father.  51.  57.  Ss  79.  93« 

la\af.i.  Kran<  :wa  de,  330 
Tendlia.  (  i»uni,  73,  93.  M^' 
Irrrjnitva.    Iiuchesft  of,  414,  439» 

4>4 
I  .My.  346 
Tole«!«i.  J4,  127 

I  offdefti21a%,  33.  itei  l«itle,  196 
TiifTs  34,  A  14J 
Tdrtfueniafia.    44.    4^ ;    tnquiftitor- 

jceneral.  49.  S'.  $9 
r«>rf)uefnada   lii«n  .  172 
Tremhard.  S.r  jc>hn,  1(3 

I'retla,  I'ukr  t4,  321 

i'reAa,  C«iunte%ft  cif,  282 

Cninot.  Pr-.meit  (4.  SS^*  SVI*  $3$* 

S3^'.$3« 

Vald^S  I'edni,  i:« 
Valent:n<»i«,  lHi4he%i.  2<'7 
VaJrnfuela.     Frrnamki     de,     39S  ; 

h<in"ur«.  4"1.  4«>$  .  ffifhU  406  ; 

ifn|ir:Mjnnl  at  Conftueyra.  40A 
Valiaditlid.  9.  ?(>.  3*.  IS4.  1^  »3 
Van|(u\«in,  461 
Van(rl>«.  263 
\>i:a.  <  tan  iUftt>  cie  la,  1^13 
VeUfquej.  US.  \\7 
Vetaiquet«  Iheico  de  Silva,  3S0 
Velei.  SS 
Wri  Malaga.  64 
Vrn'Uicne.  Duke  ciC  271 
\rr.ta  de  kn  Turot  de  iHiitaadcs 
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\  erjut,  FatlMr,  4lfH 
VilaiDC,  46a 
VillalafiU,  IS9 
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Vinamedimna,  Cfotmt  of,  t^Og  y%l 
ViiUrs,  Mme  de,  quoiedf  4^6^  4%^ 

ViUeDa^  Maiqiiit  oC  5i  9w  I  ••  i7f 

Vtvero.  Juao,  11 
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